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PREFACE, 


This  edition  differs  from  the  first  principally  by  the 
attempt  which  I  have  made  to  give  a  more  complete 
explanation  on  physiological  grounds  of  the  phonetic 
changes  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
with  more  or  less  fulness,  all  the  sounds  which  are  now 
heard  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  certain 
races,  as  the  Sclavonic,  Keltic,  and  others,  which  seemed 
too  remote  from  my  subject ;  because  I  wished,  first,  to 
provide  a  list  of  sounds  which,  in  all  probability,  contain 
all  those  of  the  old  Greek  and  Italian;  and,  secondly,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  speech  which, 
though  short  and  necessarily  incomplete,  should  yet  be 
suflScient  to  supply  the  reader  with  the  means  of  esti- 
mating the  character  of  the  changes  submitted  to  him 
in  particular  languages.  It  is  only  when  we  have  some 
clear  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  different  organs 
employed  in  speech  that  we  can  realize  the  nature  of 
such  changes  as  labialism,  palatisation,  the  different  cor- 
ruptions of  the  dentals,  the  changes  of  s  into  sh,  r,  th, 
and  the  like — changes  which  are  historically  certain, 
but  of  which  the  historians  of  language  often  give  very 
unsatisfactory,  because  unmethodical,  explanations  (as 
Corssen),  or  leave  them  altogether  unexplained,  as  Cur- 
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tius  generally  does.  In  this  matter  I  have  got  most 
help  from  Prof.  Lepsius's  Standard  Alphabet  and  Prof. 
Whitney's  criticisms  of  the  same  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society ;  from.  Mr  Alex.  J.  Ellis's  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  a  work  which,  though  its  object 
is  special,  contains  most  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
general  history  of  language ;  but  chiefly  from  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Speech  and  Visible  Speech  of  Mr  A.  Melville 
Bell,  who  has  given  a  full,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
a  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  different  sounds,  especially 
of  the  EngUsh,  but  with  incidental  reference  to  those 
of  many  other  languages :  the  diagrams  which  accompany 
his  latter  work  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  illus- 
trate the  description  of  the  sounds  which  I  have  given 
in  Chapter  IV. ;  the  most  important  of  them  may  be  had 
separately  in  a  little  work  called  English  Visible  Speech 
for  the  Million,  at  the  cost  of  one  shilling.  Lastly,  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  joints,  I  have  profited  much  by 
the  sound  judgment  and  originality  of  view  shewn 
throughout  Mr  Roby's  most  excellent  Latin  Grammar. 
I  have  already,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  acknow- 
ledged my  obligations  to  Pott,  Benfey,  Curtius,  Corsseu, 
Schleicher,  Leo  Meyer,  and  the  Zeitschrift^. 

I  have  slightly  modified  the  arrangement  of  the  book. 
I  have  abandoned  the  lecture-form,  but  I  have  not 
attempted  to  do  awa,y  altogether  with  the  lecture- 
character,  thinking  it  best  adapted  to  my  purpose.  I 
still  wish  it  to  serve  principally  as  an  Introduction,  to 
the  great  works  of  Curtius  and  Corsseij.  I  have,,  there- 
fore, been  at  pains  to  devplope  principles  and  to  suggest 

1  Eeference  is  made  in  this  edition  to  the  third  edition  ol  Curtius's 
Griechische  Etymologic,  and  to  the  seoond  edition  of  Corssen's  Awsspraehc, 
See.,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  the  contrary  is  stated. 
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questions  which  could  not  be  fully  solved  within  my 
limits,  and  must  receive  their  answer  elsewhere.  I  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  mere  handbook  of  linguistic  facts ; 
a  better  could  not  be  made  than  Schleicher's.  Since, 
however,  my  book  has  been  recommended  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Board  of  Classical  Studies,  as  one  of  the  books 
of  reference  for  the  Tripos  Examination,  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  bring  the  slight  disquisitions  on  the  nature 
of  roots,  &c.,  which  were  formerly  scattered,  into  one 
chapter — the  Third.  I  have  rewritten  many  passages 
which  were  either  obscure  or  incomplete :  on  one  point 
— the  nature  of  Assimilation — I  have  considerably  modi- 
fied the  account  formerly  given.  I  have  added  new 
examples  in  some  places ;  but  I  have  never  attempted 
to  give  all  that  could  be  given,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  student  should  be  left  to  find  them  for  himself. 
I  wish  to  stimulate,  not  to  satisfy  enquiry.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  changes  I  have  made  may  have  led  occasionally 
to  some  repetition,  and  perhaps  to  some  inconsistencies ; 
if  so,  I  must  plead  in  excuse  that  I  have  been  obliged 
both  to  write  and  to  print,  at  considerable  intervals,  as 
I  could  get  time  from  pressing  work. 

I  have  received  valuable  suggestions  from  several 
reviewers  of  the  first  edition ;  more  especially  from  Prof. 
Whitney,  in  the  Journal  already  referred  to ;  from  Prof. 
Joseph  B.  Mayor,  in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology ; 
and  from  Dr  "Wagner,  in  the  Academy.  Some  of  the 
arguments  of  the  first  two  writers  are  referred  to  in 
special  notes.  Prof.  Mayor's  dissent,  from  my  general 
principle  arises  mainly,  I  venture  to  think,  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  it,  for  which  I  am  responsible^.  The 
idea  that  man  was  actuated  in  speaking  only  by  laziness 
1  See  especially  note  to  page  9. 
P.  E.  6 
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had  certainly  not  crossed  my  mind  till  I  found  it  attri- 
buted to  me  by  Prof.  Mayor.  I  hope  that  I  have  now 
made  this  clear  in  my  first  chapter.  Since,  however,  he 
does  not  seem  to  believe  that  even  the  desire  for  ease 
of  articulation  is  the  principal  cause  of  change  in  lan- 
guage, and  as  he  imagines  that  this  view  is  peculiar  to 
myself,  I  may  quote  here  a  passage  from  Corssen,  in 
which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  he  is  mentioning  the  assent 
of  different  philologists  to  this  very  doctrine ;  the  passage 
is  new,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  (1870)'.  He  says: 

1  {Aussprache  &a.  ii.  35.  For  a  recent  oritioism  of  the  doctrine  see  a 
pamphlet  hy  Mr  Fennell,  Fellow  of  JesuB  College,  called  "  An  attempt 
to  shew  that  the  causes  of  phonetic  change  cannot  all  be  referred  to 
the  one  principle  of  Desire  for  ease  of  Articulation."  Mr  Fennell 
holds  that  I  derived  this  "German  error"  from  Baudiy  and  Curtius. 
Baudry  of  course  is  not  a  German;  and  no  part  of  Curtius'  great 
work  is  employed  in  the  development  of  this  theory :  it  is  doubtless 
assumed  by  him,  as  I  thought  (before  seeing  Mr  PenneH's  pamphlet) 
that  it  was  assumed  by  all  philologists.  I  assumed  it  myself,  and 
the  special  characteristic  of  my  work  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (as  they  had  not  been 
arranged  by  any   other  writer)   in  order  to  illustrate — not  to  prove 

this   doctriue.      That    some    of    my    explanations  would   turn   out 

erroneous,  I  did  not  doubt  at  the  time  when  the  second  edition  was 
published  (see  page  81  =  75  ed.  2) ;  and  I  have  altered  some  points  of 
detail  in  the  present  one :  in  the  statement  of  the  theory  I  have  made 
only  verbal  changes  where  some  passages  had  been  misundlerstood. 
Mr  FenneU  is  confident  that  the  theory  is  doomed.  I  do  not  share  that 
anticipation.  I  maintain  that  the  cause  of  phonetic  change  is  the 
striving,  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  ease  of  articulation,  with  certain 
limitations  which  are  fully  set  forth.  Mr  FenneU  spends  his  force  in 
arguing  that  the  conscious  striving  for  ease  of  articulation  is  not  the 
only  cause.  I  need  not  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  him.  To  the  tm- 
conscious  striving  Mr  Fennell  devotes  18  hues  (on  page  9  of  his  pam- 
phlet.) He  therein  maintains  that  it  is  "  less  probable  that  there  may  be 
a  universal  tendency  to  economise  power  in  unconscious  than  in  con- 
scious efforts  " — apparently  on  the  ground  that  a  community  whose  occu- 
pation obliged  them  to  shout  a  great  deal  would  rather  develope  a  taste 
for  increased  expenditure.  I  do  not  know  what  might  happen  in  this 
extraordinary  community  of  shouting  men,  women,  and  children :  but 
the  ordinary  street-cries  seem  to  be  a  practical  refutation  of  Mr  Fenuell's 
hypothesis.    1875.] 
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"  Je  mehr  die  Jugendfrische  der  sinnlichen  Wahrneh- 
mung  eines  Volkes  abnimmt  und  die  Macht  der  Gedan- 
kenbildung  im  Volksgeiste  vorherrschend  wird,  desto  mehr 
neigt  es  dahin  mit  der  moglichst  geringen  leiblichen 
Anstrengung  der  Lungen  und  Sprachwerkzeuge  den 
Zweck  der  lautlichen  Bezeichnungjenes  Gedankengehaltes 
durch  seine  Sprache  zu  erreichen,  Schleicher  sagt  {die 
Deutsche  Sprache,  s.  49),  'AUe  Veranderung  der  Laute, 
die  im  Verlaufe  des  sprachlichen  Lebens  eintritt,  ist 
zunachst  und  unmittelbar  Folge  des  Strebens  unseren 
Sprachorganen  die  Sache  leicht  zu  machen ;  Bequemlich- 
keit  der  Aussprache,  Ersparung  an  Muskelthatigkeit,  ist 
das  hier  wirkende  Agens.'  Curtius  findet  in  der  Regel- 
massigen  Vertretung  der  Laute  wie  in  den  vereinzelten 
Abweichungen  derselben  'eine  einzige  Grundrichtung, 
die  der  Verwitterung,  welehe,  scharfer  gefasst,  in  der 
schlafferen  Articulation  gewisser  Laute  bestand '  (Gr.  Et. 
s.  66  /)...In  Uebereinstimmung  mit  ihnen  sagt  auch 
F.  Baudry,  Orammaire  Comparee,  I.  85 :  'En  r^sum^, 
comme  il  arrive  pour  tout  acte  humain,  le  langage  livre 
h  lui-m©me  tend  k  s'exercer  avec  la  moindre  action,  ou, 
ce  qui  revient  au  mSme,  avec  Taction  la  plus  commode 
possible.' " 

Lastly,  I  have  to  thank  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  the 

well-known   editor  of  the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman, 

for  many  valuable   suggestions,  principally  in  English 

etymology;  and  H.   Bendall,   M.A.,  of  Christ's  CoUege, 

for  the  very  complete   indices   which    accompany   this 

edition. 

JOHN  PEILE. 

Teumpinqton, 
Dec.  21,  1871. 

[The  present  edition  (1875)  has  been  revised  and 
slightly  enlarged.     I  now  regard  the  nature  of  vocal- 
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intensification  as  doubtful;  and  I  have  endeavoured  in 
Ghap.  VI.  to  state  the  different  arguments  -without  at- 
tempting to  draw  a  positive  conclusion.  I  have,  also 
pointed  out  in  Chap.  VII.  the  strong  objections  to  Corssen's 
view  of  the  influence  of  accent  in  Latin.  These  two  points 
(which  are  to  some  extent  connected)  still  need  fuller  in- 
vestigation. I  had  hoped  to  do  more  in  the  last  two  years: 
than  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish.] 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SYMBOLS. 

In  Sanscrit  words  ch  and  j  denote  nearly  the  same  sounds  as  in 
English. 

c  denotes  the  palatal  sibilant, 

n  nasal. 

m  ;.anij«Do)'a  or  after-sound. 

*,  d,  n,  s  denote  the  cerebral  letters. 

In  Lithuanian  -words  u  denotes  o  followed  by  a  slight  a-sotmd. 

n,  &c.,  denote  vowels  followed  by  a  suppressed 

nasal. 

TsolaYonie.h^°°*«'''- 

z  denotes  weak  (French)  j,=zft  (page  75). 

Boots  are  denoted  by  the  symbol  v!  and  Indo-European  roots  are 
printed  in  capital  letters ;  BO^Aii='Lat.  y/ed=Otz.  ^eS. 

All  vowels  should  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian,  subject  to  the  modifi- 
cations in  Chapter  IV.  The  English  sounds  are  denoted  by  the  symbols 
(not  italicised)  in  brackets :  thus  (ee)  denotes  the  English  e(iuivalent  of 
the  vowel  i. 


EEEATA. 

p- 

33,  n. 

For  Coeph 

read 

Choeph. 

p- 

49,  n. 

„    Anzeige 

») 

Anzeigen, 

p- 

59,  n.  2 

„    clearly 

., 

clear. 

p. 

97, 1.  23 

„    S 

a. 

p- 

X93,  n.  2,  1. 

14       „    a 

») 

3. 

p- 

274,  margin 

„    A= 

A=<. 

INTEODUCTION    TO    GREEK    AND 
LATIN  ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   PHONETIC   CHANGE. 

The  chief  subject  of  this  book  will  be  the  Laws  of  Pho- 
netic Change  in  Greek  and  Latin.  As  the  term  may  pro- 
bably require  explanation,  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
an  example. 

;  In  the  word  BlSwfM  we  have  three  syllables.  Begin- 
ning with  the  last  syllable  fii,  we  have  a  combination  of 
sound,  which  a  little  comparison  with  other  words  in 
Greek  or  other  lang-uages  (Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian)  will 
convince  us,  denotes  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  "  I." 
This  comparison  will  shew  us  that  the  syllable  is  some- 
times reduced  to  the  mere  consonant  m;  thus  we  have  in 
Latin  sum,  inquam^j  and  if  we  observe  that  the  1st  person 
singular— o£-tbe- imperfect  in  Latin  (e.  g.  fereba-m)  com- 


pared with  the  same  person  in  Greek  {e<f>epov)  always 
shews  an  m  in  the  one  language  by  an  v  in  the  other,  we 
shall  conclude  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Greeks 
could  change  this  older  m  into  a  later  v.  But  further, 
by  comparison,  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  this  fii 

•  1  Also  our  own  "am"  (ae-mi).  In  the  old  Northumbrian  gloss  of 
the  Latin  Gospels  we  find  "  io  beom"  (I  am),  Mark  ix,  19 ;  " ic  geseom" 
(I  see),  Mark  viii.  24,  &c.  See  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  xxxi.  The  old  High  German  pirn  or  Jim  has  be- 
eame  bin  in  modern  German,  Uke  (<j>epoy. 

P.  E.  1 
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of  the  Greeks  is  not  the  oldest  form  of  the  syllable;  that 
as  it  sank  into  m  or  n,  so  it  had  previously  descended 
from  an  older  form  ma:  I  say  "descended,"  for  it  is  clear 
to  any  one  who  attempts  the  sounds,  that  a,  pronounced 
as  in  "  father,"  is  a  fuller  and  stronger  sound  than  i.  One 
piece  of  this  evidence  is  the  termination  of  the  1st  person 
plural,  which  is  fiet  in  (Doric)  Greek,' mt«s  in  Latin,  but 
mas  in  Sanskrit  (a  form  which  a  probable  analysis  ex- 
plains as  ma  +  sa  or  I+he,  i.e.  we;  tas  is  ta  +  sa  or  thou 
+  Ae  =  ye) ;  and  as  we  shall  find  that  in  Greek  e  often, 
comes  from  a,  and  in  Latin  u  from  g.  but  not  vice  verscL 
we  shall  infer  (from  this  and  other  indications  which  I 
have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  more)  that  this  /it  is  trace- 
able  to  an  older  and  stronger  form  mcL  But  it  is  clear— 
and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention — 
that  the  change  of  sound  was  not  intended  to  imply  any 
change  of  meaning;  ma  meant  /,  and  the  meaning  was 
kept  by  the  most  corrupted  form  of  the  syllable ;  not  of 
course  that  the  Greek  who  said  e<pepov  was  conscious  every 
time  that  the  v  had  originally  been  the  personal  pronoun; 
the  pronoun  had  sunk  with  the  lapse  of  time  into  a  mere 
grammatical  suffix;  but  e^epov  still  signified  "I  carried," 
and  conveyed  the  same  idea  to  the  hearer  of  that  day,  as 
when  the  words  "there-carry-I"  establish  their  claim 
to  be  selected  out  of  many  others  which  would  have  done 
as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  to  express  the  action  of  carrying 
in  past  time.  Here  then,  I  repeat,  the  new  sound  was 
not  meant  to  convey  a  new  meaning. 

Let  us  now  take  the  second  syllable  Bm.  Here  we 
have  long  o.  But  we  have  So^ctk,  Borrjp,  even  Sl-Bo-fiev  in 
the  first  person  plural;  and  if  we  look  at  similar  verbs 
la-TTj/jLi,  ridrifii,  we  shall  see  the  same  long  vowel  only  in 
the  singular  of  the  present?    We  shall  conclude  therefore  ~ 


that  for  some  reason  this  vowel  became  lengthened  in 
these  three  persons  from  a  simpler  form  So,  which  conveys 
the  simple  idea  of  giving.  Here  we  shall  at  present  be  in 
some  dotibt  whether  any  change  of  meaning  was  thereby 
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expressed.  Let  us  pass  to  the  first  syllable  where  we 
shall  find  the  explanation  more  easily..  First. of  all  a 
comparison  with  the  Sk.  dadamii  will  shew  us  that  the 
Greek  St  is  not  the  oldest  form  of  the  syllable,  but  that 
(just  as  in  the  last  syllable)  da  has  been  weakened  to  St. 
But  why  this  first  syllable  at.  all  1  Why  could  not  the 
Hindus  and  Greeks  have  said  da/mi  or  hofii,  to  express  "  I 
give,"  just  as  the  Sclavonians  said  daml,  the  Lithuanians 
du-mi,  and  the  Latins  do  (for  da-o)  ?  One  thing  is  quite 
clear,  ddda  cannot  be  a  weakened  form  of  da:  it  requires 
much  more  labour  to  pronounce ;  and  this  labour  could 
not  have  been  taken  except  for  an  object.  We  are  of  ne- 
cessity forced  upon  the  conclusion  that  a  change  of  mean- 
ing was  intended  by  the  double  sound.  The  result  to 
which  our  analysis  leads  us  is  that  in  the  word  St'Sm/tt 
are  exemplified  the  results  of  two  radically  different  prin- 
ciples of  change;  the  one  by  which  a  change  of  meaning 
is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  the  other  by  which  no  such 
change  of  meaning  is  intended.  Both  changes  are  seen 
in  the  first  syllable  Si,  the  last  only  in  the  last  syllable  fit,. 
The  first  class  of  changes  I  call  dynamic;  the  second  I 
call  phonetic. 

What  is  the  motive  for  this  latter  change  ?  The  reason 
seems  to  have  been  twofold,  though  each  caused  the  same 
result.  We  saw  above  that  the  operation  of  this  law  of 
change  was  to  weaken  the  older  form ;  that  is,  to  change 
it  to  something  which  required  less  effort  to  produce. 

And  the  general  cause  of  this  change  can  have  been 
nothing  else  but  the  striving  for  ease  in  articulation ;  the 
desire  to  facilitate  utterance  by  substituting  a  simpler 
instead  of  a  more  difficult  sound  or  sounds ;  sometimes 
consciously  felt,  but  far  more  frequently  (as  in  all  human 
action)  operating  unconsciously  as  a  habit:  when  ex- 
perience has  shewn  which  sounds  or  combination  of  sounds 
require  least  effort,  those  sounds  are  instinctively  preferred. 
Thus  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  all  our  speech  to 
reduce  the  word  to  such  a  form  as  may  express  the  idea 
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with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labour  consistent  with 
clearness.  This  limitation  is  important.  If  a  word  be 
reduced  too  far,  its  identity  is  destroyed :  two  different 
words  expressing  different  ideas  may  come  to  have  the 
same  form,  and  thus  clearness  is  sacrificed.  In  order 
to  avoid  such  confusion,  a  practical  limitation  is  found  in 
most  languages ;  a  sound  once  corrupted  is  not  corrupted 
again'.  It  is  felt  that  ease  of  articulation  may  be  pur- 
chased too  dearly  by  the  loss  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  a  word :  and  thus  a  striving  for  distinctness  of  form  is 
called  into  existence  by  the  .very  operation  of  the  general 
law.  of  change.  But  there  are  few  results  of  this  striving 
which  need  to  be  taken  separately  into  account ;  l^ieci^.n  sp- 
it almost  invariably  operates  in  simply  stemming  the  ac- 
tion of  that  law',    iijometimes  indeed,  but  very  rarely,  the 


necessity  for  the  distinct  expression  of  what  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  confused  leads  to  actual  change  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  common  one ;  as  for  example  in  the  change 
of  the  mediae  into  the  tenues  in  Teutonic :  and  familiar 
instances  of  this  retrograde  tendency  are  the  lengthening 
of  the  original  vowel,  e.g.  in  Tt^et?  for  TLdevT%  or  in  Xeyco 
for  Xeyo-fjLi,  commonly  called  "compensation."  In  such 
words  there  has  been  a  loss  of  consonants,  and  a  syllable 
is  felt  to  be  too  much  weakened,  therefore  the  vowel  is, 
strengthened  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  Sometimes  a  vowel: 
in  one  syllable  appears  to  be  lengthened  to  compensate. 

^  This  usage  is  hardly  regulax  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  law, 
hut  it  deserves  notice.  Instances,  both  where  it  is  observed  and  where  it 
is  not,  will  appear  in  the  Latin  vowel-change. 

'  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  substantial  agreement  on  this  point 
with  Mr  Boby.  He  writes  (Grammar,  p.  11),  "Involuntary  phonetic 
change  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  physical  tendency  to  reduce 
the  effort  of  articulation,  and  the  intellectual  or  instinctive  desire  of  pre- 
serving any  parts  of  a  word  which  are  characteristic  of  its  meaning.  The 
latter  acts  mainly  by  way  of  resistance,  e.g.  06  is  much  seldomer  changed 
iu. composition  than  mb,  because  of  the  danger  of  confusion  with  ad.  In 
the  passive  voice  forms  like  amabaris,  amaberis,  amareria  are  shortened 
into  amabare,  &o.,  but  amaris  is  not  shortened  into  am^re  lest  it  should 
be.confused  with  the  pres.  infiii."  By  "involuatjuxpl'oiietic  change," 
Mr  Boby  denotes  that  change  which  I  call  simply  "  phonetic :"  his 
"  voluntary  phonetic"  is  my  "  dynamic."  
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for  the  shortening  of  another  syllable':  here  again  we  have 
a  conscious  attempt  to  maintain  the  fullness  of  the  original 
word,  an  attempt  which  does  not  merely  prevent  change, 
but  actually  introduces  it.  The  changes  of  Grimm's  Law 
are  probably  examples  of  this  compensation  on  a  large 
scale. 

This  principle  is  put  very  well  by  Prof.  Whitney^; 
"  all  articulate  sounds,"  he  says,  "  are  produced  by  effort, 
by  expenditure  of  muscular  energy  in  the  throat,  lungs, 
and  mouth.  This  effort,  like  every  other  that  man  makes, 
he  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  seek  reUef  from,  to 
avoid :  we  may  call  it  laziness,  or  we  may  call  it  economy : 
it  is  in  fact  either  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  :  it  is  laziness  when 
it  gives  up  more  than  it  gains;  it  is  economy  when  it 
gains  more  than  it  abandons."  Let  us  take  examples  of 
such  loss  or  gain.  The  Indo-European  form  of  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  imperfect  of  bhae,  to  bear,  was  ahha- 
rami  (Sk.  ahharam).  Here  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
Hindus,  found  the  four-syllabled  word  too  cumbrous  for 
use :  the  stress  probably  fell  upon  the  augment,  because 
by  the  augment  was  expressed  the  fact  that  the  bearing 
was  in  the  past  time,  and  the  syllable  which  expressed 
this  modification  of  the  simple  idea  required  emphasis :  in 
consequence  then  of  this  emphasis  upon  the  first  syllable, 
the  i  of  the  last  became  less  and  less  distinctly  heard, 
until  it  disappeared  altogether,  and  abharami  appears  as 
ahhara-m  in  Sanskrit,  as  e^epov  in  Greek  :  where  v  repre- 
sents m  by  a  phonetic  law  of  the  language,  because  the 
Greeks-  found  v  an  easier  sound  than  m  at  the  end  of  a 

^  As  in  \e(6s  by  Xo^s,  ^ArpdSeia  by  'ArpetSao, — in  the  first  of  these 
cases  Westphal  {dr.  Grananatik,  i.  163)  assumes  without  a  shadow  of 
reason  a  middle  contracted  form  Xc4s,  before  which  e  is  afterwards  in- 
serted. Another  explanation  is  possible,  that  a  consonant  has  been  lost 
between  the  vowels,  and  that  sometimes  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened 
through  compensation,  sometimes  the  following  one. 

In  s/ffKeir  from  Ind.-Eur.  spak  (Lat.  ■^spec,  Sanstrit  Vpap)  we  seem 
to  have  consonantal  compensation.  In  x'l'ii''  and  Kiidv,  we  may  have 
only  Dissimilation  (i.e.  regular  phonetic  change),  and  in  rdjbos  by  riBrirra. 

^  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  69» 
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word.  But  the  third  person  plural  of  the  same  tense  was 
in  the  Indo-European  dbharanti:  and  this  on  the  same 
principle  was  weakened  in  Sanskrit  to  ahharan,  in  Greek 
to  e(j)epov.  We  see  then,  as  the  result,  that  whilst 
each  language  gained  a  lighter  form  by  each  change, 
the  Sanskrit  retained  distinct  forms,  which  the  Greek 
did  not :  the  difference  between  the  first  person  sin- 
gular and  the  third  person  plural  had  to  be  expressed 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  grammatical  forms :  light- 
ness was  gained,  but  distinctness  was  sacrificed.  In  this 
case  we  must  believe  that  the  gain  of  lightness  of  pro- 
nunciation was  felt  to  compensate- for  the  loss  of  gramma- 
tical accuracy ;  for  where  confusion  was  felt  to  arise,  new 
distinctions  were  made,  sometimes  new  forms  arose;  for 


example,  tbejperiphi'astic  tenses,  formed  by  auxiliary  Terbs, 
a  practice  almost  universal  in  modem  languages,  but 
found  also  in  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin.  As  Prof. 
Curtius  puts  it :  "  the  phonetic  laws  of  some  one  tongue 
cause  a  certain  form  to  perish ;  but  forthwith  there  springs 
up  a  new  one  to  supply  its  place.  The  original  wealth 
melts  away,  yet  the  creative  power  of  language  continues 
to  produce  new  treasures.  Differences  arise  from  primary ^f' 
unity :  and  variations  of  form  thus  newly  brought  forthf 
are  employed  to  distinguish  shades  of  signification*." 
These  various  forms  were  turned  to  better  account  by  the 
Greek  than  by  any  other  language.  We  have  given  an 
example  where  phonetic  change  produced  confusion  in  the 
Greek :  let  us  now  take  one  where  the  variety,  resulting 
from  the  same  principle,  was  employed  with  admirable 
success  in  differentiation  of  meaning.  Thus  the  gen.  sing, 
and  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural  of  pad,  a  foot,  were  all 
formed  in  Indo-European  by  the-  affix  -as — padas.  This 
is  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  Sanskrit  never 
possessed  any  different  forms- for  th©  three  cases  :  and  if 
the  requisite  vowel-variety  had.  existed  in  Indo-European, 

^  Eenay  on  the  Results  of  Gompamtwe  Philology  in  reference  tOj 
Classical  ScholarsMg,  p.  3\, 
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it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  Sanskrit  should  have 
suifered  it  to  die  out  without  leaving  any  trace  behind. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  Greek  we  find  a  very  different  state 
of  things.  In  Greek,  as  in  most  of  the  European  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  the  vowel  a  of  the  original  speech  was 
split  up  into  the  three  sounds,  a,  e,  and  o.  This  important 
change  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter.  At  present  I 
only  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  in  its  origin 
purely  phonetic :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
change  of  meaning  was  intended  to  be  expressed  by  this 
change  of  sound.  But  these  sounds,  found  ready  to  hand, 
were  employed  by  the  Greek  with  marvellous  skill.  Thus, 
in  our  present  example,  the  original  fadcks  could  be  differ- 
entiated into  iro^o'i  for  the  gen.  sing.,  TroSe?  for  the  nom. 
plur.,  and  TroSa?  for  the  ace.  plur.  No  confusion  between 
the  different  cases  was  any  longer  possible.  The  weaken- 
ing of  a  into  a,  e,  o,  was  turned  in  this  instaDceHby  the 
Greek  into  clear  gam ;  as  in  many  others  which  will  be 
given  in  their  place.  " 

The  general  effect  of  phonetic  change  is  to  substitute 
a  weaker  for  a  stronger  sound.  This  is  not  always  so^  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  shortly  point  out  ;  but  the  jiew 
sound  or  combination  of  sounds  will  always  be_an  easier 
one  for  thespeaker  to  pronounce  under  the  circumstances 
in  whicTit  occurs. ,  There  are  few  single  sounds  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  they  are  universally  easier  or  more 
difficult  than  the  rest.  Some  classes  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  more  difficult  than  others:  but  for  many 
the  difference  of  niuscular  effort  is  imperceptible,  and 
must  be  so  small  that  their  interchange  doubtless  often 
depends  upon  other  considerations  as  well  as  their  relative 
strength.  Every  one  knows  what  contradictory  variations 
may  be  met  with  among  his  own  acquaintance :  one  will 
pronounce  r  as  I,  another  (though  very  much  more  rarely) 
I  as  r.  Similar  differences  occur  on  a  large  scale  in 
different  nations ;  the  Englishman  avoids  in  divers  ways 
the  German  ch  :  the  .German  finds  great  difficulty  in  our 
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th.  But  as  with  the  individual,  so  is  it  with  the  nation ; 
though  with  this  important  distinction,  that  in  -the  single 
man  special  causes  may  co-operate  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple ;  such  as  physical  imperfections  in  the  organs  of 
speech  and  hearing;  nay,  even  caprice,  if  persisted  in 
long  enough,  may  result  in  habit  and  so  produce  various 
peculiarities  of  speech.  But  it  cannot  be  maintained  with 
any  shew  of  probability  that  such  causes  could  ever 
affect  a  whole  nation.  To  explain  widespread  changes  we 
must  look  for  causes  sufficiently  wide  in  their  operation. 
And  I  know  no  principle,  except  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious economising  of  effort,  which  is  adequate  to 
explain  the  loss  or  transformation  by  a  whole  people 
of  some  sound  which  was  certainly  uttered  by  their  forer 
fathers^ 

^  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  special  causes  deter- 
mined the  different  operation  of  this  principle  in  different 
languages.  This  question — ^which  amounts  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  causes  of  diversity  of  language  itself — cannot  be 
answered  here.  No  people  has  preserved  unchanged  all 
the  letters  of  the  original  alphabet.  Different  peoples 
have  modified  it  in  different  ways  from  causes  at  which 
we  can  give  probable  guesses,  but  which  we  can  never 
certainly  know.  Occasionally  we  may  see  in  the  altered 
alphabet  something  which  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  which  spoke  it,  or  to  be  due  to  the 
country,  climate  and  general  circumstances  among  which 
they  were  placed.  Thus  we  may  think  that  we  can  see 
in  the  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  the  impress  of  the 
versatility  of  the  Greek  genius,  and  the  effect  of  that 
\afjiTrp6raT0<i  aWijp  amid  which  at  least  the  most  brilliant 
section  of  the  Greek  family  lived  :  whilst  the  effect  of  the 
hot  enervating  climate  of  India  may  be  looked  for  in  the 

1  Mr  Feunell  {Attern^t,  &e.  p.  29)  does  indeed  think  that  labialism  was 
"  a  probable  result  of  defective  or  caieless  hearing."  Did  then  the  whole 
Athenian  people  grow  gradually  and  evenly  deaf  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  labiajism?  Presumably,  when  that  result  was  attained,  the 
defect  of  hearing  was  taken  away  from  them.      -    :  . . .  .    _    ^ 
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numerous  weakened  forms  of  the  consonants  in  Sanskrit. 
Thus  lacking  energy  to  bring  the  root  of  the  tongue  firmly 
against  the  back  of  the  palate,  the  Hindus  produced  in 
some  cases  instead  of  the  original  h  a  peculiar  sibilg,nt 
(denoted  variously  in  philological  works  by  s  or  f)»  In 
like  manner,  probably  through  the  influence  of  an  adjoin- 
ing s,  they  changed  h  into  ch,  and  g  into  j,  the  sound 
of  ch  and  j  being  much  the  same  as  in  England.  Such 
weakenings  are  especially  common  in  Sanskrit :  and  that 
they  are  due  to  some  extent  to  the  climate  of  India  would 
probably  be  denied  by  few.  Within  the  same  language 
we  may  see  variations  arising  from  difference  of  occupation 
or  circumstances.  The  different  ways  in  which  men  have 
to  exercise  their  voices  will  affect  certain  classes  of  sounds : 
an'd  these  differences,  if  found  among  a  considerable  body 
of  people  within  the  same  area,  have  a  great  tendency  to 
be  perpetuated'. 

1  Prof.  Jos.  B.  Mayor  in  a  review  of  tlie  first  edition  of  this  work 
Ifiamb.  Journal  of  Philology,  No.  6)  holds  that  the  causes  of  difference  of 
articulation  may  be  roughly  classified  as  "mental,  physical,  aud  ciroum- 
etantial."  By  the  first  he  means  "excitability,  vehemence,  nervous- 
;iess,  preciseness,  artistic  sensibility,  the  analogical  disposition  always 
seeking  after  resemblances,  and  its  opposite  which  we  may  call  the 
analytical  disposition,  always  seeking  after  differences"  (p.  332).  I 
certainly  should  not  deny  that  all  these  causes  have  weight ;  but  they  are 
personal,  not  peculiar  to  any  large  body  of  people  living  together  :  there- 
fore they  have  little  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves,  and  affect  lan- 
guage: they  die  out  with  the  individual.  A  quick  excitable  person 
often  does  drop  half  his  syllables,  but  his  son  does  not  do  so,  unless 
.he  is  also  excitable :  and  if  (according  to  Prof.  Mayor)  a  man  of  "  artistic 
sensibility"  has  some  appropriate  method  of  pronunciation,  the  peculi- 
arity is  at  least  not  caught  by  his  companions  or  commonly  inherited  by 
-his  descendants.  The  more  intellectual  causes  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Mayor,  act  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  on  mixed  languages :  they 
will  be  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Under  the  second  class — 
physical  causes — are  given  "  dullness  of  hearing  and  defectiveness  in  the 
organs  of  speech."  With  this  I  quite  agree,  and  also  with  the  third 
class,  in  which  are  mentioned  the  effect  of  cold,  living  in  the  open  an- 
as a  labourer,  a  hunter,  or  a  sailor,  &c.  Under  all  these  circumstances 
modifications  of  speech  will  take  place :  and  (if  we  except  such  variations 
as  are  purely  personal,  and  extend  no  further)  they  are  guided  by  the 
"general  law  of  change. 

Prof.  Mayor  objects  strongly  to  what  he  calls  the  libel  that  "  man  as 
a  speaking  animal  is  actuated  only  by  laziness."  I  never  said  or  thought 
he  was.  The  term  "laziness"  hardly  occurred_half-a-dozen  times  in  the 
ihook  5  hui  I  iully  allow  th&t  sojne  of  those  passages  were  -calculated  to 
rmslead,  and  I  have  altered  them.    I  constantly  spoke  of  the  desire-  for 
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It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  say  where  the  effect  of  climate 
may  be  traced.  In  England  we  see  much  the  same 
weakenings  as  in  Sanskrit.  In  different  parts  of  the 
island  we  find  the  hard  h  sound  of  the  Eoman  castrum 
either  retained,  or  weakened  to  ch  or  soft  c :  we  have 
Caistor  and  Lanc§,ster,  but  Manchester  and.  Dorcjiester, 
and  weakest  of  all  Leicester  and  Gloucester.  But  these 
varieties  are  less  .^ilffjly  to  he  due  to  the  effects  of  cli- 
mate in  Britain, _than  to  ,,tha.  mixture  jof.  different  tribes. 


each  of  which  had  its  owrL-EJiQB^lac .  laws  before  it  left  its^ 
original  abode'., .  Still  (to  return  to  our  point)  these  last 
Torms  are  the  result  of'  a  weaker  articulation ;  they  are 
corruptions  of  the  harder  sound  ;  it  is  not  a  strengthened 
form  of  one  of  them.  Similar  corruptions  in  English  are  our 
pronunciation  of  Ocean  as  Oshan,  and  Nature  as  Nachure, 
and  a  thousand  other  instances  which  will  at  once  occur 
to  every  one.  If  the  spelling  in  England  were  not  in  the 
malin  fixed  by  the  standard  of  the  literary  dialect,  these 
words  would  long  ago  have  been  written  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced. In  countries  where  there  is  no  literary  dialect, 
or  where  there  are  several,  but  no  one  distinctly  predomi- 
nant, variation  of  spelling  is  the  inevitable  result.  When 
writing,  and  still  more  when  printing  has  become  uni- 
versal, the  progress  of  phonetic  change  is  considerably 
checked  ;  but  how  much  still  goes  on  will  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  will  consider  the  difference  between  the 
English  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  the  present  generation". 

Now  what  is  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  pho- 
netic change  which  I  have  stated  ?  Its  importance  is 
this-^t  ia  nur  beat  guide  in  etymology.  /We  learn  from  it 
that  we  must  hold  it  a  rule,  never  to  derive  a  harder  from 


an  emer  sound.  But  a  man  is  not  necessarily  lazy  teoause  he  goes  by 
an  easier  road  instead  of  a  hard  one,  or  beoause  he  takes  a  short  out. 

1  We  find  "  oeaster"  in  A.-S.  to  which  the  oft  is  often  attributed.  But 
this  is  riot  al-ways  the  case.  Thus  our  "  calf"  is  A.-S.  "  oealf,"  "  cold"  is 
"  ceald."  Mr  Skeat  thinks  that  the  softening  to  eft  may  be  due  to  Norman 
influence. 

«  See  the  tables  in  A.  J,  Ellis'  EarZw  English  Promimiation,  Vol.  i, 
p.  28, 
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"less  irequentlythaQ  the  dentals  or  labials^:  and  we  should 
"nafHraTIy^xpect  those  letters  to  be  more  sparingly  used 
which  required  the  largest  amount  of  labour  in  produc- 
tion ;  ■  they  would  either  be  not  employed  at  all,  or  would 
pass  into  easier  sounds,  or  be  altogether  dropped,  in  words 
in  much  use,  like  pronouns,  or  in  suffixes  where  neatness 
and  convenience  were  essential.  Again,  in  many  languages 
we  find  by-forms,  weaker  gutturals  existing  beside  and 
sometimes  superseding  the  full  gutturals  k  and  g :  while 
we  do  not  find  similar  by-forms  of  the  labials  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent.  Accordingly  from  these  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  reasoning — t.jiP.  n,  priori  road  of  phYsiology, 
and  the  more  positive  a.rgumenta_supplifid— by  obserYed 
f^fg  i"  rjifferept  lanffMaffeB-fghich  are  nQt,.Qperatiitg.JJia. 
one  upon  thfijjibfii:— we  infer  that  k  is  always  a  stronger 
sound  than  p  for  our  group  of  languages,  and  we  are  justi- 
^  Gvx&is,  Grieehiscjie  EtymologieiTp,  4ii7, 


an  easier  wmmtT.;  that  a  word  which  has  retained  a  strong 
letter  can  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  be  derived 
from  another  word  which  has  a  corresponding  weaker 
letter.  I  have  said  above  that  few  sounds  are  universally 
easier  than  others.  There  is  no  standard  to  fix  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  all  sounds  available  for  all  languages. 
Still  there  are  some  general  rules  which  can  be  obtained 
by  two  kinds  of  evidence,  physiological  and  historical.  I 
shall  describe  in  the  fourth  chapter  the  methods  by  which 
the  different  sounds  are  produced,  and  shew  from  their 
character  what  interchange  of  them  is  a  priori  to  be 
expected  in  any  given  language.  It  will  there  be  shewn 
that,  for  example,  k  is  a  stronger  sound  than  p  ;  that  is, 
that  k  demands  a  larger  amount  of  miiscular  exertion  to 
produce  it  with  the  same  intensity  as  p ;  the  check  is 
applied  to  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the  lungs  at  an 
earlier  point  in  its  course  ;  and  for  this  reason  (with  others 
less  obvious)  the  sound  requires  more  effort  to  pronounce. 
In  harmony  with  this  is  the  historical  fact  that  in  San::.  _ 
skrit.  Greek.  Latin,  and  G-othiCr  th$  gi,it|t^.ira)i^  q,ye  found 
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fied  in  applying  that  result  to  any  language  of  the  group. 
For  example,  in  Greek  we  shall  conclude  that  «o?os  is  an 
older  form  than  irom ;  that  Troto?  must  be  derived  from 
Kolo<;,  not  vice  versa.  So  in  Latin  where  we  find  side  by 
side  the  words  coquina  and  popina,  we  shall  conclude  that 
popina  is  a  later,  probably  dialectical,  variation  of  coquina 
which  at  an  early  period  fell  out  of  use  at  Eome,  but  was 
originally,  as  Varro  tells  Us,  used  for  a  kitchen ;  and  we 
shall  see  a  possible  reason  for  the  change  in  the  parasitic 
labial  sound  u  which  forms  no  part  of  either  root  or  suffix, 
which  had  power  to  assimilate  the  final  c  of  the  »/ coc 
(whence  cocus,  &c.),  and  so  turn  the  guttural  to  a  labial : 
which  in  turn  assimilated  also  the  initial  c. 

Thus  then  the  general  principle  of  phonetic  change, 
and  the  general  directions  which  such  change  will  take, 
are  given  by  comparative  philology  assisted  by  physiology. 
But  different  peoples  varied  much  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  proceeded  along  these  different  paths  of  change. 
Thus  the  Greeks  made  but  one  variation  in  dealing  with 
the  original  aspirates ;  then  they  stopped,  and  the  Greek 
aspirates  are  used  with  as  much  regularity  as  those  of  the 
original  language.  The  Italians  on  the  contrary,  feeling 
the  aspirates  too  difficult  sounds,  allowed  them  to  degrade 
so  completely,  that  the  single  Italian  spirant  /  represents 
not  only  the  labial  aspirate  hh,  but  dh  not  unfrequently, 
and  oecasionly  even  gh.  On  the  other  hand  the  Greeks 
have  thoroughly  weakened  the  spirants  y,  s,  v ;  the  Italians 
retained  in  the  main  the  sounds,  but  no  special  symbols. 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  study  of  Comparative 
Philology  can  never  supersede  the  necessity  of  thorough 
investigation  of  each  particular  language  for  itself  Greek 
and  Latin  etymology  can  only  be  known  by  historical  in- 
vestigation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves. 
This  investigation  will  shew  different  kinds  of  change 
sometimes  peculiar  to  one  language,  sometimes  common 
to  both ;  it  will  shew  regular  transitions  from  one  sound 
to  another  wbich  (as  we  are  justified,  iu.bfiUeving  till  a 
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tetter  reason  can  be  shewn)  arises  from  the  new  sound 
.being  under  the  circumstances  easier  than  the  old.  Most 
of  the  apparent  exceptions  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  be  less  apparent  examples  of  this  law.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample in  Latin,  and  other  languages,  k  changes  into  gr — 
.  not  g  into  A:  yet  sometimes  we  find  Ji;_(Lat.  c)  change"^ 
./"'•'iMto^y  through  the  influence  of  neighbouring  soxinds;  thus 
the  g  of  sffrag — wh  ence  ~'fragm%&^. — is"Kar3ene3to  k  in 
fractus.  This  of  course  takes  place  because  it  is  much 
harder  to  articulate  a  soft  consonant  and  then  a  hard  one 
immedia:tely  afterwards  than  it  is  to  pronounce  two  hards 
together.  The  principle  of  assimilation  has  come  in  and 
reversed  the  common  rule  of  phonetic  change ;  but  assi- 
milation itself  is  an  instance  of  the  wider  principle. 
Similarly  hiemps  would  seem  to  be  a  stronger  form  than 
hiems :  and  certainly  the  p  is  merely  'phonetic  and  be- 
longs neither  to  the  base  nor  to  the  case-suffix  s.  But 
because  it  is  very  difiicult  to  ^ound  s  immediately  after 
the  labial  nasal  m,  in  an  indistinct  less  energetic  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word,  a  weak  p  was  heard,  to  bridge  over 
i  the  difficulty :  and  this  made  its  way  at  last  into  the 
'  written  word.  But  the  new  form  though  heavier  is  still 
easier  to  sound  than  the  old  one.  Ease  of  pronunciation 
was  the  reason  why  fragtus  became  fractus  and  hiems 
was  increased  to  hiemps,  just  as  much  as  it  caused  the 
weakening,  e.  g.  of  stlites  into  lites  and  esam  into  eram. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  the  general  endeavour  for  easier 
pronunciation  takes  the  form  of  striving  after  greater 
distinctness  of  sound,  and  so  has  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing a  weaker  letter.  Thus  the  Greeks  unable  to  pro- 
nounce OiBrifii  clearly  changed  the  first  aspirate  into  the 
stronger  tenuis.  But  this  change  also  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  ridrjfii  is  an  easier  word  to  pronounce  than 
BiBtjiji^i.  Taken  by  itself  t  requires  more  effort  to  pro- 
nounce than  6  :  the  check  is  more  complete  in  pronounc- 
ing T  than  in  pronouncing  6  (i.  e.  t'h,  where  the  h  is  due 
to  a  portion  of  the  breath  being  allowed  to  escape  before 
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the  t  is  fully  sounded)\  But  when  9  occurs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  two  consecutive  syllables,  a  greater  effort  is  re- 
quired to  place  the  organs  of  speech  twice  in  the  necessary 
position  for  producing  it.  All  these  and  other  apparent 
exceptions  arising  from  assimilation  and  dissimilation  of 
sounds,  or.  from  indistinct  articulation,  will  be  fully  de- 
scribed in  their  proper  places. 

A  different  cause  has  been  assigned  for  certain  varia- 
tions of  sound  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  his  valuable  lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language :  he  supposes  an  originally 
indistinct  sound,  capable  of  passing  into  different  forms  in 
different  languages  or  different  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage. In  the  fourth  lecture  of  his  second  series,  he  gives 
several  examples  of  "  phonetic  degeneracy :"  and  he  says 
(p.  176)  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  is  "  when  people 
attempt  to  economize  their  breath  and  muscular  energy." 
But  beside  this  cause  of  variation,  and  distinct  from  it,  he 
mentions  another,  which  he  calls  "Dialectic  Growth" 
(p.  180).  By  this  he  accounts  for  the  phonetic  diversity 
which  is  seen  e.g.  in  the  Sanskrit  gharma,  Greek  depfio-i}, 
Latin /ormws — all  undoubtedly  modifications  of  one  Indo- 
European  word  meaning  hot.  These  forms,  he  thinks, 
point  to  "a  previous  state  of  language,  in  which,  as  in  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  the  two  or  three  principal  points  of 
consonantal  contact  were  not  yet  felt  as  definitely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other."  Thus  in  the  instance  given  above, 
the  three  forms  were  received  by  the  three  languages  from 
some  earlier  stage,  in  which  the  articulation  of  the  original 
word  was  so  vague  that  it  might  take  any  one  of  the 
forms  mentioned.  This  is  possible,  nor  is  the  theory  con- 
futed by  the  a  priori  objection  made  to  it  by  Prof.  Cur- 
tius",  that  such  indistinctness  of  sound  is  inconsistent  with 
the  strong  articulation  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  oldest 
languages.  But  there  seems  to  me  more  weight  in  his 
question,  what  the  sound  could  have  been  which  was 

1  See  Ch.  iv.,  On  the  Nature  oi  Sounds. 
=•  Gr.  Et.  p.  380,  note. 
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capable  of  such  strange  variation.  The  numeral  five  is 
expressed  by  panchwn  in  Sanskrit,  irhre  in  common  Greek, 
•Ke/i-Tre  in  Aeolic,  quinque  in  Latin,  pomtis  in  Oscan,  fimf 
in  Gothic,  penhi  in  Lithuanian.  What  can  the  two  con- 
sonantal sounds  have  originally  been  which  could  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  in  so  many  ways  ?  Prof.  Muller 
speaks  of  "  phonetic  idiosyncrasies "  in  particular  lan- 
guages :  which  seems  to  me  only  another  title  for  weak- 
nesses of  articulation  become  hereditary  by  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  another.  But  he  allows'  that 
''these  idiosyncrasies  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain  why 
the  Latin  coquo  should  in  Greek  appear  as  irenTTO)."  Pro- 
fessor Curtius  thinks  that  the  change  from  original  hio  p 
as  in  TreTTTCB,  or  from  i  to  i  as  in  rt?  (Sk.  ^s,  Lat.  guis),  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  involuntary  springing  up  of  para- 
sitic sounds :  thus  that  a  m  or  z)  by  relaxed  articulation 
was  sounded  after  the  h — as  it  actually  did  spring  up  in 
the  Latin,  e.  g.  ting-u-o-  (Gr.  riyya)) ;  and  we  may  hear 
similar  cases  of  relaxed  articulation  in  England,  e.g.  ne-a 
for  nay,  and  ge-ate  for  gate  in  Cumberland :  and  fi-ound 
for  found,  &c.  in  Suffolk — then  this  labial  v  by  degrees 
corrupted  the  h  to  the  labial  p,  and  then  vanished.  Simi- 
larly t  might  arise  from  h  by  the  mediation  of  a  parasitic 
y — thus,  h,  ky,  ty,  t :  the  change  from  k  to  t  being  caused 
by  just  the  same  indistinct  articulation  which  in  England 
causes  us  .often  to  hear  tloth,  and  not  cloth,  and  dlory  not 
glory :  though  Prof.  Max  Miiller  finds  it  hard  to  believe 
"i!C  These  variations  are  of  course  not  universal,  only  oc- 
casional ;  it  is  only  comparatively  a  small  number  of  words. 
in  which  the  Attic  has  weakened  a  k,  which  the  Doric  has 


retained,  tot  or  p:  similarly  the  Doric  has  suffered  change 
in  some  roots  as  well  as  the  Attic :  VF^tt  (orig.  vak)  is  "to 
speak"  in  Doric  as  well  as  in  Attic.  I  think  that  the 
theory  given  above  is  sufiicient  to  explain  most  of  the 
cases :  and  thus  they  are  all  instances  of  a  weakening  tend- 
ency, gradually  affecting  different  dialects  and  languages, 

1  p.  184. 
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and  resisted  by  them  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  of  their 
articulation;  affecting  for  example  the  Doric  least,  the 
Attic  considerably,  the  Aeolic  (compare  ire  five  and  irLo-vpet;^ 
with  the  Attic  irivTe  and  Teaaapes;)  most  of  all ;  leaving 
the  Latin  untouched,  but  attacking  the  Oscan  severely ". 

Many  apparent  and  some  real  exceptions  to  this  prin-r 
ciple  will  be  found  in  languages  which  have  been  largely 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  words :  and  still 
more  where  a  whole  people  has  adopted  the  language  of 
another  race.  Such  a  people  retains  its  own  peculiarities; 
of  pronunciation ;  it  finds  in  the  new  language  some 
sounds  which  are  strange  to  it,  and  which  it  cannot  .pror 
nounce  :.  therefore  it  either  drops  them  altogether,  or  more 
probably  substitutes  for  them  the  nearest  of  its  own,: 
especially  if  such  sounds  do  not  occur  in  the  strange  lan- 
guage. Thus  old  sounds  are  lost  and  new  ones  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  new  sound 
will  be  an  easier  one  than  the  old.    We  have  a  good  illus- 

1  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  vtirvpis  is  Aeolio  :  it  is  old  Ionic. 

2  Dr  Donaldson  {New  Oratylus,  §  121)  explained  this  difference  of 
sound  as  having  been  produced  by  "the  law  of  divergent  articulations" 
from  "  the  union  of  the  original  guttural  and  labial  kp."  I  am  obliged 
to  reject  this  terrible  eombiuation  of  sounds,  because  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  forefathers  possessed  much  more  flexible  muscles  thaij 
we  do.  He  says  {ib.  §  110)  that  "  the  regular  series  of  transitions,  which 
such  a  combination  of  the  guttural  and  labial  would  present,  may  easily 
be  described :  the  guttural  may  be  represented  by  ft,  q,  g,  j,  s,  h,  the  labial 
by  p,b,  v;  and  these  sets  of  letters  may  be  permuted  with  each  other  to 
any  extent."  Just  before  he  says,  "in  those  oases  where  a  dental  makes 
its  appearance,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  arisen  by  a  fault  of  articu- 
lation from  the  sibilant :"  so  that  t  and  d  must  be  added  to  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  guttural.    This  is  indeed  etymology  made  very  easy ! 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  these  lectures  too  little  reference-waa 
made  to  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  independent  of  English 
philologists.  As  an  old  pupil,  I  should  wish  to  do  the  fuUest  honour  to 
the  genius,  learning,  and  untiring  energy  of  Dr  Donaldson :  as  such  also 
I  cannot  but  regret  the  failures  in  judgment  (as  they  seem  to  me)  which 
led  him  either  to  statements  like  those  quoted  above,  which  would 
degrade  etymology  to  the  mere  juggling  pastime  that  it  is  sometimes  held 
to  be,  and  render  scientific  treatment  of  it  impossible — or  to  the  wild  and 
groundless  ethnological  theories  which  mar  the  Varronianus.  If  such 
theories  were  given  as  mere  theories,  no  harm  would  be  done  ;  but  they 
are  put  on  the  same  footing  with  inductions  as  certain  as  those  of  any 
science  can  possibly  be.  It  is  this  mixture  of  the  proven  and  not-proven 
which  must  make  Dr  Donaldson's  books  unfit  for  students  of  comparative 
phEology. 
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tration  close  at  home,  the  way  in  which  the  Keltic  ten- 
dency to  aspirate  unaspirated  sounds  has  affected  the 
pronunciation  of  English  in  Ireland :  e.g.  car  is  sounded 
like  k'har,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Kelto-English  variation. 
So  also  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  along  the  old  Keltic 
border  line  we  find  the  initial  th  of  English  words  dropped, 
just  as  it  is  regularly  dropped  (though  written)  in  Gaelic 
speech :  in  Aberdeen,  Angus,  Moray,  and  North  Caithness, 
hw  has  become/,  through  a  like  influence  ;  thus  "what"  is 
sounded  as  "fat:"  final  d  is  not  heard  for  a  like  reason^ 
The  full  sound  of  the  a  is  retained  in  Ireland,  where  we 
have  weakened  it  in  England.  Here,  however,  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  "the  law  that  a  transplantation 
of  a  language  to  a  new  region  gives  a  check  to  its  growth, 
and  interrupts  for  a  time  its  normal  rate  of  development'." 
Many  instances  where  admixture  of  race  has  operated  on 
sound  will  be  found  in  French,  e.g.  guepe,  guerre,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  gu^pe  is  from  vespa^,  in 
which  case  the  ^  must  be  due  to  the  Frankish  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  Latin  word,  for  there  is  no  tendency  in  Latin  to 
a  parasitic  g  before  a  w.  But  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
(as  Max  Miiller  has  pointed  out*)  that  all  these  French 
w6rds  begintiing  with  gu  can  be  traced  to  German  words. 
It  is  better  to  suppose  that  this  Cfu  was  the  attempt  of  the 
descen3antS~of 'tihe  RPBians  to  pronounce  a  German  w. 


after  they'SS^lH' ^.'IT"  "•"'"  ""  °"it""^  hp.floi^fi  ^  a.s  it,  y^ny 
is.  _But  whichever  explanation  we  take,  we  must  recognise 
the  change  as  resulting  from  the  conflicting  phonetic  laws 
of  two  mixed  peoples'. 

1  Murray,  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  p.  26. 

"  Murray,  ib.  p.  83.  He  gives  many  interesting  examples ;  as  the 
Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy  in  Wexford,  where  some  of  Strongbow's 
followers  settled  in  1169  and  their  descendants  have  preserved  a  curiously 
archaic  form  of  English.  So  also  New  England  in  the  United  States  has 
preserved  many  English  words  which  are  now  obsolete  among  us,  but 
which  were  in  full  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuiy.  See  also 
Ellis,  E.  E.  P.  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

'<>  Braohet,  Fr.  Grammar,  p.  64 :  Boby,  p.  18. 

*  Lectures,  2,  267. 

-'  For  the  history  of  the  effect  of  the  Teutonic  on  the  Koman  languages 
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It  is  ■well  known  that  from  this  operation  of  a  doublei 
set  of  phonetic  laws  the  same  word  may  exist  in  two  forms 
in  the  same  language :  as  in  English  "crab"  and  "cray- 
fish,"  the  latter  being  the  French  ^crevisse  from  German 
krebiz,  krebs'.  The  etymological  tendency  exhibited  in 
"cray-fish"  is  the  last  point  -which  I  wish  to  consider  in  this 
chapter.  The  French  form  being  strange  to  the  English 
ear,  it  was  converted  into  something  which  would  convey 
a  meaning.  "We  have  here  nothing  but  a  highly  irregular 
application  of  the  striving  for  distinctness  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  acting  counter  to  ordinary  phonetic 
change ;  I  say,  irregular,  because  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict in  what  way  it  may  act.  A  great  number  of  instances 
may  be  found  in  Cumberland  where  a  Norse  colony  set- 
tled, probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
introduced  words  which  in  after  time  had  a  strange  sound, 
and  were  identified  with  whatever  English  word  they 
resembled.  Thus  "foss,"  a  waterfall  (as  in  Norway  at 
the  present  day),  was  confused  with  "force"  (fortis),  and 
so  we  get  Scale  Force,  &c. :  the  proper  names  Koli  and 
MioU  are  disguised  in  Coal  Gill  and  Mill  How,  and  the 
compound  name  Toli-Wagen  has  given  us  Dolly  Waggon 
Pike  upon  Helvellyn". 

The  results  of  this  principle  of  change  are  very 
numerous  in  composite  languages  like  the  English.  I  do 
not  however  imagine  that  it  operated- much  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  Greek,  in  the  stage  at  which  we 
know  it,  could  have  little  admixture  which  is  not  manifest 
at  the  first  glance :  and  the  Latin  was  not  much  niore 
affected.  In  pure  languages,  I  conclude  (in  spite  of  a  few 
real  and  some  apparent  exceptions),  phonetic  change  has 
a  downward  tendency  ;  it  causes  in  general  weakening  of 
the  language,  even  though  that  weakening  may  be  use- 
see  Diez,  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Bomance  Languages,  trans. 
Cayley,  p.  60. 

»  lb.  p.  68. 
'     ^  See  Ferguson,  Northmen  in  Cumberland,  for  these  and  many  other 
etymologies. 
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fully  employed.  What  then  was  the  original,  of  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  are  copies,  weakened  each  in  its  own 
peculiar  way?  This  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
Chapter. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DEEIVATION  OF  LATIN  WORDS   FEOM  GREEK. 

Tte  facts  are  so  very  simple,  yet  ttere  is  so  much  miscon- 
.ception  about  them,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  say  a  word  on 
the  supposed  derivation  of  Latin  words  from  Greek.  This 
theory  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  of 
a  Greek  and  non-Greek  element  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
made  its  way  into  English  works  without  much  examination 
through  the  influence  of  Niebuhr's  extraordinary  genius ;  but 
which  has  been  completely  overthrown  by  Comparative  Phi- 
lology. The  apparently  Greek  element  in  the  Latin  language 
is  (generally  speaking)  that  part  of  the  common  inheritance  of 
the  Greeks  and  Italians,  which  each  nation  retained  and  de- 
veloped after  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  original 
stock '.  The  apparently  non-Greek  element  is  that  portion  of 
the  common  inheritance  which  was  neglected  by  the  Greeks—^ 
or,  if  retained  by  provincial  and  obscure  dialects,  was  disused 
by  those  which  possessed  a  literature;  which  therefore  in  pro- 
cess of  time  seemed  to  be — to  some  extent  actually  was — 
peculiar  to  the  Italians.  The  community  of  terms  denoting 
peaceful  occupations  and  the  difference  of  warhke  terms,  which 
Niebuhr  notes,  only  shew  that  the  science  of  war  had  not  been 
developed  by  the  Graeco-Italian  people. 

What  then  are  we  to  say  of  words  like  lyra,  &c.  ?     Are  not 

these  derived  from  the  Greek?      Certainly  not  derived.     No 

Latin  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  in  the  proper  sense  of 

the  term.     The  Latin  harrowed  words  fully  formed  from  the 

Greek,  which  it  spelt  on  different  principles  according  to  the 

1  See  this  more  developed  in  Max  Miiller,  Cfcjps  pom  a  German 
'  Workshop,  n.  41,  &o. 
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different  times  at  which  they  become  nationalised.  ,  At  the 
earliest  period  at  which  such  borrowed  words  occur,  we  find 
them  spelt  with  such  Latin  characters  as  most  nearly  repre^ 
sented  those  Greek  sounds  which  had  either  been  developed  by 
the  Greek  after  the  parting  of  the  two  peoples,  or  which  had  been 
lost  by  the  Latins  out  of  the  original  common  stock.  Thus 
the  Greek  aspirates — peculiar  developments  of  the  Greek — 
appeared  in  Latin  as  unaspirated  mutes;  e.g.  Aciles  ('Ax'^A-^i's), 
Bruges  ($pi5-y£s);  this  last  word  shews  moreover  that  the  full 
Latin  u  was  taken  as  the  nearest  Latin  exponent  of  the  Greek 
upsilon  (a  modified  u),  and  in  Plautus  ss  appears  as  the  best  re- 
presentative of  the  strong  Greek  ^  (which  differed  from  the  old 
weak  Italian  z)  in  hadisso,  tarpessita,  &o.  In  the  Augustan 
age,  on  the  contrary,  Greek  characters  are  borrowed  as  well  as 
the  sounds,  the  Y  in  li/ra,  the  Z  in  zona,  &o. :  while  a  combi- 
nation of  letters  represented  the  complex  sound  of  the  Greek 
aspirates — chorda,  philosophia,  &c.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
these  words  were  not  derived  from  the  Greek;  they  were  not 
formed  from  a  Greek  root  by  adding  to  it  a  Latin  suffix ;  they 
were  derived  in  Greece  from  Greek  roots  by  Greek  sufiixes  and 
transplanted  when  fully  grown  into  Latin.  They  are  as  foreign 
to  the  Latin  language  and  its  development,  as  the  men  and  things 
they  represent  were  foreign  to  Rome.  But  from  these  borrowed 
Greek  words  it  was  inferred  by  a  false  analogy  that  numbers  of 
genuine  Latin  words  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Because 
I'l/ra  was  the  Greek  Xvpa,  it  was  supposed  that  lacruma  was  the 
Gseek  SdKpvfjui ;  and  consequently  it  was  written  lacryma,  or 
even  by  some  curious  fatality  laahryma.  But  in  truth  the 
words  have  nothing  in  common  except  their  base  dakr  (whence 
the  A.-S.  teagor,  our  "tear");  each  was  formed  from  that  base, 
butbyits  own  suffix  in  its  own  land  :  the  emotional  Italian  was 
not- likely  to  lack  a  word  for  a  tear,  till  he  had  borrowed  it 
from  the 'Greek!  In  other  cases — e.g.  the  Latin  dlua,  no 
doubt  the  noun  svlva  existed  in  Graeco-Italian  days,  and  was 
then  modified  by  the  two  peoples  in  different  ways  according  to 
their  different  phonetic  laws.  But  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to 
write  silua  with  y,  that  is,  to  imply  that  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  -uXij.  Indeed  the  Latin  has  kept  the  old 
form  more  nearly  than  the  Greek ;  it  has  changed  w  to  i,  and  a 
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to  d,  both,  regular  Latin  changes,  and  both  weakenings ;  but 
vXi;' exhibits  no  less  than  four  weakenings;  s  has  passed  into 
the  routh  breathing ;  u  has  (as  always  in  Greek)  been  weakened 
to  upsuon  ;  v  has  passed  out  altogether,  and  a  has  been  thinned 
to  17. 

The  rule  then  to  follow  in  writing  Latin  is  very  simple : 
we  must  use  the  letters  Y,  Z.  and  the  compounds,  ch.  th.  ph. 
jn  wordsfiorrowed  from  the  Greek  and  in  no  others.  Such 
words  are  not  difficult  to  recognisi!     They  are  mostly  words 


relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences  which  the  Romans  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  .^11  other  words  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  genuine  Latin,  and  should  be  written  in  the 
Latin  character.  The  only  exception  which  should  be  allowed 
is  in  cases  where  we  have  express  testimony  that  Roman 
writers  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  employed  Greek 
characters — or  the  equivalent  compounds  in  Latin — in  words 
which  are  beyond  doubt  genuinely  Latin,  but  which  by  a  mis- 
taken analogy  were  then  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek.  In  such  cases  we  may  write,  e.g.  pulcher^ — ^though 
we  believe  it  to  be  etymologically  wrong — on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  we  write,  e.  g.  caussa,  and  querella;  because  they 
represent  the  spelling  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  in  use  in 
Cicero's  day  among  educated  men ;  not  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  Greek  TroXv^poos".  Lucretius  truly  says,  "  Utilitas 
expressit  nomina  rerum ; "  and  it  is  equally  true  that  use  must 
always  be  the  standard  of  orthography,  and  must  override 
etymological  considerations.  Only  let  our  standard  in  Latin 
be  the  usage  of  Cicero's  time,  not  of  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance. 

1  See  Cic.  Orat.  e.  48.  §  160. 

'  It  is  possible  however  tte  h  in  this  and  similar  words,  Cethegus, 
Carthago,  &c.,  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greet,  but  may  be  a 
vulgar  use  of  the  aspirate  which  was  passing  into  the  literary  language 
in  Cicero's  day.  His  phrase  "usum  loquendi  populo  ooncessi"  rather 
supports  this  view.  See  additional  evidence  in  the  section  on  "  Aspira- 
tion'' in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  and  Eoacher,  de  Aspiratione  apud 
Somanos  in  Cuitins,  Studien,  11.  2.  143,  &o. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  INDO-EUBOPEAN  PEOPLES. 

I  TRANSLATE  from  ScUeicher'  the  very  brief  and  clear 
account  of  the  main  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
variously  called  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  or  Aryan 
language  :  to  which  can  be  traced  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  Europe",  and  two  at  least  of  those  of  Asia,  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  Zend. 

"The  name  of  Indo-Germanic  has  been  given  to  a 
certain  class  of  the  languages  of  the  Asiatic-European  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  which  are  so  accordant  with  each  other, 
and  which  differ  so  much  from  all  other  languages  in  their 
nature,  that  they  clearly  shew  themselves  to  have  sprung 
from  a  common  original  language.  Within  this  Indo- 
Germanic  family  of  languages,  some,  which  are  more 
closely  geographically  connected,  shew  themselves  certainly 
to  be  the  most  nearly  allied,  so  that  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  divides  into  three  groups  or  divisions.    These  are — \ 

"  I.  The  Aryan'  division,  consisting  of  the  Indian  and 
Ira/nian,  or  more  correctly  Eranian,  families  of  languages, 
which  are  very  closely  related  to  each  other. 

"  The  oldest  representative  and  original  language  of  the 
Indian  family,  and  the  oldest*  known  language  of  the 

^  Compendium  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik,  pp.  6 — 8. 

"  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  Aryan  is  here  applied  only  to  the  two 
Asiatic  peoples  who  can  be  certainly  proved  to  have  called  themselYes  by- 
that  name. 

*  Prof.  Schleicher  of  course  does  not  mean  that  the  Sanskrit  esdsted 
before  the  G-reek  and  Latin,  but  that  it  is  known  to  us  in  an  older  stage 
than  any  other.  The  error  which  arises  from  regarding  every  Sanskrit 
form  as  older  than  the  corresponding  forms  in  Greek  and  LaUn  will  be 
noticed  at  p.  34, 
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Indo-Germanic  tongue  altogether,  is  tlie  old  Indian,  the 
language  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Yedas ;  at  a  later 
time  in  a  simpler  form  and  as  a  grammatical  literary 
language,  contrasted  with  the  popular  dialects,  named 
Sanskrit. 

"  We  do  not  know  Eranian  in  its  original  form ;  the 
oldest  Eranian  languages  which  have  reached  us  are  the 
old  Bactrian  or:  Zend  (the  eastern),  and  the  old  Persian, 
the  language  of  the  Achaemenidean  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(the  western).  To  this  family  belongs  also  the  Armenian, 
which  we  first  know  at  a  later  time,  and  which  must  have 
separated  earlier  from  the  Eranian  original  language. 

"II.  The  south-western  European  portion  consisting  of 
(1)  the  Greek,  nearest  to  which  stands  a  language  only 
known  in  its  modern  form,  the  Albanian:  (2)  the  Italian; 
the  oldest  known  forms  of  this  family  are  the  Za<m,-^^and 
especially  important  for  us  is  the  old  Latin,  as  it  was 
spoken  before  the  introduction  of  the  educated  literary 
language  moulded  by  Greek  influence, — the  Umhrian,  and 
the  Oscan :  (3)  the  Keltic :  the  best  preserved,  but  still 
very  decomposed,  language  of  the  Keltic  family  is  the  Old 
Irish,  reaching  from  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

"  III.  The  northern  European  portion,  consisting  of  the 
■Sclavonic  family,  with  the  closely  allied  Lithuanian  (which 
is  for  us  the  important  language  among  this  group),  and 
the  Teutonic,  which  is  widely  sundered  from  both. 

"  The  oldest  forms  of  language  in  this  portion  are  the 
Old  Bulgarian — old  Ecclesiastical  Sclavonic  in  MS.,  dating 
up  to  the  eleventh  century :  the  Lithitanian — first  brought 
under  our  notice  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  clearly  of 
much  higher  antiquity — and  the  Gothic,  of  the  fourth 
century.  Near  to  the  Gothic,  however,  are  the  most 
ancient  representatives  of  the  German  and  the  Norse,  the 
Old  High-German  and  Old  Norse,  to  be  brought  forward 
where  they  present  older  forms  than  the  Gothic. 

"It  is  in  the  Asiatic  division  that  is  contained  most  that 
is  ancient  in  the  sounds  and  in  the  fabric  of  language,  and 
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here  again  especially  in  the  Old  Indian.  Then  follows  with 
reference  to  antiquity — that  is  to  say,  in  the  retaining 
its  similarity  to  the  original  language,  in  having  fewer 
strongly  developed  individual  forms — the  southern  Euro- 
pean division,  in  which  the  Greek  had  remained  closest  to 
the  original ;  finally,  the  northern  European  group,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  presents  itself  as  developed  with  the 
most  individuality,  and  in  which  the  least  remains  of  the 
original  speech  are  to  be  traced. 

"  If  we  combine  this  statement  with  the  relationship 
already  described  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  among 
themselves,  and  draw  from  the  two  our  conclusion  as  to 
the  process  of  the  divisions  of  the  main  body  of  Indo- 
Germanic  speech  in  the  earliest  times,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results :  The  Indo-Germanic  original  speebh 
divided  itself,  first,  by  the  unequal  development  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  province,  into  two  sections  :  it  divided  off 
from  itself  the  Sclavo- Teutonic,  the  language  which  after- 
wards divided  into  Teutonic  and  Sclavo-Lithuanian :  and 
later,  that  portion  of  the  original  speech  which  remained, 
the  Aryo-Oraeco-Italo-Keltic,  divided  itself  into  Graeco- 
Italo-Keltic  and  Aryan,  of  which  the  first-named  soon 
divided  itself  into  Greek  and  Italo-Keltic  :  and  the 
latter,  the  Aryan,  remained  undivided  for  a  considerable 
time. 

"At  a  later  period  the  Sclavo-Lithuanian,  the  Aryan 
(Indo-Eranian),  and  Italo-Keltic  further  divided  them- 
selves. It  is  possible  that  at  some  or  all  of  the  divisions 
more  languages  arose  than  are  now  manifest,  as  in  many 
instances  in  process  of  time  Indo-Germanic  languages  have 
probably  become  extinct.  The  more  towards  the  East  an 
Indo-Germanic  people  lives,  so  much  more  of  what  is 
ancient  has  their  language  retained.  The  more  towards 
the  west  they  have  gone,  so  much  the  less  of  what  is  old, 
and  so  mapy  more  new  formations  are  to  be  found  in  their 
language.  Prom  these  and  other  intimations  we  may 
conclude  that  the  SclayoTTeutonic  race  first  .began  their 
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jouraeyings  towards  the  west :  then  foUow.ed  the  Graeco- 
Italo-Keltic :  of  the  Aryans  who  remaihed  behind,  the 
Indians  travelled  south-eastward,  and  the  Eranians  spread 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The  home  of  the  original 
Indo-Germaniq  race  is  to  be  sought  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Asia. 

"  It  is  only  of  the  Indians,  who  were  the  last  to  separate 
from  the  parent  stem,  that  we  can  say  with  any  certainty 
that  they  drove  out  an  aboriginal  people  from  their  later 
dwelling-place,  «tiuch  of  whose  language  passed  into  their 
own ;  of  many  of  the  other  Indo-Germanic  peoples  such 
an  hypothesis  is  highly  probable." 

Prof.  Schleicher  proceeds  to  shew  the  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship of  the  main  families  of  the  Indo-Germanic  speech 
by  the  diagram  given  below ;  in  which  the  length  of  the 
lines  indicates  the  probable  time  of  separation. 


,  Teutonic. 


Indo-Ger, 


Original  Lao, 


I  have  given  Schleicher's  words  as  a  concise  and  clear 
statement  of  the  relationship  of  the  different  peoples  of 
the  common  stock.  But  in  some  points  it  is  open  to  dis- 
pute. For  example,  a  theory  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
North  European  family  was  not  the  first'  to  leave  the 
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Connection 
between 
the  Latin 
and  Keltic 
at  given  iy 
Schleicher. 


common  stock :  that  there  was  a  common  European  family , 
which  subsisted  together  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  separation  from  the  Asiatic  stock,  presumably  in  central 
Europe,  whence  it  afterwards  parted  north  and  south. 
This  doctrine  has  been  maintained  by  Fick\  The  force  of 
his  arguments  will  hardly  be  understood  here ;  but  briefly 
stated  they  are — 

(1)  the  non-existence  of  the  letter  I  in  the  Asiatic 
division  before  its  separation  into  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  for 
this  letter  is  not  found  in  Zend :  he  concludes  that  the' 
letter  was  developed  by  the  European  family  in  common; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Sanskrit  alone :  evidence  for  this 
will  appear  in  the  history  of  I,  in  Chapter  V. ; 

(2)  the  great  corruption  of  the  gutturials  in  Asia,  con- 
trasted with  their  firmness  in  the  European  languages  ;     ' 

(3)  the  -difference  in  the  ground-form -of- many  word* 
in  the  European  contrasted  with  the  Asiatic  vocabulary, 
and  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  words  common 
to  Europe,  but  not  found  in  Asia ;  against  this  must  of 
course  be  set  a  similar  but  smaller  list  of  words  common 
to.  Asia  and  South  Europe,  but  strange  to  North  Europe ; 

(4)  the  absence  of  agricultural  terms  common  to  Asia 
and  Europe;  on  this  see  Mommsen's  History  of  Borne, 
ch.  ii. ; 

(5)  the  common  European  development  of  the  vowel  e, 
which  points  very  strongly  to  a  lengthened  time  in  which 
the  whole  European  race  lived  together. 

Of  these  the  first  and  fifth  argument  seem  to  me  the 
most  important,  and  on  the  whole  to  make  out  a  stronger 
case  than  Schleicher's.  If  then  this  view  be  adopted, 
the  .diagram  must  be  modified  to  correspond  to  it, 

Schleicher's  view  of  the  near  connection  of  the  Keltic 
with  the  Italian  also  is  disputable.  I  may  briefly  give 
here  some   of  the  principal  arguments  on  both    sides, 

1  See  his  Worterlmch,  p.  1045,  and  his  late  treatise,  wMoh  is  specially 
devoted  to  this  point,  Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  der  Indagermanen 
Eurojaas. 
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though  their  force  will  not  be  seen  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  phonetic  laws  described  in  the  following 
chapters.  Schleicher  believes  in  a  "  Graeco-Italo-  Keltisch  " 
period:  in  which  the  ancestors  of  those  peoples  divided 
the  a  sound  into  a,  e^  o,  after  parting  from  the  Teutonic 
race,  or  at  least  the  Gothic  division  of  it.  Then  the 
Greeks  parted  off,  and  an  Italo-Keltic  period  followed, 
distinguished  by  the  loss  of  aspirates  and  retention  of  spi- 
rants, and  notably  also  by  the  loss  of  the  old  middle  voice 
and  the  formation  of  a  quite  new  form  peculiar  to  the  Ita- 
lians and  the  Kelts  :  compare  legitur,  Keltic  \egthar,  with 
T^Ayerai.  After  their  final  separation  the  Kelts  lost  the 
ablative  and  the  reduplicated  perfect,  losses  which  distin- 
guish Keltic  from  Italian.  Other  points  of  agreement 
between  the  Keltic  and  Italian,  not  found  between  any 
other  two  languages,  are  the  formative  suffix  -tion  (sion), 
and  perhaps  -trie  ;  the  dative  plural  in  h,fratribus,  braith- 
rih,  while  all  the  North  European  languages  have  m,  e.  g. 
Gothic  hrothrmn,  the  termination  i  alike  for  the  genitive 
singular  and  nominative  plural  of  the  a-stem,  and  the  fu- 
ture suffix  -bo,  -bis,  &c.,  for  which  forms  in  b  and /appear 
in  old  Irish.  Lottner  and  Ebel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
nect the  Keltic  with  the  North  European  languages^ 
They  argue  from  the  agreement  of  diphthongs  {ai,  oi,  au, 
iu,  in  Keltic,  ai,  ei,  au,  iu,  in  Teutonic,  four  in  each  lan- 
guage, while  the  Graeco-Italians  certainly  had  six,  ai,  ei, 
oi,  au,  eu,  ou) :  and  from  the  diiferent  origin  of  some  con- 
sonants ;  thus  the  Kymric^  ch  is  from  h,  a  substitute  for  s, 
the  Gaelic  /  is  a  hardened  v,  the  Kymric  /,  according  to 
Ebel,  is  derived  from  s,  except  where  it  occurs  in  words 

1  Ebel's  argtunents  may  be  seen  in  Keltische  Studien  (Engl,  trans., 
pp.  119—132).  See  also  Schleicher's  Kurzer  Abriss  der  Gesch.  der  Ital. 
Sprachen  in  the  Bheinisches  Museum  for  1859,  and  Ebel  in  Kuhu  and 
Schleicher's  Beitrdge,  i.  429. 

s  Keltic  comprises  the  Kymric  or  Welsh,  the  now  extinct  Cornish,  and 
the  Armorican,  or  ancient  language  of  Brittany :  these  three  are  nearly 
related,  and  are  sometimes  all  included  under  the  name  Kymric.  More 
di'sUriet  are  the  Erse  or  old  Irish,  the  Gaelic  of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
Manx :  these  are  all  sometimes  called  Gadhelie.  ■ 
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certainly  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  on  the  other  haod  the 
Latin  h  and  /  come  from  aspirates,  not  from  other  spirants. 
Some  agreements  in  inflexion  between  the  Keltic  and  Lithu- 
anian are  not  nearly  so  convincing  as  Schleicher's  which 
are  given  above.  Lastly,  Ebel  sees  "a  pervading  analogy 
in  the  Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  and  both  branches  of  the  Kel- 
tic'," evidenced,  for  instance,  by  the  employment  of  pre- 
fixes to  express  completed  action,  instead  of  reduplication, 
as  in  Graeco-Italian ;  such  prefixes  are  ru  or  ro  in  Keltic, 
ga  in  Gothic,  the  modern  German  ge,  both  of  which  have 
this  force,  though  also  some  others. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
confined  to  the  forms  and  inflexions  of  words :  they  are 
not  drawn  from  the  common  possession  (which  is  indubi- 
table) of  very  many  words  by  the  Latin  and  Keltic,  espe- 
cially the  Kymric.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  generally  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  genuinely  Keltic  words 
and  those  which  were  only  borrowed  from  the  Latin  after 
the  Romans  came  into  contact  with  the  Kelts.  When  we 
find  words  like  fin  and  flcmh,  occurring  only  in  Kymric 
and  Armoricto,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here 
fiMis  and  fiamma  borrowed.  But  when  we  find  words  like 
"traeth,"  a  sandy  flat,  occurring  in  Kymric,  and  in  slightly 
different  forms  in  Cornish,  Armorican,  Irish,  and  Gaelic, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  each  of  these  races,  which  were  pro-, 
bably  separate,  before  the  Romans  came  into  contact  with 
them,  either  independently  borrowed  the  Latin  "tractus," 
or  passed  it  on  from  one  to  another.  Still  Ebel's  list  of 
borrowed  words  (in  which  traeth  occurs)  cannot  often  be 
challenged,  and  it  is  incomparably  larger  than  that  of 
words  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Latin  and  Keltic,  and  not 
shared  by  the  North  Europeans.  We  are  therefore  forced 
back  upon  the  arguments  from  forms  given  above.  Now 
such  arguments  are,  generally  speaking,  stronger  than  any 
mere  agreement  of  words.  But  in  this  case  they  lose 
much  of  their  usual  force  from  the  obviously  late  character 
^ .Celtie  Smdies,.Tpt  128^ 
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of  a  great  part  of  Keltic  grammar.  Thus  the  personal  suf- 
fixes of  the  Welsh  verbs  have  hardly  anything  in  common 
■with  the  Irish ;  they  are  clearly  new  Kymric  developments, 
while  the  Irish  has  preserved  the  older  forms.  Similar 
novelties  occur  in  every  division  of  Keltic  grammar,  the 
Irish  included.  All  that  we  can  therefore  say  is,  that  we 
cannot  expect,  under  the  circumstances,  to  find  greater 
analogies  than  those  which  Schleicher  has  pointed  out : 
they  are  not  conclusive,  but  they  are  all  that  can  be  had. 
I  think  his  case  here  is  stronger  than  that  of  his  op- 
ponents^. 

It  may  be  useful  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  divisions  of 
the  Hellenic  speech.  The  divisions  of  the  Italian  race  (as 
proved  by  linguistic  research,  not  mere  tradition)  are 
given  by  Mommsen,  in  his  History  of  Rome.  The  old 
threefold  division  of  the  Hellenes  into  Dores,  Aeoles,  and 
lones,  requires  further  subdivision. 

The  grammarians  early  recognised  two  forms  of  Doric : 
one  the  harder  or  more  severe,  spoken  by  the  Laconians, 
the  islanders  of  Crete,  in  Gyrene,  and  in  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy  :  the  other  softer,  called  aveifihri  km  ^(OafiaXrj 
Ampi<;  by  a  scholiast  on  Theokritus,  which  was  commonly 
used  by  that  writer  (though,  at  least  as  we  have  the  text, 
with  many  forms  of  the  severe  Doric  intermixed),  as  by 
Epicharmus  and  Sophron  before  him,  and  by  the  Sicilians 
in  general,  and  the  Dorians  of  Messene,  Argolis,  and  Me- 
gara,  and  Greece  proper,  and  the  islands  near  Asia  Minor. 
The  hardDoric  has  most  peculiarities  in  common  with  the 
Aeolic,  the  soft  Doric  with  the  Ionic  :  but  to  this  general 
statement  there  are  a  good  many  exceptions,  which  will 
appear  hereafter.  Time  also  brought  the  hard  Doric  into 
greater  conformity  with  the  soft :  this  transition  varied  of 
course  with  the  circumstances  of  the  speakers :  thus  the 
isolated  people  of  Gyrene,  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
retained  forms  which  were  falling  out  elsewhere  in  the 
fourth.  It  may  be  added  that  the  TrXaretatr/to?,  commonly 
1  I  ougM'to  say  that  I  am  unfortunately  not  a  Eeltio  scholar. 


The  HeU 
le.nic  »ub' 
divisions: 


i.  Doric, 
hard  and 
soft; 
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supposed  to  distinguish  all  Doric',  was  certainly  not 
peculiar  to  the  Dorians,  but  shared  by,  them  with  nearly 
all  the  Aeolic  race. 

The  most  important  subdivisions  of  the  Aeolic  speech 
are  the  Lesbian,  or  Aeolic  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Thessalian, 
and  the  Boeotian :  probably  the  Arcadian  and  the  Elean 
should  be  added.  The  Lesbian  is  principally  known  to  us 
by  inscriptions,  and  by  the  fragments  of  Alkaeus  and 
Sappho :  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  idylls  of 
Theokritus  are  also  Lesbian,  and  have  been  excellently 
restored  by  Ahrens.  A  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  is  the 
extensive  throwing  back  of  the  accent ;  also  a  rather 
greater  loss  of  the  rough  breathing.  The  symbol  of  the 
digamma  was  retained  longer  than  by  the  lonians,  but  not 
so  long  as  by  the  Boeotians,  or  by  the  Italian  Dorians :  the 
sound  was  passing  out  in  Asia  Minor  about  the  same  time. 
The  Lesbian  and  Boeotian  are  principally  marked  as  mem- 
bers of  one  head-dialect  by  their  strong  tendency  to 
assimilation  of  consonants — of  the  nasals,  liquids,  and 
sibilants  in  Lesbian,  and  of  the  dentals  in  Boeotian ;  and 
by  the  tendency  to  weaken  an  original  a  sound  to  o  and  u  in 
the  Lesbian,  to  i  in  the  Boeotian ;  this  identity  of  principle, 
but  difference  of  practice,  is  just  what  might  be  expected 
from  kindred  tribes  separated  widely  in  abode.  The  Boeo- 
tian is  known  to  us  principally  by  inscriptions  and  by  the 
fragments  of  Corinna.  The  Thessalian  (which  is  known 
by  very  few  inscriptions)  appears  to  combine  their  peculi- 
arities :  it  doubles  both  liquids  and  dentals,  and  it  weakens 
a  into  0,  with  the  Lesbian,  while  in  some  minor  vowel 
changes  it  agrees  with  the  Boeotian.  It  thus  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  two,  and  vindicates  then- 
title  to  a  community  of  origin  more  recent  than  the  first 
separate  existence  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  The  last  writer 
on  the  subject,  Gelbke",  supposes  that  Thessalywas  their 

1  Compare  Theok  xv.  88;  see  however  the  discission  upon  the  sound 
of  the  a  at  the  end  of  §  1  of  Chapter  Tii. 

' .  De  dialeeto  Areadica  in  Ouitius,  Studien,  Vol.  ii.  Part  2, 
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commou  seat,  whence  one  division  passed  either  by  land, 
or  by  the  islands  over  the  sea  to  Asia,  another  to  Boeotia, 
and,  if  his  theory  be  true,  also  to  the  Peloponnesus :  for 
Jie  includes  among  the  Aeolic  the  Arcadian  and  Elean 
dialects,  which  Ahrens^  believes  to  be  Doric.  Gelbke  has 
the  additional  evidence  of  a  Tegeatic  inscription,  and  he 
•makes  the  balance  lean  to  the  Aeolic  side,  though  the 
proof  cannot  be  called  conclusive".  He  places  the  Arca- 
dian, together  with  the  Lesbian,  as  inclining  towards  the 
Ionic :  and  he  adds  the  Cypriote ;  the  old  legend  of  the 
.colonisation  of  Cyprus  by  Arcadians,  on  the  return  from 
Troy,  is  supported  by  linguistic  facts.  The  Eleans,  on  the 
other  side,  he  connects  rather  with  the  Boeotians,  whose 
language  undoubtedly  comes  nearest  to  the  Doric.  It  is 
■remarkable  that  the  Cypriote  was  written  in  at  least  semi- 
.cuneiform  characters,  each  of  which  stood  for  a  syllable, 
no.t  a  single  sound.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  (as 
all  the  other  alphabets  of  Europe  are)  of  Phoenician 
origin :  and  there  seems  no  evidence  for  Lenormant's  sug- 
gestion', that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  system  once  common 
to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  found  mixed  up  with 
Greek  symbols,  in  the  Lycian  and  Carian  alphabets. 

The  account  commonly  given  of  the  Ionic,  that  it  is 
divided  into  three  periods,  the  early,  that  of  Homer ;  the 
middle,  that  of  Herodotus  j  and  the  third,  the  Attic — is  not 
:satisfactory.  The  Attic  is  certainly  not  a  development  of 
the  Ionic  of  Herodotus:  in  many  respects,  e.g.  in  still 
:  preserving  the  original  a  after  p,  where  the  Ionic  has 
.allowed  it  to  pass  into  iq,  it  represents  an  older  form.  The 
vowel  variations  in  Herodotus  are  not  easy  to  reduce  to 
principle.     Generally  a  has  passed  into  t] :  yet  sometimes 

1  De  dialeetis  Graecis,  i.  225.  The  above  stetch  is  prinoipally  taken 
from  this  most  valuable  work,  which,  though  published  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  is  stOl  the  best  on  the  subject. 

^  It  consists  chiefly  of  certain  vowel  changes:  the  Arcadians  have 
the  peculiar  v  of  the  Lesbians,  e.g.  Lesb.  d?ri),  Arcadian  xari;  a  number 
of  words  where  o  occurs  wdpnof,  icip^a.  [i.e.  KapSia),  &o.,  and  many  other 
minute  points. 

»  Essai  sur  la propag(ition  de  V Alphabet  FMnicien,  p.  106,  note. 
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the  a  is  retained  (as  in  -xpaa-dai)  where-  the  Attic  has 
allowed  the  change.  In  the  peculiar  form  appto^ko)  (Attic 
opptuSeo))  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  (followed  by  a 
double  p)  does  not  represent  the  full  a-sound.  Generally, 
a  single  vowel  sound  is  preferred  to  a  diphthong,  as  rpw/j-a, 
wv  (odv),  ip6<;,  ojSaiKovra,  &c.-,  but  there  are  not  many 
exarhpleS  of  each  of  these  variations ;  while  almost  uni- 
versally e  is  retained  .when  it  is  the  first  member  of 
a  diphthong,  (as  in  ea,  -.eat,  eei,  eov,  eco),  where  the  Attic 
absorbs  it.  The  vocalization  of  v  is  obviously  an  Ionic 
weakening ;  as  in  iffTaKarai,  dwiKoUiTO,  fxr^yavtiaTo ; 
generally  accompanied  by  change  of  a  preceding  vowel,  as 
in  airLKaTO,  ■ijirKTriaTo,  kireKearo.  The  older  forms  are 
remarkably  preserved  in  some  of  the  declensions,  espe- 
cially the  i-class,  where  we  find  e.g.  iroki<i,  ttoXio^,  ttoXi  (for 
TToXi-i),  iroXiv,  TroXte?,  iroklav,  iroXiai,  TToXtas  or  TroXts. 
Generally,  however,  the  vowels  have  changed  more  in  the 
Herodotean  Ionic  :  but  in  the  cases  (few  in  all)  where  we 
find  diiferent  consonants  in  Attic  and  Ionic,  the  latter  has 
the  oldest  sound.  The  connection  of  the  two  is  extremely 
close,  more  close  than  the  Aeolic  of  Boeotia  and  the  Aeolic 
of  Asia :  probably  in  the  main  the  Attic  has  preserved 
very  closely  the  language  spoken  at  the  time  of  the 
separation,  influenced  to  some  extent  by  neighbouring 
dialects  ;  while  the  Ionic  changed  more,  chiefly  to  softer 
sounds,  which  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  more 
luxurious  life  of  Ephesus  and  Miletus.  The  older  Ionic, 
which  is  supposed  to  be '  represented  by  JJomerTis 
cleiusive^  Mv  jl:''aley,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Iliad,  has 
"maintained  that  the  Homeric  poems,  in  their  pr^^eiit 
form,  have  no. clainTlo  their  su^^^^^^e ;  but  that  they 


werecombmed  at  a  late  datefrom  a  very  much  larger 
stock  of  pre-existent  materials.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  language  of  the  poems :  the  forms  of  the 
words  bear  the  impress  of  a  school  of  poets  who  were 
writing  in  a  language  not  that  spoken  in  their  day,  but , 
one ,  containing  many  archaic  forms,  and  many  others 
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formed  on  their  model  which  were  probably  never  tised_ at 


_^Hn_a£tuai  Jjfe.T^This  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Ourtius^ ;  and  "  it  is  certain,"  as  he  says,  "  that  this  dialect 
is  the  production  of  a  conventional  minstrel-usage,  which 
preserved  a  number  of  very  old  forms  and  sounds  regarded 
as  in  process  of  extinction ;  but  at  the  same  time  availed 
itself  of  many  formations  of  later  date,  and  evidently  in 
contemporary  use."  It  is  clear  then  that,  though  we  may 
find  many  old  forms  here,  we  find  no  genuine  old  Ionic 
dialect^. 

Gelbke's  hypothesis  that  the  Asiatic  Aeoles  passed 
from  Thessaly  to  Asia  Minor  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Prof  E.  Curtius,  who,  in  his  recent  History  of  Greece, 
reverses  the  account  commonly  given  of  the  lonians,  and 
makes  the  Asiatic  settlements  the  oldest ;  from  these 
brings  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  across  by  the  islands, 
while  the  Dores  came  by  the  northern  mainland.  These 
may  have  passed  by  the  Aeoles  while  they  were  still  in 

^  In  Ms  Erlduterungen,  p.  46,  Eng.  trans.  The  proof  is  too  long  to 
give  here :  but  instances  will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter. 

^  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  said  that  the  Homeric  syntax  speaks 
strongly  for  the  antiquity  of  the  poems,  though  not  necessarily  for  their 
origin  as  single  and  complete  works  of  one  -writer.  Its  chief  charaoter- 
dstic  is  its  exceeding  and  unnecessary  fulness.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of 
being  the  product  of  an  age  absolutely  unfettered  by  grammatical  rule, 
when  formal  syntax  was  unknown :  and  the  writers  employed  in  their 
lull  freedom  the  boundless  resources  of  the  language :  they  did  not  use 
them  irregularly,  because  there  was  no  restriction.  In  subsequent 
generations  this  unnecessary  luxuriance  was  pruned:  enough  was  left 
in  Attic  Greek  to  express  the  nicest  distinctions  of  thought:  but  va- 
riations from  rule  appear,  such  as  the  use  of  6s  and  el  with  the  sub- 
junctive, the  optative  without  dv  in  the  direct  statement  (Coeph.  594, 
Antig.  605,  sometimes  needlessly  altered)  the  use  of  oi)  liii  with  the 
other  persons  of  the  future  and  the  subjunctive,  (e.g.  CEd.  Col.  176, 
Elect.  1052  and  1029),  as  well  as  the  three  usual  in  Attic,  and  others  like 
these;  which  would  be  inconceivable  except  as  lingering  reminiscences 
of  an  older  usage,  in  no  way  incorrect  but  needlessly  abundant.  It  be- 
comes therefore  necessary  to  reconcile  the  want  of  genuineness  in  the 
forms  of  words  (mentioned  in  the  text)  with  the  age  which  the  syntax 
demands.  It  is  only  possible  to  do  so  by  postulating  a  very  great  age  for 
the  poems  in  their  separate  form  (out  of  which  I  believe  the  Iliad  at 
least  to  have  been  constructed),  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  formation 
of  a  conventional  minstrel  dialect  in  a  period  not  later  than  that  of 
undeveloped  syntax.  Those  who  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and 
of  the  Odyssey  must  allow  that  they  were  Composed  at  the  very  end  of 
such  a  period. 

P.  E.  3 
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their  original  abode :  then  the  retrograde  Aeolic  move- 
ment into  Asia  may  have  been  by  the  mainland,  or 
possibly  by  the  islands. 

I  now  return  to  the  primitive  people ;  to  which  I  prefer 
to  give  the  rather  superseded  title  Indo-European.   I  prefer 
it  to  the  name  Aryan,  rendered  popular  by  Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  most   suggestive  lectures,  because  I  think  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  that  name  was  ever 
adopted  by  any  other  than  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  family. 
The  tracing  by  Prof  Max  Milller^  of  "  the  ancient  name  of 
Arya  from  India  to  Ireland"  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  un- 
certain :  and  the  connection  of  the  word  drya  with  the  root 
found   in  arare'  is  unlikely.      Surely  the  simplest  way 
is  to  conneet  it  with  the  widely  extended  V^R,  to  fit : 
whence  the  derivative  might  get  the  successive  meanings 
of  fitting,  worthy,   noble ;    a  sequence   of  meaning  very 
similar  to  that  of  the   Sanskrit  sat,   originally  (a)sa(n)t, 
the  present  participle  of  AS,  to  be,  which  signifies  first 
being,   then  " actually   existing,"    "true,"  "good."      Why 
should  not  the  Eastern  family  of  the  Indo-European  race 
— the   ancestors  of  the  Hindus  and  of   the  Persians — 
have  called  themselves  "  the  noble"  in  opposition  to  the 
indigenous  tribes  whom  they  subjugated,  just  as  the  old 
Greek  nobles  called  themselves  the  ea-OXoi  and   dyadoi, 
and    the   Eoman    conservatives    styled    themselves    the 
"  boni"  ?    The  evidence  of  names  like  Ariovistus,  and  the 
very  dubious  Erin  and  Ireland,  is  too  slight  to  warrant  us 
in  supposing  that  the  use  of  the  term  drya  in  its  derived 
sense  is  older  than  the  time  when  the  Hindus  and  Persians 
remained  together  as   one  people  after  the  separation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  branches. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  name  Aryan  has  been 
accepted  as  the  designation  of  the  entire  family,  might 
almost  seem  to  be  a  trace  of  the  erroneous  belief  till  late 
almost  universal — a  belief  of  course  not  shared  by  Prof. 
Max  Miiller — that  Sanskrit  existed  at  an  earlier  period 
1  Lectures,  Series  i.  p  236.  ^  xd.  p.  226. 
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than  its  sisters  :  and  by  consequeace  that  every  form  found 
in  Sanskrit  must  represent  the  primitive  form  more  nearly 
than  any  other,  if  indeed  it  he  not  the  primitive  form 
itself.     This  error  was  indeed  a  natural  one  ;  it  arose  from 
the  fact  that  our  records  of  Sanskrit  speech  stretch  back 
to  a  much  earlier  time  than  those  of  any  of  the  sister 
languages,  and  still  more  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  language.     Compared  with  Greek  and  Latin,  Sanskrit 
may  be   said  to  have   no  syntax.      Long  sentences  are 
expressed  by  enormous  compounds,   sometimes  extending 
over  many  lines,  consisting  generally  of  basest  of  which 
the  last  only  is  inflected.    By  these  the  syntactic  relations 
of  other  languages  are  given  with  considerable  ease,  though 
without  much  precision.     This  habit,  however,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Hindus  to  keep  the  formative  part  of 
their   grammar   excessively    clear ;     to    keep   roots    and 
suffixes,  all  the  formative  machinery,  unconfused  in  order 
that  they  might  be  compounded  as  need  arose.     Conse- 
quently it  was  found  that  Sanskrit  words  could  be  dissected 
with  an  ease  unknown  in  Greek  and  Latin :  older  forms 
were  brought  to  light  which  were  just  traceable  in  their 
corrupted  state  in  those  languages  in  which  root  and  suffix 
have  run  into  one.     Mucb  in  them  was  therefore  clearly 
shewn  to  be  secondary  and  derived :  and  it  was  not  unnatur- 
ally thought  sometimes  that  Sanskrit  was  the  primitive 
speech  of  the  race.    Still,  very  little  consideration  will  shew 
that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  Sanskrit 
must  in  every  case  present  to  us  the  oldest  form  of  verb  or 
noun,  of  derivative  or  inflective  suffix.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  hardly  any  language — not  even  the  most  corrupted 
of  modem  tongues — which  does  not  occasionally  shew  us  a 
more  antique  form  than  the  Sanskrit.     Thus  the  Greek 

1  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  case  is  used  instead  of  a  base  :  e.g.  paran- 
tapa,  i.e.  param-tapa=hostem-uexator.  Similar  examples  occur  in  Latin, 
e.g.  iwris-consultus,  beside  the  more  regular  opi-parus,  uiti-sator,  &o. 
So  also  in  Greek  we  have  dpeH-rpocpos,  Nauo-i-floos;  contrast  vai-\oxos, 
&c.  Compounds  formed  -with  bases,  as  in  Sanskrit,  are  by  far  the  most 
usuaL 
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d-<TTep-  (where  the  a  is  phonetic),  the  Latin  stella  (for 
ster-ula) ;  the  Gothic  stair-nS,  German  stem,  and  Dutch 
ster,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  mind  that  our  own 
"star"  represents  more  faithfully  the  name  by  which  our 
fathers  knew  the  "  scatterers  of  light/.'  than  the  corrupted 
Sanskrit  tdra,  where  the  s  has  been  lost  by  relaxed  articu- 
lation :  whilst  the  identity  of  the  Sanskrit  word  with  the 
more  perfect  form  preserved  by  the  sister  languages  is 
evidenced  by  the  Vedic  staras.  In  fact  Sanskrit,  eminently 
conservative  as  it  was  of  derivative  and  inflectional  forms, 
can  shew  at  least  as  large  a  list  of  weakenings  of  par^ 
ticular  letters  or  groups  of  letters  as  any  Western 
language*.  The  primitive  form  in  every  case  is  to  be 
discovered  only  by  tracing  the  word  up  through  all  the 
main  divisions  of  the  original  speech  in  which  it  occurs. 
To  do  this  requires  care,  acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
special  phonetic  laws  of  each  language.  Neither  similarity 
of  sound,  nor  identity  of  meaning,  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  identity  of  similar  words  in  different  languages. 
Nay,  there  are  cases  where  identity  of  sound  is  an  almost 
certain  proof  that  the  words  must  be  of  different  origin ; 
had  they  sprung  from  the  same  word  they  must  in 
obedience  to  ascertained  phonetic  laws  have  taken 
different  forms  in  different  languages.  Thus  no  one  doubts 
that  the  English  "  kin"  (Goth,  kuni)  is  the  same  word  as 
the  Greek  y6vo<;.  But  if  our  English  word  had  begun  with 
g  and  not  with  k,  we  should  have  known  the  two  words 
though  identical  in  sound  must  have  been  of  different 
origin :  because  in  accordance  with  the  ascertained 
sequence  of  sound — known  by  the  name  of  Grimm's  law — 
k,  and  not  g,  is  the  letter  which  in  Low  German  corre- 
sponds to  7  in  the  same  Greek  word.  Correspondence  then 
of  sound,  according  to  known  rules — not  necessarily 
identity — must  be  insisted  upon  as  necessary  for  certainty 

1  So  also  many  English  words  are  older  than  the  corresponding  Greek 
form:  "work"  is  older  than  Ipyov,  where  the  w  has  been  dropped;  as 
Mr.Cockayne  rightly  points  out  in  his  amusing  work  Spoon  and  Sparrow 
p.  8 ;  where  however  not  all  things  are  right. 
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in  etymology,  as  well  as  identity  of  meaning.  In  obedience 
to  this  canon  we  must  reject  many  etymologies  which 
might  otherwise  seem  most  certain.  Thus  probably  few 
would  hesitate  to  identify  at  first  sight  the  Roman  deus 
with  the  Greek  6e6^.  But  in  words  derived  by  the  two 
languages  from  a  common  source,  an  initial  d  in  Latin  has 
regularly  S  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek ;  as  domus, 
Bofio'i,  &c.  There  is  no  probable  instance  of  the  aspiration, 
within  the  Greek  language,  of  an  initial  unaspirated  letter : 
though  sometimes  a  medial  letter  is  aspirated  generally 
through  the  influence  of  an  adjoining  nasal  or  sibilant. 
The  two  words  therefore  must  be  kept  distinct.  Beus  no 
doubt  is  to  be  referred  together  with  the  Sanskrit  deva  to 
the  Indo-Eur.  root  DIV,  to  shine ;  which  occurs  also  in  Greek 
in  S409  (i.e.  StF-yo-j),  which  in  Homer  is  always  used  with 
clear  reference  to  its  primary  sense,  as  bright,  fair,  goodly  : 
thus  Sla  Oedcov  certainly  expresses  no  special  divinity, 
but  means  "the  goddess  fair,"  just  as  Sla  yvvaiKwv  is  a  fair 
Woman :  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  delo^  also  occurs  in 
Homer  and  means  divine,  though  it  sometimes  sinks  to  the 
sense  of  God-like,  eminent,  distinguished,  and  so  hardly 
differs  from  Swy.  The  occurrence  of  8tos  in  Greek  shews 
clearly  enough  that  there  was  no  exceptional  tendency  to 
aspirate  this  particular  initial  S.  Some  other  origin  must 
be  sought  for  ^eo? ;  perhaps  f/de<!.a,  secondary  form  of  i\/6e 
the  root  of  rldrifjii ;  though  this  is  rejected  by  Prof 
Curtius^  in  favour  of  a  distinct  >Jffe^  "to  pray,"  corre- 
sponding, as  he  thinks,  to  a  Latin  ^/fes  in  festus,  &c.,  from 
>rhich  would  be  derived  the  curious  word  Oiaa-avTo  in 
Pindar".  But,  be  the  derivation  of  ^eos  what  it  may,  the 
severance    of  it  from   deiis"  is  a    fair    example  of   the 

1  Gr.  Et.  p.  230  ed.  2,  and  471  ed.  3, 

2  Nem.  V.  10. 

"  I  find  that  tlie  sundering  of  deus  and  $e6s  has  been  regarded  as  a 
hard  saying.  I  am  not  convinced  however  by  any  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  their  identity.  A  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  thinks  that  the  occurrence  of  aSeos  and  of  adeva  in 
Sanskrit  proves  the  identity  of  deva  and  Beis.  But  why  shoiild  not  the 
compounds  have  been  formed  separately,  each  in  its  own  language  ?   I  do 
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rigorous  observance  of  phonetic  laws  -which  the  science 
of  Comparative  Philology  demands  when  properly  pursued. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  immediate  object.  We  do 
not  now  want  by  comparison  of  different  languages  to 
discover  the  original  forms  of  the  words  we  find  there  in 
their  endless  modifications.  We  want  to  know  what  those 
phonetic  laws  are  which  have  modified  the  development 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  We  must  therefore  assume  the  main 
results  of  Coniparative  Philology.  We  must  accept  the 
forms  discovered  by  manifold  comparison ;  and  then  see 
how  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  have  varied  from  them. 

Specimens  of  roots  and  actual  words  occurring  in  the 
Indo-European  language  will  be  given  in  the  fifth  chapter : 
they  will  be  selected  so  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
stage  of  development,  both  intellectual  and  social,  which 
our  ancestors  had  reached  before  their  separation.  In  the 
mean  time  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  first,  the  nature  of 
the  roots  and  suffixes  we  have  to  deal  with ;  and, 
secondly,  the  nature  of  the  original  sounds,  which  will 
involve  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  completeness  the 
consideration  of  many  which  were  certainly  not  original. 
These  two  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  the  two  following 
chapters. 

not  think  tliat  ddeoi  occurs  early  in  Greek.  The  argument  assumes  that 
if  we  find  in  cognate  languages  compound  words  with  the  same  meaning, 
the  parts  also  of  the  compounds  must  necessarily  correspond.  But  no 
one  will  maintain  this.  Because  £iiKo$=iniustus,  and  a=m,  is  Siko- 
then=it4Sto?  The  greater  similarity  of  sound  between  Beo-  and  deva 
is  only  accidental. 

Prof.  Jos.  B.  Mayor  {Camb.  Jour.  1.  c.  p.  343)  argues  from  the  fact 
that  medial  d  can  correspond  to  d,  which  proves  nothing,  and  gives  for 
an  example  atSa=aedes,  forgetting  that  here  fl= original  eh  and  is 
perfectly  regular.  He  proceeds  to  argue  from  the  change  in  ab-dere, 
con-dere  &a.,  where  the  root  is  dha,  forgetting  that  the  difficulty  hei 
has  to  account  for  is  the  change  of  original  d  into  0,  not  of  original  dh 
into  d.  And  if  the  argument  were  applicable  at  all,  it  would  be  con- 
clusive on  the  other  side ;  the  root  dha  is  only  found  in  Latin  in  com- 
position,  that  is  to  say,,  this  d  iS'Only  medial. 
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Note. — The  languages  in  Europe  which,  are  not  Indo-Euro- 
pean are  those  of  the  Einns,  Esths,  and  Lapps,  in  the  North,  the 
scattered  tribes  of  the  Yolga,  the  Yoguls,  and  the  Ostiaks,  the 
Hungarians  (the  affinity  of  whose  language  to  the  Euinic  was 
long  ago  suspected,  but  only  proved  seventy  years  ago,  see  M. 
Miiller,  Survey  of  Languages,  pp.  99 — 119),  the  Turks  (whose 
language,  Turanian  in  its  basis,,  is  largely  intermixed  with  Per- 


sian and  Arabic),  and  lastly  the  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees.  That 
strange  language,  the  riddle  of  phiLologv.  is  the  most  isolated  in 
the  world.  As  far  as  grammar  and  phonetic  laws  are  concerned, 
it  stands  nearest  to  the  TJgrian,  the  class  to  which  the  Hun- 
garian belongs  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  once  occupied  a  much 
larger  area  than  now ;  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew 
that  Europe  was  once  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  population  of 
which  the  Einns  were  the  northern  and  the  Basques  the  south- 
western extremes  (see  Latham,  Elements  of  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, p.  677).  Professor  Huxley  (in  a  lecture  reported  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1870)  started  a  novel  theory. 
Relying  on  the  facts  that  the  Kelts  are  universally  described 
by  Roman  and  Greek  as  a  tall,  blue-eyed,  fair-skinned  people, 
whilst  a  dark-skinned  black-eyed  race  now  exists  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  side  by  side  with  the  lighter  race,  the 
dark  predominating  in  each  country  in  the  S.  and  W.,  the  light 
in  the  N.  and  E. ;  and  that  Caesar  states  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Aquitani  (S.  of  the  Garonne)  was  not  Keltic ;  he  con- 
cludes that  this  language  was  the  Basque,  that  the  people 
speaking  this  language  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  S. 
of  France,  Spain  (Iberi),  and  Sicily  :  that  this  people  has  been 
everywhere  broken  up  by  the  Kelts  ;  that  the  Keltic  language 
has  everywhere  prevailed,  but  that  the  Iberian  blood  has  re- 
mained unchanged  in  proportion  ;  (he  relies  here  on  the  analogy 
of  Cornwall  and  the  universal  spread  of  the  English  language 
there;)  and  that  this  Iberian  blood  is  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
black  Kelts  both  in  Ireland  and  England. 

This  hypothesis  is  bold  and  ingenious.  I  do  not  agree  with 
it,  because  I  do  not  beljsza.  as  Professor  Huxley  does,  that  a ' 
language  ever  yet  died  out  without  leaving  some  trace  of  itself 

at  leasti"    ^^^^,'^^W''^,       ^"  nrvmwnnj  fTi^^glliAXVimtorra  l^.,c. 
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completely  died  out  in  ordinary  use,  but  that  Cornwall  was 
originally  occupied  by  a  Keltic  population  is  shewn  as  clearly 
by  the  names  of  places,  as  it  would  be  if  not  a  word  of  English 
had  ever  been  spoken  there.  And  this  is  true  of  parts  of 
England  where  the  Keltic  language  has  been  extinct  for  cen- 
turies, e.g.  in  East  Anglia,  where  the  Keltic  river-names,  Ouse, 
Rhee,  perhara^am,  &c.  remain.  But  what  trace  is  there  of  an 
element  akin  to  the  Basque  in  the  names  of  places  in  England 
and  Ireland?  Nay,  if  the  admixture  of  races  was  not  before  all 
historic  time,  there  ought  to  be  left  some  trace  of  the  Basque 
element  even  in  the  words  of  our  ordinary  speech :  for  there  are 
fairly  numerous  traces  of  the  Keltic  there. 

Lastly  what   linguistic  proof  is  there   of  the  connection 
between  the  Basques  and  the  Iberi  1 


CHAPTER  III. 


EOOTS  AND  SUFFIXES. 


It  is  important  to  know  clearly  what  we  mean  by  this 
term,  a  "root."  I  think  that  it  is  often  supposed  when 
we  say,  for  example,  that  DA  is  a  root  meaning  to  give, 
or  I  a  root  meaning  to  go  ;  that  in  arriving  at  these  roots 
we  have  arrived  at  some  ultimate  facts  from  which  to 
start  back  and  explain  the  whole  constitution  of  language ; 
that  in  fact  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  DA  must  mean  to 
give,  I  must  mean  to  go.  Now  in  the  first  place  we 
must  carefully  remember  that  it  is  only  for  the  Indo-Eu- 


TvvjTOQT^  fomnUj  j;>ia,t-,  DA  TYiea.Tis  to  givp..  It  is  not  so  for 
the  whole  human  race.  So  if  there  were  some  inherent 
necessity  that  DA  should  mean  "to  give,"  that  necessity 
would  exist  only  for  one  family  of  mankind — confessedly 
the  most  important  family — but  still  only  one  out  of  the 
human  race.  If  indeed  this  fact  were  universally  triie,  all 
our  philological  inquiries  would  have  been  but  steps  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  language  as  a  whole.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  to  examine  the- relation  of  a  Greek  word  to 
other  Greek  words,  or  to  cognate  words  in  Sanskrit  and 
Gothic  and  Latin,  without  being  involved  in  the  question 
whether  the  so-called  Bow-wow  and  Pooh-pooh  theories 
are  true  or  not.  That  all  language  did  originally  spring 
from  imitational  and  interjectional  sounds  combined — not 
from  one  or  the  other  separately  as  has  been  implied 
sometimes — I  for  one  firmly  believe,  not  seeing  any  other 
possible  origin  for  language.  But  the  furthest  and  earliest 
"time  to  which  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  language 
can  be  traced  does  not  come  any  way  near-to  that  really 
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primeval  time.  The  tolerably  developed  vowel  system  of 
the  Indo-European  language,  its  power  of  expressing  mo- 
difications of  idea  by  change  of  vowels,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  method  has  superseded  the  older  and  simpler 
method  of  reduplication  ;  the  general  lightness  and  flexi- 
bility of  its  roots ;  its  inflexional  system  already  suffering 
from  decay ;  these  and  many  other  facts  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  lapse  of  time  which  must  have  separated  the 


earliest  historically  traceable  stage  of  the  language  of  Eu- 
ri^e'  from  'those  Erit"'Eegin nings  of  all  speech.  And  the 
more'  clearly  we  untlerstand  this,"  the  less  shall  we  be  in- 
clined to  admit  any  necessary  connection  of  sound  and 
sense  even  in  the  Indo-European  roots.  What  probability 
is  there  that  any  analysis  can  give  us  the  ultimate  form  of 
those  roots  1  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  in 
all  that  vast  prehistoric  time  they  must  have  been  under- 
going changes  analogous  to  those  we  find  during  those 
ages  in  which  we  can  trace  their  development  ?  If,  then, 
we  cannot  know  with  certainty  their  ultimate  form,  of 
what  scientific  use  can  speQulations  be  upon  the  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  ideas  they  express  ?  That 
there  was  some  connection  originally  I  believe  ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  ever  discoverable  with  certainty : 
and  that  it  was  ever  necessary,  I  deny.  Dr  Farrar^  men- 
tions the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  combination  st  to  ex- 
press stability.  Undoubtedly  the  root  sta  and  extensions 
of  it — stav,  star,  stambh,  &c. — are  found  in  all'  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  He  proceeds :  "  There  must  have 
been  some  reason  for  this ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  simple  instinctive  "Lautgeberde" — st !  a 
sound  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  demand  attention  (com- 
pare whist!  usht,  &c.),  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  express 
stopping  and  standing  as  the  immediate  results  of  an 
awakened  attention."  Very  possible :  but  how  is  it  to  be 
proved  ?  How  do  we  know  that  sta  is  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  root  ?  It  would  be  quite  in  analogy  with  the  deve- 
1  Chapters  on  Language,  o.  18,  p,  202, 
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lopment  of  other  roots  (e.g.  gan,  gnd)  that  a  more  original 
form  was  sat :  in  which  case  the  explanation  does  not  seem 
so  probable.  It  is  essentially  a  guess  and  incapable  of 
verification.  On  this  question  of  the  connection  between 
idea  and  form,  I  adopt  unhesitatingly  Eenan's  view\  "  La 
liaison  du  sens  et  du  mot  n'est  jamais  n^cessaire,  jamais 
arbitraire,  toujours  elle  est  motiv^e."  The  force  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  maxim  will,  I  hope,  appear  more  fully 
in  the  course  of  this  work. 

A  root  has  been  defined  by  Curtius^  as  "that  combina- 
tion of  sounds  which  remains  when  a  word  is  stripped  of 
everything  formative."  The  result  however  will  not  always 
be  the  root  in  its  simplest  form :  but  this  will  always  be 
recoverable  from  some  cognate  word.  Thus,  \6709,  when 
analysed,  shews  the  case-suffix  9  and  the  formative  suffix 
o ;  but  the  remainder  X07-  is  not  the  root,  but  the  root 
with  the  vowel  modified :  the  true  form  Xey  is  given  by 
Xeya).  Or,  again,  take  the  word  'ytr/vo/xai.  Here  strip  off 
the  reduplication  <yt,  the  termination  fj-ai,  and  the  connect- 
ing vowel  o,  we  have  left  'yv,  an  unpronounceable  result. 
But  the  true  Greek  root  yev  is  preserved  for  us  in  yevo:;, 
&c.,  the  6  having  been  lost  in  the  verb  in  the  striving  for 
lightness  of  sound,  a  tendency  which  we  shall  see  has  had 
so  wide  effect  on  language  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  a  law.  A  root  then  to  me  is  simply  an  abstraction',  a 
convenient  heading  under  which  to  class  different  words 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  a  help  when  we  wish  to  in- 
vestigate their  affinities  to  each  other,  or  their  relation  to 
words  of  another  family,  or  again  of  another  language. 
For  these  are  the  only  proper  objects  of  Comparative 
Philology,  at  least  in  its  present  stage  :  and  they  are  quite 
enough  to  occupy  philologists  for  many  years  to  come,  in- 
stead of  investigating  problems  for  the  solution  of  which 
there  are  not  yet — perhaps  never  will  be — sufficient  data. 

^  De  VOrigine  du  langage,  p.  148. 

'  Gr.  Et.  p.  45. 

^  See  however  M.  Muller,.ii.  84,  &o. 
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From  this  point  of  view  we  can  speak  of  a  Greek,  or  a 
Sanskrit,  root  as  well  as  of  an  Indo-European  root — not 
implying  that  it  is  the  simplest  form  traceable,  but  the 
simplest  in  that  language.  Thus  I  spoke  above  of  the 
"Greek  root  jev,"  and  this  is  the  oldest  distinctive  Greek 
form.  But  e  is  never  an  original  vowel  of  any  root  in 
any  Indo-European  language,  and  comparison  with  the 
Sanskrit  jan,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  changes 
found  in  each  language,  leads  us  to  the  original  Indo- 
European  gan,  the  oldest  traceable  form.  Still  for  Greek 
philology  it  is  convenient  and  permissible  to  speak  of  the 
root  yev.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  metaphor ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  imply  too  much,  almost  some  power  of 
growth  inherent  in  the  ".root."  But  the  term  has  become 
so  established  that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  changing  it ; 
and  no  harm  can  be  done  so  long  as  we  know  clearly  what 
we  mean  when  we  use  it — that  we  are  only  employing  a 
label  (as  it  were)  to  distinguish  a  number  of  phenomena ; 
not  thereby  giving  any  explanation  of  them  i. 

This  application  of  the  term  root  to  the  ultimate  forms 
of  particular  languages  may  also  be  justified  for  the  sake 
of  clearness ;  since,  if  we  refer  all  Greek  roots  back  to  their 
presumably  original  Indo-European  form,  we  shall  confuse, 
as  Professor  Curtius  has  pointed  out,  roots  the  most  dis- 
similar. Thus  there  is  a  Greek  ijjap  =  to  call,  found  in 
ryfjpv^ ;  another  s/ype  =  to  awaken ;  and  another  \/j6p  = 
to  be  old,  in  yepcov.  All  these  Greek  roots  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  simpler  form  gar,  which  is  attested 
both  by  the  laws  of  phonetic  change,  to  be  hereafter 
stated,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  derivatives  in  all  these 
senses  in  the  sister  languages:  thus  GAR  appears  in  the 
sense  of  "chattering"  in  garrire,  where  custom  and  use 
have  given  the  word  a  slightly  different  sense  from  that  of 
yrjpveiv;  the  same  form  must  underlie  the  anomalous 
Sanskrit  \Jjdgri  =  to  wake,  which  is  only  ijgar  irregularly 
reduplicated  and  then  weakened;  thirdly,  it  appears  in 
'  Cf.  Y&nex,CH$tm  on  Language,  t^.  97. 
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the  Sanskrit  jaras,  "  old  age,"  with  only  the  -weakening  of 
g  toj  common  in  Sanskrit.  If  therefore  we  wish  to  trace 
the  words  belonging  to  these  three  classes  back  in  every 
case  to  the  presumably  earliest  form,  we  should  be  justified 
in  saying  that  the  simplest  traceable  form  in.  each  case  is 
GAE.  But  what  do  we  gain  by  this  ?  It  is  much  better 
for  Greek  philology  to  retain  the  three  distinct  forms,  than 
to  speak  of  three  distinct  roots  by  one  form.  Indeed  it  is 
to  my  mind  most  probable  that  at  a  still  earlier  but  pre- 
historic period,  all  three  roots  were  distinct  in  form;  and 
that  each  afterwards  passed  into  the  form  GAR  by  regular 
processes  of  mechanical  change. 

We  sometimes  find  two  roots  slightly  differing  in  form 
but  of  the  same  meaning,  or  such  that  the  meaning  of  one 
is  obviously  deducible  from  the  meaning  of  the  other. 
Thus  we  have  (occurring  in  Sanskrit)  a  f/yu  to  join,  and 
another  i^yuj  with  the  same  meaning :  this  second  root 
must  be  corrupted  from  YUG,  whence  iugum  and  ^11701'. 
Between  these  two  roots  there  is  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  meaning,  only  of  sound.  Again,  there  is 
another  root  yudh  meaning  in  Sanskrit  "  to  fight,"  found 
in  the  Homeric  vafiivq  for  yvB-fitvi],  which  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  meant  to  "join  battle,"  just  as  in  the  phrases 
"miscere  pugnam,"  "conserere  manus,"  &c.  If  so,  yudh  is 
YU  limited  in  its  use,  to  join,  but  only  to  join  in  a 
particular  way, 

Now  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  some  connection 
here  ;  to  suppose  that  one  of  these  forms  is  original,  and 
the  other  derived  from  it :  and  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition is  that  the  simplest  form  is  commonly  the  earliest. 
It  is  convenient  to  mark  this  distinction  and  therefore 
YU  is  called  a  primary  root :  while  YUG  and  yudh  are 
secondary  roots.  We  may  define  a  secondary  root  as 
a  modification  of  a  primary  one — commonly  to  express 
some  extension  or  limitation  of  the  idea — by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  letter  or  letters,  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
original  root. 
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Cases  where  the  letter  is  added  at  the  beginning  of  a 
root  are  rare  and  indeed  not  very  certain :  that  is,  we 
cannot  be  sure  whether  the  apparently  primary  is  not  a 
weakened  form  of  the  secondary' :  e.g.  we  do  not  know 
which  is  older,  tjscalp  in  scalpo,  cricoKoi^,  or  ^Jglah  in 
glaher,  •yXa^vpo';:  the  two  roots  differ  slightly  both  in 
form  and  meaning,  and  yet  can  apparently  be  referred  to 
a  common  source  ;  but  which  is  the  older  cannot  be  told 
with  certainty. 

Sometimes  although  no  addition  be  made,  the  form  of 
a  root  can  be  modified  by  internal  vowel-change.     In  this 
case  we  get  another  class  of  secondary  roots.     Thus,  for 
example,  there  is   a  root   tar,   expressing  motion  with 
friction  :  from  this  in  its  simplest  form  we  get  Telpoo  and 
Ttp-qv,  tero,  &c.     From  the  vocalic  nature  of  r,  any  root  in 
which  it  occurs  can  take  it  either  before  or  after  the  vowel : 
hence  we  get  TEA,  which  is  rather  a  modified  form  of  tar 
than  a  secondary  not  properly   so  called :    but  this  a 
can  be  modified  into  i  and  u,  and  then  we  get  distinct 
secondary  roots    TBI  and    tku  :    the   first  is    found   in 
triticwm ;  the  second  in  rpvco,  &c.    In  neither  of  these  is 
there  any  variation   of  sense :  but   from   them,  with  the 
simple  root,  a  large  number  of  secondaries  of  the  more 
common  kind  can  be  produced.     Thus  from  tar  we  get 
TARE  apparently  with  the  sense   of  whirling  round  in 
torqueo,  torques,  &c. ;  and  in  Greek  drpe/cj;?,  "  that  which 
is  not  turned  or  twisted,"  and  so  "true;"  also  aVpaKros 
"  the  straight,"  whether  arrow  or  spindle :  and — so  closely 
akin  in  meaning  that  one  must  suppose  the  p  to  have 
arisen  by  labialism  from  k — rpeira  and  trepidios,  "  turning 
round,"    whether  in  eagerness  or  fear.     We  have  next 
TRAM,  whence  T/oe/iw  and  tremo,  shewing  the  same  sense  as 
the  last :  and  tras  whence  Tpim  (i.e.  Tpecr-co)   and  TpTjpo^ 
(i.e.  T/36a--e/3o-s)  whence  rp-qprnv,  the  timid  bird,   always 
used  of  the  pigeon,  and  terreo   (for  ters-eo) :  and  than, 
whence  Ttrpaiva)  and  ropvoi,  where  more   of  the  original 
1  See  Gr.  Et.  p.  58. 
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meaning  is  seen,  and  rpavi]<;,  apparently  "bored,  right 
through,"  "  clear/'  "  distinct."  Then  from  TEi  we  get  teib 
in  T/3i/3(B  and  tribula  a  threshing-machine,  whence  the 
ecclesiastical  metaphor  of  tribulatio :  whilst  from  teu  we 
have  TRUP  in  rpinravov  a  borer,  and  rpinrao),  and  TEUGH 
in  Tpvj(co  to  wear  out.  It  is  observable  that  the  second- 
aries of  these  modified  forms  keep  throughout  closer 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primary  root  than  its  own  se- 
condaries do. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  upon  the  origin  of 
these  secondary  roots.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  new 
element  should  always  have  been  dynamic.  It  may  have 
been  sometimes  originally  phonetic :  this  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  a  change  of  meaning  is  not  always  conveyed  by 
it.  But  even  if  phonetic  in  its  origin,  it  could  be  used 
dynamically:  just  as  the  phonetic  variations  of  a — a,e,  o — 
were  employed,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out.  The 
probability  of  a  phonetic  origin  is  greatest  where  the  new 
element  was  nasal.  Beside  the  root  GA  (=to  produce), 
there  existed  iiPlndo-Europeap^ays  a  root  GAN,  with  the 
same  sense:  ma^^s  expanded  into  MAN;  perhaps  the 
simpler  form  retained  generally  more  of  the  simple  signi- 
fication of  "measuring,"  while  the  latter  expressed  the 
abstract  idea,  needed  even  in  those  days,  of  "  thinking." 
Similarly  HA  (=to  kill)  was  expanded  in  Sanskrit  to 
tjhan  with  the  same  sense:  and  if  the  Greek  i^<^ev  in 
irkj>{e)v-(o  be  the  same  root,  the  secondary  form  must 
also  be  ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The  development  of 
BHA  (=to  shine)  into  BHAN  is  found  also  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek ;  the  new  root  is  well  employed  but  with  a  curious 
difference  by  the  two  peoples.  While  the  Greeks  used 
the  simple  root  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  making  clear  by 
language  (i.e.  of  speaking,  in  ^a/ii',  ^vf^^V^,  they  employed 
the  secondary  root  to  give  the  original  sense,  as  (fiaiveo 

1  The  apparent  exception  0aos  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  another 
secondary  root  <pa.f,  which  is  found  in  the  Pindaric  virotpavns  (Pyth.  2. 
76),  and  uTro^auo-is  (Herod,  vii.  36);  the  former  word  having  the  derived, 
the  latter  the  primary  meaning. 
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(f>avi]  =  a  torch :  the  Hindus  on  the  contrary  kept  the 
primary  sense  to  the  primary  root ;  -while  Jbhan  appears 
intheVedas= to  praise.  Now  this  n,  since  it  did  not  in 
the  majority  .of  cases  modify  the  original  idea,  may  very 
well  have  been  phonetic  in  its  origin,  something  like  the  u 
eipeXKvariKov  ;  or  perhaps  it  nasalises  the  previous  vowel, 
like  the  nasal  vowels  commonly  heard  in  France*.  But 
this  explanation  will  not  suit  all  these  "determinatives'' 
as  Curtius  calls  them":  final  k,  ov  t  or  d  must  be  ac- 
counted for  otherwise.  A  very  ingenious  hypothesis  of 
Prof.  Pott's  is  that  these  secondary  roots  are  combinations 
of  two  simple  roots  :  thus  ea--d-ia)  is  from  two  distinct 
roots :  \/e8  and  v'^^=e8't-P"t  i  the  Sanskrit  \/yudh  being 
similarly  from  i\/yu  and  i^dha".  From  this  same  DHA  to 
place,  Pott  would  compound  the  Latin  ten-do  (from  /^tenj 
— not  improbably.  No  one  doubts  that  db-do,  condo,  &c., 
are  from  this  root,  whose  primary  meaning  was  obscured 
in  Latin:  it  may  therefore  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  formative  element,  and  employed  even  in  cases 
like  tendo,  where  the  combination  is  no  longer  etymologic 
cally  appropriate.  This  hypothesis  however  as  well  as  the 
first  seems  hardly  adequate  for  the  whole  set  of  determi-; 
natives ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  roots  could  have 
been  with  sense  sufficiently  vague  to  supply  them  alL 
But  it  will  undoubtedly  account  for  some.  Lastly  it  has 
been  supposed  that  these  letters  are  "  pronominal  roots," 
the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained  immediately.  Here 
again  we  seem  to  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  for 
those  letters  which  are  identical  with  known  pronominal 
roots,  but  not  for  the  others.  It  is  by  far  the  most  likely 
that  all  these  methods  were  in  use,  and  probably  others 
which  have  not  yet  been  detected.  Prof.  Key*  considers 
the  second  consonant  to  belong  to  the  class  which  he  calls 
"  excrescent,"  i.e.  developed  phonetically  by  the  preceding 

•  See  next  Chapter. 

"  See  numerous  examples  in  Ferrar's  Comp,  Oram,  Vol.  i.  p.  189. 

a  See  G.  E.  p.  67. 

<  Language :  its  origin  ancLdevelopment,  p.  Ill, 
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consonant,  from  deficiency  in  clearness  of  articulation. 
Such  consonants  unquestionably  exist,  and  some  certain 
examples  will  be  given  afterwards'.  Prof.  Key  points  out 
truly  that  they  are  mostly  dentals  :  and  he  thinks  that  as 
they  thus  lie  half-way  between  gutturals  and  labials  they 
were  naturally  produced  after  either,  or  after  other  dentals, 
In  this  way  he  accounts  for  icr-0-ico  and  others.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  some  cases  the  sound  in  question  may  be, 
in  this  way,  of  phonetic  origin.  But  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  not  so  in  many  of  the  cases  which  Prof  Key  gives. 

There  are  a  few  secondary  roots  in  which  the  new 
final  element  is  a  vowel.  Such  are  gna  (gno-sco)  by 
the  side  of  GAN  (gen-us)  and  MNA  by  MAN:,  and  we  have 
many  such  double  roots  in  Greek,  e.g.  tjTaX  and  rXa, 
VSa/*  and  i\/B/j,a,  with  no  difference  in  meaning ;  but  there 
is  a  very  decidedly  derived  sense  perceptible  in  the  first 
two  mentioned.  Prof.  Benfey  believes  that  the  final  « 
was  produced  by  the  accent  falling  upon  the  connecting 
vowel  between  the  root  and  the  verbal  suffix,  e.g.  gan-drmi, 
which  forced  out  the  radical  vowel,  and  formed  thereby 
a  practically  new  verb  ready  to  be9,r  a  different  sense.  I 
think  this  very  probable.  Still  the.  fact  that  the.  radical 
vowel  is  lost  in  each  case  undoubtedly  supports  Schleicher's 
law  of  the  convertibility  of  position  of  the  radical  vowel, 
e.g.  that  a  root  AK  implies  also  a  by-form  KA,  the  vowel 
being  able  to  be  sounded  before  or  after  the  last  conso- 
nant at  pleasure.  The  new, root  form  could  then  be  taken 
if  wanted,  to  express  a  new  idea  (as  gna)  :  where  no 
such  want  was  felt,  the  two  roots  were  used  indifferently, 
I  think  that  this  law  should  be  at  least  restricted  to  cases 
where  the  consonant  moved  is  a  liquid  or  nasal :  there 
is  then  a  reason  for  it,  the  exceedingly  vocal  nature  of 
the  sound :  whilst  I  can  see  nothing  to  account  for  such  a 
change  as  Ak;  to  ka\    But  even  if  it  were  so  restricted 


1  See  ch.  4.  §  7. 

^  See  on  this  point  Prof.  Benfey  in  Gott.  Gel.  Anzeige  for  1865,  p. 
1376,  '         ' 

P.  E.  4 
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the  law  would  cover  all  the  distinctly  secondary  roots  so 
formed.  On  this  hypothesis  then  GNA  does  not  differ  in 
its  origin  from  tea,  tei,  tru  mentioned  above ;  they  may 
have  suffered  the  vowel  to  be  weakened  afterwards  :  it 
would  therefore  not  need  to  be  classed  separately.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that,  in  any  case,  the  vowel  is  produced 
by  phonetic,  not  by  dynamic,  causes. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  a  "pronominal  root,"  as  of 
something  distinct  from  the  roots  hitherto  considered. 
Those  roots  are  sufficient  to  explain  all  verbs  and  all 
nouns :  not  that  we  can  always  for  every  verb  and  noun 
lay  our  hands  on  the  actual  root :  but  we  do  know  the 
roots  of  so  much  the  larger  number  of  them,  that  we 
infer  by  analogy  that  the  others  really  have  similar  roots, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  them.  Now  by  these 
roots  is  expressed  a  possibility  of  action :  the  verbs  formed 
from  them  denote  the  action  itself,  the  nouns  denote  a 
person,  thing,  or  state,  existent  or  conceivable,  concerned 
in  or  resulting  from  that  action.  In  all  these  the  con- 
nection of  each  derivative  with  the  root  is  more  or  less 
distinct.  DA  expresses  potential  giving:  SiScofn  and  do, 
I  actually  give  ;  Sorijp  and  dator  are  the  giver ;  donum  is 
the  thing  given  ;  Soa-i'i  is  the  state  of  giving.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  these  are  to  be  referred  to  one  idea,  ex- 
pressed by  a  particular  root :  and  though  some  nouns  can- 
not be  accounted  for  so  clearly,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
there  is  some  root  under  which  they  also  could  be  classi- 
fied. But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  pronouns  (as  they 
are  called)  ?  or  to  particles  in  general  ?  We  can  take 
is,  ea,  id,  &c.  or  mei,  mihi  and  the  other  cases  of  the 
first  pronoun,  except  the  nominative,  and  get  to  an 
ultimate  form,  i  in  one  case  and  ma  in  the  other.  But 
these  are  not  at  all  like  da  above :  they  denote  no 
action,  to  which  their  derivatives  can  be  reasonably  and 
intelligibly  referred.  No  doubt  there  is  a  root  i,  which 
denotes  '-going,"  and  another,  MA,  which  expresses 
"measuring:"  and  the  pronouns  have  actually  been  re- 
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ferred  to  these :  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  connection  of 
meaning*. 

Pronouns  are  general,  for  they  are  terms  conTertible 
not  with  a  particular  person  or  thing,  but  with  many  per- 
sons and  things ;  and  in  most  cases  they  denote  some 
relation,  either  of  the  speaker  to  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of,  or  between  the  two.  It  is  obvious  that  no  root 
denoting  action,  however  unrestricted,  is  suflScient  here. 
Now  the  simplest  way  in  which  I  can  conceive  of  relation 
between  myself  and  some  object  is  that  I  am  here  and  it 
is  there ;  that  there  is  a  certain  space  between  us ;  and 
this  or  some  such  conception  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
connect  together  the  objects  for  which  ordinary  roots  have 
given  us  names.  Accordingly  it  is  suggested,  with  great 
probability,  that  pronouns  and  pronominal  particles  (i.e. 
conjunctions  and  some  adverbs  and  prepositions)  are 
formed  immediately  from  sound  (primarily  interjectional) 
by  which  the  speaker  first  expressed  that  this  thing  was 
near  to  him,  and  that  thing  farther  away  :  and  afterwards 
by  adding  them  together  expressed  motion  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  These  may  be  called  roots  as  well  as  those 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  if  we  behove  that 
all  roots  whatever  were  originally  interjectional,  we  must 
hold  that  their  origin  is  the  same :  but  their  use  is  so 
different  that  it  is  well  to  have  different  terms  for  them^. 

1  The  objection  to  this  theory  that  roots  are  special,  and  pronouns 
general,  is  not  oonolusive,  for  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most 
roots  were  originally  special,  i.  e.  denoting  not  merely  "  going,"  for 
example,  but  going  in  some  special  way,  yet  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  all 
roots  were  so  restricted :  this  one,  i,  seems  to  have  been  always  used  of 
going,  generally. 

^  The  principal  roots  of  this  class  in  the  Indo-European  were 
a  whence  probably  the  augment,  which  is  a  in  Sanskrit,  and  perhaps 

e-go,  d-ff/xe-s  (ij/xets),  &c. 
i  in  i-d,  i-ta,  i-pse,  ovroa-l  (perhaps),  &o. 

ka  in  quod,  Ionic  k<Ss,  Kori,  &a.,  hi-c{e),  7io{d)-c(e),  (c)uM,  ali-eu-bi,  &c. 
ta  in  TO,  ou-To-s,  is-te,  &c. 

sa  in  d,  old  Latin  so-s  (he),  sa  (she),  i-s(e)-te,  si'c(e)\ 
na  in  vii,  nos,  ne,  num,  &c. 
ma  in  fio-v,  me-i,  /117,  &c. 
ya  in  Ss,  us,  ia-m,  &c. 
va  in  uos,  aS  (?) 

See  Leo  Meyer  i.  323,  Ferrar,  i.  186. 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  we  can  say  with  any  certainty 
which  of  these  originally  denoted  "here"  and  which  "there." 
Different  people  differ  immensely  as  to  the  impressions  a 
particular  sound  is  calculated  to  convey :  and  here  the 
senses  assigned  are  so  very  general  that  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  same  sound  might  be  taken  for  either. 
Therefore,  as  before  I  refrained  from  speculation  about  the 
original  sense  of  the  common  roots,  so  here  also  I  refrain ; 
and  only  assert  that  there  is  a  class  of  roots,  probably  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  the  others,  and  which  in  practice 
at  least  should  certainly  be  kept  distinct. 

We  have  now  seen  the  different  kinds  of  roots.  But 
there  is  an  intermediate  stage — sometimes  more  than  one— ^ 
between  roots  and  words.  I  have  said  before  that  a  root 
gave  expression  for  potentiality ;  we  want  now  something 
to  denote  action,  the  simple  idea  not  yet  modified  by  the 
consideration  of  the  actor  or  the  person  acted  upon ;  and 
something  to  denote  a  thing  or  state,  not  yet  in  relation 
to  any  other  thing  or  person,  but  the  bare  idea  of  the 
thing.  This  is  the  "base"  or  "stem,"  which  is  the  root 
with  the  addition  of  a  "formative  suffix."  The  two  terms 
are  commonly  used  indifferently,  but  it  would  be  well  to 
distinguish  them,  and  to  speak  here  of  a  base  only.  A 
base  may  be  either  "verbal"  or  "nominal,"  according  as 
a  verb  or  a,  noun  is  to  be  formed  from  it :  and  the  same 
distinction  may  be  applied  to  the  suffixes.  The  verbal  suf- 
fixes are  principally  -ya  or  -aya :  whence  we  get  the  bases 
of  all  the  contracted  verbs  in  Greek  ;  thus  Tifiaa  =  ti/j.- 
aya-o{ju),  &c.,  and  of  the  Latin  first,  second,  and  fourth 
conjugations,  as  amo=a'mao—am-aycirO,  7noneo=nion-eya-o, 
avdio  =  aud-iya-o.  The  nominal  suffixes  are  much  more 
numerous ;  the  following  list  for  the  Indo-European  is 
given  by  Schleicher — a,  i,  u,  ya,  va,  vant,  ma,  mant,  ra, 
ana,  an,  na,  ni,  fa,  tar,  tra,  ti,  tu,  dhi,  as,  ka,  yans.  Some- 
times two  suffixes  are  found  together  ;  they  may  then  be 
distinguished  as  primary  and  secondary  suffixes,,  e.g.  ta 
+  ya  (in  Greek  irpaK-reo-),  ma  +  na  (Greek  U-fievo-,  Lat. 
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ter-mino-),  ta  +  na  (Gr.  iTrrje-ravo,  Lat.  cras-tino)j  ta  +  rd 
(Gr.  irpo-Tepo-),  ta  +  ma  (Lat.  op-twnvo),  ma  +  ta  (Gr.  ttu- 
fjMTo-),  ta  +  ia  (Gr.  va-Taro-) ;  and  the  bases  so  formed  as 
secondary  bases.  Not  unfrequently  however  the  simple 
root  is  employed  without  undergoing  the  change  into  a 
base  :  thus  dux  is  only  the  root  due,  with  the  s  of  the 
nominative,  ^a-/it  (Att.  ^rifii)  is  nothing  but  the  root  with 
the  suffix  of  the  first  person.  But  much  more  commonly 
a  formative  suffix  intervenes.  Very  frequently  a  nominal 
base  is  used  to  form  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun ;  e.g. 
Kopvaam  is  formed  from  Kopvd  the  nomuial  base  of  Kopv^  ; 
the  Latin  acu-o  is  from  a/iu{s),  a  needle.  Such  verbs 
are  called  denominative  or  (better)  nominal  verbs. 

There  is  a  OOUsideidblb  liumber  oi  verbal  suffixes 
which  are  certainly  formative,  and  generally  classified  with 
those  above  mentioned:  yet  they  differ  from  them  in  use 
so  far  as  to  make  a  separate  name  desirable,  even  though 
their  origin  is  probably  the  same.  The  formative  suffixes 
which  we  have  mentioned  are  practically  equivalent  to 
determinatives :  they  are  found  in  all  the  tenses  of  a 
verb:  but  these  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  are  found 
only  in  the  present  and  kindred  tenses,  and  so  are  always 
felt  to  be  separable.  They  are  commonly  called  "conja- 
gational"  or  "stem-suffixes:"  the  latter  name  is  preferable^. 
I  doubt  whether  Schleicher  be  right  in  including  among 
these  suffixes  a,  which  is  found  as  e  and.o  in  <}>ip-e-Te  and 
^ep-o-p-ev,  as  i  and  u  in  ueh-i-tis,  and  ueh-u-nt:  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  probably  a  mere  connecting 
vowel  w^hich  binds  together  the  root  and  the  personal 
suffixes,  so  as  to  avoid  the  combination  of  too  many  con- 
sonants. But  to  this  class  belong  na,  in  a-KiB-va-p,ai,  li-no, 
sper-no,  &c. ;  and  nu  found  in  a-Top-iv-vv-fM,  &c.,  but  not 
in  Latin.     Then  comes  the   suffix  ya,  a  very  Proteus  in 

1  The  nature  and  object  of  the  "present  stem"  will  be  considered  in 
chapter  vi.  The  verM-suffixes  already  mentioned  might  then  be  dis- 
tinguished from  these  as  "  base-suffixes;"  these  two  kinds  making  up  the 
list  of  formative  Yerbal-suffixes. 
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Greek ;  appearing  as  i,  in  IS-l-co,  in  Kw-i-to  and  Ba-i-m, 
sometimes  out  of  place  as  (j>a-i-v-a),  re-l-v-o),  a-i-p-a, 
ire-i-p-to  wJiere  the  y  originally  followed  the  v  and  /j ;  as  e 
in  BoK-e-co,  yafi-e-co,  lod-e-a,  Kvp-i-co,  &c.,  verbs  which  in 
the  present  stem  are  undistinguishable  from  those  formed 
with  aya,  but  distinguished  by  the  restriction  of  the  suffix 
to  that  stem:  sometimes  it  passes  by  assimilation  into  a 
consonantal  group — into  X\  in  ^SaWcu  (for  ^aX-yco)^ 
ffreWoj,  &c.,  or  ca  {tt)  cfjpiacra),  irrrjcrcra},  Xlcra-ofiai,  epecrao), 
&c.,  whose  history  will  become  more  intelligible  when 
described  under  consonantal  change  in  Greek ;  or  lastly 
into  5'  in  xpa^oo,  pet/co,  o^m,  &c.  In  Latin  the  same  suffix  is 
more  recognisable  in  the  i-' verbs  of  the  3rd  (primitive) 
class:  as  cap-i-o,  iae-i-o,  fod'i'O,  &o.:  some  have  passed 
by  analogy  into  the  4th  class,  e.g.  mug-i-o,  rug-i-o,  &c. 
Probably  we  find  assimilation  in  pel-l-o,  cur-r-o,  mit-t-o, 
&c. :  though  Curtius  thinks  not.  Next  comes  sJca,  in 
^6-a-K-co,  gno-sc-o,  a  well-known  suffix :  and  lastly  one, 
not  Indo-European,  but  found  in  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
ta,  in  TVir-T-ai,  dv-v-r-to,  and  pec-t-o,  flec-Uo,  &c. 

I  have  said  that  these  stem-suffixes  probably  did  not 
differ  in  origin  from  the  formatives,  ya  and  ay  a :  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  what  were  all  these  suffixes^- 
verbal  and  nominal— in  the  beginning  ? 

Clearly  no  certain  answer  can  be  given:  but  the 
number  of  suffixes  is  sufficiently  great,  and  their  use  suffix- 
ciently  different,  to  enable  us  to  compare  them  together 
in  different  ways,  and  so  speculate  with  some  degree  of 
probability.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  have  been 
either  verbal  or  pronominal  roots,  since  all  the  rough 
material  of  speech  divides  itself  into  one  of  these  two 
classes.  If  pronominal,  they  must  have  been  quite  general, 
modifying  the  root  at  first  in  the  slightest  possible  way,  and 
only  restricted  afterwards  to  special  significations :  if  ver- 
bal, they  were  at  least  more 'special,  and  directly  limited 
the  appHcatioA  of  the  root  from  the  very  beginning. 
To  begin  with  verbal  suffixes — sk  has  more  the  look  of  a 
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common  than  a  pronominal  root.  Corssen  thinks  it  may 
have  been  a  corruption  of  SAK — the  Latin  sequ-or, 
sec-un-dus — so  that  ^o-o-k-co  should  mean  "I  go  after 
feeding."  That  "  to  go"  can  be  used  with  another  root 
as  a  mere  auxiliary  is  clear  from  our  own  periphrastic 
English  future  "I  am  going  to  tell"  we  may  compare' 
"  je  vais  dire"  with  the  same  meaning :  and  then  for  the 
amalgamation  we  have  the  analogy  of  jaimer-ai  and 
ama-bo.  Similarly  ya  and  the  base  suffix  a-ya  may  be 
connected  with  TA,  a  secondary  root  formed  from  i  "  to 
go:"  this  would  support  and  be  supported  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  modal-suffix  ^  ya  {sim,  old  form  siem 
=  {e)s-yd-m{i),  eiijv  =e(cr)Lrj-v  =ecr-ya-/jii)  had  originally  the 
same  meaning.  I  do  not  know  any  common  root  to  which 
na  and  nu  can  be  referred  on  any  probable  analogy:  they 
have  rather  a  pronominal  look.  The  pronominal  cha- 
racter is  still  more  apparent  if  we  pass  from  verbal  to 
nominal  suffixes.  In  form  these  generally  coincide  with 
known  pronominal  roots.  And  their  use  points  in  the 
same  direction.  I  have  said  that,  if  pronominal,  they 
must  have  been  suffixed  at  first  to  modify  the  root  in  a 
general  way.  Consequently  a  great  many  different  suf- 
fixes would  at  first  be  applied  vaguely  to  denote  the  same 
indefinite  idea ;  as  a  rule  only  one,  the  best  fitted,  would 
survive  with  a  tolerably  definite  sense ;  sometimes  how- 
ever more  than  one  would  remain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  vagueness  would  make  it  easy  for  the  same 
suffix  to  be  applied  to  more  than  one  idea.  In  a  word, 
we  should  expect  to  find  two  results  existing  side  by  side ; 
more  than  one  suffix  to  denote  one  idea,  one  suffix  to 
denote  more  than  one  idea.  And  this,  I  think,  we  do 
find,  down  to  a  comparatively  very  late  period.  An  in- 
stance will  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  suffixes  ta  and  ma 
and  their  combinations  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  we  find 
ta, in  irpco-To,  Kaicia--ro,  quarto;  ma  in  e^Bo-fjLo,  pri-mo, 
infi-mo;  ta+ta  mv<r-TaTo;  ta+ma  in.  op-twmo  ;  ma-ta  in 
1  With  Max  MtJler,  i.  218.  '^  gee  page  57. 
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TTv/iaro,  avTO'-fjLaTo,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  two  lan- 
guages the  same  suffix  is  used  to  denote  both  a  superlative 
and  an  ordinal ;  each  of  the  two  suffixes  denotes  either, 
and  the  two  are  combined  indifferently  to  denote  a  super- 
lative. The  vagueness  of  meaning  therefore  survived  till 
Graeco-Italian  times  at  least :  we  should  be  justified  in 
saying  even  after  the  "separation  by  the  two  separate  forms 
-tutno  and  fiaro,  each  occurring,  I  think,  only  in  one 
language.  This  loose  applicability  of  the  suffixes,  felt 
down  to  late  times,  and  the  fact  that  the  forms  agree,  are 
two  arguments  which  seem  to  me  fairly  strong  for  the 
pronominal  origin  of  most  nominal  suffixes.  I  say  "  most," 
because  for  some  "a  verbal  origin  is  clearly  possible :  such 
are  tar  {So-Tep,  dator)  AV^hich  commonly  denotes  action, 
though  here  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  that  this 
sense  is  not  always  obvious  (as  in  pater,  &c.) ;  and  dhi, 
Mfhich  is  found  in  the  Greek  infinitive  -ffai,  the  locative  of 
a  nominal  base,  and  may  be  from  DHA  "  to  place."  So  in 
conclusion  I  think  that  of  verbal  suffixes  the  majority  are 
probably  formed  from  common  roots,  though  a  few  may  be 
J)r6liomiinal ;  and  of  nominal  suffixes  the  majority  are  pro- 
nominal, but  a  few  may  be  from  common  roots.  But  it 
should  again,  be  pointed  out  that  all  such  conclusions  rest 
on  very  scanty  evidence. 

We  have  seen  that  sometimes  more  than  one  nominal 
suffix  is  used.  Thus  dXTjdei  is  formed  from  \ad  by  the 
suffix  e?  {as) :  and  from  this  again  by  the  suffix  ya  is 
formed  aXij^e^-ya  or  oKrtde-ia.  So  in  Latin  contio  is  co- 
ven-ti-on  where  we  have  two  suffixes :  and  the  number  is 
increased  to  five  in  contionahmdo-.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
whether  some  apparent  combinations  of  suffixes  are  not 
themselves  the  older  forms,  from  which  the  simpler  and 
shorter  forms  have  been  degraded.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  commonly  held  (by  Curtius  and  Schleicher  amongst 
others)  that  ma,  ta,  na,  are  the  older  forms  from  which 
longer  ones,  man,  mat,  have  been  compounded.  Professor 
Benfey  on  the  contrary  would  postiilate  a  prior  form  mant. 
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from  which  came,  by  different  weakenings,  man  and  mat, 
and  lastly  ma;  we  may  compare  for  mxint  the  closely 
analogous  vant,  found  e.g.  in  ^apt-fevr.  From  these  par- 
ticipial terminations  mant,  vant,  ant,  by  far  the  greater 
body  of  nouns  could  be  derived  by  phonetic  changes  for 
which  there  is  sufficient  analogy :  from  vant  would  come 
van,  vat,  vin :  from  ant  come  an,  in,  a,  i,  u,  or  this  last 
series  might  come  directly  from  vant.  Thus  nearly  all 
nouns  would  be  participles  of  verbs.  The  difficulty  of  this 
theory  is  to  conceive  how  these  mant  and  vant  first  arose. 
I  can  imagine  no  way  except  by  combination  on  the 
ordinary  theory.  Still  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  Prof. 
Benfey  is  right — that  the  shorter  forms,  as  we  now  have 
them,  rose  from  corruption  of  fuller  ones.  Thus  we  find  in 
Sanskrit  ndman  for  gna-man  a  "name,"  Latin  nomen,  Gothic 
namin:  from  these  we  infer  the  suffix  mMh.  But  in  Greek  we 
find  6-vo-fiar — the  t  of  course  disappearing  in  the  nomina- 
tive, so  that  fj,a  only  is  left.  Now  either  n  passed  into  t  in 
Greek,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  :  or  the 
Greeks  used  a  different  suffix,  which  is  possible,  but  from 
the  antiquity  of  the  form  in  -mun  (shewn  by  its  wide 
spread)  and  the  preference  of  the  Greeks  for  final  n,  is  un- 
likely; or  the  two  forms  must  be  referred  to  a  fuller 
form  gnd-mant :  which  I  think  most  likely. 

I  think  I  have  now  touched  upon  all  points  connected 
with  formative  suffixes.  We  have  seen  the  formation  of 
nominal  bases,  which  are  ready  to  be  turned  into  actual 
nouns  by  "case  suffixes."  We  have  got  verbal  bases  or 
verb-stems,  or  sometimes  the  simple  root,  which  in  this  con- 
nection may  be  called  a  base,  ready  to  become  actual  verbs 
by  the  addition  of  "  modal  suffixes  "  (a  or  ya  for  the  sub- 
junctive and  optative  respectively) ;  of  "tense  suffixes"  (as 
sya  for  the  future,  sa  for  the  compound  aorist,  a  for  the 
perfect,  &c.) ;  and  lastly  of  "personal  suffixes"  (mi,  si,  ti, 
or  the  further  corruptions  of  these).  All  these  four  kinds 
are  "  inflexional  suffixes,"  and  their  history  does  not  pro- 
perly come  into  the  province  of  special  etymology.     Their 
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use  belongs  to  grammar-:  their  origin,  can  indeed  be 
guessed  at  by  the  comparative  etymologer,  as  indeed  it 
has  been  by  the  founder  of  the  science,  Franz  Bopp. 
But  these  original  forms  can  only  be  recovered  by  compa- 
rison of  many  more  languages  than  I  propose  to  deal  with. 
Also  they  afford  less  real  niaterial  for  speculation  than 
even  the  formative  suffixes.  They  are  practically  much 
fewer :  each  one  in  each  language,  however  often  it  may 
occur,  is  really  only  a  single  specimen,  not  a  member  of  a 
class  which  can  be  compared  with  other  members.  Their 
original  meaning  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  certainty ;  because  there  is  really  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  formations,  any  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
express  these  extremely  general  conceptions*. 

1  For  convenience  of  tlie  student  I  will  give  a  table  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  containing  the  Greek  and  Latin  variations  of  the  forms 
of  the  case  sufS^es.  Full  information  containing  all  the  theories  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Schleicher's  excellent  Compendium,  ii.  13, 
"WortbUdung,"  §§  244 — 308;  and  (so  far  as  the  noTins  and  pronouns 
are  concerned)  in  Ferrar's  Comj>.  Grammar,  i.  1997-end.  Curtius' 
Tempora  und  modi  is  a  most  suggestive  book  for  the  verbs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sounds. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  established  that  at  a  time  not  long 
before  the  first  great  separation  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  their  alphabet  contained  fifteen  consonants,  and 
three  vowels.  The  consonants  are  best  arranged  thus : 
nine  momentary,  and  six  or  seven  continuous  sounds — ^the 
terms  -will  be  explained  shortly.  The  nine  momentary 
sounds  are  subdivided  into  (1)  K,  T,  p,  called  variously 
hard,  surd,  voiceless,  tenues ;  (2)  G,  D,  B,  called  soft,  sonant, 
voiced,  medial ;  (3)  GH,  dh,  bh,  soft  aspirates'.  The  con- 
tinuous sounds  comprise  the  nasals,  N  and  M;  the  three 
spirants  T,  s,  V;  and  B;  if,  as  is  possible,  L  should  be 
added,  this  is  a  sixteenth  letter. 

In]  vowels,  we  find  three  simple  sounds.  A,  i,  u.  Each 
of  these  vowels  was  further  varied  by  an  addition  of  vowel 
sound.  By  uttering  a  new  a  before  the  radical  vowel  of  a 
word  our  forefathers  had  gained  three  combinations  of 
sound — a+a=a,  a+i=ai,  a+u=au.  The  origin  of  this  a 
will  be  discussed  in  Ch.  vi.  The  diphthongs  ai  and  au  are 
not  found  in  their  simple  form  in  the  derived  languages : 
but  their  existence  is  certified  by  the  substitutes  in  those 
languages,  which  point  to  ai  and  au  as  their  only  possible 
origin''. 

Schleicher  believes  that  this  process  had  been  repeated 
before  the  separation:  that  a+a  had  produced  a  again, 

1  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  three  sounds  may  be  later  than  the 
rest;  it  is  probable  from  their  greater  complexity  and  difficulty  of  utter- 
ance.   But  at  aU  events  they  are  older  than  the  separation. 

2  Thus  Vaiica,  a  house,  is  clearly  from  Sk.  vefa,  Zd.  vaSga,  Gk.  oTkos, 
old  Lat.  ueioos,  Goth,  veihsa:  Vaida  is  required  by  Sk.  veda,  Gk.  otda,, 
Goth.  vait. 
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a  +  ai  had  produced  di,  and  a  +  au,  du.  This  second 
step  in  each  vowel-scale  is  clearly  established  for  the 
Asiatic  family:  and  there  are  considerable  indications  of 
the  existence  of  the  same  in  Europe,  especially  in  Greek, 
Gothic,  and  Lithuanian.  But  there  is  so  much  discordance 
in  the  application  of  these  assumed  second, steps  in  these 
languages,  that  the  belief  is  gaining  ground  that  the  first 
steps  only  in  each  scale  are  Indo-European,  and  that  the 
instances  given  of  supposed  common  second  steps  are  later 
developments,  intentional  or  only  accidental,  of  the  different 
nations.     This  point  also  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  just  as  a  was  raised 
to  d,  so  also  i  and  u  should  have  been  raised  to  i  and  ii. 
Indeed  instances  might  be  brought  forward  from  the 
Greek  of  this  lengthening,  e.g.  rpl^m  from  Jrpl^,  Xvca 
from  jXi/ :  some  lengthenings  apparently  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  Latin  are  not  really  in  point,  e.g.fido  from  Jfid, 
duco  from  Jdii-c,  for  these  are  weakenings  from  feido  and 
cZoMCO  respectively,  as  is  proved  by  inscriptions ;  and  many 
others  are  of  uncertain  origin.  There  are  obvious  traces 
of  lengthening  as  a  formative  principle  in  all  the  derived 
languages:  but  there  is  no  application  of  it  sufficiently 
universal  to  prove  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  parent  speech. 
Schleicher'  indeed  argues  that  i  and  u  were  unknown  to 
the  Indo-European  s.  They  occur  indeed  constantly  in 
Sanskrit  roots :  but  these,  as  Schleicher  points  out,  are 
mostly  lengthened  forms  of  simpler  roots  and  peculiar 
developments  of  Sanskrit,  the  simpler  form  being  in  many 
cases  found  in  the  cognate  language,  e.g.  "to  be"  is  in 
Sanskrit  Jbhu,  but  in  Greek  J<pii,  Latin  \/fU,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  BHU  was  the  primitive  form.  It 
seems  highly  improbable  that  a  should  exist  and  not  I  and 
u :  and  it  may  be  plausibly  maintained  that  no  man  in 
the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  speech  could  pos- 
sibly help  at  any  time  prolonging  all  the  vowel  sounds. 
Still  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  existence  of  ?  and  u 
1  Beitrdge  zur  Vergteichenden  Sprachforsehimg,  i.  331| 
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remains.  Their  absence  may  be  accounted  for  by  two 
considerations;  first,  tbe  comparatiye  rarity  of  l  and  'tt; 
secondly,  the  physiological  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
m,aintain  long  sounds  than  short  ones  at  the  same  quality; 
a  common  result  is  the  production  of  a  diphthong,  i.e.  two 
sounds  of  different  quality,  instead  of  one  with  long 
quantity :  but  the  change  may  take  different  forms  with 
different  nations.  The  question  must  remain  undecided ; 
but  at  all  events,  if  lengthening  ever  were  the  regular 
method  of  intensification  in  Indo-European  speech,  it  was 
in,  the  main  superseded  before  the  earliest  sundering  of 
the  languages  by  the  more  refined  method  mentioned 
above,  which  may  be  called  qualitative,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  quantitative  increase.  Such  a  thorough  loss  of 
a  simple  early  linguistic  process,  and  such  a  complete  es- 
tablishment of  a  later  and  more  complex  one,  would  be 
one  proof  amongst  many  of  the  distance  at  which  Indo- 
European  speech  as  traceable  in  its  earliest  form  lies  from 
the  primitive  speech  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  of  all  speculations  which  treat  roots  as 
absolutely  ultimate  forms,  and  then  seek  to  explain  them 
on  physiological  grounds. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Indo-European  people 
did  not  possess  nearly  all  the  sounds  which  are  heard 
upon  the  lips  of  their  descendants  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia :  whilst  their  three  aspirates  have  been 
in  Europe  everywhere  supplanted.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  old  alphabet  should  be  less  rich  than  those  of 
more  civilised  nations :  the  development  of  ideas  and 
feelings  establishes  in  language  new  sounds,  by  finding  a 
use  for  them,  although  it  does  not  produce  them.  But  it 
possessed  all  the  more  dearly  marked  vowel-positions  and 
all  the  most  important  consonantal  articulations.  The 
greater  wealth  of  modern  times  has  grown  from  modifica- 
tions of  the  simpler  original. 

I  propose  to  examine  very  briefly  the  nature  of  all  the 
more  familiar  sounds  we  now  hear  in  England,  with  some 
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of  those  heard  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany.  This  may 
seem  a  superfluous  labour  5  but  it  is  not  so.  Some  of 
these  sounds,  though  not  occurring  in  the  original  language, 
probably  were  heard  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  we 
have  to  consider ;  it  is  better  therefore  to  give  a  list  of 
modem  souhds,  which  is  tolerably  full,  though  it  does 
not  at  all  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  We  may  thus  get  a 
better  idea  of  th6  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the 
Indo-European  alphabet,  and  understand  better  its  changes 
into  Greek  and  Italian,  and  may  lay  a  basis  for  any  fur* 
ther  investigation  of  the  changes  from  Italian  to  the  Ro- 
mance languages^ 

The  old  division  of  sounds  into  vowels  and  consonants 
has  been  much  objected  to"*,  and  with  considerable  reason, 
if  it  is  taken  to  imply  the  absence  of  affinities  between 
vowels  and  consonants.  But  it  will  be  retained,  both  for 
its  convenience  and  because  there  is  a  real  difference  in 
their  formation.  This  has  been  well  shewn  by  Mr  Melville 
Bell.  When  the  voice  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth 
is  not  further  modified  by  contact,  partial  or  complete,  of 
the  lips  or  tongue,  but  flows  through  an  open  channel 
without  any  friction  or  hissing,  then  we  have  vowel  sound. 
When  on  the  other  hand  the  sound  is  not  complete  until 
the  action  of  some  part  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  has 
ceased,  then  we  have  produced  what  we  may  call  conso' 
nantal  sound.     Briefly,  "  a  vowel  is  the  result  of  an  open 

1  The  physiological  side  of  phonetic  ciraaga  was  only  inoidentaUy 
touched  upon  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  This,  it  is  believed,  caused 
some  indistinctness  in  the  account  there  given. 

"  Thus  Prof.  Whitney  {On  Lepsius'  Standard  Alphabet,  p.  24)  argues 
that  while  some  consonants  (ft,  g,  &o.)  are  always  consonants,  and  some 
vowels  (a,  e,  0)  are  always  vowels,  yet  some  vowels  (i,  u)  are  consonantal, 
while  I  and  r,  and  even  the  nasals  to  some  degree,  arevocaUc:  accordingly 
he  declines  to  draw  a  hard  line  between,  for  example,  u  and  w ;  but  he  holds 
that  we  ought  to  present  the  entire  body  of  known  sounds  in  lines,  ranging 
from  the  most  unmixed  vowel-sound  to  the  most  absolutely  obstructive 
consonant  of  each  class.  Thus  what  we  may  call  the  labial  line  would  be 
a,  au  (the  English  sound),  0,  u,  w,  m,  v,  f,  b,p.  No  doubt  such  a  scheme 
is  useful  in  bringing  clearly  forward  the  connection  of  sounds  :  but  by 
the  definition  adopted  in  the  text  it  la  believed  that  a  real  difiereuce 
between  u  and  w  is  expressed. 
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position  of  the  oral  organs ;  an  articulation  (this  is  Mr 
Bell's  term  for  consonant)  is  the  result  of  an  opening 
action  of  the  organ',"  Thus  the  so-called  "semivowel" 
w  seems  to  differ  infinitesimally  from  u,  and  linguists  have 
often  argued  to  what  class,  consonant  or  vowel,  it  should 
belong.  But  its  consonantal  character  is  quite  clear  by 
the  above  definition.  The  organs  are  in  precisely  the 
same  position  for  sounding  w  as  they  are  for  sounding  u, 
the  mouth  being  slightly  open.  But  no  prolongation  of 
u  will  make  w.  It  is  not  heard  till  there  has  been 
the  slightest  closure  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  lips :  and 
when  that  closure  has  ceased,  and  the  lips  open,  then 
the  w  is  heard.  Since  however  this  action  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly slight,  the  difference  between  u  and  w  may  be 
infinitely  reduced. 

We  have  thus  distinguished  sounds  into  vowels  and 
consonants.  But  now  comes  another  important  distinction. 
The  material  of  speech  is  breath,  put  into  form  by  the 
position  or  action  of  the  mouth.  But  this  material  may 
suffer  an  important  change  before  it  enters  the  mouth.  If 
the  glottis  or  aperture  through  which  the  breath  passes 
from  the  windpipe  be  fully  open",  then  breath  pure  and 
simple  issues  into  the  mouth,  there  to  be  moulded  into 
sound.  But  the  sides  of  this  aperture  are  two  ligaments 
called  the  chordae  vocales',  and  these  chords  are  capable 
of  tension,  and  of  being  brought  together  so  as  to  close 
the  glottis  altogether.  When  by  their  approximation  the 
glottis  is  narrowed,  they  vibrate  as  the  breath  passes 
through :  and  thus  the  breath  is  rendered  sonorous,  and 
becomes — ^not  mere  breath,  but  genuine  voice.  Now 
•the  same  position  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  will  give 
different  results,  according  as  breath  or  voice  is  emitted 
from  the  windpipe.  Check  the  breath  by  closing  the 
lips,  and  as  the  lips  open  the  sound  p  is  heard.      But 


1  Principles  of  Speech,  p.  12. 

^  See  however  note  at  page  69. 

2  See  M.  Miiller'B  diagram,  Lectures  2, 113. 
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check  voice  in  the  same  way,  and  the  sound  will  be  b. 
Physiologically  there  is  no  other  difference  between  p  and 
h.  Many  terms  are  in  common  use  to  express  this  distinc- 
tion. Thus  p  and  the  other  similarly  produced  sounds 
are  called  hard,  or  surd,  or  voiceless,  and  b  is  called  soft,, 
or  sonant,  or  voiced.  None  of  these  terms  are  quite  un- 
assailable :  no  consonant  is  properly  "  surd :"  and  "  voice" 
in  ordinary  speech  is  applied  to  the  cuiTent  of  air  which 
forms  pa,  just  as  much  as  that  which  forms  ba  :  "  voice-- 
less"  too  is  a  mere  negation ;  "breathed"  would  be  better. 
But  the  name  matters  little  if  we  understand  the  idea. 
In  general,  when  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  method  in 
which  each  sound  is  produced,  I  shall  retain  the  names 
hard  and  soft,  as  being  well  known,  conveying  an  intelli-> 
gible  idea,  and  not  likely  to  mislead  if  properly  explained, 
All  vowels  are  modifications  of  voice,  that  is,  soft :  conso- 
nants are  either  breathed  or  voiced,  hard  or  soft. 

Consonants^  may  be  classified  either  by  the  nature  and 
degree  of  completeness  of  the  contact  of  their  respective 
mouth-organs,  or  by  the  names  of  the  organs  concerned. 
Thus  where  the  contact  is  complete,  where  the  current  of 
the  breath  is  entirely  stopped,  we  have  shut  or  explosive 
sounds ;  these  are  the  breath-sounds,  K,  T,  p,  with  the  cor- 
responding voice-sounds,  G,  D,  B.  To  this  class  must  be 
added  the  aspirates  GH,  DH,  BH,  of  the  original  Indo-Euro- 
pean speech,  which  have  been  preserved  unchanged  by  no 
nation  except  perhaps  the  Hindus.  The  distinguishing 
mark'  of  these  nine  sounds  is  their  incapability  of  prolon- 
gation :  if  we  attempt  to  prolong  them  we  only  prolong 
the  time  during  which  the  breath  is  pent  up  against  the 
tongue  or  the  lips,  during  which  no  sound  at  all  is  heard : 
the  sound  as  before  explained  is  merely  the  outbreak  of 
the  breath  or  voice  when  the  obstruction  is  removed ;  and 
this  can  last  but  for  a  moment :  hence  these  sounds  are 
well  called  Momentary,    This  title  marks  them  off  from 

1  The  description  of  the  English  sounda  in  the  following  sketch  is 
taken  almost  entirely  from  Mr  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech, 
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all  the  others  to  follow,  which  are  capable  of  prolonga,tion. 
until  the  air  ia  the  lungs  is  exhausted,  these  are  therefore 
called  Continiiotts,  or  (as  distinguished  from  explosive)  fri- 
cative sounds.  In  them  sound  is  heard  while  the  organs 
are  still  in  a  position  more  or  less  open  according  to  the 
degree  of  contact :  and  if  there  -were  no  further  closing 
and  opening  of  the  organs,  they  would  by  definition  be 
vowels:  but,  because  the  sound  is  not  fully  heard  until 
the  organs  are  relaxed  from  the  position  in  which  they 
were  held,  a  certain  action  (sometimes  exceedingly  slight) 
is  required,  and  therefore  they  are  consonants. 

I  have  said  that  the  aspirates  GH,  dh,  bh  were  mo- 
mentary sounds:  but  they  have  some  claim  to  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two  classes.  They  have  not 
been  retained  in  any  European  speech,  and  therefore  their 
sound  is  strange  to  us,  and  must  remain  a  matter  of  some 
doubt.  The  opinion  commonly  held  about  them  is  that 
they  were  not  originally  compound  sounds  (as  might  seem 
to  be  implied  by  these  symbols) :  that  is,  ffh  -would  not  be 
truly  represented  by  such  a  compound  as  that  in  "  log- 
house,"  where  there  are  two  elements  of  about  equal  im- 
portance. The  sound  represented  by  the  h  in  each  case 
was  much  less  than  this,  and  also  was  not  separated  from 
the  preceding  momentary  sound.  It  was  probably  the 
slight  escape  of  breath,  which  is  possible  at  the  very 
instant  of  the  sundering  if  ilie  contact  be  exceedingly 
slight.  This  appears  to  be  the  sound  given  to  the  Sanskrit 
aspirates  in  India  at  the  present  day.  This  slightness  of 
contact  explains  the  passage  of  unaspirated  into  aspirated 
letters  which  is  clearly  traceable  in  Sanskrit:  this  takes 
place  almost  always  when  the  letter  is  combined  with 
another  consonant,  generally  s:  e.g.  Indo-European  sta 
becomes  Sanskrit  ^/stha.  Now  in  all  compounds  one  part 
is  liable  to  suffer :  here  the  exertion  in  pronouncing  the  s 
diminishes  the  strength  of  contact  for  the  t ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  slighter  t  followed  by  a  breath  in  the  same  action^ 
1  Sometimes  tlia  aspirate  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  assimilating 
P.  E.  5 
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It  is  because  of  this  slighter  contact,  and  because  of  the 
possibility  of  slightly  prolonging  the  breath,  that  these 
aspirates  approximate  to  the  continuous  consonants :  but 
they  are  much  nearer  to  the  momentary  class,  and  will 
be  included  in  it. 

First  among  the  continuous  letters  we  take  the  nasals, 
NG,  N,  and  M,  because  of  their  close  relation  to  the  shut 
consonants.  To  explain  their  nature  we  must  enter  a 
little  more  into  physiology.  There  is  a  cavity  called  the 
pharynx  immediately  behind  and  rather  higher  than  the 
mouth:  it  is  the  termination  of  the  throat  canal,  pro-i 
longed  behind  the  soft  palate,  which  divides  it  from  the 
mouth' ;  and  it  has  a  passage  to  the  air  by  tubes  through 
the  nostrils.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  air  issuing  from  the; 
windpipe  may  finish  its  course  in  two  ways :  either  pass- 
ino-  above  the  tongue,  and  behw  first  the  soft  palate,  then 
the  hard  palate,  and  so  to  the  mouth  ;  or  behind  and  above 
the  soft  palate  and  by  the  nasal  tubes  to  the  nose.  Now 
this  soft  palate  is  moveable :  it  can  be  raised  so  as  to  cover 
entirely  the  opening  of  the  nasal  tube  from  the  pharynx, 
and  this  is  its  position  whilst  we  sound  all  the  consonants 
hitherto  described:  during  them  the  breath  has  access 
both  to  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth,  but  having  no  egress 
from  the  pharynx  it  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  alone  : 
the  pharynx  however  plays  an  important  part,  for  in  every 
proper  articulation  the  pharynx  is  distended  with  the 
breath,  and  it  is  the  natural  contraction  of  the  pharynx 
alone,  when  the  check  in  the  mouth  is  removed  and  the 
air  escapes,  that  causes  the  audibility  of  each  of  these 
letters  ^  But  if  the  soft  palate  be  low  enough  to  allow 
air  to  pass  to  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  to  the  mouth-cavity, 

influence  of  a  preceding  r,  e.g.  in  pra-thama  "  first,"  -where  the  analogy  of 
other  languages  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  suffix  was  originally  tama. 

1  The  soft  palate  or  velum  pendulum,  with  the  tongue-Hke  little  uvula 
attached  to  it  below,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  stand  before  a, 
glass  and  put  his  mouth  into  the  position  for  sounding  Ah, 

*  This  is  Mr  Bell's  account ;  see  Principles,  p.  44. 
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then  the  nasals  are  produced,  whilst  all  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  they  were  for 
the  explosive  consonants,  and  the  sound  is  not  complete 
till  that  position  ceases.  It  is  possible  to  produce  them 
either  with  breath  or  voice ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  European  nation  has  ever  used  breath-nasals.  There- 
fore NG,  N,.  and  M,  are  nothing  but  nasal  modifications 
of  the  voiced-sounds  G,  D,  b'.  Similar  modifications  of 
vowels  are  clearly  possible,  and  are  actually  used  by 
the  French  in  the  words  en,  on,  &c.  :  here  the  mouth  is 
held  in  the  required  vowel-position,  but  some  of  the  voice 
is  suffered  to  escape  through  the  pharynx. 

While  then  the  nasals  belong  to  the  continuous  conso- 
nants, they  yet  have  one  property  common,  with  the 
momentary  class,  that  they  require  complete  contact  of 
the  mouth-organs.  This  is  not  the  case  with  any  other 
continuous  sounds.  In  them  the  flow  of  the  breath  or 
voice  is  only  slightly  impeded,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of 
sound  issues  from  the  mouth  before  its  full  completion  by 
the  opening  of  the  organs  employed.  Their  different  cha- 
racter, according  to  the  difference  of  these  organs,  will  be 
described  immediately :  but  they  may  here  be  divided  (as 
has  been  done  by  Mr  Bell)  into  two  classes  distinguished 
by  the  nature  of  the  contact.  If  the  organs  are  in  contact 
no  longer  entirely  as  for  the  shut  consonants,  but  only 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  central  aperture  for  the  flow 
of  the  breath,  we  get  the  first  class,  to  which  belong  the 
English  sounds,  Y,  B,  Sh,  which  is  breathed,  Zh,  the  same 
sound  voiced  and  denoted  in  the  word  seizure  by  z  (in  fact 
the  French  j),  S,  z  (as  in  zest),  Wh  (really  Hw),  and  W; 
also  many  other  sounds  in  other  languages,  some  of 
which  will  be  given  shortly :  these  may  perhaps  be  called 
central  letters.  But  if  the  contact  be  central,  so  that  the 
air  escapes  by  apertures  at  the  side,  a  second  class  of  con- 

^  The  common  phrase  that  a  person  "speaks  through  his  nose"  when 
he  has  a  cold,  is  therefore  clearly  erroneous.  He  ought  to  speak  through 
his  nose,  but  cannot ;  the  ends  of  the  apertures  being  closed  :  therefore 
instead  of  m  he  sounds  nearly  a  6  :  and  instead  of  n  either  a  d  or  an  Z, 
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tinuous  sounds  is  produced,  among  which  are  the  English 
L,  Th  (breathed  as  in  thin,  voiced  as  in  then),  p  and  V :  let 
us  call  these  lateral  letters.  This  distinction  may  be  seen 
by  contrasting  the  English  E  and  L.  In  both  the  fore 
part  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the  fore  part  of  the  palate : 
so  far  the  method  of  production  is  the  same :  but  inR  the 
whole  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  the  tongue  except  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  palatal  arch,  by  which 
the  voice  escapes' ;  whilst  in  L  that  very  same  portion  of 
the  palate  is  covered  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
voice  escapes  past  the  sides.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  this:  we  see  from  it  how  easily  letters  so 
cognate  in  their  formation  can  pass  one  into  the  other : 
which  is  notably  true  of  E  and  L. 

A  further  class  of  sounds  is  distinguished  by  Mr  Bell 
as  being  produced  by  a  "  lax  vibration  of  the  approximated 
organs."  To  this  belongs  the  E  heard  in  Scotland  and 
France,  and  (rather  modified)  in  parts  of  Germany — a 
roughly  trilled  letter,  which  is  produced  by  laying  the  fore 
part  of  the  tongue  loosely  against  the  fore  part  of  the 
palate  and  causing  it  to  vibrate  with  a  strong  breath. 
This  differs  essentially  from  the  English  E,  in  which  a  trill 
is  either  not  at  all  or  scarcely  heard.  A  similar  lax 
approximation  of  the  uvula  to  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
and  vibration  from  a  smart  breath,  is  said  to  produce  the 
Northumberland  burr. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  consonants  are  momentary,  or 
continuous,  whether  central,  or  lateral,  or  vibrated.  Let 
us  now  make  a  cross  division  of  the  same  according  to  the 
organs  employed  in  their  production'. 

If  we  commence  with  the  first  portion  of  the  air-tube 
which  begins  with  the  glottis  and  ends  with  the  lip,  the 


1  This  is  not  meant  as  a,  full  description  of  K. 

"  Much  light  -will  be  thrown  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  consulting 
the  diagrams  in  Max  Mailer's  second  series  (3rd  Lecture),  or  Mr  Bell's 
in  English  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million, — price  one  shilling.  The 
description  of  the  organs  of  speech  by  Prof.  Huxley,  in  his  Elementary 
Lessons  on  Physiology,  is  exceedingly  clear. 
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first  sound  which  seems  to  be  consonantal,  is  H.  Prof. 
Lepsius*  holds  that  we  pronounce  this  sound  below  the 
guttural  point  immediately  at  the  larynx;  and  proposes 
tp  make  it  a  member  of  a  "  faucal"  or  "  laryngal"  class, 
the  importance  of  which  lies  chiefly  in  Semitic  speech. 
This  is  of  course  the  spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks.  The 
spiritus  lenis,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  "the 
sound  produced  by  closing  the  throat  and  then  opening  it, 
to  produce  a  vowel:"  for  example,  in  sounding  the 
words  "go  'over,"  care  being  taken  that  the  glottis  is, 
closed  between  the  two  words :  in  this  case  a  slight 
gurgling  sound  is  distinctly  heard  before  the  second  0  :  but 
if  the  current  of  breath  is  maintained,  the  vowel  will  be 
pronounced  perfectly  pure,  and  the  "  soft  breath"  will  not 
be  heard.  The  spiritus  lenis  however  does  not  stand  to  the 
asper  as  a  voiced  to  a  voiceless  sound,  because  the  chords  are 
not  stretched,  but  only  hrought  nearer,  so  as  to  narrow  the 
glottis".     Yet  this  spiritus  lenis  is  so  classified  both  by 


1  Standard  A  Vphabet,  p.  67. 

°  This  is  also  Briicke's  account,  see  M.  M.  2, 128.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  means  by  which  the  chordae  vooales  can  be  put  into  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  produce  sound  are  twofold ;  first,  by  the  downward  motion  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  by  which  the  chords  are  necessarily  stretched, 
and  slightly  approximate ;  secondly,  by  the  closing  of  the  two  arytenoid 
oartUages,  which  necessarily  bring  the  chords  together,  but  need  not 
necessarily  stretch  them,  at  least  not  so  much  as  to  make  them  vibrate 
clearly  on  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air.  This  I  take  to  be  the  position 
intended  in  the  text  above. 

In  the  account  which  I  have  given  at  page  64,  that  the  hard  sounds 
are  produced  without  voice  or  vibration  of  the  chordae  vooales,  while 
there  is  such  voice  when  the  soft  sounds  are  produced,  I  have  followed 
Brueke,  the  most  eminent  writer  on  the  physiology  of  speech.  Xet  I 
cannot  repress  a  suspicion  that  the  difference  between  the  two  may  after 
all  be  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind,  that  there  must  be  some 
approximation  of  the  chordae  even  for  hard  letters.  If  the  glottis  be 
perfectly  open,  how  do  hard  sounds  differ  from  mere  breath,  which  may 
be  articulated  in  the  mouth  without  ever  producing  a,  hoi  a,  pi  It  seems 
to  me  that  for  all  consonants  the  edges  of  the  chords  must  be  approxi- 
mated by  the  closing  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  but  approximated 
slightly  for  the  hard  and  more  completely  for  the  soft  consonants :  per- 
haps in  the  latter  case  there  is  more  of  that  perfect  tension,  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  thyroid,  which  is  doubtless  necessary  for  the  full 
vibration  of  the  chords  ia  vowel-sound.  In  this  case  the  spiritus  lenis 
would  really  stand  to  the  spiritus  asper  exactly  in  the  relation  of  a  soft 
to  a  hard  consonant,  and  Max  MtUler's  arrangement  would  be  justified. 
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Lepsius'  and  by  Max  Miiller:  by  the  latter  on  the  ground 
that  "  ia  pronouacing  it  more  or  less  distinctly  the  breath 
is  checked  near  the  chordae  vocales,  and  can  be  there  in- 
tonedV 

A  different  view  of  the  character  of  the  H  sound  is 
given  by  Prof.  Whitney  and  by  Mr  M.  Bell :  who  working 
quite  separately  are  in  this  matter  in  substantial  accord. 
According  to  the  former,  "  H  is  the  corresponding  surd  to' 
all  those  classes  of  sound  which  have  not  each  its  own 
special  surd 8."  And  the  latter  says*,  "H  is  to  the  vowels 
exactly  what  P  is  to  B,  F  to  V,  s  to  z,  &c. — a  breath-- 
variety  of  the  same  formations."  Prof.  Whitney  will  not 
allow  that  H  when  followed  by  a  vowel  has  any  indepen- 
dent existence  :  there  is  one  position  of  the  mouth,  and 
but  one,  for  what  we  commonly  regard  as  two  sounds  in  ha, 
he,  ho,  &c.  He  says",  "  H  is  an  anomalous  member  of  the 
alphabet.  Every  other  letter  represents  a  distinct  position 
of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  through  which  alone  it  can  be 
uttered :  the  h  has  no  position  of  its  own,  but  is  uttered 
in  the  following  letter.  When  we  say  ha,  there  is  no 
shifting  of  place  of  the  mouth  organs,  as  we  pass  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  sound :  there  is  merely  first  an  expi- 
ration of  breath,  then  of  sound,  through  the  open  throat. 

But  then  Helmholtz's  statetaent  (wHoh  he  quotes  at  2,  131)  that  "the 
glottis  is  -wide  open  with  the  tenues  (hard  letters)  and  therefore  unable 
to  sound"  must  be  modified. 

The  double  action  upon  the  edges  of  the  glottis  mentioned  above  is 
not  discriminated  by  the  writers  on  linguistic  science  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted;  they  also  speak  generally  of  "tension  and  approximation" 
,  as  being  necessary  to  sound,  but  without  saying  whether  one  is  possible 
:  without  the  other.  My  own  practical -knowledge  of  the  physiology  of 
speech  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  the  examination  of  specimens  in 
the  Cambridge  Anatomical  Museum,  with  the  assistance  and  explanations 
kindly  given  by  Prof.  Humphry,  and  H.  N.  Martin,  Esq.  of  Christ's 
College.  So  I  only  venture  to  make  the  above  conjecture  in  a  note 
whilst  in  the  text  I  follow  the  received  account.  I  notice  that  Prof. 
Huxley  {Elements,  p.  200)  speaks  of  "parallelism  of  the  edges  of  these 
chords,"  i.e.  some  approximation  of  them,  as  necessary  to  produce  any 
sound ;  and  the  same  is  implied  in  the  full  account  of  the  organs  of 
speech  given  in  Carpenter's  Physiology  (pp.  709 — 728),  which  however 
contains  much  that  is  quite  erroneous  about  the  actual  sounds. 


,  76.  2  II.  130. 

.    '  Principles,  p,  38. 


"  On  Lepsiits'  Alphabet,  p.  16,  note. 
«  lb.  p.  37. 
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So  also  when  we  pronounce  he  or  who  :  the  position  of  the 
tongue  by  which  i  is  uttered,  or  that  of  the  lips  by  which 
u  is  uttered,  in  those  two  words  respectively,  is  taken  up 
before  the  utterance  of  the  h,  not  after  it:  there  is  again 
only  a  change  from  breath  to  sound  as  the  material  em- 
ployed, no  change  as  regards  the  oral  modification  to 
which  the  material  is  subjected."  And  the  same  concep- 
tion is  extended  by  both  writers  to  the  consonants  :  thus 
hy  is  regarded  as  the  voiceless  variety  of  y,  just  as  p  is  of 
h.  This  theory  seems  to  me  more  plausible  with  regard 
to  the  vowels  than  to  the  consonants.  Yet  even  for  the 
vowels,  it  will  be  observed  that  Prof,  Whitney  allows  a 
change  from  breath  to  sound :  he  does  not  regard  ha  as 
simply  a  voiceless  vowel :  we  have  fijst  breath,  whence  the 
aspiration  ;  then  sound,  whence  the  a, :  but  the  position,  he 
thinks,  throughout  is  the  same.  I  am  no  physiologist; 
but  it  appears  to  me  quite  conceivable  that  if  the  h  be 
(according  to  Lepsius)  a  faucal  consonant,  it  might  be 
sounded  so  near  to  the  glottis — the  interval  between  the 
emission  of  the  breath  for  the  h,  and  the  voice  for  the  a, 
might  be  so  short — that  the  change  from  consonantal  action 
to  vowel  position  might  be  imperceptible,  and  so  the  idea 
might  erroneously  be  formed  that  the  position  for  the  a 
was  taken  up  before  any  sound  is  uttered.  This  doubt  of 
the  priority  of  the  vowel  position  is  confirmed  when  I 
pass  to  the  parallel  variety  assigned  to  the  consonants, 
hw  to  w,  &c.  When  the  Indo-European  Icwa  was  changed 
to  the  Gothic  hwa,  our  "who,"  did  the  Goths  put  their 
mouths  into  position  for  the  w  before  making  the  sound 
which  in  this  case  is  (on  any  hypothesis)  a  remnant  of  a 
self-existent  k1  A  further  difficulty  presents  itself  to  me. 
By  this  theory — which  is  beautifully  symmetrical— a  voice- 
less counterpart  is  provided  for  every  voiced  consonant 
which  has  not  got  one  :  hy,  hr,  &c.  Then  where  the 
voiceless  variety  does  exist,  it  ought  to  be  identical  in 
sound  with  the  corresponding  voiced  sound  preceded  by  h. 
But  is  this  so  ?    Is  hv,  for  example,  identical  with/'  ?    No 
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doubt  the  aspiration  may  be  made  so  strong  that  the  dif- 
ference disappears,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  sound 
hua  distinct  from  fa.  But  this  ought  to  be  impossible  if 
h  has  no  independent  existence,  apart  from  the  following 
sound.  Again,  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  cases  where  h 
is  final,  as  in  Sanskrit  ?  Here  there  is  no  vowel  for  it  to 
be  merged  in.  This  argument,  it  is  true,  needs  some  limi- 
tation :  although  h  occurs  at  the  end  of  numerous  Sanskrit 
bases,  it  is  changed  in  all  the  cases  of  the  noun  which 
occur  in  actual  use  by  the  addition  of  the  suffixes :  e.g. 
the  base  Kdmaduh  becomes  in  the  nom.  Kdmaduk,  ace. 
Kdmaduham,  &c.,  and  probably  even  the  vocative,  which 
generally  is  the  pure  base,  here,  as  in  some  other  cases, 
follows  the  nominative.  So  also  many  roots  end  in  h,  but 
when  they  appear  as  verbs  the  h  is  never  finaP.  The 
Indian  visarga  too,  which  is  not  h  but  a  very  weak  aspi- 
ration, taking  the  place  of  final  s  under  certain  conditions, 
is  now  at  least  barely  audible  :  Prof.  M.  Williams  compares 
the  evanescent  sound  of  s  in  French  in  such  words  as  les. 
Still  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  sound  h  final  in  India ;  and 
I  am  assured  by  Prof.  Cowell,  that  the  difference,  e.g.,  be- 
ween  «a  and  vah  in  the  mouth  of  a  Pandit  is  perfectly 
distinct.  But  this  again  would  be  impossible,  if  A  is  only 
implied  in  a  following  letter'. 

I  incline  to  the  old  belief  that  A  is  a  genuine  conso- 

''■  Fii  voiceless,  ooiresponding  to  v  whioh  is  voiced. 

2  Prof.  Cowell  tells  me  that  in  BengfiU,  where  the  a  final  in  Sanskrit 
names  is  regularly  dropped  (e.g.  Eftm  for  BS.ma),  it  is  retained  after  ft 
alone. 

*  Prof.  Whitney  has  discussed  these  objections  at  some  length  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  (London),  1873 — i,  pp.  321 — 3. 
I  must  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  his  own  statement 
of  his  opinions  :  I  regret  tljat  I  have  so  far  misunderstood  him  before  as 
to  combat  (in  part)  what  is  not  his  view  but  Mr  Bell's  :  as  against  Mr 
Bell  it  may  still  stand.  Prof.  Whitney's  own  doctrine  is  to  my  mind 
much  more  incredible,  if  I  understand  it  rightly  :  in  hwa  he  considers 
that  the  ft  was  "  a  breath  through  the  po&ition  of  the  w : "  that  is,  I  suppose 
hwa=hw  +  w  +  a.  Similarly  ft  at  the  end  of  a  word  "is  pronounced  in 
the  position  of  its  predecessor  instead  of  its  successor :  the  ft  of  {ft  is 
like  that  of  hi,  that  of  uh,  like  that  of  ftu  and  so  on :  except  so  far 
as  it  is  thickened  into  a  eft-sound,  it  has  no  place  of  its  own  when  final 
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nant,  though  produced  extremely  near  the  glottis,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  readily  combines  so  much  with  a 
following  vowel,  as  to  seem  to  be  produced  in  the  same 
act.  I  also  think  that  there  may  be  a  soft  h,  which  differs 
from  the  ordinary  h  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  any 
soft  consonant  differs  from  the  corresponding  hard :  and 
that  this  soft  h  differed  infinitesimally  (if  at  all^)  from 
the  breath  heard  after  the  momentary  sound  in  the  ori- 
ginal aspirates. 

Next  in  order  come  the  undoubted  consonants  K,  G, 
and  NG.  These  are  formed  by  bringing  the  root  of  the 
tongue  against  the  soft  palate.  The  position  of  the  organs 
within  the  mouth  is  the  same  for  all :  the  difference  be- 
tween K  and  G  has  been  already  mentioned :  one  is  formed 
out  of  breath,  the  other  out  of  voice.  In  sounding  NG,  as 
in  the  other  nasals,  the  soft  palate  is  lowered  so  as  to  un- 
cover the  end  of  the  nasal  tubes  in  the  pharynx.  It  differs 
from  them  in  that  all  the  voice  passes  through  the  nos- 
trils ;  whilst  in  n  and  m  much  escapes  by  the  mouth.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  check  is  applied  as  far  back  in 
the  mouth  as  possible.  Since  then  there  is  a  perfectly 
open  passage  through  the  nasal  tubes,  NG  is  almost  a 
vowel :  still  it  cannot  be  considered  as  absolutely  complete 
until  the  mouth-organs  are  separated.  There  is  a  want  of 
distinctness,  if  the  sound  is  terminated  not  by  separating 
the  palate  and  tongue,  but  by  closing  the  windpipe  \  This 
sound  is  very  common  in  English,  especially  at  the  end  of 
a. word:  which  is  the  cause  why  the  French  nasal  vowels 
{en,  on,  &c.)  constantly  receive  this  sound  from  English- 
men. If  the  tongue  be  kept  in  the  same  position,  but  in 
looser  contact  with  the  palate,  so  as  to  produce  continuous 
sounds,  we  get  a  central  pair  (voiceless  and  voiced)  not 

any  more  than  when  initial."  I  certainly  retain  my  belief  that  h  in 
such  a  case  has  a  distinct  position  of  its  own,  which  is  not  that  of  i  or  u, 
and  which  need  not  be  that  of  ch,  though  from  being  a  more  difficult  sound 
and  produced  farther  back  it  may  be  changed  into  c7j. 

1  See  note  on  page  69. 

s  Principles,^.  50. 
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occurring  in  English,  but  in  the  German  Bach  and  Ta^re : 
for  the  corresponding  lateral  sounds,  Mr  Bell  can  suggest 
nothing  but  the  hiss  of  wildfowl  (voiceless),  and  a 
Gaelic  I  (voiced).  None  of  these  continuous  sounds  were 
Indo-European.  This  class  is  commonly,  though  not  cor- 
rectly, called  guttural.  A  more  correct  term  would  be 
Back-palatal :  but  the  old  term  will  be  retained  as  well 
known  and  convenient. 

The  next  class  is  formed  by  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
against  the  hard  palate.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  doubted 
whether  any  momentary  sounds  belong  to  this  class.  In 
Sanskrit  we  find  ch  and  j,  which  are  now  pronounced  as 
in  English  cheer  and  jeer.  Nearly  all  physiologists  are 
agreed  that  these  are  double  sounds:  that  ch=tsh  and 
j—dzh.  Consequently,  Prof.  Lepsius  is  certain  that  the 
old  Sanskrit  pronunciation  must  have  been  different,  since 
none  but  single  sounds  were  represented  in  Devani- 
garf  by  single  symbols.  What  this  single  sound  may  have 
been  he  does  not  suggest :  but  he  puts  a  symbol  for  it  into 
his  alphabet  (Ic,  the  same  which  is  commonly  used  for  the 
modern  sound).  It  may  have  been  something  like  that 
heard  in  the  vulgar  English  "kyind"  for  kind,  where  the 
parasitic  y  turns  the  h  into  something  between  ch  and  k : 
and  in  all  languages  where  the  sound  ch  occurs,  it  has 
been  formed  from  k  by  some  such  corruption ;  cha  (Sk.)  is 
from  original  ka  (Lat.  que),  just  as  English  "  church "  is 
from  "  kirk,"  and  the  Italian  dma.  shews  its  origin  by  its 
spelling.  I  am  not  however  sure  that  the  English  ch  is 
necessarily  a  compound  sound.  It  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  become  so,  by  prefixing  a  parasitic  t :  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  pronounce  it  pure:  and  that  this  pure 
sound  may  be  the  Sanskrit  ch.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  there  should  be  no  momentary  sound  between  k  and  t, 
and  some  evidence  that  such  a  sound  existed  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  nasal  of  this  class  is  found  in  the 
Asiatic  languages;  it  was  sounded  probably  as  the  gn  in 
Italian  "  Campagna."  The  continuous  sounds  are  numerous 
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in  this  class.  If  the  contact  be  made  slightly  but  without 
varying  the  position  from  that  for  ch,  we  get  avoiceless  sound, 
which  is  heard  in  the  German  ich,  and  is  at  least  not  unlike 
the  initial  sound  of  our  "hew"  (i.  e.  hyoo) :  the  voiced  sound 
is  the  common  T  of  "yew."  To  this  class  also  must  be  refeiTed 
the  much-discussed  Sanskrit  palatal  s,  written  as  s  by 
most  English  writers  on  Sanskrit,  as  s  by  Lepsms,  as  f  by 
others :  I  prefer  the  last  symbol  as  pointing  to  the  his- 
torical fact,  that  this  sound,  like  that  of  ch  and  j,  was  cor- 
htpted  from  the  gutturals.  As  Lepsius  observes,  English- 
men in  sounding  the  German  ch  in  "  ich,"  &c.  frequently 
produce  a  sibilant  instead.  If,  therefore,  we  pronounce 
that  ch  as  well  as  we  can  expect  to  do,  we  shall  pretty 
nearly  pronounce  the  Sanskrit  f.  These  continuous 
sounds  are  all  central :  there  are  no  lateral  sounds'  of  this 
class,  which  should  correctly  be  called  Middle-palatal,  but 
for  convenience  may  be'  called  Palatal  simply.  Of  all  its 
members  only  y  seems  to  be  Indo-European. 

From  this  class  the  natural  transition  would  seem  to  be 
to  a  Front-palatal  class,  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
But  there  are  sounds  which  lie  between  the  two  classes. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  tongue  to  the  whole  of  the 
middle  and  front  of  the  palate :  and  thus  we  get — no  mo- 
mentary— but  the  continuous  sounds  S  and  Z  as  in  "ad- 
vice" (s)  and  "advise"  (z).  These  letters  are  commonly 
regarded  as  dentals.  In  reality  however  if  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  once  touch  the  teeth  the  sound  is  no  longer  s  but 
th,  in  fact  a  lisp  is  produced  ^.  A  very  slight  modification 
of  this  position  gives  the  pair  Sh  and  Zh,  as  in  sure  (sh), 
pleasure  (zh).  For  these  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue 
is  not  so  much  raised,  and  the  point  is  drawn  back :  the 

1  Mr  Bell  assigns  the  two  English  sounds  of  Th  ()j  and  «)  to  this  class 
as  laterals  on  the  ground  that  the  middle  of  the  tongue  (he  rather 
deceivingly  calls  the  middle  the  front)  is  raised  in  pronouncing  them. 
To  me  the  position  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue  seems  to  be  unimportant 
—in  Max  Muller's  diagram  (2. 134)  it  is  even  slightly  depressed— and  the 
tip  to  be  the  only  necessary  agent.  See  below,  p.  78.  It  is  however 
quite  possible  to  sound  them  with  the  middle  of  the  tongue  raised. 

3  Principles,  %  182. 
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aperture  is  therefore  somewhat  increased.  There  is  no 
natural  tendency  however  of  s  to  pass  into  sh  except  under 
assimilating  influence,  e.  g.  when  a  German  says  "shtein"  for 
"stein."  Out  of  this  class  the  voiceless  s  is  Indo-European*. 
The  best  name  for  these  sounds  would  be  Mixed-palatals, 
but  the  difference  being  only  slight,  they  are  always  classi^- 
fied  with  the  Front-palatals;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  properly  sounded  farther  back  in  the 
mouth. 

But  we  are  not  yet  past  the  middle  palate:  though 
the  class  of  which  we  have  to  speak  need  not  detain  us 
long.  I  mean  the  Indian  Linguals,  or  Cerebrals — neither 
name  quite  describes  them — ^which  are  said  to  be  sounded 
by  bringing  the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  palate.  Practically  then  the  agents  in  their 
production  are  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  middle  of 
the  palate.  The  sounds  are  four,  T,  D,  N,  s ;  the  dot  be- 
neath them  is  the  diacritical  mark  of  Lepsius  and  most 
other  philologists.  Their  history  is  tolerably  clear:  they 
arise  from  the  simpler  T,  D,  &c.,  primarily  through  the 
influence  of  a  neighbouring  r" :  afterwards  the  cerebrals,  so 
produced,  themselves  spread  the  infection.  The  r  itself 
was  lost  in  so  doing;  e.g.  karta  became  hata,  or,  more 
rarely,  assimilated  as  in  hhattd  for  bhartd.  Now  in  pro- 
nouncing r  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  bent  slightly  back, 
almost  exactly  as  I  have  described  it  above.  If  then  after 
sounding  this  r,  the  tongue  be  kept  in  the  same  position 
instead  of  being  moved  forward  to  the  ordinary  position: 
for  t,  the  result  is  t ;  ,but  the  contact  being  complete  for  t 
instead  of  being  imperfect  for  r,  the  stronger  letter  forced 
the  weaker  out.     The  change  from  f  to  i  must  certainly 


^  The  diagram  given  ty  Max  Muller  for  sh  differs  considerably  from 
Mr  Bell's ;  it  is  very  like  his  diagram  for  r,  except  that  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  not  fully  raised.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Mr  BeU's  seems 
the  more  exact  of  the  two. 

"  See  Biihler's  Essay,  epitomised  in  Ferrar's  Ootnp.  Grammar;  where 
many  Ulustrations  are  given,  • 
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appear  to  be  from  an  easier  to  a  more  difiScult  sound ;  but 
when  t  is  regarded  as  the  single  result  of  the  compound 
rt,  the  change  will  cease  to  surprise  us.  The  sound  of  s 
differs  very  slightly  from  our  sh  already  described ;  the 
tongue  must  be  drawn  a  very  little  farther  back,  and  the 
point  slightly  rkised. 

We  now  come  to  the  Front-palatals,  generally  called 
Dentals.  In  not  one  of  them  however  is  the  tongue  com- 
monly pressed  against  the  teeth,  though  variations  of  them 
may  be  formed  in  that  way :  but  the  point  of  the  tongue 
is  brought  against  the  front  of  the  palate  immediately  be- 
hind the  gums.  Thus  we  get  our  English  T,  D,  and  N,  all 
shut  sounds,  for  which  the  mouth  is  in  the  same  position. 
Not  very  different  is  that  for  our  continuous  central  R,  as 
in  "  row;"  in  which  the  tip  is  brought  close  to  the  palate, 
but  without  absolute  contact,  so  that  the  air  passes  over 
it  \  The  difference  between  this  sound  and  that  heard  in 
most  modem  languages  is  the  absence  of  vibration,  or  at 
all  events  the  very  slight  motion.  In  this  respect  English 
agrees  with  Sanskrit :  where  the  vowel  ri  is  more  like  the 
vibrated  or  trilled  r.  It  is  a  voiced  sound :  the  voiceless 
r  being  heard  by  Mr  Bell  in  the  French  "  ih^ktre,"  &c. 
Exactly  corresponding  to  the  central  e  is  the  lateral  L. 
If,  instead  of  obstructing  the  breath  at  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  so  that  the  current  of  air  passes  only  over  the 
point,  we  press  the  point  firmly  against  the  palate  just  as 
in  T,  D,  but  (not  as  in  those  sounds)  prevent  the  tongue  from 
pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  then  we  get  L. 
Here,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  configuration  of 
the  mouth  is  so  open  as  almost  to  constitute  a  vowel,  but 
the  sound  is  completed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  tongue, 
and  so  comes  under  the  definition  of  a  consonant ".  Like 
r  it.  is  a  voiced  letter,  but  here  again  Mr  Bell  detects  a 

1  The  sound  of  r  in  words  like  are,  our,  &a.  is  different  from  this,  and 
will  be  described  afterwards.  It  is  a  "glide;"  see  the  account  of  the 
vowels. 

2  Principles,  p.  194. 
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voiceless   I  in  French  " temple V     R  is  Indo-European: 
perhaps  also  L. 

Genuine  dentals  are  found  in  Sanskrit.     The  Sanskrit 
T,  D,  and  N  are  pronounced  by  bringing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  not  against  the  palate,,  but  against  the  edge  of  the. 
upper  teeth.    This  is  the  reason  why  the  Hindus  transcribe 
our  dentals  by  their  cerebrals,  e.  g.  direktar,  for  Director'' : 
not  that  the  cerebrals  exactly  correspond,  but  because  they 
are  nearer  our  sounds  than  the  true  dentals  are.     In  fact 
the  Indian  t  and  d  are  the  momentary  sounds,  correspond-; 
ing  to  our  continuous  sounds  J?  and  'S  (Th  and  Dh) :  and 
beginners  are  advised  (I  am  told  by  Prof.  Cowell)  to  pro- 
nounce at  first  the  Hindu  t  by  our  th,  as  a  less  error,  and 
to  obviate  the  certain  confusion  caused  by  using  our  own 
t.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  dental  or  the  palatal  t  and 
d  was  the  original  Indo-European  sound:   but  probably 
the  latter.     There  are  no  central  continuous  dentals :  in- 
deed their  formation  is  clearly  impossible.     But  f  and  S 
are  lateral  dentals.     Here  the  contact  between  the  teeth 
and  the  tongue  is  only  complete  in  the  centre,  and  the 
breath  escapes  over  the  sides  of  the  tongue,     It  is  unim- 
portant whether  the  central  part  of  the  tongue  be  kept 
sunk  or  not :  if  it  be  raised,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  position  is  the  same  as  for  s,  except  that  the  point 
of  the  tongue  touches  the  teeth,  while  in  s  it  does  not, 
The  sound  of  ]>  (the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Thorn")  is  that  of  th 
in  English  thin  and  modern  Greek  6,  where  it  is  probably 
corrupted  from  an  aspirate  fh.    The  sound  of  iS  (A.  S. 
"  Edh")  is  heard  in  then,  and  is  also  that  of  Danish  d  (in 
certain  cases),  of  Spanish  d  and  modem  Greek  B.    Neither 
sound  is  Indo-European :  neither  is  found  in  Sanskrit,  or 


1  Visible  Speech,  p.  93.  In  Principles  &a.,  p.  57,  lie  considered 
that  the  Welsh  II  was  this  voiceless  sound ;  but  in  his  later  work  he 
gives  U  a  mixed  origin,  from  the  point  and  middle  of  the  tongue  both 
raised  as  in  sh;  but  differing  from  that  articulation  in  that  the  gound 
is  lateral. 

2  Mas  Muller,  Sanslirit  Grammar,  p.  8.  _ 
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in  Zend  (except  very  rarely  after  r  or  w^) ;  they  are  curi- 
ously sporadic  developments  of  the  West. 

The  next  class  is  called  the  Labiodental.  It  consists  of 
but  two  lateral  continuous  sounds — our  English  P  and  V. 
In  producing  these  the  upper  teeth  are  pressed  upon  the 
lower  lip,  the  air  escaping  between  the  sides  of  the  lip  and 
the  teeth.  The  pronunciation  of  these  letters  will  require 
considerable  discussion  when  we  come  to  the  account  of 
Greek  and  Latin  variations.  The  sound  of  v,  which  is  now 
heard  "  in  England,  France,  North  Germany,  India  V'  &c., 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Indo-European :  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  that  letter  did  not  really  fall 
under  the  next  class. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  Labial  class — that  formed  by  both 
the  lips.  The  shut  sounds  are  p,  B,  M.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  nasals,  the  mouth  is  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion and  deals  with  the  same  material  for  m  as  for  h : 
but,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  the  mouth  must  be  filled 
with  air  in  sounding  m,  whereas  in  sounding  ng  almost  the 
whole  passes  to  the  nostrils.  Accordingly,  whilst  a 
tolerably  clear  ng  can  be  produced  without  removal  of  the 
tongue  from  the  back  palate,  only  a  very  indistinct  m  is 
heard  without  the  parting  of  the  lips.  The  continuous 
central  labial  is  w,  which  is  voiced ;  as  has  been  already 
said,  a  voiceless  w  is  perhaps  heard  in  the  common  Eng- 
lish sound  wh  (i.e.  hw).  In  sounding  tv  the  inner  edges 
of  the  lips  are  put  closely  together,  and  the  sound  issues 
through  an  aperture  in  the  centre ;  the  position  is  the 
same  as  for  u.  It  is  indeed  possible  (as  Mr  Bell  points 
out')  to  pronounce  w  with  a  lateral  as  well  as  with  a  cen- 
tral opening :  but  the  position  is  a  very  constrained  one. 
The  close  affinity  of  this  letter  to  u,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  one  sound  is  converted  into  the  other  in  all 
languages,  are  strong  arguments  for  assigning  this  rather 
than  the  labiodental  i;-sound  to  the  original  language. 

1  Hang's  Grammar,  p.  16.  '  Lepsius,  p.  75. 

'  FrincipUs,  p.  53. 
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There  is  however  a  truly  labial  pair  of  sounds,  F  and  v, 
distinct  from  the  labiodentals  with  the  same  symbols. 
These  are  formed  by  bringing  the  outer  edges  of  the  lips 
together,  while  the  breath  escapes  laterally.  The  voiced 
V  is  heard  in  Central  Germany,  e.g.  in  weg,  and  is  also 
the  sound  of  the  Spanish  b,  and  of  the  modern  Greek  /8. 
This  fact  will  be  seen  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  true  sound  of  the  Latin  v.  According 
to  Mr  Bell's  diagram^  there  is  a  further  difference  be- 
tween this  V-  and  the  English  "W  :  this  v  is  simply  labial, 
the  tongue  lying  at  absolute  rest  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth :  but  in  w  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  almost  in  the 
position  for  sounding  the  back  palatals.  I  do  not  know 
any  language  in  which  the  labial  /  occurs. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  the  breath  or  voice 
in  the  formation  of  consonants  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  air-tube  from  the  glottis  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
lips.  The  only  remaining  sound  commonly  heard  in  modem 
speech  is  the  vibrated  r,  the  rough  trUl :  the  formation 
of  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  already'.  The 
results  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  remains 
now  to  be  seen  how  far  these  physiological  considerations 
can  supply  us  with  any  scale  of  sounds,  ranged  accordingly 
to  the  difficulty  of  their  production,  which  may  throw 
light  on  the  changes  which  we  shall  find  to  have  taken 
place  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  do  not  propose  to  lay  down 
any  absolute  and  invariable  scale,  and  to  say,  this  sound  is 
universally  more  difficult  than  that,  and  therefore  this  or 
that  change  took  place  in  Greek  and  Latin.  I  shall  here- 
after describe  the  process  of  change  in  each  language  as 
it  is  historically  traceable.  But  I  believe  that  each  and 
every  change  had  a  reason ;  whether  that  reason  was  some 
peculiarity  (as  no  doubt  it  generally  -was)  of  the  special 
people,  or  whether  it  was  some  physiological  fact  which  is 
of  much  wider  and  more  general  application.  Let  us  see 
whether  such  facts  can  be  obtaiaed  from  the  details  given 
1  Visilile  Speech,  p.  63.  "  At  page  68. 
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above.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  interpret  those 
details  wrongly,  or  apply  right  conclusions  erroneously. 
If  so,  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  subsequent  research 
may  set  us  right'. 

First  of  all,  we  may  assert  with  confidence  that  a 
momentary  sound  is  stronger  than  a  continuous  one,  and 
therefore  we  may  expect  to  find,  as  we  actually  do,  that 
a  momentary  sound  passes  into  a  continuous  one,  but  not 
■vice  versa,  except  fi'om  some  assimilating  influence  which 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  apparent  iiTegularity.  It  is 
clear  from  the  nature  of  the-  sounds  that  the  complete 
check  given  for  a  moment  to  the  breath  must  require  a 
stronger  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  speech,  than 
is  needed  where  there  is  no  perfect  stoppage,  but  the 
stream  of  air  is  suffered  to  flow  on  in  a  slightly  altered 
current  until  it  is  exhausted  ;  just  as  the  mill-dam  endures 
a  more  violent  pressure  than  the  breakwater  over  which 
the  stream  rushes. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  protractible  sound  may  be  made 
more  difficult  than  a  momentary  one  by  extreme  prolonga- 
tion, A  smaller  effort  extended  over  a  longer  time  may 
be  made  more  than  equivalent  in  labour  to  a  greater  effort 
lasting  a  shorter  time".  The  effort  required  for  any  sound 
may  be  greatly  varied  at  will  by  the  same  man.  Even  for 
momentary  sounds  the  check  may  be  made  more  intense 
by  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs  by  a  violent  jerk ;  and 
continuous  sounds  (as  I  have  said)  may  be  greatly  pro- 
longed so  as  to  increase  the  effort  greatly.  But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  ordinary  conversation  people 
are  not  experimenting  on  the  powers  of  sounds :  they 
speak  with  a  very  slightly  varying  ratio  of  power  for  each 
sound,  subject  to  special  modifications  for  emphasis ;  and 
these  affect  the  vowels  principally,  though  the  consonants 

1  In  this  (third)  edition  I  have  considerably  expanded  the  following 
discuBsiou  and  endeavoured  to  meet  objections  to  it.  Some  statements, 
which  I  now  think  no  longer  tenable,  have  been  withdrawn  :  and  some- 
times a  second  explanation  has  been  given  as  at  least  possible. 

2  This  is  rightly  pointed  out  by  Mr  Fennell. (Attempt,  &a.  p.  24). 

P.  E.  6 
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may  also  be  varied  to  an  appreciable  degree.  Obviously 
in  protracting  any  sound  beyond  its  normal  length  for 
each  man  we  have  an  exertion  of  will :  a  man  is  willing  to 
make  a  certain  effort  for  a  certain  purpose.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  .such  cases:  I  am  dealing  with  the 
variations  of  every-day  speech  in  which  we  are  not  think- 
ing of  the  relative  strength  of  sounds  In  speaking 
without  special  stress  the  rule  which  I  have  given  above 
holds  good. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  children  learn  to  articu- 
late momentary  sounds  sooner  than  protracted  ones :  and 
that  therefore  they  must  be  more  easy,  not  more  difficult. 
I  do  not  think  this  objection  valid.  The  production  of 
momentary  sounds  is  not  a  super-infantile  difficulty.  It 
may  be"  that  they  result  from  more  distinct  positions  of 
the  organs  of.  speech  and  are  therefore  apprehended  more 
easily :  and  the  production  of  all  sounds  is  simply  a  matter 
of  learning — an  effort  of  the  will  which  commonly  pre- 
vents that  corruption  of  sounds  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  point  maintained  is  that  when  both  sounds — mo- 
mentary and  protracted — have  been  acquired,  the  second 
class  is  practically  found  to  require  less  efifort  than  the  first. 

So  in  the  infancy  of  the  race  it  was  natural  that  the 
explosive  sounds  should  be  acquired  first,  then  by  degrees 
the  others  were  produced,  many  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  after'the  sundering  of  the  parent  family.  There 
is  nothing  in  all  this  to  shew  that  /  and  v  are  not  easier 
sounds  than  p  and  6  after  both  classes  have  been  appre- 
hended. 

Next,  among  the  momentary  sounds,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  hard  to  the  soft,  each  in  its  own  class  ?  The 
difference  of  effort  in  producing  the  two  sounds  is  hardly 
perceptible.     Physiologically  we  have  seen  that  the  dif- 

1  Neglect  of  this  obvious  principle  seems  to  me  to  have  led  Mr 
Fennell  to  enunciate  some  nndeuiable  axioms,  vrhich  do  not  affect  the 
argument. 

«  Whitney,  1. 1,  p.  321. 
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ference  between  them  is  this  ;  a  greater  rush  of  air  passes 
through  the  glottis  for  the  hard  than  for  the  soft  sound, 
because  the  glottis  is  at  least  more  open  for  the  first  class ; 
whether  it  be  entirely  open  or  not'  is  not  material.     It  is 
barely  conceivable  that  this  greater  rush  is  caused  by 
greater  initial  velocity  for  each  hard  sound  than  for  each 
soft  one.     But,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  it,  greater  effort 
is  needed  to  check  the  fuller  column  of  air,  though  not  so 
much  greater  as  to  be  necessarily  perceptible.    It  is  not 
necessary  that  man  should   consciously    economise    his 
labour  at  each  utterance :  it  is  sufficient  for  my  principle 
that   be   should  consciously  or  unconsciously  form  such 
habits  as  actually  involve  the  least  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular energy,  even  where  the  saving  may  be  infinitesimally 
small.     It  is  however  possible  that  the   action    of  the 
muscles,  which  partially  close  the  glottis  for  each  soft  con- 
sonant, may  neutralise  this  small  saving  of  labour  in  the 
mouth  organs.     It  cannot  be  proved  that  this  is  not  so^: 
and  therefore  this  explanation,  which  I  formerly  gave  as 
the   only  one,  I  now  consider  doubtful.     It  is  possible 
that  the  change  from  hard  to  soft  letters  (not  a  very  com- 
mon one  in  either  Greek  or  Latin)  may  be  due,  as  Prof 
Whitney  thinks",  to  the  assimilating  effect  of  the  adjoining 
vowels,  which  are  soft.     The  same  explanation,  so  far  as 
medial  consonants  are  concerned,  has  been  put  forward 
independently  by  Mr  Fennell,  but  it  seems  equally  appli- 
cable to  initial  consonants    followed  by  vowels:  when 
followed  by  a  soft  consonant,   as  is  most  commonly  the 
case  (e.g.  gracilis,   where  k  is  the  original  sound),  the 
change  is  clearly  due  to  assimilation.     If  vowels  have  the 
same   effect,   the   cause  is   one  throughout,   and  comes, 
equally  as  before,  under  the  general  principle  of  phonetic 
change,  though  acting  in  a  different  way — ^by  assimilation, 
not  mere  substitution.     There  must  be  some  physiological 
reason  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  language 
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the  hard  passes  into  the  soft,  so  far  as  change  between 
them  takes  place  at  all.  The  only  exceptions  I  know  are 
that  part  of  the  Teutonic  Lautverschiebung,  or  "  shifting 
of  sound,"  by  which  g  becomes  k,  d  becomes  t,  and  b 
becomes  p :  and  a  certain  tendency  in  the  same  direction 
in  modern  Welsh,  not,  I  think,  in  the  older  Keltic,  e.g.  to 
pronounce  "God"  as  Cot.  Sometimes  we  find  savages 
who  pronounce  no  soft  sounds  at  all,  only  hard  ones :  but 
this  is  different.  I  grant  the  difficulty  of  the  Teutonic 
change,  and  can  only  account  for  it  as  an  instance  of  the 
striving  for  distinctness',  which  sometimes  acts  counter  to 
the  principle  of  phonetic  change.  It  may  possibly  be  due 
to  admixture  of  race. 

Next,  the  aspirate  is  weaker  than  the  corresponding 
unaspirated  letter.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  the 
aspirates,  of  which  I  have  already  said  something',  and 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter :  the  breath  heard  in 
each  case  follows  upon  less  permanent,  that  is,  less  strong, 
contact.  On  this  theory  it  no  longer  seems  unnatural 
that  the  more  voluminous  kh  should  be  weaker  than  k,  or 
gh  than  g.  But  when  the  sound  denoted  here  by  h  be- 
came at  last,  as  I  believe  it  did,  not  a  subsidiary  breath, 
but  an  independent  sound,  the  spiritus  asper;  then  kh, 
gh,  &c.  must  be  treated  as  compounds,  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary influences  which  affect  compounds,  such  as  loss  of 
one  of  the  members,  or  assimilation  of  one  member  by 
the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why,  though  gh  be  weaker 
than  g,  we  can  yet  find  in  Latin,  and  perhaps  in  Greek, 
g  in  the  place  of  original  gh :  e.g.  ang-ustus  from  Indo- 
European  AGH ;  gh  has  become  a  double  sound,  and  the  h 
has  been  dropped  from  the  end  of  the  compound.  That 
the  aspirates  were  in  their  origin  later  than  the  unaspir 
rated  letters,  can  be  best  seen  in  Sanskrit' — a  language 
which  especially  deserves  our  thanks  for  performing  within 
historical  times  so  many  of  the  oldest  processes  of  language. 
What  now  is  the  relation  of  one  hard  to  another  hard  1 
1  Seo  Chapter  i.  p.  4  :  andv.  note  1,  s  See  p.  65.  "  lb. 
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What  law  of  strength  governs  the  exchange  -which  we 
sometimes  find  between  one  class  and  another,  guttural 
and  dental,  dental  and  labial,  &c.  ?  Where  there  is  a  com- 
plete check,  the  rule  seems  to  be  absolute  that  their 
strength  is  less  as  their  distance  from  the  lungs  is  greater; 
that  is,  that  the  gutturals  are  stronger  than  the  palatals 
(in  those  languages  which  possess  palatals),  the  palatals 
than  the  dentals  and  the  labials :  and  this  is  the  order  of 
the  consonants  given  by  the  acute  Indian  grammarians, 
doubtless  intentionally.  The  current  of  air  is  strongest  at 
the  outset,  and  gradually  grows  weaker.  Therefore  the 
minimum  effort  required  to  stop  it  at  the  lips  is  less  than 
in  the  throat :  in  other  words,  a  labial  is  paturally  a 
weaker  sound  than  a  guttural.  Next,  the  muscular  effort 
required  to  put  the  mouth  into  the  position  for  sounding 
k  will  generally  be  allowed. by  those  who  have  tried,  to 
be  greater  than  that  required  for  p  •  though  no  positive 
proof  of  this  is  possible.  For  these  two  reasons  we  must 
expect  k  to  pass  into  p,  but  never  without  strong  reason 
allow  that  p  can  pass  into  k.  Here  again  the  Sanskrit 
stands  us  in  good  stead  by  its  greater  number  of  conso- 
nants. The  theory,  that  the  guttural  k  is  naturally  the 
strongest  of  all  sounds,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  k 
actually  passes  into  the  palatal  ch  but  not  cA  into  k :  when 
we  haye  the  double  form  in  a  group  of  Sanskrit  words,  we 
find  regularly  k  in  corresponding  words  of  other  languages; 
so  that  ch,  is  clearly  a  Sanskrit  weakening.  The  common 
substitution  by  children  of  dentals  for  gutturals  is  another 
argument  for  the  greater  strength  of  the  latter  class.  This 
is  not  (so  far  as  my  experience  goes)  because  the  child  is 
unable  or  has  not  learnt  to  sound  a  guttural :  but  because 
of  the  greater  muscular  difficulty  of  the  position.  Indeed 
a  few  children  sound  gutturals  before  they  sound  dentals : 
but  I  never  heard  a  child  substitute  a  guttural  for  a 
dental*.    Lastly,  they  hardly  appear  in  terminations,  where 

1  Mr  Fennell's  explanation  of  thjs  habit  in  children  is  untenable. 
He  is  arguing  (p.  29)  that  language,  is  learnt  by  imitation,  and  that  a 
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ease  of  sound  is  most  important :  or  when  they  do,  yet 
never  as  the  second  element  of  a  consonantal  group,  not 
tk,  dg  hut  kt,  gd :  this  argument  indeed  cannot  he  pressed 
to  its  full  result,  for  we  find  in  terminations  pt  and  hd,  as 
well  as  kt  and  gd,  so  that  by  this  reasoning  p  and  6  ought 
to  be  stronger  sounds  than  t  and  d.  But  the  reason  here 
seems  to  be  that  labials,  which  require  perfect  closing  of 
the  lips,  are  ill  suited  for  the  end  of  a  word,  where  we  in- 
stinctively prefer  those  sounds  in  which  the  breath  is  not 
articulated  by  the  lips,  as  among  the  vowels  e  rather 
than  either  o  or  u.  Probably  indeed  dentals  and  labials 
do  not  differ  much  in  strength,  but  still,  in  ^the  few  cases 
of  exchange,  it  is  the  dental  that  seems  to  pass  into  the 
labial. 

Prof.  Whitney  gives  a  different  account  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  these  changes,  which  deserves  considera- 
tion. "The  principle  of  ease,"  he  says',  "is  a  true  one, 
btit  it  requires  to  be  put  in  a  different  form.  In  them- 
selves, as  articulations,  the'extreme  sounds  are  as  easy  as 
the  medial  ones" — if  anything,  easier :  their  sharper  and 
broader  differences  are  more  readily  apprehended,  their 
decided  articulating  positions  more  readily  caught  and 
imitated.  When  however  they  come  to  be  put  together 
in  connected  and  rapid  utterance,  with  constant  transition 
from  vowel  to  consonant,  and  from  consonant  to  vowel, 
the  case  is  somewhat  changed.  Experience  teaches  (un- 
consciously, of  course)  that  the  transitions  from  very 
open  to  very  close  positions  are  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult, that  they  require  a  greater  expenditure  of  muscular 

guttural  changes  to  a  labial  because  tbe  eye  assists  the  ear.  This  in- 
genious explanation  may  have  some  truth  in  it ;  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  children  learn  actual  sounds  by  watching  the  lips  of  their  elders. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  corruption  of  gutturals  by  children  is  not 
in  the  least  explained  thereby.  A  child  says  "det"  instead  of  "get": 
and  does  not  say  "bet."    Imitation  has  no  place  here. 

1  Tram.  I.  c.  p.  320. 

"  These  terms  refer  to  Prof.  "Whitney's  arrangement  of  all  sounds 
in  three  lines,  each  beglaning  with  a  and  passing  to  the  momentary 
consonants  K,  T,  P,  respectively,  through  the  cognate  vowels  semi- 
vowels and  other  protracted  sounds.    See  note  on  p.  62. 
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force  thaa  the  transitions  between  more  medial  posi- 
tions of  tte  organs ;  and  the  tongue  gradually  finds 
out  for  itself  those  medial  positions.  It  is  thus  the 
combination  and  collision  of  open  vowel  and  close  conso- 
.  nant,  in  the  rapid  utterance  of  the  practised  speaker,  that 
tends  toward  a  modification  in  the  line  of  less  distinction, 
toward  the  production,  as  substitutes,  of  sounds  in  which 
the  mouth  organs  have  a  less  distance  to  traverse  in  going 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  consonants  and  vowels  become 
to  a  certain  extent  assimilated  to  one  another ;  the  conso- 
nant is  vocalized,  that  is  to  say,  made  opener  in  position ; 
and  the  vowel  is  consonantized,  that  is,  made  closer  in 
position.  And  the  intermediate  places  of  the  alphabetic 
system  are  filled  up  with  medial  sounds,  which,  though 
even  harder  in  themselves,  are  an  aid  to  the  fluency  of 
continuous  speech,  and  which  the  child  therefore  is  forced 
to  learn  from  the  example  of  the  older  and  more  rapid 
speaker."  That  is  to  say,  the  changes  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  simple  substitutions — of  a  protracted  sound  for 
a  momentary  one,  of  a  soft  sound  for  a  hard,  of  an  aspi- 
rated sound  for  an  unaspirated — are  examples  rather  of 
assimilation  on  a  very  large  scale,  though  none  the  less  the 
result  of  economizing  muscular  effort.  To  this  theory 
little  a  priori  objection  can  be  taken.  It  is  not  indeed 
clear,  upon  Prof  Whitney's  own  arrangement,  e.  g.  of  the 
guttural  line — a,  a^,  e,  ^,  y,  ii,  h,  zh,  sh,  g  (gh),  h — in  which 
a  and  k  are  the  extremes,  why  a  should  not  pass  into  y,  or 
k  into  i,  since  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  character 
between  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  line.  But  this 
theory  does  not  explain  the  transition  of  sounds  belonging 
to  one  line  into  sounds  belonging  to  another — of  k,  one 
extreme,  into  t,  another  extreme  :  and,  it  may  be  observed 
here,  Prof.  Whitney's  three  lines  are  insufficient  to  express 
the  physical  distinction  of  consonants  ;  thus  he  includes  y, 
sh,  and  zh  among  gutturals  :  which  they  certainly  are  not : 
so  that  the  number  of  changes  left  unexplained  is  greater 
than  -would  at  first  appear.     However,  there  may  be  a 
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diiferent  cause  for  these  latter  changes,  and  Prof.  Whitney's 
theory  may  be  still  true  for  the  first  three  kinds. 

I  have  thus  set  forth  the  sort  of  changes  we  must 
expect  to  find  among  momentary  sounds  or  between 
momentary  and  continuous  sounds.  For  the  continuous 
sounds  themselves  it  is  less  easy  to  lay  down  rules.  They 
are  in  their  nature  much  less  definite  than  the  momentary; 
and  much  depends  on  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  are  sounded  :  the.  action  of  the  will  has  more  play  in 
their  case  than  for  the  momentary  sound  which  cannot  be 
prolonged  :  therefore  the  exchange  between  them  is  more 
irregular  and  varies  more  in  different  languages.  The 
nasals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
other  stronger  consonants  ;  the  guttural  nasal  indeed  not- 
often  standing  single.  Curtius  thinks  that  where  we  find 
m  and  n  in  corresponding  words  the  m  is  the  stronger. 
But  most  of  his  examples  (e.g.  h6fi,ov  but  domvm.,  Sanskrit 
damam,  and  the  German  Faden  for  old  Fadem)  are  of  final 
m,  which,  like  other  labials,  is  inconvenient  at  the  end  of  a 
word.  If  we  assume  the  strength  of  the  spirants  in  the 
order  of  their  pronunciation,  we  should  get  y,  s,  v,  which 
is  probably  correct,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  interchange 
much.  Certainly  neither  of  the  last  two  ever  passes  into 
y ;  and  Curtius  thinks  even  the  few  cases  where  we  find  F 
on  inscriptions  instead  of  original  y,  e.g.  Fori,  are  pure 
mistakes  in  writing;  it  being  known  that  some  letter  had 
dropped,  and  more  trace  of  v  having  been  left  than  of  y. 
The  history  of  h  differs  for  different  languages.  In  Greek 
it  is  always  the  remnant  of  one  of  the  spirants,  and 
weaker  than  any  of  them ;  in  Latin  it  has  replaced  gh, 
and  seems  to  have  been  pretty  strongly  sounded.  S  and 
r  are  pronounced  alike  with  the  point  of  the  tongue ;  but 
in  s  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  also  employed;  in  r  (at 
least  in  English  r)  the  point  of  the  tongue  alone  is  raised 
to  the  front  of  the  palate  :  for  the  vibrated  r,  the  tongue 
is  in  very  much  the  same  position  as  for  s,  but  (e^  hypo- 
thesi)  is  held  much  more  loosely,    Whichever  then  was. 
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the  sound  of  the  Latin  r,  or  the  Laconian  p,  we  can  un- 
derstand the  transition  from  s  to  those  sounds. 

Central  sounds  appear  to  be  more  difficult  than 
lateral.  Here  we  should  not  feel  sure  of  the  fact  from 
physiology,  but  the  regular  change  of  r  into  I,  and  s  into 
th,  is  convincing.  Where  I  has  become  r  in  modern 
Italian  or  French,  the  cause  is  probably  dissimilation, 
as  in  old  Latin  :  e.g.  in  "ap6tre,"  for  apostole ;  here  the  I, 
a  lateral  sound,  which  requires  a  central  closure,  was  more 
difficult  than  a  central  one  immediately  after  the  central 
opening  of  t.  R  and  I  are  pronounced  at  the  same  part  of 
the  palate ;  s  and  th  are  not  so ;  but  a  loosei*  ih  can  be 
sounded  without  putting  the  tongue  against  the  edge  of 
the  teethj  by  laying  the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  the  palate — not  the  mere  point,  which  would  pro- 
duce r.  In  this  th,  the  tongue  may  indeed  touch  the 
teeth,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  sound  (as  for  the 
proper  th).  Prof.  Huxley  tells^  of  a  man  whose  tongue  had 
been  amputated,  who  could  yet  sound  th:  the  contact 
must  have  been  given  by  the  stump  of  the  tongue  against 
the  edge  of  the  palate.  8  may  however  pass  into  the  true 
ih,  if  in  sounding  it  the  tongue  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
teeth,  because  then  central  contact  takes  place,  and  the 
sound  must  be  emitted  laterally. 

With  respect  to  continuous  labials  I  know  no  general 
rule  that  can  be  given.  I  think  no  language  has  more 
than  one  pair  of  them.  R  passes  into  w  in  lisping,  which 
agrees  with  the  natural  order  of  the  sounds ;  which  order 
holds,  as  a  rule,  for  continuous  as  well  as  for  momentary 
sounds.  But  as  they  are  less  firm  than  momentary  sounds 
there  is  more  scope  for  assimilation,  which  may  neutralise 
the  common  order. 

1  It  is  tMs  th  probaWy  which  is  oftenest  substituted  for  s  in  lisping ; 
and  for  which  s  is  substituted,  if  such  substitution  ever  takes  place,  -which 
I  greatly  doubt.  The  instance  "says  for  sayeth"  (Prof.  Mayor,  I.e.  p.  335) 
is,  I  think,  an  error;  the  two  forms  were  distinct:  "sayis"  or  "sayes" 
is  old  North  English,  both  sing,  and  plur.;  to  which  in  old  Smith  Enghsh 
"saith"  corresponds;  though  later  "sayen"  was  the  plural  in  use. 

»  Elem.  of  Phys.,  p.  203, 
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It  is  more  diflScult  to  determine  with  exactness  the  true 
sound  of  vowels  than  of  consonants.  For  many  consonants 
there  can  be  little  or  no  variation  :  in  whatever  lands  p 
and  6  are  sounded  they  must  be  sounded  at  the  same 
place  ;  there  can  be  no  great  range  for  h  and  g ;  and  so 
on.  The  points  too  of  contact,  which  give  distinct  dif- 
ference of  sound,  are  limited.  But  we  can  never  be  sure 
that  we  have  obtained  all  the  varieties  of  vowel-sound : 
they  are  unlimited.  For  our  purpose  however  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  the  best  marked  points  in  the  scale,  in 
the  assurance  that  if  some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  vowels 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  any  of  these,  the  difference 
could  not  have  been  great.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  all 
vowels  must  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian,  except  English 
sounds  which  are  given  as  examples  in  brackets ;  e.g. 
(ee)  denotes  the  i  sound.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
vowels  are  various  open  positions  of  the  vocal  tube, 
modifying  in  various  ways  the  breath  which  has  received 
tone  from  the  vibration  of  the  stretched  chordae  vocales. 

The  two  most  important  vowel  classifications,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  are  those  of  Prof.  Lepsius,  and 
Mr  Melville  Bell.  They  differ  considerably  :  that  of  Prof. 
Lepsius  is  best  suited  to  render  plain  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  vowel-sound  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  will 
in  the  main  be  followed  here.  But  Mr  Bell's  system  is 
important  in  many  ways,  and  as  I  shall  take  a  good  deal 
from  it,  it  will  be  best  briefly  to  describe  it  first. 

Mr  Bell  recognises  in  all  thirty-six  vowel  sounds,  and 
twelve  "glides;"  the  latter  being  "transitional"  sounds, 
which  differ  from  consonants,  in  that  the  vocal  tube  is  so 
open  that  there  is  no  friction  in  the  mouth  :  they  would 
therefore  be  vowels,  if  they  had  any  "  fixed  configuration," 
any  permanent  position  ;  but  they  are  sounded  too  short 
for  this,  and  are  essentially  incapable  of  being  prolonged. 
They  principally  occur  as  one  of  the  two  elements  of  a 
diphthong,  and  in  this  character  they  will  come  under  our. 
notice  later  on.     Glides  in  English  are  frequent :  thus  the 
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y  at  the  end  of  "  day,"  is  certainly  not  a  full  consonant ; 
nor  is  it  a  vowel,  for  it  cannot  be  prolonged:  it  is  a 
"  transitional"  sound  between  the  two.  Other  examples 
are  the  w  in  "  now,"  the  r  in  "  are,"  and  "  our :"  the  slight 
prolongation  of  vowel-sound  heard  between  a  and  r  in 
"va'ry,"  &c.' 

Of  the  thirty-six  vowels,  nine  are  primary;  that  is, 
possessing  the  smallest  opening  of  the  vocal  tube  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  them  from  consonants.  Three  of  these 
are  formed  with  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  so  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth  does  not  differ  much  from  that  for  k  and 
g :  these  are  called  "  back"  vowels.  Three  are  "front" 
vowels :  for  these  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the 
arch  of  the  palate,  much  as  for  y.  The  other  three  are 
called  "  mixed,"  because  they  combine  the  properties  of 
each  of  these  classes,  being  formed  with  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  but  with  the  edges  also  raised  to  the  sides  of  the 
teeth.  The  three  vowels  in  each  of  these  three  classes  are 
called  "  high,"  "  mid,"  and  "  low,"  respectively,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  tongue.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  English  (ee)  in  "  eel,"  is  technically  called  a 
"high  front"  vowel;  the  (u)  in  "up"  is  a  "back  mid," 
while  the  vowel  of  the  French  " que"  is  a  "mixed  mid"." 
Next,  we  have  nine  modifications  of  these  primary  vowels, 
called  "wide"  vowels.  In  these,  "the  resonance  cavity  is 
enlarged  behind  the  configurative  aperture  V  by  drawing 
back  the  soft  palate  and  expanding  the  pharynx.  By  doing 
this,  for  example,  when  the  tongue  is  in  the  same  position 
as  for  sounding  "eel,"  we  get  "ill" — a  " high-front- wide," 
instead  of  a  "high-front"  vowel.  Instead  however  of  the 
terms  "primary,"  and  "wide,"  I  shall  use  the  terms 
"  close,"  and  "  open,"  for  these  two  classes  respectively,  as 
being  already  in  use  in  some  languages  to  express,  I 
believe,  the  same  distinction.  Lastly,  each  one  of  these 
eighteen  vowels   may  be  modified  in   a  further  way — 


1  Visible  Speech,  p.  69  and  94, 
»  See  the  Table  at  page  92. 
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This  tahle  is  taken  from  Visible  Speech,. %  94,  with  two  differences.  I  have 
employed  the  terms  "open"  and  "close,"  instead  of  Mr  Bell's  "wide"  and  "primary;" 
and  I  have  exhibited  the  "Low,"  "Middle,"  and  "High"  letters  together.  The' 
examples  above  the  line  in  such  divisions  are  Mr  Bell's  own  ;  in  a  few  cases  howevef' 
I  have  substituted  examples,  which  he  has  elsewhere  given,  instead  of  some  American 
and  Cockney  variations  which  he  gives  in  this  Table.  I  am  responsible  for  every- 
thing beloio  the  line  in  each  division.  Where  the  space  is  blank,  there  is  no  English 
Bound  to  give  and  noije  in  dialectical  English  or  foreign  languages  which  seemed 
to  me  important  for  my  present  object.  If  indeed  I  had  been  consistent  I  should 
have  omitted  all  the  English  final  syllables  which  are  so  acutely  distinguished  by 
Mr  Bell :  but  I  thought  it  worth  Tsrhile  to  include  all  English  variations  which  could 
be  disorimiii|ated  by  any  ear.        ',  ■  ' 
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thus  giving  us  the  whole  thirty-six.  The  external  sign  of 
thia  modification  is  a  contraction  or  "rounding"  of  the 
aperture  of  the  lips,  representing,  as  Mr  Bell  believes,  a 
corresponding  contraction  of  the  guttural  passage  (the  real 
■cause  of  the  change  of  sound)  and  probably  also  of  the 
tipper  part  of  the  larynx.  If  we  "round"  the  vowel  in 
"  eel,"  for  example,  we  get  the  German  u,  "  high-front- 
round,"  according  to  Mr  Bell's  arrangement,  "  in  which  the 
labial  orifice  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  chink :"  while 
the  broad  aperture  of  (ah),  which  is  a  "  low-back-wide,"  is 
"rounded"  to  (o)  in  "on,"  "odd,"  &;c.  ("low-back-wide- 
round"),  "by  contracting  only  the  corners  of  the  lips'." 

Out  of  these  thirty-six  sounds,  twenty-two  occur  in 
English.  But  six  of  these,  the  open  mixed-sounds,  differ 
from  each  other  very  slightly.  They  are  the  sounds  heard 
.in  "places"  (High),  "fatal"  (Mid),  "err"  (Low),  "pleasure" 
(High  Eound),  "oratory"  (Mid  R),  "orator"  (Low  K). 
It  will  be  observed  that  five  of  these  sounds  occur  in  unac- 
cented syllables :  and  that  they  all  represent  variations  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  "neutral  vowel,"  that  sound 
to  which  the  vowels  of  all  unaccented  syllables  have  a 
tendency  to  return,  and  which  is  also  supposed  to  be 
ieard  in  "but,"  "son,"  "fir,"  and  to  be  sufficiently  de- 
noted by  a  single  symbol,  as  by  the  e  of  Prof  Lepsius.  At 
all  events,  Mr  Bell's  distinctions  will  not  be  required  by 
us,  but  the  existence  of  the  neutral  vowel  itself  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  it  undoubtedly  occurs  in  every  language. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Vrvocal — unfortunately,  as  that 
may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  it  is  the  vowel  (instead 
of  ah)  from  which  other  vowels  can  be  traced.  Its  most 
typical  formation  is  no  doubt  that  given  by  Mr  Bell 
for  the  a  in  fatal,  where  the  tongue  is  in  the  position 
of  perfect  rest,  without  action  of  either  the  back  or 
front  part. 

"We  start  with  the  vowel  a  (ah)  for  two  reasons.  First, 
on  physiological  grounds — ^it  is  the  vowel  par  excellence. 
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the  most  open  vowel  position :  the  back  of  the  tongue 
is  depressed  beneath  the  soft  palate,  which  however  does 
not  seem  to  be  raised^:  the  lips  are  in  the  most  open 
position,  not  "  rounded."  The  second  reason  is  found  in 
the  history  of  the  vowels :  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, that  when  there  has  been  a  change  between  a  and  i, 
or  a  and  u,  the  change  has  always  been  from  a  to  i,  or 
from  a  to  u,  and  not  the  reverse.  Without,  then,  assert- 
ing that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  existed,  and  i  and 
u  did  not,  we  may  yet  fairly  call  a  an  older  vowel,  because 
in  many  cases  i  and  u  are  demonstrably  younger.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Schleicher  that  a  is  more  distinctly 
vocal  than  either  i  or  u,  because  while  they  are  closely  cog- 
nate to  y  and  w,  it  always  preserves  its  full  vowel  character. 
These  three  vowels,  a,  i,  and  u  belonged  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean language.  Let  tis  then  make  a  our  starting  point, 
and  proceed  to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  other 
sounds  to  it. 

If  the  tongue  were  the  only  agent  in  producing  the 
various  positions  which  give  the  dififerent  vowel-sounds, 
we  should  have  been  able  to  start  from  a,  where  the 
tongue  is  in  the  lowest  position,  and  arrange  all  the  vowels 
in  one  scale,  ending  with  the  highest  position,  i.  e.  at  i, 
that  is  (ee).  But  this  is  not  so.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  each  vowel-sound  so  obtained  can  be 
modified  by  that  contraction  of  the  vocal  tube  which  finds 
its  outward  expression  in  the  greater  roundness  of  the  lip- 
aperture.  This  fact  necessitates  a  second  line,  again 
commencing  with  a  and  running  as  far  as  u  (oo) :  this 
at  least  is  the  extremity  of  the  scale  in  England,  but  in 
pronouncing  u  the  tongue  is  still  at  the  back  of  the  palate: 
if  it  be  put  through  the  same  range  of  positions  in  this 
scale  as  in  the  other,  the  limit  will  be  the  German  H.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  three  English  sounds, 
ah,  ee,  oo,  represent  the  three  original  vowels  A,  i,  u.    No 

1  MaxMiiller  (ii.  124)  gives  the  result  of  Prof.  Czermak's  experiments, 
that  the  soft  palate  is  lowest  for  a,  then  for  e,  o,  u,  i  in  order. 
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other  sounds,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  permanently- 
usurped  their  place  in  any  European  language  except 
our  own. 

Now  in  each  of  these  scales  from  a  to  i,  and  from  a  to 
M,  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  possible  vowel-positions. 
I  will  point  out  only  the  most  important  in  each  scale. 
The  first  variations  from  a  are  however  by  no  means  easy 
to  classify.  There  is  a  debateable  land,  and  some  sounds 
lie  close  on  the  unknown  border-line.  Such  are  the  (a) 
and  (u)  in  "ask"  and  "up\"  By  the  (a)  of  "ask"  is 
meant  a  middle  sound  between  "ah"  and  "an,"  which  is 
constantly  heard  in  conversation,  but  which  has  never  been 
definitely  assigned  by  custom  to  any  word ;  it  is  nearly 
always  heard  in  "  ask."  There  is  a  transition  constantly 
going  on  in  England  from  the  full  (ah)  which  survives  now 
in  so  few  words,  to  the  (a)  in  "  an,"  which  perhaps  belongs 
to  no  other  language  but  the  Sanskrit :  and  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  mark  by  a  symbol  some  point  in  the 
irrtervening  space,  which  should  represent  the  (a)  of 
"  ask ;"  but  this  has  never  been  done.  This  (si)  is  an  open 
sound ;  the  corresponding  close  sound  is  the  (u)  of  "  up  :" 
which  certainly,  to  my  ear,  seems  very  like  the  "  neutral " 
vowel  of  unaccented  syllables.  These  two  sounds,  then,  I 
classify  in  neither  scale :  but  between  the  first  variations  of 
each.  First,  in  the  scale  from  A  to  I,  the  "  front "  vowels, 
as  they  may  be  called,  come  the  short  English  (a)  of  "  an," 
which  is  open,  and  the  (e)  of "  ell,"  which  is  close :  for 
these  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  low'',  (though  higher  than 
for' any  vowel  of  the  "back"  class) :  and  the  point  of  the 
tongue  is  much  depressed.  Next  to  these,  but  produced 
by  a  considerable  raising  of  both  the  back  and  front  of  the 
tongue,  come  the  Italian  open  e  (^)  and  close  e  (e).     We 

1  I  differ  here  from  Mr  Bell,  who  classes  these  as  "  mid-baok"  sounds, 
they  seem  to  me  "mixed."    My  arrangement  is  nearer  to  that  of  Prof. 

'  I  do  not  understand  Mr  Bell's  diagram  of  the  position  of  the  tongue 
for  these  two  sounds.  It  seems  to  me,  after  repeated  experiments,  that  he 
kas  placed  the  back  of  the  tongue  much  higher  than  it  really  is. 
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have  no  exact  equivalent  in  common  English,  for  the 
open  ^,  except  in  words  ending  with  the  glide  r,  e.  g. 
"pair:"  the  close  e  is  nearly  our  long  English  (a)  when 
pronounced,  as  it  almost  always  is,  with  a  slight  i-sound 
following  it,  in  fact  as  a  diphthong;  whether  the  i  be 
written  or  not,  the  pronunciation  is  the  same,  e.  g.  "  pail" 
or  "  pale'."  The  vowel  sound  in  "  pail,"  if  pronounced,  as 
it  is  in  some  English  dialects,  e.  g.  in  Cumberland,  is  more 
like  the  open  e^. 

The  last  pair  of  sounds  in  this  scale  are  open  (i)  and 
close  (ee)  :  they  are  heard  in  "pill"  and  ''peel"  respect- 
ively. For  these  the  tongue  is  almost  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  for  the  consonant  y,  the  back  and  point 
being  both  raised  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  of  course  so 
near  the  palate  as  to  produce  friction.  We  have  thus 
marked  all  the  principal  points  from  the  extremely  open  a 
(ah),  to  the  extremely  close  i  (ee).  All  of  these  come  into 
the  class  of  "  Front  Vowels." 

Next,  let  us  take  the  list  of  "  Back  "  and  of  "  Bounded" 
vowels :  in  English  they  are  identical:  in  French  and  Ger- 
man we  have  rounded  front- vowels.  First,  come  open  (o) 
and  close  (aw)  :  heard  in  "Poll"  (the  bird)  and  "Paul." 
Next,  come  the  Italian  open  b  and  the  corresponding  close 
sound,  our  (6)' :  therefore  for  classification  it  will  probably 
be  better  to  take  our  (6)  as  the  typical  sound,  and  to 
regard  the  Italian  5  as  a  deviation  from  it.  If  close  o 
be  heard  in  "  pole,"  the  open  o  will  be  pretty  nearly  heard 
in  the  Cumberland  variation  of  the  same  word,  or  in  the 
word  "  pour,"  where  r  follows.    For  each  of  these  o-sounds 

1  Compare  Prof.  Munro's  Bemarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  p.  6. 

'  Mr  Eoby  (Grammar,  p.  9)  makes  the  Italian  open  e  a  "front,"  that 
is  a  primary  or  close,  not  an  open  sound ;  the  class  to  which,  according 
to  Mr  Bell,  "  ell"  belongs.  Mr  Eoby  himself  compares  the  Scotch  sound 
of  "  ell,'"  ■which  is  certainly  much  more  open.  According  to  his  arrange- 
ment, Italian  open  and  close  e  do  not  fit  into  my  system  of  the  open 
and  close  vowels.  There  is  also  some  discrepancy  between  us  with 
respect  to  the  open  and  close  o.  I  am  not  competent  to  decide  the 
question,  but  give  my  own  arrangement  as  in  my  view  most  probable. 
Mr  Bell  does  not  deal  with  the  Italian  vowels. 

i*  The  Italian  close  o  seems  to  be  nearer  to  u,  or,  as  Mr  Eoby  makes  it, 
a  "  High  Mixed  Wide  (i.e.  open)  Bound." 
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the  tongue  is  raised  at  the  back  from  its  position  for  (o) 
and  (aw) ;  but  not  so  much  as  for  e  in  " pair"  and  "  pale ;" 
and  the  lip  aperture  is  rounded.  If  now  the  mouth  be 
placed  in  the  position  for  "  pail,"  and  then  rounded,  the 
modified  o  of  Germany  (o)  or  the  French  eu  will  be  heard. 
Again,  if  the  tongue  be  slightly  raised  from  the  posi- 
tion for  "  pole,"  and  the  lips  very  much  contracted,  we  get 
the  final  English  pair  (tt)  and  (oo)  in  "pull"  (open")  and 
"pool"  (close).  The  position  of  the  tongue  for  this  u  (oo) 
bears  the  same  relation  to  that  for  the  consonant  w,  as 
that  for  i,  mentioned  above,  bears  to  that  for  y.  Lastly,  if 
the  lips  be  rounded  while  the  tongue  is  in  the  position  for 
the  front  vowel  i,  the  result  will  be  the  German  ih,  and 
nearly  the  French  w.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  modified 
vowels  6  and  ii,  thus  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
classes:  in  their  tongue-position  they  belong  to  the  first; 
in  their  rounded  character  to  the  second.  They  may 
therefore  be  fairly  placed  between  them  in  the  following 
"  pyramid,"  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  that  of  Prof 
Lepsius,  though  he  gives  no  reason  for  putting  them  there. 

A  (ah) 


(«) 

(a) 

Ao    (e) 

\    / 
\  / 

V 

A°  i(aw) 

„    (Ital.  6,  or  Cumb. 
^-  jltal.  &,  or  (a). 

(a) 

/   \ 

„   jltal.  6,  or  Comb.  (5) 
"•  1(6) 

I-   |(ee). 

: 
/ 
/ 
\ 

ii.  ■ 

:                                                          ^-   1(00). 

TKONI. 

: 

BACK. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  sounds  is  nearly  that  of 
Prof  Lepsius :  but  with  the  further  distinction  of  open 
p.  E.  7 


Vowel 
pyramid. 
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and  close  sounds  throughout,  and  of  the  round  vowels,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Bell.  In  each  couple  of 
sounds  the  open  vowel  is  placed,  above  the  close,  so  that 
the  lines  pass  from  the  most  open  sound  (ah)  to. the  most 
close  (ee),  ii,  and  (oo).  The  symbols  A„  Ao  are  employed 
to  denote  the  sounds  between  a  and  e,  and  a  and  o,  which 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  these  two  lines.  The  marks  of 
quantity  above  the  English  symbols  must  be  understood 
as  applying  to  the  English  only. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  "  open,"  and  "close," 
in  the  above  classification,  sometimes  are  equivalent  to 
"  short,"  and  "long."  This  is  always  permissible  in  English, 
but  not  always  in  other  languages.  Thus  in  English  it  is 
unimportant  whether  we  call  the  i  in  "sin"  short  or  open, . 
the  ee  in  "seen"  long  or  close.  In  the  tone  of  each  man's 
ordinary  speech  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  "  sin"  long, 
without  its  becoming  "  seen :"  but  in  singing,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  lengthen  the  i  without  letting  it  pass  into  ee. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pronounce  in 
our  natural  tone  "  seen"  short,  that  is,  so  that  the  vowel 
shall  occupy  no  longer  time  than  the  i  of  "  sin ;"  which  is 
the  only  test  of  quantity.  Practically  however  with  us, 
"  seen"  is  always  longer  than  "  sin  :"  therefore,  as  I  said, 
the  terms  "  open,"  and  "  short,"  are  convertible  in  English; 
and  also  "  long,"  and  "  close."  The  same  may  be  said  of  u, 
open  and  close.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
convertibility  is  universal. .  In  modern  Italian,  and  in 
modern  Greek,  the  short  i  is  not  the  vowel  sound  of  "  sin," 
but  really  the  short  of  "  seen,"  that  is,  a  short  close  vowel. 
Therefore  we  have  four  variations  of  i;  short  open,  the 
English  % ;  long  open,  in  singing ;  short  close,  the  Italian 
i;  long  close,  the  Italian  I,  and  English  ee,  which  are  the 
same.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  Graeco- Italian  long  i 
also  was  the  last  sound  :  but  what  was  the  Graeco-Italian 
%  ?  The  only  evidence  that  can  be  adduced,  is  the  modem 
pronunciation  of  each  language;  in  which  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  variation, 
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Such  arguments  do  not  commonly  carry  much  weight. 
When  we  find  so  much  change  taking  place  in  the  vo- 
calistn-  of  a  language  in  a  few  hundred  years,  how  much 
greater  changes  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  oc- 
curred between  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
and  our  time?  Constant  change  is  the  normal  state  of 
language :  and  absolute  agreement  of  ancient  and  modem 
sounds  is  almost  a  suspicious  circumstance.  Tet  here  we 
may  perhaps  give  more  weight  than  usual  to  the  evidence, 
for  this  reason :  close  i  is  the  very  thinnest  sound  in  lan- 
guage :  the  resonance-cavity  behind  the  organs  which  pro- 
duce it  is  the  smallest  possible  for  any  vowel'.  If  there- 
fore a  vowel  had'  once  sunk  to  this  sound,  there  was  no 
further  for  it  to  go  :  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  close  i 
may  have  been  reached  even  before  our  era,  and  so,  except 
by  some  reversion  of  the  natural  order  of  phonetic  change, 
it  must  have  remained  unchanged  ever  since :  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  early  weakness  of  the  Latin  system 
that' the  vowel  should  soon  sink  as  far  as  possible.  The 
analogy  however  of  the  Italian  e  and  o  tends  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  Italian,  open  e  and  o  represent  short 
Latin  e  and  a,  with  tolerable  regularity :  and  close  e  and  o 
represent  Latin  e  and  o.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  not 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  sound  of  Graeco- 
Italian  i  and  u :  but  the  sounds  of  i  and  u  are  fairly 
certain. 

The  results  of  this  description  of  the  vowels,  so  far  as 
they  shew  us  the  changes  which  we  may  d  priori  expect 
to  find  in  any  given  language,  may  be  very  briefly  stated. 
We  cannot  expect  to  find  nearly  so  much  accordance  as 
we  found  in  the  general  principles  of  consonantal  change. 
The  tendencies  of  phonetic  and  dynamic  change  (or  of 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  difference  between  an  open 
■.and  a  close  vowel  as  far  as  the  position  of  the  tongue  or  lips  is  concerned; 
but  the  soft  palate  is  lower  for  the  close  than  for  the  open  sound,  and 
therefore  the  hoUow  of  the  mouth  behind  the  tongue  in  which  the  air 
sounds— commonly  called  the  retonance-cavity — ^is  diminished  for  the 
«loBe  sounds. 
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change,  originally  phonetic,  but  dynamically  applied)  cross 
each  other :  the  creative  power  of  language  is  still  mani- 
fested in  the  vowels,  long  after  anything  but  decay  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  consonants.  It  is  therefore  not  possible 
to  lay  down  even  a  general  scale  of  vowel  strength :  the 
scale  of  the  Graeco-Italian  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Teutonic  languages,  and  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences between  the  Greek  and  Italian.  All  languages 
agree  in  deriving  other  sounds  from  the  full  a  sound :  but 
the  order  of  the  derivatives  greatly  varies.  It  is  clear 
that  a  is  the  most  likely  vowel  to  be  corrupted.  The 
check  is  applied  to  the  voice,  at  the  earliest  point,  after 
leaving  the  larynx.  For  other  vowels,  the  check  is  applied 
at  different  points  along  the  palate.  Now,  as  the  current 
of  air  loses  more  of  its  strength  the  farther  it  goes,  we 
should  expect  the  sounds  to  become  weaker  along  the 
different  lines  to  i  and  u.  In  other  words,  a  would 
naturally  pass  into  e,  and  then  into  i :  and  the  long  vowels 
would  be  found  in  the  same  order,  though  with  more  pro- 
bability of  variation,  from  the  very  time  required  to  pro- 
duce them.  If  the  sounds  between  a  and  u  were  simple 
sounds  like  those  from  a  to  i,  the  same  rule  would  be 
expected  to  hold;  a  would  become  o,  and  o  become  u. 
But  these  are  complex  sounds ;  the  lips,  as  well  as  the 
tongue,  are  concerned  in  their  production :  the  small 
saving  of  muscular  effort  for  u,  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
may  be  neutralised  by  the  greater  action  of  the  lips,  and 
therefore  it  is  uncertain  whether  o  should  pass  into  u,  or  v. 
into  0 :  it  will  depend  upon  each  nation,  which  portion  of 
the  vocal  organs  shall  be  more  exerted.  But  what  we  may 
call  the  natural  scale  of  strength — that  which  is  followed 
in  the  above  account — was  preserved  by  the  Graeco-Italian 
race,  very  exactly  by  the  Greeks,  less  perfectly  by  the 
Italians.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  tendency  is  on 
the  whole  rather  to  change  i  to  e,  and  u  to  o.  These 
changes  may  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  Northern  nations 
allowed  a  to  sink  at  once  to  i  and  u,  instead  of  e  and  o, 


Sounds. 

like  the  Southerns:  when  the  necessity  for  distinctions  of 
sound  axose,  they  would  be  coinpelled  to  move  backwards 
on  each  line.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  known  changes 
of  their  consonantal  system.  For  us,  however,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  Greek  and  Latin  etymologies,  the  natural 
scale  is  of  importance. 

Few  useful  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  regulate  the  pas- 
sage of  a  sound,  from  one  line  into  the  other  line.  For 
this  we  must  depend  on  the  observed  facts  of  each  lan- 
guage. Those  languages,  in  which  the  vowel  system, is 
strongest,  avoid  such  changes :  they  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  Greek :  in  Latin,  where  the  vocalism  was  weak,  they 
are  frequent.  The  change  from  m  to  i  is  decidedly  the 
most  common  in  all  languages,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  sounds,  the  first  being  complex  and  also 
partly  produced  farther  back  in  the  mouth.  The  change 
from  e  to  M  is  rare.  I  know  no  language  in  which  i  passes 
into  u. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Indo-Eueopean  Axphabet. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  give  examples  of  Indo-European 
roots  and  words,  which  have  been  deduced  from  the  vari- 
ous forms  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  different  lan- 
guages according  to  their  special  phonetic  laws.  These 
words  will  prove  the  existence  of  the  consonants  already 
attributed  to  this  language  :  and  will  convey  a  firmer  im- 
pression of  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  speech  than  a 
mere  enumeration  of  letters  or  roots  could  do.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  in  some  languages  (especially  in  the 
Sanskrit)  some  of  the  consonants  have  been  so  much  cor- 
rupted that  the  identification  of  e.g.  a  common  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  root,  may  not  be  obvious  without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  phonetic  laws  of  Sanskrit,  which  would 
account  for  the  variation.  This  difficulty  is  unavoidable 
and  cannot  be  met  here,  because  it  does  not  come  nnder 
my  plan  to  give  in  detail  the  phonetic  laws  of  any  lan- 
guage except  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin.  The 
different  changes  of  the  Teutonic  languages  will  be  shewn 
by  the  variations  of  the  words  given :  a  full  account  of 
Grimm's  Law  is  given  in  the  second  series  of  Max  MiiUer's 
lectures,  and  in  Ferrar's  Comparative  Orammar :  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  got  those  works,  a  simple 
list  of  the  changes  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.. 
The  Gothic  forms  are  valuable  to  us  because  Gothic  is 
a  Low  German  dialect,  like  our  own :  and  the  same  con- 
sonants are  commonly  found  in  each.  Several  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  have  been  given  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
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comparison  of  English  words'.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  modern  High  German  sometimes  yaries  much 
from  the  older  form.  Lithuanian  has  been  taken  as  the 
most  important  (for  comparison)  of  the  great  Sclavonic 
branch  of  the  North  European  family:  but  sometimes 
Sclavonic  forms  are  given  instead.  I  shall  give  the  regu- 
lar substitutes  for  each  letter  in  each  of  these  languages. 
The  irregular  merely  sporadic  variations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  will  come  under  our  notice  afterwards :  those  of  the 
other  nations  do  not  concern  us.  I  begin  with  the  mo- 
mentary sounds,  and  among  them  with  the  hard  sounds". 


K. 

(Ind.-Eur.  K=Sk.  h,  Ich,  ch,  p  =  Gk.  K  =  Lat.  c,  qu. 
=  Goth,  hv,  h,  g  =  0.  H.  G.  h,g  =  Lith.  k,  sz.  =  Sclav,  k,  s.) 

Thus  the  Ind.-Eur.  root  ak,  expressing  "sharpness," 
must  be  assumed  as  the  root-form  of  the  Greek  uk-ovt, 
aK-oDK-rj  and  a.Kpo<;,  of  the  Lat.  ac-us,  acu-o  and  ac-ies ;  the 
natural  transition  to  the  idea  of  quickness  is  found  in  Sk. 

■  af-M,  Gk.  wK-v,  Lat.  oci-us.  The  root  has  been  prolific  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  family :  but  in  the  North  European 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  its  derivatives 
from  those  of  AGH.  But  we  may  attribute  to  it  the  A.-S. 
egg-ian,  to  incite,  "  egg"  on :  and  eher,  afterwards  edr,  our 
"  ear"  of  corn :  perhaps  also  eglian,  to  feel  ill,  or  "  ail." 
Prof.  Curtius'  seems  to  be  right  in  combining  the  0.  H.  G. 
hamar — our  "  hammer" — with  the  Lith.  ak-men,  and  the 

■  Sk.  ag-man ;  each  of  which  means  a  stone,  and  the  latter 

*  For  these  I  am  indebted  to  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  the  well-Jmown 
editor  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  &b. 

2  Most  of  the  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  second  part  of 
Cnrtius'  GriecMsche  Etymologie,  from  Fick's  Vergleichendes  Wnrterbnch 
der  IndO'Germanischen  Sprachen,  and  from  his  later  book,  Die  Bhemalige 
Sp'racheinheit  der  Indo-Germanen  Europas.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
numbers  more  may  be  found  where  these  were  taken  from.  The  object 
of  the  present  selection  is  to  direct  the  curious  to  these  interesting  col- 
lections. 

3  Gr.  Et.  No.  3. 
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also  a  thunderbolt ;  and  with  the  strange  Greek  dK-ficov, 
which  commonly  means  an  anvil,  but  in  Hesiod^,  the 
^a\Keo9  oKfMov  ovpavoOev  Kariatv  can  mean  nothing  but 
the  thunderbolt.  If  all  these  words,  as  is  probable, 
though  Prof.  Curtius  with  characteristic  caution  declines 
to  aflSrm  it,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  root  AK,  we  see  in 
the  "hammer"  and  the  "anvil"  the  development  of  the 
further  idea  of  "hardness,"  whilst  the  earlier  idea  of 
"  swiftness,"  hard  entirely  to  be  dislodged,  lingered  in 
Greek  if  but  in  the  thunderbolt  of  Hesiod. 

Very  dissimilar  in  meaning  is  KI,  the  root  of  "  quiet- 
ness ;"  the  ground-form  of  Sk.  Vf  *  to  lie  and  of  \Iki 
in  Greek  ;  this  simplest  form  does  not  occur  in  any  word, 
but  the  first  step  in  vowel-intensification  is  to  be  seen  in 
/cei/tat — not  therefore  a  perfect  in  form  any  more  than  in 
sense,  but  a  present  form  intensified  in  a  rare  though  per- 
fectly natural  manner — in  koltt]  a  bed,  and  probably  in 
Ki5/A97^  in  which  case  the  v  would  be  a  weakening  of  the 
radical  vowel  i,  more  frequently  found  in  Aeolic  than  in 
the  other  dialects ;  and  if  this  derivation  be  true,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  exclude  woS/iij  and  kwim><;  from  the  same  family. 
The  certain  Latin  form  is  >Jqui  whence  quies — but  Prof. 
Curtius  would  derive  also  civis  from  the  simpler  root-form 
n/ci.  Civitas  did  not  necessarily  imply  to  a  Eoman  resi- 
dence in  any  one  large  town :  and  the  antiquity  of  the  use 
of  this  root  to  denote  settled  abodes — but  not  so  much 
towns  as  villages — is  shewn  further  by  the  Gothic  haims ; 
thus  we  find  "haimos  jah  baurghs"  used  in  Mark  i.  38 
to  answer  to  the  Greek  KWjxoirokei'i — the  German  heim, 
our  home  and  ham  as  a  termination:  and  in  Lithuanian 
also  kema-s  is  a  village.  It  would  of  course  be  an  entire 
mistake  to  conclude  that  "home"  and  its  cognate  words  in 
the  northern  languages  ever  meant  the  "qaiet  peaceful 
place,"  natural  as  the  association  may  seem.  Only  thfe 
Latin  race  seems  to  have  developed  the  secondary  mean- 
ing "rest,"  "peace,"  from  a  root  which,  like  all  others, 
•  Theog.  722.  '  Gr.  Et,  134. 
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had  originally  only  a  physical  force — "to  lie,"  and  our 
"home"  is  (etymologically)  nothing  but  the  place  where 
our  forefathers  settled  or  "  laid  them  down."  This  obvious 
and  important  rule,  that  the  derivatives  of  one  language 
must  be  kept  clear  of  the  associations  which  cling  to  the 
derivatives  of  another — unless  there  is  good  evidence  to 
shew  that  the  derived  idea  was  developed  before  the 
separation  of  the  two  peoples — is  not  always  observed 
even  by  eminent  philologists. 

There  is  another  root  ki,  exactly  the  same  in  form, 
with  precisely  the  opposite  meaning.  From  it  come  Kivea 
and  Ki-vv-fiai ;  in  Latin  cio  and  cieo,  citus,  originally  a 
participle,  and  solli-citus,  "  in  entire  motion."  The  simple 
root  is  seen  in  Homeric  Greek,  in  the  imperfect  kl-ov. 
Neither  of  these  two  roots  can  be  traced  back  to  any 
simpler  form,  nor  can  any  common  original  meaning  be 
assigned  to  them  from  which  the  two  meanings,  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  move,  can  be  plausibly  derived.  This  fact 
may  shew  the  need  of  caution  in  speculating  on  the 
earliest  meaning  of  roots. 

To  pass  from  roots  to  words  whose  simple  sense  and 
similar  form  allow  us  to  claim  for  them  a  common  repre- 
sentative in  Indo-European  days,  we  find  h  in  kara, 
■the  "  head."  This  form  is  certain  from  the  Zend  cava — 
though  the  Sanskrit  has  allowed  the  a  to  pass  into  i,  and 
kept  only  a  secondary  form,  firos — the  Greek  Kapa  and 
the  Latin  cere-brwm,  the  "brain."  Ennius'  well-known 
separation  of  this  word  into  its  two  parts  "  head-bearing" 
(or  perhaps  "  born")  may,  I  think,  shew  that  some  sense 
survived  even  in  his  day  of  the  first  part  having  once 
signified  the  head,  if  we  take  into  account  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  in  other  (less  obvious)  compounds,  as 
crista  (=cere-sta)  ceruix  (from  /^/veh  to  carry)  :  in  Sanskrit 
ciro-dhard  (i.e.  giras  and  the  root  dhar)  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  cer-vec :  compare  also  (iro-ruh,  the  hair  (from 
^ruh  to  grow) :  these  undoubted  compounds  are  strong 
evidence  for  a  similar  origin  of  the  Latin  words.     Such 
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tmeses  were  not  likely  to  be  used  by  old  writers,  unless 

the  feeling  of  the  word  being  a  compound  was  vivid; 

compare  ordia  prima  and  facit  are  in  Lucretius*.     The 

second  part  of  a  compound  or  a  derivative  suffix  attached 

to  the  original  noun  signifying  "head"   is  the  m  in  the 

Gothic  hvair-nei,  the  German  Hirn  and  Gehim,  and  the 

Lowland  Scotch  hams,  Old  English  "  hemes,"  all  meaning 

brains. 

Sum  lay  stareand  on  the  stemes  (stars) 
And  sum  lay,  knoked  out  their  hemes'. 

The  same  suffix  n  gives  our  "  horn,"  Gothic  haum, 
Latin  comu,  all  with  the  same  vowel  change.  Karna 
however  in  Sanskrit  is  an  ear:  and  the  Greeks  formed 
Kepa-r  by  a  different  suffix,  perhaps  originally  Far,  as  the 
a  appears  to  have  been  originally  long.  This  variation 
illustrates  well  the  indefinite  meaning  of  the  suffixes :  each 
new  formation  meant,  apparently,  "something  on  the 
head."  So  ceruos  is  "  that  which  has  something  on  its 
head,"  as  the  Greek  Kepao^,  which  was  not  used  as  a  noun. 

The  "  heart,"  also  in  Indo-European,  in  the  form  kard, 
kept  nearest  by  Latin  cord.  It  occurs  in  every  Teutonic 
speech,  with  due  modifications.  KapS-la  is  a  secondary 
base.  The  Sanskrit  hrid,  where  both  the  k  is  weakened 
to  h  and  the  r  to  ri,  may '  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
earliest  form  was  skard,  which  is  itself  a  root  meaning  to  i 
leap ;  whence  come  the  German  scherzen,  and  perhaps 
KopSa^  (i.e.  (TKoph-aK)^. 

A  crab  was  apparently  karka :  this  form  occurs  in  no 
language,  but  is  implied  in  at  least  three ;  in  the  Sanskrit 
karka-ta,  in  KapK-ivo,  and  in  Scl.  raku,  i.  e.  kraku.  Hesy- 
chius  gives  Kajo;)^ai=/«;ajOKtVot  as  Sicilian.  The  labial  in 
our  northern  languages  shews  either  a  different  suffix 
or  dissimilation :  we  do  not  find  labialisation  in  the  North. 
"  Crab"  and  "  cancer"  shew  the  wide  modifications  of  sense, 
as  well  as  of  form,  which  the  same  word  may  take  in 

1  IV.  28,  VI.  962. 

s  Laurence  Minot,  in  Morris's  Specimens,  p.  187,  U.  67,  68. 

a  Fiok,  37  and  207. 
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coming  to  us  by  different  roads.  "Crayfish"  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Ka  denoted  "who"  in  Indo-Eur.,  and  was  retained  un- 
altered in  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian :  it  was  changed,  pro- 
bably through  the  same  indistinct  pronunciation,  in  Gothic 
into  hva  and  Latin  into  quo :  the  Ionic  alone  in  Hellas 
.retained  the  primary  form  in  kov,  Koto<s  (=«o-yo-?),  while 
the  other  dialects  substituted  ir  for  k.  In  Scotch  we  find 
qu-hare  (= where) :  this  return  to  something  like  the  old 
.form  is  curious;  but  the  qu  represents  only  a  stronger 
breath  than  w,  not  a  shut  sound ;  and  is  probably  to  be 
explained  as  a  result  of  the  strong  Keltic  tendency  to 
.gutturals,  shewn  in  the  pronunciation  of  English  words 
by  a  people  which  doubtless  contains  a  strong  Keltic 
•element. 

Lastly,  katvar  must  have  been  the  primitive  form  from 
which  through  many  changes,  some  of  which  will  come  be- 
fore our  notice  later  on,  came  the  Sk.  chatvdras,  the  Gk. 
TfiTpa/je?  (a  form  which  does  not  occur,  but  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  dialectical  variants  recro-ape?  and  rerope?),  the 
Lat.  quattuor,  Gothic  fidvor,  and  Lith.  keturi.  It  will  be 
observed  in  both  the  last  examples  that  a  majority  of  the 
derived  languages  exhibit  a  labial  sound,  which  either 
occurs  after  the  guttural  (as  v  or  u)  or  has  altogether 
driven  it  out  of  the  field,  remaining  itself  as  jp  or  /:  and 
the  ch  in  chatvdras  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
consonant  following  after  the  original  k. 

The  extensive  labialisation  of  k  in  the  derived  lan- 
^ages  led  Leo  Meyer  some  time  since  to  suspect  that 
there  was  a  double  k  in  Indo-European — one  pure,  and 
one  with  a  slight  w-sound  following  it.  The  question  has 
been  more  thoroughly  examined  by  Fick',  who  has 
arrived  at  a  curious,  but  seemingly  certain  result.  He 
shews  that  in  one  set  of  words  we  find  k  {kh,  ch)  in 
Sanskrit,  /e  or  tt  in  Greek,  c  or  qu  in  Latin,  k  in  Lithu- 
anian and  Sclavonic :  in  another  set  we  find  f  in  Sanskrit, 
1  Einheit,  &o.,  pp.  3 — 34.- 
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sz  (i.e.  sh)  ia  Lithuanian,  s  in  Sclavonic,  but  k  in  Greek 
and  c  in  Latin  without  any  instance  of  labialisation :  the 
apparent  exception — itttto?,  equos,  Sk.  agva — rather  proves, 
the  rule,  because  here  the  w-sound  belongs  to  a  distinct 
syllable,  and  is  not  a  variation  of  the  h.  In  one  or  two 
cases  k  does  seem  to  occur  in  Lithuanian  where  we  have 
p  in  Sanskrit;  akmen,  Sk.  agman,  mentioned  above  is 
one:  here  the  p  may  be  a  later  Sanskrit  change:  the 
same  may  be  true  of  Sanskrit  n/gi,  Lith.  kemas,  Latin 
quies^.  Still  his  facts  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  double  i-sound  in  Indo-European  :  one 
k  followed  by  an  imperfect  w-sound :  one  with  a  tendency 
to  be  sibilated.  The  only  alternative  to  this  conclusion  is 
the  supposition  that  the  Letto-Sclavic  branch  came  in 
some  way  into  contact  with  the  Asiatic  peoples  after  their 
original  separation ;  and  that  their  striking  harmony  in 
sibilating  the  k  arose  from  this  association :  which  suppo- 
sition is  eminently  improbable. 

T. 

(Indo-Eur.  r=Sk.  t,  th=GT.  T  =  Lat.  i=Goth.  th,  d 
=0.  H.  G.  d=Lith.  *.) 

A  very  important  root  is  TA,  strengthened  probably  in 
very  early  times  to  TAN :  the  stronger  form  is  found  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  family.  Thus  we  have  in  Sanskrit 
iJtaM  "  to  stretch,"  though  the  past  participle  ta-ta-s  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  older  and  sirbpler  form.  The  Greek  has 
Vra,  ti/rav,  and  \/t€v  preserved  in  ra-trt?,  re-Tav-oi  and 
rev-eov  respectively.  So  also  in  Homer  we  find  an  impera- 
tive rrj",  in  the  sense  of  holding,  found  likewise  in  teneo. 
The  simple  idea  has  been'very  generally  retained :  relvat 
and  tendo,  the  Goth,  thanja  and  Lith.  tempju,  all  mean  "  I 
stretch  out,"  or  "  extend."  Various  secondary  significations 
are  found — in  rdvaoi;  in  tenuis,  tener,  tenax;  in  German 

1  Fiok  says  nothing  of  this  discrepancy,  but  connects  quies,  &o.  with 
\JiH=\/kti,  wrongly,  in  my  opinion, 
a  E.  g.  Od.  V.  346,, 
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idiinn  and  our  "thin."  The  transfer  to  sound  as  some- 
thing extended  appears  to  be  certain  in  toVo?,  "tone" 
(Curtius  compares  the  phrase  reiveiv  ^orjv,  &c.),  and  San- 
skrit tclma  (where  the  a,  as  often,  agrees  with  Greek  o). 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  tonitru,  O.  H.  G.  doner  and  our 
"  thunder"  should  be  referred  to  this  root'.  The  Sanskrit 
stanita  (with  the  same  meaning)  speaks  strongly  for  a  root 
STAN  to  sound,  whence  German  stohnen,  and  the  Greek 
ariveiv,  all  implying  noise  of  different  kinds". 

It  is  possible  that  -tdti,  which  is  a  very  common  sufiSx 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin — deva-tdti,  veo-raTi,  ciui- 
tati — ^may  be  a  noun  formed  from  this  root  ta  by  the  suffix 
ti:  which  at  first  implied  "stretching,"  "extension,"  and 
passed  at  last  into  the  more  general  sense  of  "  state," 
"  condition."  But  it  is  equally  possible  that  tati  may  be 
an  amalgamation  of  two  simple  suffixes  ta  and  ti,  though 
the  lengthening  of  the  a  is  hard  to  account  for.  On  the 
first  hypothesis  ciui-tati  is  a  compound,  i.e.  a  noun  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  two  nominal  bases,  like  usu-fructu, 
&c.,  not  a  derivative,  i.e.  a  root  or  base  with  a  suffix'. 

A  verb  tarn  occurs  in  Sanskrit  expressing  breathless- 
ness,  exhaustion.  A  causal  in  Sclavonic  means  to  press, 
annoy,  &c.  But  in  several  languages  a  noun  occurs  mean- 
ing darkness,  obscurity,  Sanskrit  tamas,  Lith.  tam-sd;  in 
Lithuanian  also  tlma  is  dark,  and  our  "dim"  is  A.  S. 
thimm.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Latin  temere 
is  an  old  case  of  this  noun,  meaning  "  in  the  dark :"  and 
tene-brae  may  be  teme-bara,  "darkness-bringing,"  in  which, 
as  Curtius  suggests,  the  following  b  has  dissimilated  the  m 
to  n.  The  mysterious  rule  of  prosody  in  old  grammars, 
"  e  in  temere  semper  eliditur,"  may  be  explained  by  the 
discrepancy  between  its  actual  length  (temas+e")  and  the 
feeling  in  the  Augustan  age,  that  adverbs  of  this  class 

1  See   Max   Miiller,  11.  93.     Farrar,   Chapters   on  Language,  177. 
Onrtius,  Gr.  Et.  No.  230. 
,    »  See  Benfey,  Sk.  Lex.  B.v.  stan. 

3  For  a  capital  account  of  eomponnd  nouns  in  Latin,  see  Boby's 
Gramtmr,  i.  378—396. 
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should  have  their  final  e  short.  It  would  seem  that  the 
conceptiou  of  night  in  tamos  is  "the  disquieting  season:" 
corapare  nooo  (from  NAK,  whence  veKv;,  nex,  noceo,  &c.), 
and  ev<pp6vri,  which  is  probably  as  much  a  euphemism 
as  the  Euxine. 

An  especially  large  number  of  secondary  roots  cluster 
round  the  root  STA,  another  very  early  root  in  which  our 
consonant  T  occurs.  It  is  found  with  singularly  little 
change  of  form  (it  has  become  ijstkd  in  Sanskrit  where 
t  after  s  regularly  passes  into  th)  and  none  of  meaning  in 
all  the  derived  languages:  and  the  radical  sense  is  also 
perceptible  in  nearly  all  the  derivatives  :  thus  aTrniwv  is 
the  "  wpright"  of  the  loom :  sta-bulwm,  the  place  where 
cattle  stand,  &c.  But  there  are  numerous  derivatives,  less 
obviously  connected  with  the  idea  of  standing,  from  the 
secondary  roots, — all  Indo-European — stal,  stay,  stambh, 
&c. — STAL  is  affirmed  by  the  Gk.  aTe\e')(o<;,  our  "stalk," 
the  German  stiel,  our  "  stall,"  and  provincial  "  stele,"  the 
handle  of  a  pitchfork ;  in  o-reWo)  the  sense  is  apparently 
causal,  and  prae-stol-or  is  "  I  place  myself  in  front  of 
another ;"  the  etymological  sense  however  being  so  far  lost 
that  in  the  earliest  times  we  know  the  verb  is  found  with' 
an  accusative :  and  it  was  probably  a  revival  of  the  feeling 
of  the  derivation  that  connects  it  with  a  dative  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero.  From  STAV^  we  have  (navpo<;,  and 
stiua :  the  Homeric  uTev/jLai  seems  to  connect  itself  with 
this  root  more  naturally  than  with  any  other  ;  as  in  II.  iir. 
83,  where  Hector  trrevrai  n  ctto?  epeeiv,  "is  steadfast  to 
speak ;" — the  meaning  found  in  Sk.  sthdvara  and  the 
Gothic  stiviti,  "  endurance."  The  derivatives  of  STAMBH 
are  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  those  of  a  simpler  form 
STAP,  which  has  furnished  Sanskrit  with  the  causal  of  STA 
and  is  the  base  of  the  Latin  stipare,  of  the  German  Stift, 
and  of  our  "stub;"  but  the  stronger  form  is  seen  in 
Sk,  stambha  a  "post,"  Gk.  cTefijtvKov,  pressed  olives  od 
grapes,  and  German  stampf  and  stamp/en",  our  "  stump" 
I  Curtius,  Gr.  Et.  No.  217.  »  Gr.  Et.  No.  219. 
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and  "stamp."  The  primary  meaning  of  STAP  would 
seem  to  have  been  to  "cause  to  stand,"  or  "support:" 
that  of  STAMBH  to  "press" — but  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  two  forms  as  well  as  of  their  meanings  has  caused 
confusion  in  several  of  the  derivatives,  e.g.  ao-Te/ic^j;'?. 
The  cognate  words  o-rtySo?,  arel^oo,  xni^d'i,  aTc^ap6<; 
"  stout"  (in  the  sense  of  being  close  pressed),  aroi^rj 
"stuffing,"  agree  in  sense  very  well  with  stambh,  but 
do  not  agree  exactly  in  form  with  either  root.  I  should 
classify  them  under  a  secondary  STIB,  formed  through  a 
weakened  STi :  compare  trie  from  tar^.  With  them  may 
go  our  "step."  The  Latin  stupor  and  stupere  might  very 
well  be  connected  with  stap,  as  expressing  that  which 
causes  a  man  to  stand.  The  rare  Homeric  words  ra'^os, 
wonderment,  and  the  participle  ra^oov,  amazed,  are  often 
referred  to  the  same  roof,  in  connection  with  stupor.  In 
this  case  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  initial  s 
changed  t  into  6 — sthup — and  then  fell  off,  leaving  Oair, 
which  occurs  in  T6-6r)ir-a,  and  by  the  ordinary  Greek 
change  could  become  tu^  when  required.  But  the  Greeks 
had  no  dislike  to  the  combination  o-t  ;  witness  the  numer- 
ous words  where  it  is  initial :  and  therefore  I  think  it  more 
likely  that  6 air  was  a  secondary  root  from  \/0a;  and  that 
it  is  found  nasalised  in  6afj,^o<}. 

The  very  remarkable  root  tak  is  admirably  described 
"by  Prof  Curtius' :  it  has  varied  in  some  derived  languages 
into  itjtek  and  Jtok :  and  it  has  also  a  by-form  tuk,  occur- 
ring both  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  and  another  by-form 
Jtik,  found  however  only  in  Lithuanian ;  and  yet  three 
apparently  distinct  significations,  to  "beget"  (e.g.  reKelv), 
to  "hit"  (jo^qv,  Tvxetv),  and  to  "construct"  {reicrav, 
TVKos:),  are  found  in  the  first  two  languages  indififerently 
expressed  by  the  three  forms,  and  in  Lithuanian  all  by 
modifications  of  V**^-     I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that 

"■  p.  46. 

=  As  by  Fici,  210. 

"  Gr,  Et.  No.  235, 
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the  main  forms,  talc,  tik,  tuk,  are  ail  Indo-European, 
and  probably  each  at  first  had  its  own  meaning;  but 
that  the  formation  of  several  derivatives,  very  similar  to 
each  other  in  sense,  from  the  different  roots,  led  to  confu- 
sion between  those  roots  in  the  very  earliest  times.  If  the 
variation  of  the  form  was  at  first  phonetic,  it  anticipated 
the  German  "  ablaut." 


(Ind.-Eur.  P.=Sk.  p,  ph=GT.  7r=Lat.  ^=Goth.  /,  p= 
0.  H.  G./,  V,  b  [the  latter  in  the  middle  of  a  word]=Lith.' 

P-) 

A  root  which  has  played  a  large  part  at  least  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  pae.  It  is  Indo-European, 
for  it  occurs,  though  not  often  in  Sanskrit,  in  the  sense  of 
"bringing  over,"  only  Vedic^:  also  in  the  Gothic  farjan, 
with  the  same  sense,  the  German  Fahrt  and  other  words, 
and  our  "  wayfarer."  But  it  is  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
that  this  root  has  been  most  fertile,  and  produced  the 
largest  variety  of  meanings.  The  sense  of  Sk.  piparmi, 
and  Gothic  farjan,  is.  found  in  irepdm,  so  common  in 
Homer",  for  "  carrying  over  sea  for  sale;"  and  this  connect- 
ing link  justifies  us  in  connecting  with  this  root  in-Trpaa-KQ), 
■n-piafiai,  e^jivopo<s,  and  others.  We  find  however  ijpan  (i.e. 
par-n=irep-vi^-jMi)  in  Sanskrit  with  the  same  sense,  where 
the  sea  does  not  help  us:  the  primary  idea  of  a  sale  may 
have  been  no  more  than  a  passing  over  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  simple  idea  of  "  crossing"  is  found  in  irepaw  used  as  a 
neuter  verb,  tto/jo?,  •7rop6/i6<;,  &c,,  and  our  "  ferry ;"  partus 
and  porta  are  also  purely  local:  irelpa  (for  Trep-ya)  and 
periculv/m  mark  the  transition  to  the  world  of  abstract 
conception,  and  ejj.ireipo'i  and  peritus  are  applied  to  the 
man  who  has  "  gone  through"  many  things. 

This  PAB  must  be  kept  distinct  from  another  root, 
identical  in  form,  but  quite  dissimilar  in  meaning,  to  "  fill." 
1  Benfey,  Sk.  Diet.  i.  v.  '  E.g.  Od.  xv.  453. 
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From  this  come  TrifnrXrjiu.i,,  "j-XijOo^,  the  Latin  plemi>$,.  pro- 
bably plebs  (secondary) ;  Sanskrit  pwa  a  city  and  voXim. 
■These  last  two,  however,  are  formed  by  different  suffixes : 
the  Indo-Europeans  seenj  to  have  had  no  word  for  a  city : 
land  this  first  conception  of  "a  full  place,"  among  the 
Hindus  and  Greeks,  does  not  imply  strength,  or  fortifi- 
cation. No  such  "strong  place''  is  to-be  assumed  from 
Crothic  "baurg,"  our  "burg,"  and  irypyo's:  the  two  do  not 
Correspond ;  haurg  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  <l)pa'y/i6^'' : 
.TTvpyo^,  which  is  isolated  in  Greek,  is  perhaps  a  borrowed 
;Word ;  compare  the  Trojan  Pergaina.  PAR,  in  the  sense  of 
"putting  forth,"  "giving,"  in  pario,  perhaps  parentes", 
pars,  ewopov,  &c.,  may  be  a  secondary  application  to  this 
root,  or  may  be  a  distinct  third  form. 

There  is  a  root  spae,  expressing  quick  jerking  motion, 
.which  appears  in  a  very  curious  number  of  different 
forms  in  Greek  and  Latin,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  tbe 
original  combination  of  sounds.  Sp  seems  to  have  been 
felt  a  more  difficult  compound  than  st ;  these  two  sounds 
are  produced  veiy  near  together  in  the  mouth ;  in  fact,  the 
point  of  the  tongue  has  merely  to  be  slightly  raised,  after 
sounding  s,  to  produce  t:  there  is  no  other  change  in  the 
;  speech  organs :  but  for  p,  the  lips  must  be  put  into  action ; 
s  and  p  are  widely  separate.  Accordingly  s  was  either 
dropped  (as  in  many  languages)  from  initial  sp,  or  aspi- 
rated p  into  ph,  thus  diminishing  the  strength  of  the 
p  contact :  but  while  sp  remained,  this  heavy  consonantal 
compound,  ending  with  a  labial,  had  power  to  change  the 
vowel  a  to  the  more  labial  vowel  u — a  process  which  will 
be  afterwards  seen  very  distinctly  in  Latin.  Lastly,  in  this 
root,  as  in  many  others  ending  with  r,  the  r  could  pass 
•into  I,  whether  before  or  after  the  separation  of  languages 
is,  as  we  have,  seen,  uncertain.  We  thus  get,  beside  spae, 
the  by-forms,  sphae,  spue,  spal,  sphal,  pal.  This  variety 
of  form  may  seem  surprising,  and  some  persons  may  pre- 


1  Gr.,Et.  No.  413,     . 

2  =oi  Topomes,  Gr.  Et.  No.  376. 
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fer  to  assume  separate  roots.  But  there  is  no  change 
above  which  is  not  regular,  and  supported  by  many  un- 
questionable analogies :  and  the  primary  meaning  is  very 
closely  kept  in  the  derivatives  \  Nearest  to  the  simple 
form  we  have  (riraipw,  or  the  common  aairaipai,  where  the 
prosthetic  a  is  another  attempt  to  avoid  the  difficult 
initial  compound ;  and  a<paipa,  a  thing  jerked  or  throwni 
In  the  first  of-  these,  the  motion  is  of  the  whole  body : 
spemo  (originally  physical  in  sense,  as  is  seen  in  Plautu^ 
favourite  combination,  segrego  spemo,  and  lingering  in  Viir- 
gil's  line"  "comitemne  sororem  spreuisti  morions?"  more 
clearly  in  aspernor)  and  spurius,  and  our  "  spurn,"  must  be 
put  with  German  spur  a  track  and  sporn  a  "  spur,"  and 
spuman  0.  H,  G.  to  kick,  perhaps  also  a-tpvpov :  and  from 
this  comparison  we  shall  be  justified  in  assuming  with 
Curtius,  that  motion  with  the  foot  must  here  be  under- 
stood, while  in  airelpo)  we  certainly  have  jerking  with  the 
hand :  and  the  causal  in  Sanskrit  signifies  drawing  a  bow. 
In  the  by-form  SPHAL  we  seem  to  have  the  feet  again, 
e.g.  in  cr<j)aXkw,  to  trip,  and  /alio,  in  both  of  which  how- 
ever the  sense  is  nearly  always  metaphorical :  for  the  loss 
of  s,  in  the  Latin,  compare  fidis,  by  o-^i'St;  ;  funda,  by 
a-^evBovTi ;  fungus,  by  a-iror^'^o^.  In  Graeco-Italian  we  have 
PAL,  as  well  as  SPHAL,  indeed  more  commonly ;  e.  g.  irdXKa, 
to  leap  or  quiver,  of  the  whole  body,  like  dcnralpm,  and 
(causally)  to  brandish;  also  iraXKa  a  ball:  in  Latin  we 
have  pila,  and  the  old  verb  pollere  (pila  ludere,  as  Festus 
explains  it).  In  ira-a-iroK-rj,  or  irabiraXr],  we  seem  to  have 
SPAT,  doubled,  to  express  the  constant  tossing  about  of 
winnowed  corn:  in  Latin,  pollen  is  only  the  dust  which 
flies  about  in  the  mill ;  and  generally  the  root  in  Latin  is 
applied  to  the  refuse,  not  the  part  selected :  palea  is  chaff; 
and  pulvis  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  root.  Many  more 
words  apparently  akin  might  be  given  here,  but  it  is  better 
to  stop  at  what  seems  certain.      There  is  much  danger  to 

1  See  Gr.  Et.  No.  389;  Corsseu  i.  526  j  and  Krit.  Beitrdge,  308. 

2  Aen.  IV.  678. 
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the  etymologer  of  being  led  on  by  analogy— the  meaning 
following  through  gradually  diverging  forms — ^till  at  last 
he  is  landed  in  the  derivatives  of  some  entirely  different 
root. 

An  Indo-European  preposition  apa,  "off"  (also = from), 
may  be  pretty  confidently  assumed  as  the  basis  of  Sk.  apa, 
Gr.  avo,  Lat.  ab  (when  the  final  b  is  weakened  from  p,  as 
in  06),  Gr.  eVt  (Sk.  api),  Goth,  af,  German  ab  (in  which 
changes  Grimm's  law  is  justified),  the  Scotch  aff  and  our 
"  of,"  now  written  "  off,"  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  It 
is  also  preserved  frequently  in  our  initial  a :  "  ago"  is  A.  S. 
af-gdn:  "adown"  is  of-dvme  (from  a  hill) :  though  a  some- 
times represents  on  as  well,  e.g.  "aloft"  is  "on the  lyfte" 
(air),  "  asleep"  is  "  on  sleep."  In  most  other  prepositions 
there  is  so  much  variety  both  in  sound  and  sense  in  the 
different  languages  that  identification  is  very  diflScult  and 
uncertain;  as  indeed  was  to  be  expected  from  the  wear 
and  tear  by  constant  use  of  such  small  words.  But  this 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
ingenious  theory  of  Pott — at  least  in  the  wide  application 
which  he  gives  it-r-that  numberless  roots  and  words  are 
formed  out  of  primary  roots  preceded  by  a  mutilated  pre- 
position in  composition  with  it.  Relying  on  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  such  mutilation  is  found  extensively  in 
Sanskrit  words  and  even  roots — thus,  for  example,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  njdhyai  "  to  think"  is  from  adhi+i 
"  to  go  over"  on  the  analog}''  of  adhi-gam  "  to  go  over"  or 
"read,"  ajid  that  \/tyaj  "to  leave"  is  from  ati+aj,  to  "cast 
over"  or  "  away," — relying  also  on  the  fact  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  corruption  has  undoubtedly  operated  in  modem 
languages:  thus  e.g.  "bishop"  has  been  cut  down  from 
eTTtWoTTo? ;  and  ''pistola"  is  the-  modern  Italian  for  epi- 
stola;  on  this  evidence  he  throws  this  .process  back;  to, 
Indo-European  times.  The  lawfulness  of  this  method  has 
been  strongly  denied  by  Prof  Curtius^, — principally  on  the 
grounds  that  such  analytical  formations  of  words  are 
1  Gr.  Et.  32. 
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foreign  to  the  character  of  an  early  people :  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  connection  between  a  prefix  and  verb- 
in  the  oldest  time  was  not  so  intimate  as  to  combine  them, 
together  into  one  word,  the  slightness  of  the  connection, 
being  felt  even  after  the  separation  of  languages,  as  is 
proyed  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Sanskritf. 
in  placing  the  augment  and  the  reduplicated  syllable 
between  the  prefix  and  the  verbal  base.  To  these  and 
other  arguments  Pott  replies^  with  great  animation,  and  I 
think  with  some  success.  But  his  method  is  more  open  to 
objection  when  he  applies  it  to  the  derivation  of  isolated 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  where  there  are  no  cognate  deri- 
vatives from  the  suffixed  root,  and  where  the  preposition» 
itself  is  somewhat  dubious.  We  may  grant  the  great  pro-> 
bability  and  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  of  such  derivations  as 
TTiefa)  from  eTTi+efm  "  I  sit  upon'' ;"  of  ^iSiriov  the  Spartan, 
word. for  the  common  meal  firom  ^iBlTr]<;  i.e,  assessor,  from 
e(f)i^a  for  iTn-i^ofiai" ;  and  admit  even  the  possibility  that 
TTt'^o?,  a  "wine-jar,"  may  be  from  eVt  and  i^de,  "to  set 
upon;"  because  in  all  these  and  many  other  cases  our 
analysis  leads  us  to  a  preposition  which  we  know  to  be  a 
Greek  preposition,  and  to  roots  which  are  Greek  roots. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  when  Prof.  Pott  derives,  for 
example,  the  Latin  pisds*  from  the  Indo-European  prepo- 
sition api  which  is  the  Greek  eVt,  and  a  root  chhad,  which, 
is  purely  a  Sanskrit  weakening  of  original  SKAD,  whence 
comes 'the- Gothic  skadus,  Germ,  schatten,  or  "shadow." 
SKAD  meant  to  cover,  and  piscis  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Pott 
to  be  the  "over-covered"  with  scales,  the  squamig&rv/irk 
genus  of  Lucretius.  This,  of  course,  is  possible ;  but  the  deri- 
vation: lacks -every,  element  of  certainty.  The  preposition 
api.is  generally  supposed  .to  appear  as  ob  in  Latin :  but  this 
is  very  doubtful,',  and-  in  any  case  the  form  ob  would  not 
suit  thev present. derivation:  and  the  existence  of  skad 
in  Latin  caa  scarcely,  be 'assumed  as  certain  from  a  pos- 


1  Et.  Fol-sch.  II.  320  et  segq. 
3  lb.  I.  572. 


»  B.  I.  514. 
*  11).  I.  515. 
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Bible  derivative  castrum  for  sJcadrtrum :  while  a  simpler 
form  SKI,  -which  would  certainly  be  much  more  suitable 
for  our  need,-  and  which  does  appear  in  the-  Greek  a-Ktd, 
does,  not  seem  to  have  any  representative  whatever  in 
Latin.  We  must  then  deem  this  derivation,  together  with 
many  others  of  this  most  ingenious  etymologist,  to  be 
"  not  proven." 

G. 

Ind.-Eur.  G  =  Sk.  g,  j=.Gr.  y  =  Lat.  ()r  =  Goth.  h  = 
0.  H.  G.  h,  cA=Lith.  g,  z. 

Turning  now  from  the  hard  to  the  soft  consonants  we 
find  that  G  occurs  in  some  of  the  most  important  roots  of 
the  common  speech.  Examples  are  hardly  needed  to 
shew  the  extent  to  which  the  roots  GA  and  GAN  to  "  pro- 
duce" have  spread  their  branches  through  every  language 
of  the  family.  In  all  of  these  the  radical  meaning  is 
plainly  disoemible.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  not  only 
GAN  but  also  the  closely  connected  form  GNA  to  "  know" 
can  also  be  traced  through  all  the  derived  languages,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indo-Europeans  had  defi- 
nitely separated  the  two  roots  to  denote  one  the  physical, 
the  other  the  mental  operation.  GnA  appears  as  \/J7id 
in  Sanskrit,  j^J'^va  in  Greek,  and  i^gna  (gnarus),  hjgno 
{gnosco)  in  Latin ;  in  all  these  we  see  the  long  vowel, 
which  however  may  be  only  accidental  similarity :  the 
Sclav.  ZTiati,  the  0.  H.  G.  hnau  and  our  ^'  know,"  agree  in 
keeping  the  vowel  after  the  compound  consonant :  in  A.  S. 
also  eennan  is  to  beget,  and  cndwan  is  to  know ;  so  also  our 
"know:"  but  in  early  English  we  get  "knowe"  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  "  kenne"  to  make  to  know,  or  teach : 
and  "ken"  is  the  regular  form  for  knowing  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  Gothic  hunnan  and  modem  German  kennen  shew 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  sound  led  to  transposition  of  the 
vowel ;  while  it  commonly  caused  the  loss  of  the  first  con- 
sonant in  Latin,  as  in  nqmen,  narrare=gnari-gare,  &c. 
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(except  in  compounds,  as  i-gnobilis),  and  among  the 
Greeks  it  produced  a  prosthetic  vowel,  as  in  ovofia  for 
o-yvo-/j,a^ :  ovvo/ia  is  a  compensatory  lengthening, 

^  Not  yovofia,  as  Prof.  Key  thinis  we  are  driven  to  assume,  in  hie 
attack  on  the  "  prosthetic  vowel "  {Philological  Soc.  Trans.  1862-3,  p.  155). 
Granting  the  occurrence  of  the  older  and  simpler  form  gen  in  the  in- 
stances given  in  the  text,  and  even  the  Erse  gen  (to  which  Prof.  Key  has 
courteously  referred  me),  I  still  think  that  these  older  forms  used  in  the 
later  and  derived  sense  are  best  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  new  sound  caused  a  return  to  the  older  one.  It  would 
seem  moreover  that  even  in  Old  Irish  gne  is  "reason,"  and  itargninim  is 
"I  am  wise"  (Celtic Studies,  p.  110):  here  then  we  find  the  later  form. 
Now  if  gen  had  been  the  original  form  for  "knowing"  in  Erse,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  more  difficult  form  gna  should  have  been  afterwards 
adopted. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  prosthesis  is  dwelt  upon  as  one  of 
the  enormities  of  the  "  German  School  of  Linguistic  Science."  No  doubt 
the  principle  may  be  applied  too  often;  but  surely  Prof.  Key  himself 
would  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  euphonic  vowels,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  chapter.  His  derivation  however  of  o^pis  from  oir- 
0^1; ="  eye-brow"  on  the  analogy  of  o^-BoK/jtos,  instead  of  regarding  the 
0  as  prosthetic,  is  ingenious  and  certainly  possible. 

Prof.  Key's  Essay  contains  much  that  every  philologist  must  sym- 
pathise with,  who  does  not  believe  Sanskrit  to  be  the  one  guide  to 
philology,  and  Sanskiit  forms  to  be  the  ultimate  forms.  In  this  I  quite 
agree  with  Prof.  Key.  Thus  he  justly  ridicules  the  enormous  list  of  roots 
found  in  Bopp's  Sanskrit  Lexicon,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  by  Indian 
grammarians  the  idea  of  "  going."  But  no  sound  philologist  would  now 
take  one  of  these  mysterious  roots  and  apply  it  at  random  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  some  isolated  word  iu  another  language  which  may  contain  no 
other  trace  of  the  root  in  question.  These  roots  are  at  best  only  Indian, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  further  investigation  of  the  Sanskrit  may 
lead  to  diSerentiation  of  the  meaning  of  such  of  these  roots  as  are  real 
roots,  and  not  the  invention  of  Indian  grammarians,  just  as  in  Greek  we 
can  distinguish  shades  of  difference  between  the  roots  Vi  V/3a>  V^P"";  ^o-i 
all  of  which  have  the  general  signification  of  going,  but,  originally  at 
least,  of  going  in  a  particular  way.  No  doubt  in  Bopp's  Sanskrit  Lexicon 
there  is  no  discrimination  between  these  roots ;  and  Bopp  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  may  have  employed  them  -unwisely  in  etymology.  Further, 
no  doubt  many  of  Bopp's  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  suffixes  are 
pure  speculations,  and  though  perhaps  as  probable  as  any  other,  yet 
essentially  incapable  of  verification.  But  why  does  Prof.  Key  consider  all 
the  labours  of  the  "  German  School"  to  be  summed  up  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Bopp  ?  Apparently  because  Max  MuUer  has  said  that  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Grammar  "  will  form  for  ever  the  safe  and  solid  basis  of  Com- 
parative Philology."  This  may  be  the  slightly  exaggerated  expression  of 
reverence  for  the  Newton  of  linguistic  science — ^though  it  is  certainly 
true  of  the  grand  principle  of  affinity  of  languages  which  Bopp  was  the 
first  definitely  to  establish.  But  certainly  Prof.  Max  Mnller  does  not 
ignore  the  modifications,  extensions  and  corrections  of  Bopp's  theories 
which  have  been  effected  by  the  labours  of  men  like  Benfey,  Curtius, 
Corssen,  Schleicher,  and  hosts  of  other  German  scholars.  And  to  regard 
Bopp  as  the  final  authority  of  the  "  German  School"  on  aU  questions  of 
language  seems  to  me  much  the  same  as  it  would  be,  iu  a  review  of  the 
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From  GAN  come  two  nouns  gand  and  gdni,  which  have 
been  kept  in  the  main  very  distinct  in  the  derived  lan- 
guages with  a  perceptible  difference  of  meaning.  Thus 
from  gand -we  have  jvvi]  and  Gothic  quind,  A.  S.  quend 
and  our  "  quean,"  all  terms  for  a  woman,  and  not  on  the 
whole  respectful  terms :  ryvvrj  perhaps  is  an  exception ;  it 
is  certainly  used  for  a  wife  in  Greek,  but  was  probably 
more  homely  and  less  polite  than  a/cotrt?, .  d\o'^o<;,  or 
Sdfiap.  Now  from  gdni  we  get  Sk.  jdni  (at  the  end  of 
compounds)  meaning  a  wife,  Gothic  quens  a  wife,  A.  S. 
cvin,  also  a  wife,  and  our  "  queen,"  the  wife  of  the  man  of 
men.  I  do  not  know  to  which  the  Norse  kona  should  be 
assigned  ;  kone  in  Norwegian  is  a  wife.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  any  difference  of  meaning  perceptible  in  the 
original  foims ;  each  probably  meant  simply  one  who  can 
bear  children.  But  words  are  like  living  beings :  "  some 
grow  to  honour,  some  to  shame." 

The  antiquity  of  the  names  for  the  parts  of  the  body 
is  not  surprising :  we  have  seen  "  heart,"  and  "  head," 
already.  So  ganu  is  evidenced  by  Sk.  jdnu,  yow  and  genu, 
Goth,  kniu,  Germ,  knie,  and  our  "knee." 

In  Sanskrit  go  is  a,  "cow,"  which  by  labialism  has  be- 
come ySoi;?,  and  hos,  A.  S.  kd,  and  German  kuh  (from  an 
older  form  chuo).  In  Sanskrit  go  is  also  the  earth :  and 
corresponding  to  this  we  have  yrj  in  Greek :  the  Gothic 
gavi,  a  province  or  district,  and  the  German  gau,  as  in 
Rheingau,  our  -gay  in  Hilgay,  Gamlingay,  &c.,  cannot  be 
brought  in  with  any  certainty,  because  Grimm's  law  would 
be  twice  violated  without  any  assignable  cause:  these 
words  belong  probably  to  original  ghama,  Greek  x'^f'^' 
in  ^a/otat :  see  under  gh.  Was  the  commonest  term  for 
the  earth,  at  least  in  India  and  Greece,  if  not  universally, 
only  a  metaphor,  the  cow  of  plenty,  as  it  is  actually  ex- 

disooveries  of  physical  science,  to  disregard  all  later  investigations,  and 
to  regard  all  soienjifio  questions  as  bound  up  with  the  corpuscular  theory 
of  light  because  Newton  believed  it.  A  fuller  reply  to  Prof.  Key  is  given 
by  Prof.  'WMtney,  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Studies,  c,  vu. 
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plained  in  India?  and  sucli  metapliors  are  sufficiently 
common  there  to  let  us  pass  this  without  surprise :  but  tbeyf 
are  foreign  to  the  Greek  genius,  and  do  not  seem  likely  to 
have  been  Indo-European.  If  so,  we  must  assume  that: 
the  resemblance  between  go  and  jfj  is  accidental :  which 
perhaps  is  safest.  The  oldest  form  of  717  seems  to  have 
been  jfa-\-ya :  by  dropping  both  spirants  rya-a,  i.  e.  7a  01' 
7^,  is  left:  if  the  F  be  dropped,  and  y  vocalised,  we 
have  ryaia :  if  F  forced  out  the  7  we  get  fata  or  ata :  if  it 
was  Vocalised)  and  y  dropped,  we  get  7i5a  or  7i;i?\  > 

The  presence  of  G  in  an  Indo-European  noun  bhaga  iai 
probable  from  the  Gk.  ^yo';,  Lat.  fagus,  German  buchey 
our  "  beech,"  the  Gothic  boJca,  a  "  bpok,"  and  A.  S.  bdc,  at 
once  a  book  and  the  beech,  the  tree  which  supplied  the 
material.  There  is  no  Sanskrit  equivalent ;  therefore  the 
antiquity  of  the  word  cannot  be  called  certain.  That  the 
word  has  different  meanings — in  Greek  the  "  oak,"  in 
Latin  and  Teutonic  the  "  beech,"  is  well  known.  The  tea- 
son  has  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Max  Mliller  in  a  very 
interesting  appendix  to  the  fifth  Lecture  of  his  second 
series.  He  ingeniously  suggests  that  "the  Teutonic  and 
Italic  Aryans  witnessed  the  transition  of  the  oak  period 
into  the  beech  period,  of  the  bronze  age  into  the  iron  age, 
and  that  while  the  Greeks  retained  phegps  in  its  original 
sense,  the  Teutonic  and  Italian  colonists  transferred  the 
name  as  an  appellative  to  the  new  forests  that  were 
springing  up  in  their  new  home."  The  great  antiquity 
thus  claimed  for  the  Aiyan  settlement ,  in  Europe  of 
course  seems  at  first  (as  it  seemed  to  Prof  Max  Miiller)  to 
condemn  this  theory :  but  really  we  know  nothing  of  the 
date  of  the  settlement,  and  cannot  therefose  disprove  the 
hypothesis  on  that  ground  ^  But  though  it  seems  to  me 
far  from  improbable,  yet  I  think  a  simpler  explanation 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  at 

1  Gr.  Et.  No.  132. 

".See, on  this  Whitney,  LinguUtie  and  Oriental  Siudiei,  p.  256:  Fiok,, 
Einheit,  30  aiid-844.    ,  .        .  ■         .  . 
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the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples  the  common  name 
used  by  them  meant  simply  "  the  tree,"  not  necessarily 
the  oak,  as  assumed  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller:  and  that  this 
name  was  then  applied  after  the  separation  to  the  dif- 
ferent trees  which  were  either  most  common,  or  most 
Useful  to  them,  in  their  respective  countries'.  Analogous 
is  the  restriction  of  meaning  of  the  Indo-European  drus, 
our  "tree,"  to  the  oak  in  Greece — though  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  North-Westem  families  the  word  always 
kef)t  its  general  sense.  This  gradual  restriction  of  a 
■general  term  to  a  particular  meaning  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tendencies  in  language,  modem  as  well  as 
ancient :  examples  are  plentiful  in  English,  e.g.  under- 
taker, artist,  &c.  are  now  restricted  to  one  particular 
calling.  So  in  Greek  we  have  ■n-oirjrij'i :  and  a  "maker" 
was  a  poet  in  Old  English  also.  In  Attic  opvK  was  almost 
confined  to  the  poultry-yard ;  While  a  "  bird"  with  us  sug- 
gests a  partridge.  A  grocer  (0.  E.  grosser)  was  a  man  who 
sold  by  the  gross. 

D. 

(Indo-Eur.  D=Sk.  d,  cZA=Gr.  8=Lat.  d=Goih.  f= 
0.  H.  G.  z,  sz=Uth..  d.) 

One  of  the  most  obvious  roots  in  which  this  letter 
occurs  is  DAj  "  to  give,"  though  hardly  any  language  but 
the  Latin  has  retained  the  vowel  unmodified.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  fprm  is  tjdd,  it  being  a  principle  of  Sanskrit  pho- 
netics that  no  root  shall  end  in  short  a ;  probably  because 
the  pronunciation  of  this  vowel  was  so  weakened  in  San- 
skrit— it  was  the  neutral  vowel,  like  the  u  in  our  "  sun" 
^ — that  the  root  would  have  been  too  liable  to  corruption, 

1  The  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  root  bhao  contradicts  no  pho- 
netic laws,  and  is  suffioiently  probable;  but  the  connection  between  a 
tree  and  eating  is  not  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  the 
derivation  as  certain:  besides,  the  root  probably  meant  to  divide  before  it 
meant  to  eat;  which  meaning  it  had  in  Greek  only;  so  that  we  cannot 
argue  from  thia  secondary  meaning:  the  Sanskrit  ^Jbhakth  is  another 
seoondaiy.- 
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if  it  had  ended  with  so  weak  a  sound.  The  Greek  form  is 
t/Bo,  the  Latin  ^/da — ^the  5  in  dd(ti)s,  donum,  &c.  may  be 
due  to  vowel-intensification — the  Lithuanian  is  */du.  The 
Sclavonic  keeps  the  short  a  unchanged :  in  the  Gothic  and 
German  the  root  does  not  appear.  It  has  not  been  fertile, 
in  any  language,  of  derivatives  which  express  anything 
beyond  the  radical  idea. 

A  more  interesting  root  is  DIV^  which  originally  no 
doubt  meant  "to  be  bright,"  though  no  verb  with  thig 
sense  is  found  in  any  derived  language.  In  Sanskrit 
^div  means  to  play — possibly  a  derived  signification,  or 
perhaps  the  two  roots  were  originally  distinct — but  the 
original  sense  is  retained  in  \jdyu,  where  the  v  seems  to 
have  passed  into  the  cognate  vowel,  and  then  i  passed 
into  its  corresponding  semi-vowel,  the  reason  being  pro- 
bably that  V  could  not  easily  be  sounded  before  suflSxes 
beginning  with  a  consonant :  whence  e.g.  div-ti  passed  into 
dyuti;  compare  vTro^avtis  from  root  ^af^.  And  a  San- 
skrit i^/div,  in  the  sense  of  brightness,  is  abundantly  evi- 
denced by  the  numerous  Sanskrit  words  for  "sky"  and 
"  day"  derived  from  it, — div-a,  div-asa,  div-ana,  dina  (per- 
haps shortened  from  divcma),  &c.  The  same  meaning 
"day"  is  found  in  the  Latin  dies,  and  compounds  such  as 
nu-dius,  hiduiim  (=hi-d(i)iiriim) ;  and  the  Lith.  deva.  The 
conception  of  God  as  "brightness"  is  universal  among  the 
Indo-European  peoples.  Thus  from  this  root  and  appa- 
rently with  the  same  suffix  come  the  Sk.  Beva,  Greek 
At(  F)o?,  Latin  Beus,  Lithuanian  Devas  and  Norse  Tivorr, 
the  Icelandic  T'^r  and  A.  S.  Tiw  (whence  Tiwesday  or 
Tuesday).  As  the  word  means  "  God,"  and  that  only,  in 
all  the  languages,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  concep- 
tioa  of  Deity  was  primarily  that  of  "  the  bright  one,"  than 
that  the  word  meant  first  "  bright,"  then  "  the  sky,"  and 
then,  like  the  Sanskrit  Lyaus  (by  one  of  those  mistaken 
metaphors  which,  as  Prof.  Max  Mtiller  has  shewn,  lead  to  so 
much  mythology),  passed  finally  to  the  idea  of  God:  indeed 
1  Curt.  Gr.  Et.  p.  213,  »  Above,  p.  47,  note.  1, 
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the  distinction  between  the  sky  and  God  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  old  word  for  the  "  sky  father,"  which  parted  into  the 
Sanskrit  Byaus-piter  and  the  Latin  Jup-piter.  Lastly, 
Prof.  Curtius  is  probably  right  in  attributing  to  this  root  the 
curious  Homeric  forms  heara — "he  seemed"  {Od.'Vl.  242) — 
•and  ^oaaaaro  {II.  XIII.  458,  &c.),  just  as  Se'eXo?  {II.  X.  466), 
S^\o9,  with  the  by-form  hiaXo^s  ( =  St  F-a\o-?),  mentioned 
by  Hesychius,  are  certainly  from  it:  all  alike  have  lost 
the  primary  sense  of  appearing  brightly  or  clearly,  and 
retained  the  general  sense  of  appearing  in  any  way.  The 
afEnity  of  the  two  verbs  was  recognised  by  Buttmann' ; 
but  he  refers  them  to  haoa — found  in  SeSaa  and  Sarjvai — to 
"teach"  or  "learn,"  which  seems  much  less  satisfactory. 

The  process  here  assumed,  by  which  a  root  with  a 
meaning  originally  special,  has  in  certain  derivatives  lost 
that  narrower  sense  and  retained  a  perfectly  general 
meaning,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned*:  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  Curtius'  great  work'  is  that  in  which  he  shews  that 
the  numerous  roots  by  which  the  Greeks  could  denote  the 
general  idea  of  "seeing"  (e.g.  VID,  VOE,  skep,  deak,  luk, 
and  many  others),  meant  all  primarily  to  see  or  look  in 
some  very  special  way ;  and  whilst  one  set  of  derivatives 
from  each  (including  the  simple  verb)  retained  only  the 
colourless  meaning  of  seeing,  others  in  each  case  remained 
faithful  to  their  original  sense.  Thus  iSelv,  opav,  (TKoirelv, 
BpaKBiP,  Xevaaeiv,  to  a  Greek  all  meant  simply  "to  see:" 
and  yet  v'FtSmust  originally  have  expressed  seeing  with 
some  kind  of  recognition,  whence  ijvid  in  Sanskrit  and 
olha  in  Greek  and  our  "to  wit"  mean  "to  know:"  >JYop 
"  to  look  with  care  * "  retained  its  old  sense  in  Spa,  Latin 

1  Lexilogtis,  p,  212. 

»  Note  to  p.  X18.  The  developinent  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  presents 
some  curious  paraliels  and  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  See  Lenor- 
jnant,  Essai  aur  la  propagation  de  I'Alpltabet  PMnicien,  p.  16. 

3  Gr.  Et.  Book  i.  §  13. 

"  In  the  ErlaUterungen  (p.  152,  Eng.  trans.),  Cortina  connects  -with 
this  radical  diversity  of  meaning  the  actual  employment  of  some  of  these 
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vereor,  and  our  "warden"  and  "wary:"  s/aKeir  "to  look  out 
eagerly"  is  still  vivid  in  ct/cotto?  :  >^SpaK  "to  look  bright" 
has  its  full  force  in  Spdicmv :  and  a  similar  sense  may  have 
originally  belonged  to  LUK  (whence  a  strengthened  stem 
\evK  gives  us  Xevacra)  and  \eu«o?),  which  gave  the  Latins 
lu{c)'men,  lu{c)na,  and  us  our  "light,"  Scotch  "lowe:"' 
but  in  Lithuanian  the  verb  is  to  expect,  "  look  out.'* 

From  the  root  Div  mentioned  above  came  devar,  one 
of  the  numerous  terms  denoting  relationship  by  marriage, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  Indo-European  times.  It 
is  unchanged  in  Sanskrit :  it  is  Sai^p,  and  leuir  in  Latin, 
by  a  not  uncommon  change  of  d  to  I:  it  is  Lith.  deveris, 
A.S.  tdcor  (apparently  lost  in  English),  0,  H.  G.  zeihhwf'. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  Jdiv  in  Sanskrit  means  to  play 
— and  hence  devar  might  mean  a  playmate — if  so,  this 
secondary  sense  must  be  also  Indo-European.  The  word 
would  seem  to  have  been  restricted  in  India  to  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  husband ;  which  would  suit  the 
above  etymology:  this  is  curious,  for  it  would  seem  to 
point  to  very  early  marriages  among  the  primitive  people, 
as  well  as  among  the  Hindus :  if  the  bride  were  a  child, 
the  younger  brothers  of  the  future  husband  might  be 
fairly  called  her  "playmates."  This  peculiar  kind  of 
courtesy,  by  which  all  persons  spoken  of  are  represented 
as  standing  in  some  complimentary  relation  to  the  person 
addressed,  is  altogether  Indian :  but  it  was  not  probable 
that  we  should  find  it  to  be  also  stereotyped  in  words 
which  became  current  throughout  Europe.  Fick^  ex- 
plains the  word  as  derived  from  a  >Jdd,  to  divide,  and  so 
meaning  "partner."  This  is  improbable  as  to  the  form 
and  unsatisfactoiy  as  to  the  sense. 

It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  from  the  fixity  of  the  less 

forms  in  particular  tenses  only;  e.g.  VF'*  *^  ."^  aorist,  Vf  »/>  »3  a  present, 
where  the  reason  is  clear  enough ;  recognition  is  a  momentary  act, 
looking  out  warily  is  oontinuons.  Again  V^oy,  t^ayov  (Sk.  bhaj)  is  to 
divide,  and  so  to  "  break  bread,"  but  VeS  (eo-fliw)  is  to  eat  it.  We  cannot 
trace  the  difierence  in  s/ipep,  s/eneyx,  or  in  s/rpext  y/Spa/i, 
1  Einheit,  &c*  p.  270.  -      .      . 
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necessary  terms  connected  with  marriage,  that  the  custom 
had  long  been  firmly  established  in  the  primitive  race\ 
The  extraordinary  number  of  such  terms  in  a  primitive 
people's  language  may  seem  surprising :  it  certainly  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  necessities  of  a  high  civilisation ; 
and  is  probably  due  to  a  clannishness  which  regards  all 
within  a  certain  pale  as  important,  all  beyond  as  bar- 
barian''. 

Curtius  thinks  that  the  difficult  word  yuvan  (whence 
Sk.  yuvan  and  the  secondary  Lat.  iuvenia  come,  and  with 
which  Gothic  juggs  our  "  young "  are  connected)  is  from 
the  same  root.  The  meeting  of  the  two  semivowels  y  and 
V  in  the  same  root  seems  to  him  fully  to  account  for  dif- 
ferences of  form.,  Tick  objects  that  there  is  no  loss  of  d 
before  y  in  Sanskrit ;  which  is  a  weighty  objection  :  that 
div  "  to  play "  is  not  Indo-European ;  which  however  is 
not  tme  if  the  above  etymology  of  devar  be  accepted: 
lastly,  that  the  sense  does  not  suit ;  that  iuvenis  is  a  man, 
not  one  who  plays :  but  this  transition  is  possible. 

The  fact  that  the  Indo-Europeans  were  not  mere  nomad 
shepherds  but  settled  in  fixed  abodes,  may  be  established 
by  the  appearance  among  so  many  of  the  peoples  of  the 
same  word  for  a  home.  Thus  dama  is  attested  as  the 
original  form  by  the  Sk.  damas,  Gr.  86/^09,  Lat.  domus, 
and  Sclav,  domu :  while  the  Gothic  timrja  a  "builder,"  the 
German  zimmer,  and  our  "  timber,"  are  all  probably  akin. 
We  cannot  of  course  infer  that  the  houses  of  that  time 
were  built  of  timber :  rather  timber  was,  in  its  primary 
signification,  "building  material."  The  house  possessed 
a  door,  called  dhvar  or  dhvara  {6vpa,  fores — base  fori — , 
Goth,  daura  our  "door"):  which  is  of  some  importance  as 
shewing  that  the  long  covered  and  half  underground 

1  See  Pietet,  Origines  Indo-EwopSennes,  11.  331 — 375. 

"  Prof.  Cowell  tells  me  that  the  ridiculous  poverty  of  onr  vocabulary 
in  this  respect  calls  forth  the  contempt  of  the  modem  Hindu ;  thus  with 
Tis  the  same  term  "  sister-in-law"  is  applied  to  a  husband's  sister,  or  a 
wife's  sister,  or  a  brother's  wife,  and  is  even  extended  to  a  husband's 
brother's  wife,  or  a  wife's  .brother's  wife. 
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entrance  to  the  hut — common  to  the  Northern  Asiatic 
tribes — was  no  longer  used  by  the  Indo-Europeans. 


Original  B  ought,  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  soft  con- 
sonants, to  be  represented  by  Sk.  b,  bh,  Gr.  j8,  Lat.  b,  Goth. 
p,  0.  H.  G.  /,  and  Lith.  b.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
there  are  hardly  any  instances  -where  a  word  can  be  traced 
in  the  required  forms  through  even  a  few  of  these  lan- 
guages. There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  instance  where 
the  Gothic  p  occurs  so  as  to  correspond  to  a  Greek  and 
Latin  h :  almost  every  word  that  begins  with  p  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  Greek  tt.' 
Paida  (a  coat),  the  Greek  0aiT7],  may  be  an  exception ; 
the  double  change  speaks  rather  for  it :  so  that  the  origi- 
nal form  would  be  baita:  but  we  have  no  help  from  other 
languages.  From  this  Grassmann  concludes^  that  b  (at 
all  events  as  an  initial  sound)  was  not  in  use  before  the 
separation  of  languages  (an  exception  being  made  in  the 
case  of  some  obviously  onomatopoetic  words,  as  Gr.  /SX?;- 
%&),  Lat.  balo,  Germ,  bloke,  Sclav,  bleja,  our  "  bleat "),  and 
that  consequently  the  words  found  in  those  languages  with 
initial  b  must  have  corrupted  it  from  some  other  sound. 
This  can  be  shewn  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  which  will  come  under  our  consideration 
when  I  describe  the  phonetic  laws  of  those  languages  at 
length.  Thus  (to  take  one  or  two  examples)  jSapt/?  was 
once*7Faj3u-9,  Lat.  gravis:  0opd  was.ryfopa,  Lat.  {g)uorare: 
in  ^oiiKofiai,  /3e\Tt'toi/,  and  others,  the  ;8  is  a  dialectical 
hardening,  difficult  to  account  for,  of  v,  while  the  same 
hardening  in  fipl^a,  ^peym,  &c.  was  caused  by  the  follow- 
ing r :  in  0poj6<i  and  others  the  y8  is  parasitic  and  sprang 
up  between  p,  arid  p  (jipoTixs),  the  first  of  which  it  after- 
wards displaced :  lastly,  initial  b  is  sometimes  a  corruption 
of  bh,  as  in  ^pijJ^o),  and  the  Lat.  halaena,  where  the  Greek 
1  Zeitschrift,  xii.  122. 
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exhibits  ^oKaiva.  There  may  he  one  or  two  exceptions : 
thus  we  have  huk  in  Sanskrit  to  express  the  noise  made 
by  a  lion  or  a  dog :  we  have  the  ^vktm  avefioi  of  Horner^ ; 
hucca  the  inner  cheek,  ^vKavrj  better  known  as  hucina. 
Fick''  compares  the  German  pfauchen,  and  a  Piatt  Deutsch 
pochen  or  puchen,  to  make  a  noise,  on  the  authority  of 
Pauli :  these  instances  would  seem  to  point  out  a  true  root 
BUK,  which  was  no  doubt  originally  onomatopoetic,  and 
that  at  a  late  time,  but  which  yet  ceased  to  be  used  as  a 
conscious  imitation  of  a  particular  sound,  and  therefore  is 
as  real  a  root  (in  the  common  sense)  as  any  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Another  root  baegh  to  "pluck," 
may  be  implied  hj  fipw^i"!,  hreuis,  Sclav,  hruzu  (= quick), 
and  our  own  word  combined  with  German  pfliicken^.  This 
indeed  is  singularly  slight  evidence  for  the  existence  of  b 
in  the  original  language-.  But  Schleicher's  pleas  for  it 
have  weight*,  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  aspirate  bh,  which 
is  "later,  and  yet  certainly  Indo-EuI-opean :  and  the  impro- 
bability of  its  not  belonging  to  the  original  speech,  while 
it  is  yet  found  in  all  the  derived  speeches. 

From  the  hard  and  soft  unaspirated  momentary  sounds 
or  "  checks,"  we  pass  to  the  aspirates.  Here  we  find  the 
assumed  aspirates  of  the  original  speech  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  derived  languages  with  nearly  so  much 
regularity  as  we  have  hitherto  found.  The  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sounds  ^  Before 
however  considering  their  representation,  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  them  must  be  briefly  discussed. 
Since  the  weak  aspirates  are  found  in  so  few  of  the  de- 
rived languages — in  no   one  European  member  of  the 

1  Od.  X.  20.  ="  P-  132. 

»  lb. 

*  Compare  the  following  statement  from  Cleasby's  Icelandic  Diet.  i. 
49  :  "  B  represents  p  in  Soandina-vian  roots,  for  probably  all  words  and 
syllables  beginning  with  p  are  of  foreign  extraction ;  and  the  same  is 
probably  the  case  in  Germto  and  English  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  {Gritmn,  iii.  414) :  whereas  in  Greek  and  Latin  p  is  the  chief 
letter,  containing  about  a  seventh  of  the  Tooabulary,  while  &  contains 
from  one-seventieth  to  one-ninetieth  only." 

"  As  described  at  p.  65. 
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family;  and  since  the  hard  aspirates  are. found  in  Greek, 
are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  gh,  dh,  hh,  are  the 
original  forms  of  the  aspirates,  and  not  kh,  th,  ph  ?  This 
latter  view  is  actually  adopted  by  some  philologists  in 
order  to  avoid  the  obvious  diflSculty  of  deriving  stronger 
from  weaker  aspirates :  and  this  is  by  far  the  weightiest  in 
the  list  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour  which  are  stated  by 
Prof.  Kuhh',  and  are  answered  seriatim  by  Prof  Curtius^ 
But  this  difficulty  is  at  least  in  great  part  removed  by 
regarding  the  aspirates  as  developable  into  compound 
sounds,  which  act  upon  each  other  like  all  other  combi- 
nations. This  action  will  be  seen  when  we  treat  of  the 
Greek  aspirates.  If  the  final  breath  of  the  soft  aspi-- 
rates  could  pass  into  the  closely  coimected  spiritus  asper, 
the  change  from  gh  to  kh  is  simply  an  assimilation  of 
the  g  by  the  h,  just  as  g  is  assimilated  by  the  t  in  actus 
i-Jag). 

But  may  not  both  classes  of  aspirates  have  existed  in 
Indo-European  times,  as  both  are  found  in  the  Sanskrit  ? 
Yet  this  theory  will  not  entirely  solve  the  problem,  for 
the  hard  aspirates  in  Greek  correspond  generally  to  the 
soft  aspirates  in  Sanskrit,  and  these  soft  aspirates  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  weakened  forms  peculiar  to 
Sanskrit ;  still  the  change  becomes  at  least  less  violent  and 
extensive.  This  view  has  been  very  powerfully  supported 
by  Prof.  Grassmann'.  He  points  out  that  the  soft  aspi- 
rates of  the  Sanskrit  are  found  in  Keltic,  Gothic,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Sclavonic,  as  soft  unaspirated  letters :  also  in 
the  same  languages  the  hard  aspirates  of  the  Sanskrit 
appear  as  hard  unaspirated  sounds  (except  in  Gothic 
where  they  are  sometimes  treated  as  the  Sanskrit  hards), 
but  at  all  events  they  never  appear  as  soft  sounds.  Each 
aspirated  sound  would  seem  to  have  simply  lost  its  breath, 
but  never  passed  from  hard  to  soft,  or  vice  versa.     This 

'  In  his  re-view  of  Sohleioher's  Compendium,  Zeitschrift,  x.  302. 

»  Gr.  Et.  391. 

>  Zeitsch.  XII.  82,  &o. 
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difference,  he  argues,  speaks  for  a  different  origin  of  the 
two  classes.  Similarly  in  Latin  the  soft  aspirates  of  the 
Sanskrit  appear  as  soft  letters,  or  as  h  or  /,  though  /  is 
indeed  generally  a  hard  breath.  Yet  in  Latin  he  believes 
it  to  have  had  a  -weaker  sound  originally,  from  its  frequent 
interchange  with  b  (asfui,  but  ama-bam,  rufus,  and  ruber), 
and  from  its  being  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  Greek 
Digamma.  In  any  case  this  /  is  found  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words :  and  as  a  general  rule  the  Latin  represents 
the  soft  aspirate  by  a  soft  unaspirated  letter.  In  Greek 
these  soft  aspirates  appear  regularly,  as  x>  ^>  ^  =  ^^^  ™ 
any  case  where  the  aspiration  is  lost  (e.g.  /J^iya,  Sanskrit 
mahat  for  maghat)  the  representant  is  always  a  soft,  never 
a  hard  letter — (thus  pointing  incidentally  to  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  aspirate  even  after  the  separation  was  at  first  a 
soft  sound,  though  afterwards  hardened) — ^while  the  ex- 
change which  we  find  in  Greek  between  the  hard  aspirated 
and  unaspirated  letter,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  cases 
where  the  aspirate  corresponds  to  the  hard  aspirate  of 
Sanskrit :  e.g.  in  Sanskrit  we  have  the  root  sphar,  to  jerk, 
or  vibrate  ^  cognate  to  which  is  the  Greek  crcpaipa  and  also 
a-iraipm,  where  there  is  no  aspirate :  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  where  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
hard  aspirate  are  found  in  correspondence,  e.g.  olaSa 
=vet-tha.  From  all  this  he  concludes  that  the  hard  aspi- 
rates of  the  Sanskrit  existed  in  the  common  speech,  before 
the  separation  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  Did  they  exist 
still  earlier?  No  information  can  be  got  from  Keltic, 
Lithuanian,  or  Sclavonian,  for  in  them  the  hard  letters 
correspond  to  Sanskrit  hard  aspirated  and  unaspirated 
letters.  But  in  the  Gothic  he  seems  to  see  a  distinction 
between  the  Sanskrit  hard  and  soft  aspirates :  namely,  that 
Sanskrit  th,  dh,  i=Goth.  t,  d,  th  respectively:  thus  the 
Sanskrit  termination  of  the  2  sing,  perfect,  -tha  (Greek 
0a),  is  in  Goth,  -t:  the  Sanskrit  participle  termination 


1  See  p.  114. 
there  given. 

P.  E. 


This  question  of  course  does  not  affect  the  relations 

9 
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-tas=Gothic  -ths  :  while  in  the  cases — which  are  many — 
where  this  correspondence  does  not  hold,  and  where  th 
is  found  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Gothic,  he  holds  the  th  to 
be  a  later  development  of  the  Sanskrit:  which  is  in- 
deed the  principle  which  other  scholars  apply  to  explain 
the  whole  class  of  Sanskrit  hard  aspirates.  On  this 
evidence  then  from  the  Gothic  he  considers  the  hard 
aspirates  to  date  back  to  the  times  before  the  first  se- 
paration of  languages. 

How  then  is  the  confusion  in  Greek  of  the  two  ori- 
ginally distinct  classes  of  aspirates,  which  the  Hindus 
retained  distinct,  to  be  explained  ?  Prof.  Grassman*  con- 
siders this  phenomenon  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  which  develops  the  vowel- 
system,  but  allows  the  consonants  to  decay  ^  Conse- 
quently the  aspirates  had  a  tendency  to  become  all  hard  or 
all  soft.  After  cr  they  were  obliged  to  remain  hard:  in 
analogy  with  this,  the  soft  aspirates  at  the  beginning  of 
words  first  became  hard,  whilst  those  within  words  re- 
mained much  longer  soft,  but  finally  hardened  also, 

In  all  this  there  seems  to  me  nothing  impossible.  The 
evidence  indeed  supplied  by  the  Gothic  is  insufficient  to 
carry  back  the  hard  aspirates  to  the  times  before  the 
separation  of  the  North- Western  family  of  nations.  But 
at  least  a  strong  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out  for 
their  occurrence  before  the  parting  of  the  South-Western 
peoples.  The  question  which  is  left  to  be  decided  is  this : 
is  the  number  of  words  containing  a  hard  aspirate  and 
common  to  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit — e.g.  «07X'?= 
gankha — sufficiently  great  to  force  us  to  believe  that  they 
must  have  belonged  to  the  common  language  before  the 
division,  and  not  developed  in  the  different  languages, 
after  the  .division,  from  causes  which  acted  equally  on 

1  Zeitschrift,  p.  99. 

*  This  decay  indeed,  at  least  of  radical  consonants,  is  more  apparent 
tlian  real.  They  are  corrupted  undoubtedly, -but  with  considerable  regu- 
larity and  are  generally  recoverable  in  some  of  the  derivatiyes.  See  the 
account  of  Greek  consonantal  change. 
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each  ?  In  the  example  given  above  there  is  no  appearance 
of  any  such  cause,  and  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the 
Greeks  and  Hindus  separately  aspirated  the  h  is  greater 
in  this  particular  case  than  that  of  supposing  that  it  was 
aspirated  by  their  common  ancestors.  But  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  we  may  trace  a  cause  which  might  easily 
affect  both  peoples,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  same 
degree :  most  ipaportant  of  these  is  an  s  preceding  the 
hard  letter ;  which  we  know  produced  numerous  aspirates 
in  Sanskrit  after  the  separation,  and  which  may  therefore 
well  have  exerted  something  of  the  same  power  in  Greece. 
This  would  account  for  coincidences  like  that  between 
Sanskrit  sphal  and  tr^aWw:  perhaps  even  for  the  6  in 
otcr-Oa:  and  other  less  obvious  phonetic  influences  may 
well  have  acted  in  other  places. 

Prof.  Curtius  rejects  Grassmann's  hypothesis,  though 
doubtfully,  on  the  ground  that  such  questions  must  be 
decided,  not  by  comparison  of  a  few  isolated  words  in 
different  languages,  but  by  examining  the  consonantal 
systems  of  the  languages  as  a  whole  :  from  which  he  sees 
that  corresponding  to  the  Greek  hard  aspirates  there 
appear,  as  a  rule,  soft  letters  in  all  the  other  families:  and 
he  concludes  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
Greek  aspirates  should  be  isolated  examples  of  strengthen- 
ing soft  original  sounds,  than  that  all  the  other  languages 
should  have  weakened  the  original  hard  aspirates  so  com- 
pletely as  to  leave  no  trace  behind  of  intermediate  k,  t,  p, 
through  ■  which  in  some  cases  at  least  they  must  have 


I  shall  now  give  the  representatives  of  these  sounds, 
which  all  are  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  early  alphabet — 
the  soft  aspirates.  In  order  that  the  substitution  may 
be  intelligible,  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  it  is  the 
separation  of  the  breath  from  the  momentary  sound  which 
operated  in  different  ways  upon  the  aspirates  in  Europe. 
Sometimes  they  became  fricative  letters — h,  th,  z,f,  &c, — 
I  Cfr.  Et.  392. 
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in  consequence  of  the  breath  being  strengthened :  some- 
times the  breath  was  lost  and  the  unaspirated  consonant 
was  left.  Their  history  in  Greece  has  been  already  alluded 
to,  but  will  be  more  fully  described  in  its  place ;  it  was 
different  from  that  of  any  other  European  language. 
But  everywhere  in  Europe,  I  believe,  the  sound  developed 
itself  into  a  real  compowfid :  and  as  such  became  stronger 
than  the  corresponding  unaspirated  letter:  g'h  became 
g  +  h.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  and  we  believe  in  the 
original  language,  we  have  the  true  aspirate,  g''h ;  which  is 
weaker  than  the  unaspirated  letter,  because  based  on  a 
less  complete  contact. 

GH. 

(Indo-Eur.  GH  =  Sk.  gh,  A  =  Gr.  %  =  Lat.  h  (initial),  g 
(medial)  =  Goth.  g  =  0.'K.G.g,k  =  Lith.  g.  z.) 

There  has  been  little  change  of  meaning,  though  much 
apparent  change  of  form,  in  the  derivatives  of  vagh  to 
"  carry."  It  is  the  Sanskrit  KJvah  (where  as  constantly  in 
Sanskrit  the  h  seems  to  have  driven  the  medial  out  of  the 
field),  the  Greek  V^^^X  (distinct  from  \/°'s%j  whence  ea'x^ov), 
Lat.  t/veh  (where  the  h  must  still  have  had  some  gut- 
tural sound,  or  it  would  not  have  assimilated  itself  to 
a  subsequent  hard,  as  in  uec-tum,  &c.,  and  therefore 
differed  from  the  h  which  the  Romans  took  from  Cumae 
with  the  Greek  alphabet,  where  it  was  a  weakening  froni 
spirants,,  not  aspirates),  Goth.  >/vag,  Lith.  t/ves.  A  car- 
riage is  vah-ana-m,  oj(p-<;,  uehi-culu-m,  vez-ima-s  (each  of 
the  four  languages  forming  the  noun  by  its  own  peculiar 
suffix)j  the  German  wagen  and  our  "waggon"  and  "wain:" 
and  ma  {  =  veh-ya),  Goth  vigs,  denotes  a  "way"  in  two  of 
the  languages:  6j(Xo<!  and  vah-a-U,  a  Sanskrit  word  for 
a  river,  have  no  parallels  in  the  other  languages*. 

The  Greek  base  ;)(;a/*o,  shewn,  in  many  cases  which  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  nominative  are  called 
1  Or.  Et.  No.  169. 
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adverbs,  e.g.  ■yaiial,  •xaiioOev  and  ')^a^ji,adev,  j^afia^e,  &c., 
the  Lat.  humus,  the  Lith.  zSme  land,  with  Zend  zem,  shew 
an  original  gha^n  or  ghama,  meaning  earth.  From  this 
comes  apparently  ghaman,  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  It 
is  the  source  of  homo(n),  of  Lith.  zmu,  of  Gothic  and  A.  S. 
guma,  Norse  gumi;  whence  German  braiitigam,  Norwe- 
gian brudgom,  our  bride" groom'."  The  r  is  curious:  it  is 
probably  due  to  that  in  preceding  syllable,  which  was 
itself  fluctuating :  when  "bird"  passed  into  "bride,"  the 
r  may  have  arisen  after  the  g,  either  by  assimilation,  or 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the  latter  part  of  the  com- 
pound for  the  removal  of  the  r  sound  to  the  beginning. 
The  possibility  of  this  would  be  increased  by  the  loss  of 
the  simple  word  in  ordinary  use :  then  the  phonetic  pro- 
cess would  be  helped  on  by  the  striving  for  clearness  of 
meaning,  shewing  itself  in  finding  a  derivation  for  a  word 
which  clearly  demanded  one. 

The  colour  "  green "  is  denoted  by  words  so  obviously 
identical  in  the  derived  languages  that  we  must  refer 
them  to  a  compion  origin,  a  root  GHAR ;  which  however  is 
probably  distinct  from  the  root  of  the  same  form  express- 
ing "  desire  "  or  "  pleasure  "  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
^ctlpeiv,  Latin  gratus,  German  gierig,  and  our  "  greedy"." 
Thus  grass  is  ^Xoij,  and  eole  in  Lithuanian.:  and  vegetables 
are  holera  in  Latin  and  sel-ije  in  Sclavonic,  English  "  cole- 
wort"  and  " sea-kail : "  and  "grass-colour"  is  in  Sanskrit 
hari,  Greek  j^Xapois,  Latin  hel-uos,  O.  H.  G.  groni,  our 
"  green"."  Gihoos,  though  agreeing  in  meaning,  seems  to 
belong  to  another  root :  whence  also  our  "  yeUow ; "  the 
two  colours  easily  pass  one  into  the  other.  This  same 
root  GHAR,  according  to  Curtius*,  gives  us  ■xpvaro'i  (for 


1  Kok,  359;  Gr.  Et.  No.  180. 

2  Prof.  Max  Miiller  assigns  to  this  root  the  original  meaning  of  "fat- 
ness" (Lect.  II.  381),  Prof.  Sonne  "light;"  and  no  doubt  pleasure  is  a 
secondary  idefl.  derived  from  one  of  these  or  some  other  similar  notion. 
The  derivation  of  the  Indian  "Harits"  and  the  Greek  Xdpires  from  this 
joot  (Id.  II.  369)  seems  to  me  very  probable. 

s  Gr.  Et.  No.  197.  <  No.  185. 
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XpvT'yo-s,  original  ghart-ya).  Gold  therefore  was  yellow 
to  the  Indo-European  eye,  not  red  as  in  our  old  ballads. 
The  same  word  had  a  worse  fate  in  Latin  where  it 
became  the  yellow  dirt,  i.e.  {h)hd-wm,.  It  is  the  Gothic 
gultha,  and  our  "gold."  Fick^  would  also  connect  with 
this  base  the  word  rutilus:  this  would  agree  with  the 
application  of  the  word  to  yellow  flaxen  hair;  ruber,  I 
think,  is  not  so  used  :  and  it  avoids  the  difficulty  of  three 
different  letters  being  found  in  derivatives  of  the  same 
base,  ruber,  rufus,  and  rutilus :  Corssen  however  explains 
the  last  as  being  rud-tilus^,  and  derives  them  all  from 

RUDH. 

Our  ancestors  would  seem  to  have  been  troubled  by 
snakes ;  they  had  formed  from  the  root  agh  (  =  to  choke) 
the  noun  aghi  to  denote  the  reptile'.  This  appears  in 
Sanskrit  as  ahi,  in  Greek  as  e%t-9,  Latin  angui-s  (where 
the  radical  agh  has,  as  always  in  Latin,  been  strengthened 
by  the  nasal ;  compare  angor,  angustus,  anxius,  &c.),  and 
Lith.  angi-s.  The  0.  H.  G.  una,  an  adder,  does  not 
shew  the  same  suffix ;  exi-Sva  has  sunk  to  the  latter  sig- 
nification: and  e7%6\i;9  an  "eel"  apparently  reminded 
the  Greeks  of  the  original  snake,  but,  as  we  know  from 
Aristophanes,  carried  also  with  it  more  pleasant  associa- 
tions. The  same  root  gives  ajxio,  and  ar/xpvr],  and  the 
adverbs  a'^)(i  and  cfy^pv :  all  these  have  the  primary 
sensuous  meaning :  but  axo<i  is  abstract,  and  so  are  the 
secondaries  dx-d-o?  and  dx-O-o-fiai.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
recalls  the  Greek  in  ange,  vexation,  and  it  has  the  curious 
prefix  ang,  meaning  difficult,  in  compounds.  One  is  ang- 
naigl,  a  sore  Tinder  the  nail,  in  old  English  agnail,  and 
now  commonly  (by  mistaken  etymology)  "hangnail." 
Egeo  and  ind-igeo  are  probably  also  connected. 

DH. 

(Indo-Eur.  DH=Sk.  dh  =  Gr.  5  =  Lat.  /  (initial),  d 
(medial)  =  Goth,  d  =  0.  H.  G.  t=  Lith.  d.) 


p.  69. 


I.  369. 


»  Gr.  Et.  No.  ITS. 
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This  letter  is  found  in  many  rather  curious  and  inter- 
esting roots.  One  of  these  is  dha,  to  "  milk  " — to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  same  combination  of  sound  which 
means  to  "place,"  and  becomes  in  Greek  the  important 
root  6e.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea  to 
"  milk  "  may  have  been  expressed  simply  by  saying  "  to 
place  to  the  breast : "  but  this  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  two 
ideas  may  have  been  originally  represented  by  very  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  sound  which  at  a  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  investigation,  and  by  the  operation  of  laws 
which  we  cannot  discover,  became  identical.  At  all  events 
for  etymological  purposes  they  are  practically  distinct 
roots :  the  derivatives  of  the  one  must  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  derivatives  of  the  other.  DHA  (to  milk)  is  always 
found  in  Greek  with  the  vowel  long,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  Sanskrit  in  this  respect.  Thus  it  occurs  in  the 
rare  verb  dijaSat^,  and  in  the  same  neuter  sense  as  it  has 
in  Sanskrit :  but  in  one  of  the  Homeric  Hymns'  it  has. the 
active  sense  which  I  imagine  to  have  originally  belonged 
to  the  root — ovS"  ap  'AiroWmva  'x^pvcrdopa  Brjaaro  fiijrrjp. 
The  nouns  formed  in  Greek  from  the  root  are  numerous, 
as  driXr},  BrjKvi,  Ti-O^vr),  &c.,  and  probably  also  the  proper 
name  Tiy-^i;?.  In  Latin  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
Jilius  should  be  attributed  to  this  root,  or  to  BHU  (Latin 
V/tt)  to  "  be,"  because  the  Latin  confusedly  represents  both 
the  dental  and  labial  aspirate  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
by  /:  the  former  view  is  taken  by  Curtius^  the  latter  by 
Corssen*:  and  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  ahontfemina. 
In  English  "female"  is  a  corruption  of  femel,  from  old 
French  femelle,  the  diminutive  of  femina.  But  the  root 
has  certainly  its  Latin  representative  in  felo=to  suck. 
In  Gothic  we  find  daddjan  "  to  give  milk"  in  Mark  xiii. 
17 :  and  tdu  with  the  same  sense  in  O.  H.  G.  Curiously 
Sanskrit  seems  to  be  the  only  language  which  bas  applied 


1  E.g.  Od.  IV.  89. 
3  Gr.  Et.  No„  307. 


=  To  Apallo,  123. 

*  Kritische  Beitrage,  188. 
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this  root  to  denote  a  cow — dhenu — obvious  as  the  appli- 
cation might  seem. 

The  simple  root  DHA,  to  place,  is  found  in  Sk.  ^/dhd, 
and  Greek  Oe-ivai,  also  in  con-do,  ab-do,  &c.  The  secondary 
sense,  of  being  engaged  about  a  thing,  is  seen  in  the  Teu- 
tonic family,  A.  S.  d6n,  our  ''  do,"  and  German  thun  (for 
0.  H.  G.  tiir-an).  Yet  the  primary  sense  may  still  be  seen 
in  old  English,  e.g.  in  the  phrase  to  "do-on"  clothes,  or  to 
"don"  them;  and  the  opposite,  to  "doff"  them'. 

A  rather  obscure  Greek  root  6a  and  its  secondary  s/da?, 
meaning  to  stare,  or  wonder  at,  is  liable  to  be  confused 
with  the  last  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  final  v. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  other  language  except  in 
the  Sclavonic  branch  ^  nor  is  the  verb  found  in  Ionic 
Greek,  except  perhaps  in  Od.  xviii.  191 — d/jL^pora  hwpa 
hi^ov  Xva  fiiv  drja-aiar  'Axatoi — where  Bekker's  emendation 
6e(raaiaTo  (quoted  by  Curtius,  I.  c.)  seems  probable.  But 
in  Doric  Greek  the  verb  occurs  frequently:  6aa6e  ra? 
aTT-tcTTta?  says  the  Megarian  (Ar.  Ach.  770),  and  in  Theo- 
kritus  the  word  is  used  for  going  to  some  sight  or  show', 
and  dacTM  means  simply  "  look*"  by  the  process  of  weak- 
ening mentioned  above,  by  which  a  general  idea  is  sub- 
stituted for  one  more  vivid  and  more  restricted— a  process 
found,  I  think,  more  among  the  less  quick-witted  Dorians 
than  among  the  other  Greeks :  thus  in  Theokritus  epireiv 
(Indo-Eur.  sarp,  to  creep)  means  simply  to  go° ;  however 
in  Ionic  and  Attic  too  the  primary  sense  is  not  infrequently 
lost.  The  nouns  however  derived  from  this  root  are  not 
restricted  to  Doric,  as  daiifia  (for  daF-fia)  6ia  (for  6ef-a) : 
Oavfia  indeed  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  following  root 
DHU :  the  derivations  are  equally  possible  phonetically : 
but  "staring"   seems  to  denote  wonder  more  naturally 

1  There  is  a  curious  parallelism  here  with  the  Latin  :  not  only  is 
ab-do,  "  I  do  af  "  or  "  off,"  but  db-did-i  is  "  I  ofi-did."  Our  "  did"  is  a 
genuine  example  of  a  reduplicated  perfect :  it  was  dide  (dissyllabic)  in 
A.  S.     See  Max  Muller,  Lectures,  i.  p.  233  (2nd  edit.). 

2  Gr.  Et.  No.  308,  »  ii.  72,  xv.  23. 

*  I.  149,  "  Yii.  2,  XT.  26,  &c. 
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than  "rapid  motion"  does.,  Fick^  would  refer  dea  to  a 
root  DHi,  to  think;  -we  have  Jdhyai  in  this  sense  in 
Sanskrit'',  and  dhi,  a  noun  expressing  mind.  I  think  this 
much  less  probable.  ^a/i/So?  and  ridijira  have  been  already 
referred  to  this  family'. 

The  derivatives  of  the  root  DHU  to  "shake"  or  "move 
quickly"  retain  the  original  meaning  with  curiously  dif- 
ferent results.  In  Sanskrit  from  the  lengthened  form  tjdhu 
we  have  dhuma  =  smoke,  and  dhwli  "dust."  In  Greek 
tjdv  gives  us  dveiv,  in  Homer  of  rushing  winds  and  streams 
— the  dvefia  aiiv  XalXaTrt,  dvwv,  or  Skamandros  ocSfj,aTi 
6vmv;  but  the  same  verb  was  at  the  same  time  used  for 
burning — apparently  the  connecting  link  is  the  flaming, 
or  the  quivering  of  the  air  about  fire — and  in  post- 
Homeric  times  Bveiv  is  regularly  used  of  "  sacrificing."  But 
the  noun  ^w/io?  seems  from  the  earliest  traceable  times  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  movement  of  the  soul ;  whilst 
GveXXa  remained  fixed  to  the  earliest  sense  ^  and  6110^  was 
attached  to  the  derived  idea  of  sacrifice.  In  Latin  fumus, 
0.  H.  G.  toum,  Sclav,  dymu  and  our  "dust"  (originally 
dunst),  is  still  retained  for  the  primary  sensuous  idea  of 
agitation.  But  the  Sclavonic  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Greek  by  expressing  the  soul  by  diisa ;  and  the 
Lithuanian  diima  denotes  both  thought  and  souP. 

Perhaps  no  Indo-European  noun  has  preserved  its  form 
so  perfectly  during  all  its  wanderings  as  madhu.  It  is  the 
Sanskrit  madhu,  first  meaning  honey,  then  "a  spirituous 
liquor  extracted  from  the  blossoms  of  the  Bassia  latifolia," 
according  to  Prof.  Benfey's  Sanskrit  dictionary :  in  Greek 
it  is  iJ-edv,  with  no  meaning  but  wine.      The  0.  H.  G.  is 

1  p.  102.  "  See,  however,  p.  115. 

3  See  p.  101. 

4  Mr  Paley  (note  to  II.  xii.  253)  connects  BieWa  and  6veiv  in  the 
sense  of  motion  with  Seiv  to  run  and  Boos,  and  derives  them  all  from  Bef. 
Bat  surely  this  is  impossible.  From  def  we  can  get  only  Befa  or  Biu, 
not  evio.  What  analogy  is  there  for  such  a  formation  ?  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  two  distinct  roots,  one  "  to  rush"  and 
one  "to  burn."    But  the  ultimate  Greek  form  of  each  must  have  been 

s  Or.  Et.  Ncu  320.    Mas  MiUler,  n.  210, 
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metu,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  medo — our  "mead."  The 
Sclav,  medu  and  Lith.  midus  seem  not  to  have  passed 
beyond  the  signification  of  honey'.  The  Gaelic  mil  also 
is  honey  only,  and  mil-dheoch  (honey-drink)  is  required 
to  denote  mead:  compare  also  Welsh  meddyglyti,  better 
known  as  metheglin.  Prof.  Curtius  takes  the  primary 
meaning  to  have  been — a  sweet  drink.  It  seems  to  me 
more  likely  that  the  primary  meaning  was  honey,  and 
that  the  North-Western  peoples  parted  from  the  common 
stock  before  the  word  had  got  any  other  meaning;  the 
invention  of  mead  being  thus  left  to  our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers' unaided  ingenuity.  The  word  reached  its  next 
stage  of  a  sweet,  and  then  intoxicating  drink,  before  the 
separation  of  the  Aryan  and  South  European  peoples :  and 
never  passed  beyond  this  stage  in  India,  a  country  where 
the  palm  supplies  most  of  the  spirituous  liquor  consumed 
and  where  grapes  are  grown  only  as  a  garden  fruit".  But 
in  Greece,  a  vine-growing  country,  the  signification 
"wine"  once  attained,  had  driven  out  all  others  before 
the  days  of  Homer. 

BH. 

(Indo-Eur.  BH=^Sk.  hh  =  Gk.  <^  =  Lat.  /  (initial),  I 
(medial)  =  Goth.  6  =  0.  H.  G.  6,  p  =  Lith.  b.) 

Considering  the  fact  above  mentioned  that  B  is  found 
in  no  certain  Indo-European  root,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
little  surprising  that  BH  is  found  in  some  of  the  most 
common,  such  as  BHA  "to  give  light"  (the  lengthened 
forms  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned),  bhu  "  to 
be,"  and  bhak  "  to  bear."  The  derivatives  of  bhu  are  too 
well  known  and  have  varied  too  little  from  the  radical  idea 
to  need  much  description.  I  may  mention  however  the 
participle  hhavamt,  which  is  found  in  a  restricted  sense — 
a  human  "  being" — in  Sanskrit  and  Greek :  compare  also 

1  Gr.  Et.  No.  322. 

'  Elphinstone's  India,  Vol,  i.  pp.  10, 14. 
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•our  own  use  of  the  participle.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  used 
as  a  respectful  periphrasis  for  a  person  spoken  to.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying  "  Do  this/'  the  polite  phrase  is  "  Let  the 
•being  (  =  his  excellency)  do  this."  There  is  nothing  how- 
ever of  this  sense  in  the  Greek  <f>a>{T)<;  i.e.  ^aF-ar-?.  The 
derivatives  of  bhae  are  very  different  in  the  different 
languages.  Thus  while  in  Sanskrit  the  primary  idea  of 
"bearing"  has  passed  in  the  main  part  of  the  derivatives 
into  that  of  supporting  and  of  nourishing;  and  while 
in  Gothic  bairan  has  the  secondary  sense  of  "  bearing 
children" — compare  the  Scotch  "  bairn;" — ^in  Greek  there 
is  no  important  variant  from  the  simplest  sense  of  carrying 
except  (j)6po<s  meaning  tribute.  In  the  simple  sense  (fyapsTpa 
is  a  means  of  carrying  arrows :  and  ^eperpov  a  means  of 
carrying  a  dead  man :  the  distinction  is  clearly  phonetic. 
In  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  the  root  has  been  very  prolific  : 
\ies\die  fer-ax  snadfer-tilis  we  have  probably /ar,  corn,  and 
fors,  far-tuna,  &c.  that  which  brings  our  luck  to  us\ 

AEBH  "to  be  active"  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  Jrabh,  which 
has  commonly  the  sense  of  desiring ;  but  its  most  frequent 
compound  sam-a-rahh  signifies  to  undertake.  It  appears 
as  JaK<f>,  i.e.  to  bring  in,  or  yield,  in  the  Homeric  uvov 
aX<f>e2v  and  in  the  much  discussed  aVSpe?  d\(f>r](TTal,  pro- 
bably "active,  enterprising  men."  In  Latin  we  have 
labor  and  all  its  derivatives:  in  Gothic  arbaiths  in  the 
same  sense,  the  modern  German  arbeit:  and  the  Sclavo- 
jiian  rabu  is  a  "servant^"  Uarfo'S,  a  difiiculty,  is  Anglo- 
Saxon:  and  the  Old  English  arr/eJ^J?,  difficult,  occurs  in 
the  Ormulum. 

While  we  find  little  agreement  among  the  different 
peoples  in  the  terms  by  which  they  denote  the  sun,  moon, 
and  heaven — a  fact  which  perhaps  may  point  out  to  us 
that  the  Indo-Europeans  lived  in  a  country  where  man 
was  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  not  subdued  by  them, — ^yet  they  all  agree  in 
their  name  for  the  cloud.  The  Sanskrit  nabhas  is  the 
1  0r.  EU  No.  411,.  s  16.  No.  398. 
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Greek  ve^o? :  the  Latin  nubes^,  and  nebula,  and  the  Ger- 
man nebd,  are  cognate  formations :  and  the  Sclavonic  oiebo 
is  the  sky^  This  agreement  is  curious,  and  rather  diffi- 
cult to  explain. 

The  Indo-European  bhratar,  brother,  is  found  with 
slight  difference  in  all  the  peoples:  the  Greek  <j>paTi]p 
alone  has  slightly  changed,  or  widened  its  sense :  whereby 
the  use  of  d8e\<p6<;  was  rendered  necessary  for  the  simpler 
relationship.  Here  we  see  that  the  suffix  -tar — found  in 
the  Greek  -rep  or  -rap  and  the  Latin  ,-tor — was  used  before 
the  separation  to  denote  relationship.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  the  connection  between  this  use  of  it  and  the  other 
more  common  one  to  mark  the  agent'.  Whether  there 
were  originally  two  distinct  forms  which  by  phonetic  in- 
fluence were  confused  together ;  or  whether  -tar  first  de- 
noted the  agent,  and  the  different  domestic  relations  were 
first  conceived  of  as  the  performance  of  certain  functions 
(so  that  bhratar  meant  originally  the  bearer  or  supporter, 
patar  the  protector,  matar  the  producer) — is  impossible 
for  us  to  decide.  One  objection  to  the  latter  view  lies  in 
the  somewhat  artificial  character  of  the  derivations  here 
given ;  the  conceptions  seem  on  the  whole  so  little  obvious 
or  simple.  No  doubt  there  may  have  been  originally  a 
score  of  other  words  besides  patar  by  which  a  father  could 
be  known,  and  patar  may  have  driven  them  all  out  of  the 
field  by  virtue  of  no  superior  merit  as  a  conception,  but 
from  greater  convenience  of  sound,  or  even  some  other 
more  trifling  reasons:  such  an  elimination  only  requires 
time :  and  long  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  sim- 
ple beginnings  of  primitive  man  upon  the  earth  and  the 
stage  of  development  which  the  Indo-Europeans  had  at- 
tained when  they  first  appear  in  that  dim  Eastern  dawn 
of  what  is  to  us  the  world's  history:  and  therefore  the 
charge  of  artificiality  against  these  derivations  should  go 

1  The  fi  here  is  peculiar,  and  not  quite  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Corssen,  or  hy  Schmidt  (VohMsmas,  p.  199). 

2  a.  Nq.  408.  ?  See  above,  p.  56, 
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for  no  more  than  it  is  worth.  Yet  I  confess  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  these  words,  patar  and  matar,  denoting  as 
they  each  do  one  of  the  simplest  and  earliest  relationships, 
may  possibly  have  been  a  legacy  received  from  a  still  more 
distant  time,  remnants  of  an  utterly  perished  language, 
brought  down  in  some  simpler  form,  and  afterwards 
fashioned  by  our  forefathers,  so  as  to  lose  what  was 
strange  in  their  appearance,  and  be  capable  of  being  re- 
ferred to  a  known  Indo-European  root  and  suffix.  Cer- 
tainly the  first  syllable  of  each  word  seems  marvellously 
like  the  language  of  nature. 

I  have  thus  given  examples  of  the  nine  momentary 
sounds  as  they  occur  in  roots  and  words  presumably  Indo- 
European.  The  continuous  sounds,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  consider,  require  less  strength  and  distinctness  in  arti- 
culation. Hence  they  occur  less  frequently  in  roots  than 
the  strong  explosive  sounds,  which  were  better  fitted  to 
express  with  firmness  and  precision  the  ideas  produced  by 
natural  objects  through  the  senses  upon  the  mind  of  a 
quick  and  vigorous  ra,ce.  I  shall  begin  with  the  nasals, 
because  they  have  a  close  and  obvious  connection  with  the 
momentary  sounds :  we  have  seen  that  the  position  of  the 
mouth-organs  for  each  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  cor- 
responding explosive  sound:  but  that,  in  addition,  the 
nasal  apertures  of  the  pharynx  are  open.  Consequently 
each  language  should  possess  as  many  nasal  sounds  as  it 
has  distinct  classes  of  consonants  produced  at  the  different 
points  of  contact:  thus  in  Sanskrit,  which  possesses  two 
additional  classes  of  consonants,  the  palatal  and  lingual, 
sounded  between  the  guttural  and  the  dental,  each  of 
these  classes  has  its  own  nasal,  distinguished  like  the  other 
nasals  by  its  own  peculiar  symbol;  and  so  we  find  five 
nasal  letters:  Zend  also  had  a  guttural  and  a  palatal 
nasal :  but  no  European  language  has  more  than  two 
symbols,  though  many  have  at  least  a  third  guttural 
sound,  like  that  of  ng  at  the  end  of  English  "  sing,"  and  a 
palatal  nasal  is  also  heard.      It  is  not  certain  that  any 
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except  the  dental  and  labial  nasals  were  Indo-European : 
there  is  most  evideijce  for  the  guttural,  which  occurs  in 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek  and  Gothic,  though  in  the  last  two 
languages  it  was  represented  by  a  g.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  could  ever  stand  alone  in  any  ancient  lan- 
guage but  Sanskrit;  in  all  the  others  it  is  only  found 
in  contact  with  the  guttural  which  produced  it,  as  in  dy- 
Xovr),  angustus.  These  two  words,  together  with  the  Gothic 
aggvus^  also  meaning  "narrow"  and  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  the  others,  might  seem  to  justify  us  in  assuming 
an  Indo-European  root  ahg  (where  by  w  I  denote  the 
sound  ng).  But  no  stronger  form  is  found  in  Sanskrit 
than  agha,  in  the  sense  of  "evil :"  and  the  Greek  also  has 
the  simpler  >/«%,  as  in  ajj;o? :  a  later  origin  must  therefore 
be  attributed  to  the  nasal,  in  this  and  in  similar  cases. 

The  dental  and  labial  nasals  are  found  unaltered  in  all 
the  languages.  The  only  variety  we  find  is  in  the  Greek, 
Gothic,  and  Lithuanian,  which  take  n  at  the  end  of  a  word 
where  the  other  languages  have  m.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous :  m,  which  is  pronounced  with  the  lips  firmly  closed, 
is  less  fitted  for  the  end  of  a  word,  where  the  tendency  is 
always  to  let  the  lips  part, 

N. 
From  AN,  to  blow,  we  have  an-ila  in  Sanskrit  and 
dv-e/xo^  in  Greek  meaning  wind.  Transferred  to  the 
spiritual  world  the  Graeco-Italian  anemos  becomes  animus, 
the  spirit,  in  Latin.  In  Scotch,  "  aynd"  is  breath  (found 
in  Barbour),  and  there  is  an  old  English  word  "ondel" 
The  0.  H.  G.  vnsf  is  the  violent  wind,  while  ansts  in 
Gothic  denotes  favour  or  grace :  so  curious  is  the  inter^ 
lacing  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical  in  the  derivatives 
of  this  root.     In  Sanskrit  dmana  is  the  mouth,  and  then 

1  The  symbol  g,  to  denote  the  nasal,  was  of  course  borrowed  from  the 
Greel:  usage. 

^  As  in  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis;  "  she  gaspeth  with  a  dreohinge 
onde,"  i.e.  a  labouring  breath;  given  in  Morris,  Sj^ecimens  &o.  p.  275, 
ed.  2. 

3  Gr.  Et.  No.  419. 
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like  OS  conies  to  mean  a  face:  and  most  probably  the 
same  meaning  is  found  in  irpo(7-7)vr}<i,  with  face  turned 
towards  one,  otttji/jj?,  with  averted  face,  irprjvrj^,  with  face' 
bent  forward,  iirrjvr],  the  part  below  the  mouth.  These 
etymologies  are  due  to  Prof.  Benfey,  who  also  connects 
prdna,  which  in  Sanskrit  signifies  both  breath  and  life, 
with  the  Greek  <ppi]v  and  <ppovTi<;. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  in  the  original  home  of  the 
Indo-European  nations  is  shewn  by  their  all  having  the 
same  word  for  snow :  except  indeed  the  Hindu.  The 
original  root  was  SNIGH,  which  is  retained  in  Sanskrit  in 
the  form  snih,  but  it  denotes  viscosity,  and  the  deri- 
vative sneha  means  first  oil,  then  love.  The  Zend 
however  has  the  root  in  its  old  sense:  in  Greek  the 
guttural  has  passed  into  a  labial,  and  we  have  vi<^a<;,  &c. : 
in  Latin  ning-ere,  the  first  consonant  being  lost,  as  often, 
in  Latin :  the  Gothic  for  "snow"  is  snaivs,  the  Lithuanian 
snegas.  The  fact  that  the  Indians  alone  allowed  the  word 
to  pass  out  of  its  original  sense  shews  that  they  passed 
into  a  climate  the  most  unlike  to  that  of  the  common 
fatherland.  Their  common  word  for  snow  is  hima,  whence 
Himdlaya,  the  place  where  the  snow  lies:  it  comes  from 
the  root  GHi,  which  has  given  the  other  languages  their 
word  for  winter,  -xeiiiwv,  hiemps,  Lithuanian  zema:  the 
fact  that  hima  was  used  by  the  Hindus  to  denote  a  num- 
ber of  other  objects  remarkable  for  whiteness  and  fresh- 
ness— such  as  camphor,  the  pearl,  the  white  lotus,  and 
fresh  butter^ — may  shew  that  snow  was  to  them  an  object 
to  be  admired  from  a  distance  rather  than  an  inconve- 
nience under  foot.  Some  general  inferences  about  the 
climate  of  our  fatherland  will  be  found  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

The  agreement  in  the  word  for  a  daughter-in-law  is 
curious.  The  Sk.  anusha,  Gr.  vvo^,  Lat.  nurus,  arid  0.  H.  G. 
snur,  and  A.  S.  snor^,  point  to  the  Indo-European  form 

1  Eenf.  Lex.  s.v. 

2  As  in  Matt.  x.  35 ;  and.  see  Gr.  Et.  No.  Hi. 
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snusa :  which  may  not  unlikely  have  originally  been  sunu- 
sa,  a  derivative  from  sunu,  ''  a  son ''  (which  is  a  Sanskrit 
form  from  su,  "to  beget ;"  whence  vl6<;=su-yo-s). 

A  man  was  nar  or  nara.  We  have  it  in  Sanskrit  nri, 
in  a-vep,  and  it  is  found  in  all  the  Italian  dialects  as  ner, 
except  in  Latin,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  superseded  by 
uir.  It  is  the  Sabine  name  Nero;  and  Nerius  is  a  secondary 
form.  The  Welsh  nerih,  Irish  nert,  mean  manlinessS  These 
words  belong  to  the  class  which  can  be  best  relied  upon 
to  shew  the  aflBnity  of  the  Keltic  to  the  other  European 
languages:  the  identity  of  the  root  is  certain  and  the 
formation  seems  independent:  therefore  they  were  not 
merely  borrowed  words. 

M. 

The  labial-nasal  is  found  in  the  root  MAE,  which  with 
its  strengthened  forms  maud,  and  marp — if  this  latter 
be  really  connected  with  it — is  well  known  from  the  full 
and  interesting  discussion  it  has  received  from  Max  Miiller 
in  his  second  series  of  lectures.  It  appears  most  com- 
monly in  Greek  and  Latin  as  i^mor  (or  Jixpo  in  Greek 
as  d-ij,[^)po-ro^),  and  mostly  restricted  to  the  sense  of 
death.   Our  "murder"  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Gothic  maurthr. 

One  of  the  most  important  roots  in  the  language  is 
MAN,  to  think.  This  root  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  only  a  secondary,  modified  form  of  MA,  to  measure 
(whence  comes  ma-ta  which  the  Sanskrit  grammars  give 
as  the  past  participle  of  man,  and  ma-ti,  thought) :  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  time  of  the  separation. 
In  the  Sanskrit  and  in  all  the  North-European  languages, 
the  derivatives  of  this  verb  signify  nothing  but  operations 
of  the  mind,  as  thought  and  memory:  in  old  German 
minna  is  love,  whence  the  minne-singers.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
myn  is  loVe,  and  myne  "  mind,"  memory.  But  in  Latin 
the  root  is  applied  in  its  simplest  form — man -ere — and 
in  Greek  almost  its  simplest — /liv-etv — to  express  what  is 
1  See  Etel,  p,  108 ;  Fiok,  110. 
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apparently  a  much  more  concrete  idea — ^to  remain.  Which 
is  the  primary  sense?  It  has  already  been  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  concrete  signification  of  a  verb  or 
noun,  as  a  rule,  always  precedes  the  abstract :  for  example, 
YAR  meant  to  look  "warily"  before  wpa  (strengthened 
derivative  from  F0/3,  whence  op-dco)  meant  caution,  anxiety ; 
or  ver-eor  meant  to  be  afraid.  Has  then  this  root  reversed 
the  ordinary  process  ?  The  fact,  that  no  trace  is  left  in 
the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  speeches  of  any  original  sense 
"to  remain,"  is  strongly  against  that  having  been  the 
primary  sense  of  the  root.  Probably  no  root  has  ever 
passed  from  a  particular  to  a  general  signification  with- 
out leaving  some  trace  behind  in  some  of  its  derivatives 
of  its  original  meaning.  How  then  can  we  explain  this 
exception  to  the  rule  1  According  to  Prof  Cur  tins  ^  the 
root,  starting  with  the  idea  of  thought,  took  three  main 
directions :  (1)  active,  yearning  thought,  as  seen  in  the 
Homeric  fie-fiov-a,  and.  also  in  fievoi,  which  at  first  was 
active  purpose  of  the  soul — ^the  fievo^  koL  Ovfio'i  of  the 
Homeric  heroes — and  then  by  association  passed  into  the 
idea  of  bodily  strength  :  and  the  cognaie  fiaiofiai  {—fux-yo- 
fiat)  has  the  same  meaning :  (2)  excited  thought ;  whence 
fialvofiai,  jMrjvi'i  and  fia,vTi<;,  all  denoting  the  carrying  a 
man  out  of  himself  by  power  of  thought ;  and  here,  on 
this  theory,  come  /Mevca  and  man-eo,  when  a  man  is  so 
filled  with  thought  that  he  stands  stock-still:  (3)  back- 
ward thought,  remembering  and  admonishing,  whence 
the  proper  name  Mev-riop,  the  adviser,  Movaa  (i.e.  Mov- 
aa,  the  teacher) ;  and  the  numerous  list  of  Latin  deri- 
vatives, men-tio,  mon-eo,  mons-trum  (for  mon-es-trwn,  i.e. 
the  warning),  reminiscor,  and  many  others.  In  mentiri 
and  mendax^  the  idea  has  received  a  twist.  This  ex- 
planation seems  to  me  the  best  that  can  be  given  of 
the  inversion  of  the  general  rule.  Prof  Curtius  explains 
in  the  same  way  the  parallel  case  of  the  Latin,  mora, 

1  Gr.  Et.  No.  429  ;  see  also  p.  99. 

"  On  the  form  of  this  word,  see  Corssen,  Kritische  Beitrdge,  118. 

P.  E.  10 
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delay,  which  stands  alone  as  a  concrete  noun  among  the 
numerous  abstract  derivatives  from  smar,  "  to  remember," 
the  Greek  iJtiep  in  fj,ip-i/j,va,  &c.,  Lat.  ijmor  in  memoria. 

From  the  simple  root  ma,  we  have  ,many  secondaries 
beside  those  already  mentioned.  Thus  we  have  MAD, 
still  used  in  the  primary  sense  in  /iteS-t/ii/o?  and  mod-us, 
but  in  a  secondary  derived  sense  of  regulating  in  iieheiv 
and  moderor.  madh  denoted  to  measure  something  men- 
tally, to  consider,  in  fiadelv  and  meditor,  probably  also 
medicus  and  medeor,  with  the  further  sense  of  special 
artistic  skill,  acquired  by  such  consideration.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  derivatives  of  these  two  secondaries  are  in 
form  indistinguishable  in  Latin :  so  that  we  can  only 
judge  by  the  required  meaning  to  which  root  they  should 
be  assigned.  Lastly,  we  have  mar,  to  measure  out,  appor- 
tion, in  fiepoi;  and  mereo ;  perhaps  mer-c-s  is  a  further 
secondary,  or  rather  tertiary. 

The  nasals  have  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
formation  of  suffixes.  A  list  has  been  given  above'  of 
twenty-two  simple  suffixes,  the  majority  of  which  can  be 
traced  by  comparison  through  the  different  languages  up 
to  Indo-European  days.  Of  these,  three  consist  of  the 
simple  vowels,  a,  i,  u,  with  no  consonant  at  all.  Out  of 
the  remaining  nineteen,  a  nasal  is  found  in  eight;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  dental  t  is  found  in  no  less  than 
seven.  In  four  the  spirants  are  found,  r  in  three,  k  and 
dh  each  in  one;  no  other  consonant  occurs.  This  would 
seem  to  shew  a  facility  of  the  t  sound  which  we  should 
not  have  looked  for :  since  undoubtedly  these  suffixes 
must  have  been  selected  out  of  many  other  competitors 
to  fill  their  post  because  of  some  proved  lightness  and 
convenience  of  sound,  found  in  them  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  mechanism  of  language.  It  is  probable 
that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  wide  range 
through  which  this  letter  can  be  formed,  i.e.  by  pressure  of 
the  tongue  at  any  point  from  the  mid-palate  to  the  edge  of 
'  See  p.  52 ;  see  also  Sohleiclier,  Comip.  p.  374,  &o. 
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the  teeth.  That  the  sound  varied  to  some  extent  in  Greek 
and  Latin  pronunciation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  each  language  the  dentals  have  been  much  more 
corrupted  than  either  of  the  other  classes,  neither  of 
wbich  admits  of  miich  looseness  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
point  of  contact.  The  preponderance  of  nasals  in  tbese 
suffixes  is  not  surprising :  they  can  be  pronounced  clearly 
■with  less  effort  than  any  other  sound  except  r  and  I. 
Hence  we  have  in  frequent  cases  the  suffixes  -ma,  -man, 
.-mant,  vant,  an,  ana,  na,  ni,  mi. 

We  now  come  to  the  continuous  fricative  sounds,  as 
.opposed  to  the  shut  sounds  (momentary  and  continuous) 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering.  Out  of  the 
much  larger  list  of  sounds  the  nature  of  whicb  we  ex- 
amined', we  have  but  four  or  five  to  consider  now;  four 
central,  T,  s,  v,  E;  and  one  lateral,  L.  As  we  have 
seen,  r  really  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  y  and  v  :  but 
from  its  close  connection  with  I,  the  two  are  often  classed 
together  as  liquids,  while  the  other  three  have  received 
the  convenient  and  not  incorrect  title  of  "  spirants,"  which 
will  be  frequently  applied  to  them  in  this  book;  but  in 
reality  r  and  even  I  have  as  good  a  title  to  the  name.  Of 
the  first  three,  y  and  v  are  soft  or  sonant  letters,  the  first 
palatal,  the  second  labial  or  labio-dental :  s  is  a  hard 
letter.  They  .have  been  retained  uncorrupted  in  Sanskrit, 
and  nearly  so  in  the  North-European  languages:  it  is 
in  the  Zend,  which  however  does  not  concern  us,  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  (especially  the  former),  that  they  have 
suffered  most.  Since  therefore  a  full  list  of  these  varia- 
tions must  be  given  in  their  proper  place,  I  shall  give  but 
few  examples  here  of  these  sounds  in  primitive  roots  and 
words:  just  enough  to  shew  that  there  really  were  such 
sounds  as  y  and  v,  which  would  be  a  inatter  of  great  doubt 
to  any  mere  Greek  scholar  fi'om  the  absolute  loss  of  the 
first  letter,  and  slight  traces  left  of  the  latter  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  Greek. 

1  See  pp.  74^79. 
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Y. 

(Indo-Eur.  r=Sk.  y=Gr.  i,  e,  f,  C)=Lat.  i=j  in  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  except  the  English,  the 
sound  however  being  the  same.) 

The  root  yug  has  given  the  common  term  for  the 
"yoke"  to  all  languages.  It  is  the  Sanskrit  yugorm — 
which  however  denotes  more  frequently  a  pair,  or  couple ; 
the  Greek  ^v^ov,  Lat.  iug-wm,  Gothic  juk,  0.  H.  G.  joch, 
Lithuanian  junpa-s.  This  would  be  good  evidence  of  the 
employment  of  the  Indo-Europeans  as  an  agricultural 
people  before  the  separation,  if  it  were  certain  that  th6 
word  meant  at  first  a  yoke,  and  not  a  pair.  The  same  root 
gave  the  Latins  their  term  for  a  wife — con-iux — compare 
the  Greek  ofio^v^,  the  acre  iugerum,  and  superlative  ivMd, 
i.e.  tug-i-sta,  as  Corssen  ingeniously  explains  it^  compar- 
ing exta=ec-^sta,  a  superlative  form  beside  exterus,  extra. 
A  husband's  brother's  wife  was  called  yantar.  This 
was  the  Sanskrft  ydtri  (the  a  being  lengthened  by  com- 
pensation), and  the  Sclav,  jetry,  where  the  lost  nasal  is 
indicated  by  the  mark  under  the  e.  In  Lithuanian,  int4 
is  a  brother's  wife.  Thus  we  get  the  connecting  link  with 
elvaTepef  and  ianitrices\  The  original  meaning  seems 
quite  unattainable.  Benfey  connects  the  Latin  and  Greek 
words  with  Sanskrit  ydmdtri^,  a  daughter's  husband; 
which  is  less  satisfactory  in  meaning,  and  involves  a 
change  of  nasals. 

Time  was  certainly  denoted  by  ydra:  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  was  a  "  year :"  that  is  the  sense  of  Zend 
ydre,  Gothic  jer(a),  Norw.  jaar,  and  German  jahr.  In 
Sclavonic  however  jara  is  spring :  and  the  Greek  wpa  is 
inconclusive.  Probably  the  word  meant  first  of  all  a  sea- 
son, to  be  fixed  at  any -length  as  suited  the  different 
peoples.  In  Sanskrit  we  have  nothing  nearer  than  yd-tu, 
formed  by  a  different  suffix,  apparently  from  the  secondary 

1  Ausspr.  II.  549,  »  Fiok,  158 ;  Gr.  Et  No.  423,  b. 

"  Lex.  s.v,  .     ■ 
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Jyd,  to  go  :  so  that  the  word  would  naturally  mean  "  the 
past\"  or,  if  a  year  was  the  primary  sense,  a  "going"  or 
revolution  of  the  sun. 

A  term  for  soup,  yusa,  is  given  by  Sk.  yusha,  a,nd 
by  ius :  fw/tto?  shews  a  different  suffix :  but  in  Sclavonic  we 
have  jucha,  and  ch  in  that  language  sometimes  represents 
s.  The  root  is  doubtless  TU,  to  mix.  It  will  be  seen  that 
^  frequently  represents  y  in  Greek.  The  letter  indeed  is 
most  manifold  in  its  shapes :  beside  the  vowel-substitutes 
given  in  the  heading,  it  also  passes  by  assimilation  into 
X,  IX,  V,  p,  <T,  and  t,  and  is  not  seldom  lost  altogether.  All 
these  changes  will  be  given  in  their  places. 

The  pronominal  stem  "who"  was  formed  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean by  this  letter  as  yoi-s.  Perhaps,  as  Curtius  suggests^, 
this  stem  itself  was  a  secondary  form  derived  from  the 
simple  pronominal  stem  ^=that,  Latin  is,  by  the  affix  a, 
the  radical  vowel  passing  before  it  into  the  semi- vowel — 
this  conjecture  derives  support  from  the  Gothic  method  of 
forming  the  relative  by  adding  ei  to  the  demonstrative 
pronoun :  thus  thata-\-ei  or  i/iafei= which.  The  Sanskrit 
has  kept  this  pronoun  unchanged;  the  Greeks  suffered 
the  spirant  to  sink  into  the  spiritus  asper — 6-?,  with  its 
cases  OX),  o9ev,  o9i,  &c'.  The  Gothic,  though  forming  its 
relative  by  a  different  rule,  seems  yet  to  have  kept  a  trace 
of  the  old  form  in  jah,  which  represents  kul,  yap  and  Se  in 
the  Gospels :  it  was  apparently  a  loose  conjunctive  pro- 
noun like  the  Latin  qiie.  Jahai,  which  is  commonly  given 
as  an  example,  may  be  jah-ibai*:  the  Sclavonic  has  the 
form  pretty  accurately — ji-s — ^but  transferred  it  to  the 
demonstrative.  This  variety  of  usage  may  shew  that  this 
secondary  pronoun  (if  Prof  Curtius'  hypothesis  be  true) 
existed  indeed  before  the  separation  of  the  North-Western 
peoples,  but  had  not  yet  clearly  separated  itself  in  meaning 
from  the  demonstrative:  and  that  the  superior  logic  of 

1  Gr.  M.  No.  522 ;  Fiek,  160.  =  Gr.  Et.  No.  606. 

3  This  6-s  is  radically  different  from  the  demonstrative  Ss  (originally 
cfos)  found  in  the  colloc[iiial  phrases  koI  os,  and  if  §'  8s. 
*  See  Skeat,  Gothic  Glossary,  s.v. 
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the  remaining  peoples  first  gave  it  its  distinct  restricted 
meaning.  In  Greek  the  consciousness  of  this  y  remained 
till  the  days  of  Homer — as  we  find  in  the  Iliad  lines  end- 
ing with  ^eds  wv,  &c.)  where  the  apparent  irregularity  is 
often  explained  by  a  supposed  digamma :  in  truth  it  pro- 
bably was  no  irregularity  at  the  time  when  the  line  was 
first  recited,  but  the .  sound  of  the  y  was  still  slightly 
heard.  This  m  was  the  ablative  case  of  o-?  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  Sanskrit  ydt,  final  t  in  Greek  always  passing 
into  a:  just  as  by  the  same  loss  of  the  y,  ydvat=" how 
much,"  is  found  in  Greek  in  the  very  dissimilar  form  a-Fo?, 
Doric  o?,  Attic  ews*. 

The  most  frequent  traces  of  this  spirant  are  to  be  found 
in  formative  and  case-suffixes".  Thus  the  original  com- 
parative suffix  -ya/tis — ^probably  once  -t/a/nt,  can  be  traced 
through  the  Sanskrit,  e.g.,  bhu-ya'ms=moTe ;  the  Greek 
-lov,  as  KUKiov,  though  often  much  hidden  by  assimilation, 
of  which  more  hereafter;  -ior,  earlier  ios,  as  maior,  for 
mag-ior;  compare  the  Spanish  mayor:  and  even  the 
Gothic  is=jas  by  a  phonetic  rule  of  the  language  {i=ja) '. 
A  middle  step,  jis,  seems  to  occur  in  hwarjis,  the  interro- 
gative pronoun, 

S. 

(Indo-Eur.  5.=Sk.  5,  sA=Gr.  <r,  (')=Lat.  s,  r=Goth'.  s, 
^=0.  H.  G.  s,  i-=Lith.  s) 

The  sound  of  original  s  was  probably  hard,  not  the 
corresponding  soft  z  which  is  often  denoted  by  the  same 

^  Delbruoh  (Oartius,  Studien,  11.  2.  193)  argues  with  much  aouteneas 
that  the  d  was  a  Sanskrit  yariation  and  that  the  first  Towel  was  originally 
short.  He  tftkes  the  analogy  of  /SafriXep-b;,  &o.,  and  considers  that  some- 
times the  E  was  changed  to  t;  (jSairiX^os)  by  the  common  backward  action 
of  a  Tocalised  spirant ;  but  the  Ionic,  wMoh  still  retained  the  conscious- 
ness of  y  and  v,  could  let  the  change  act  forward  and  make  /SairiX^us,  at 
pleasure,  as  well  as  the  other ;  and  the  Attic  Greek  adopted  it ;  so  also 
the  Sws  *e  are  now  considering. 

This  therefore  furnishes  an  explanation  of  these  vowel  changes,  diSgrent 
from  "compensation;"  see  Chapter  i.  page  4. 

2  See  page  SZ.^  »  Schleicher,  Comp.  479^-484. 
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symbol.  The  letter  is  preserved  in  every  language  in 
some  of  the  forms  derived  from  AS  to  "be."  In  San- 
skrit "we  have  the  primitive  form :  in  Greek  and  Latin 
it  appears  as  y'es,  (e)s-Mm;  in  Gothic  the  original  vowel  is 
seen  as  i,  and  this  language  also  (like  Latin  and  Greek) 
has  corrupted  the  first  person  into  im,  but  kept  the  s  in 
the  third  person  ist,  our  own  "  is."  The  Lithuanian,  which 
has  preserved  the  conjugational  suffixes  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  still  exhibits  es-mi  and  es-ti.  The  root  no  doubt 
meant  originally  to  breathe,  though  perhaps  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Sanskrit  has  any  derivative  bearing  that 
sense'.  The  root  was  used  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek  to 
express  moral  ideas:  thus  {a)sat  the  participle  signifies 
"true"  (really  existing)  and  "good;"  aud  to  the  same  pro- 
cess is  probably  due  the  same  sense  of  the  Homeric  eV? 
(for  6?-u-9,  the  suffix  being  different),  and  the  common  fv, 
"  well,"  to  which  the  Sanskrit  prefix  su-  is  precisely  parallel. 
The  correspondence  of  form  and  sense  between  eVeo?  and 
aat-ya-s  points  strongly  to  their  common  derivation  from 
this  root^ 

The  roots  for  sewing  and  spinning — siv  and  NADH — 
(as  Mommsen  has  pointed  out')  are  alike  in  all  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages;  though  at  the  same  time  he  denies  to 
our  forefathers  the  further  accomplishment  of  weaving. 
The  former  —  siv  —  is  not  indeed  very  recognisable  in 
,  Greek.  Both  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  i  has  been  lost,  be- 
cause the  V  was  resolved  into  the  vowel  u  (Latin  su-o, 
sutor,  &c.),  and  therefore  one  of  the  two  vowels  was  obliged 
to  fall  out ;  and  the  root  is  then  probably  to  be  found  in 
Kaff(7va}  =  KaTa-ffv-m,  which  is  restricted  however  to  the 

1  See  M.  Miiller,  Lect.  ii.  249. 

"  Gr.  Mt.  No.  564.  Fiok  however  (p.  186)  conneota  these  words  with 
Sanskrit  vasu  meaning  "goods,"  wealth,  which  may  perhaps_ once  have 
meant  good,  as  an  adjective.  He  explains  ijus  by  a  prosthetic  e  before 
the  V,  i. e.  e-^eav.  But  the  ij  may  be  equally  well  due  to  the  lost  s.  The 
Sanskrit  analogies  seem  to  me  almost  decisive  for  the  explanation  given 
in  the  text. 

2  Bist.  Bome,  1. 17, 
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cobbler's  stitch.      From  NADH  comes  Gothic  nethla,  our 
"needle." 

In  the  greater  number  of  roots,  however,  the  s  must  be 
infered  by  the  classical  scholar  chiefly  from  the  kindred 
languages,  as  it  commonly  drops  out  altogether  between 
two  vowels  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin  under  similar  circum- 
stances passes  into  r.  Thus  the  root  us  "to  bum"  is 
authenticated  by  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend  Jush,  and  Latin 
Vms  in  us-tvm.  But  no  nearer  forms  occur  in  Greek  than 
the  Honieric  evm  (for  evaco),  meaning  to  singe  pigs,  and 
avto,  to  dry,  whence  a5os  and  av')(fi6<s.  If,  as  Professor 
Curtius  thinks^,  the  root  points  back  to  an  older  form  VAS, 
it  may  be  better  to  connect  with  it,  as  he  does,  the  name 
Hestia — Vesta — almost  the  only  divinity  not  Indo-Euro- 
pean", yet  from  the  first  common  to  both  the  Greek  and 
Italian  nations — rather  than  with  VAS  to  "dwell,"  the 
root  which  gave  the  Greek  Fao-fy,  and  the  Latin  vema, 
the  house-bom  slave.  But,  if  so,  VAS  sank  to  us  in  Indo- 
European  times,  as  is  proved  by  the  widely-spread  deriva- 
tives of  that  form.  The  hot  wind,  EiJ/aos,  and  Auster,  are 
clearly  from  this  root :  the  different  forms  which  the  vowel 
has  taken  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  vowel-inten- 
sification. Curtius  also  connects  jJeX^o?  with  the  same 
root',  making  the  original  form  of  the  word  av{a)eKio'i ; 
then  the  v  either  fell  out  altogether,  as  in  the  common' 
Greek  aeXtos,  or  hardened  itself  into  /S  as  in  the  Cretan 
o/8e\tos.  If  this  be  so,  as  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying  with  this 
Greek  aiia-eXvo^  the  Latin  proper  name  Aurelius,  the  older 
form  of  which  was  Auselius ;  and  very  curious  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  old  legend  respecting  the  Aurelian  family, 
that  they  were  descended  from  the  sun*.  The  last  Graeco- 
Italian  word  connected  with  this  root  is  Ausos,  the  morn- 
ing— which  became  on  the  one  side  the  Aeolic  auto?,  Doric 
ciaj9,  Ionic  jjaj?,  and  Attic  ew? — where  the  rough  breathing 

1  Or.  Et.  No.  610.  '  Mommsen,  Hist.  Rome,  i.  21. 

3  Cfr.  Et.  No.  612,  *  Paul.  Epit.  23,  quoted  by  Cuitins. 
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seems  to  be  due,  as  often,  to  Athenian  Cockneydom  ; — on 
the  other  side,  by  the  addition  of  a  secondary  suffix,  the 
Latin  Ausos-a  or  Aurora.  The  Sk.  usJias  and  Zend  vsha 
both  denote  the  morning ;  also  the  Lith.  auszra,  where  the 
vowel  has  been  raised  as  in  the  Graeco-Italian.  The  Ger- 
man Oest  and  our  East  are  from  the  same  root,  and  de- 
note the  morning-land^ 

V. 

(Indo-Eur.  V.  =  Sk.  v=Qr.  v,  F,  0  =  Lat.  u  =  v  in  all 
others.) 

A  root  VAS,  to  dwell,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Another  root  of  the  same  form  signifies  to  clothe.  I 
say  another,  because  although  of  course  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  that  each  of  these  significations  was  developed 

1  Ths  word  ■qdls  is  derived  by  Mr  Paley  {Iliad,  xi.  1)  from  the  "root 
op.  tli6  same  as  in  dijp,  aijrijs,  and  connected  -with  pop  {<pdos)."  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  objected  to  this  as  an  instance 
of  unscientific  etymology.  The  scientific  method,  as  I  understand  it, 
consists  in  putting  side  by  side  words  which  have  the  same  or  a  cognate 
meaning  in  languages  known  to  be  related  to  each  other;  then  in 
examining  whether  these  words,  tried  each  by  the  recognised  phonetic 
laws  of  its  own  language,  lead  up  to  the  same  root.  If  thus  correspond- 
ence both  of  sense  and.  form  is  then  found  in  two  languages,  the  words  are 
probably  identical;  if  in  three  or  four  languages,  the  probability  is 
immensely  increased;  and  we  reach  as  high  a  degree  of  probability  (or 
practical  certainty)  as  is  possible  in  any  experimental  science,  according 
to  the  number  of  instances  which  can  be  adduced.  This  method  has 
been  followed  in  the  derivation  of  ijois  from  us.  It  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  two  forms  aiJws,  and  Aurora,  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
phonetic  laws  of  the  two  languages ;  and  it  becomes  practically  certain 
when  ushas  and  amzra  are  added;  when  we  have  four  words  agreeing  in 
meaning,  slightly  differing  in  form,  and  all  regularly  derivable  from  us, 
but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  any  other  root.  What  evidence  can  be  set 
against  this  in  favour  of  a  root  op  ?  Mr  Paley  in  a  review  of  my  first 
edition  (Camb.  Univ.  Gazette,  Dec.  8,  1869)  gives  an  assumed  opinion  of 
Dr  Donaldson  that  op  and  pop  were  identical,  because  the  notions  of 
air  and  light  are  closely  aUied.  The  merely  subjective  impressions  of 
any  one  philologer,  however  ingenious,  can  hardly  weigh  much  against 
linguistic  facts.  Then  he  calls  the  root  "an  instance  of  onomatopoeia, 
expressing  something  that  brushes  past  with  a  changeful  and  fitful 
gleam,"  and  compares  "our  whiff,  waft,  weft,  chaff,  duros,  flare,  fluff." 
If  all  these  could  be  shewn  to  be  derived  from  op  or  pop,  (which  I  ain 
very  sure  is  impossible,)  I  cannot  see  that  a  case  would  be  made  out  for 
deriving  ^lis  from  ap,  half  so  probable  as  that  I  have  given  for  deriving 
it  from  us.  If  it  be  not  from  us,  how  is  the  agreement  of  those  four 
words  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
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from  another,  e.g.  that  to  dwell  and  to  clothe  are  both 
modifications  of  an  earlier  sense,  i.e.  to  cover ;  yet  it  seems 
to  me,  as  I  have  already  often  said,  more  probable  that  the 
roots  were  originally  diverse,  and  came  into  their  present 
common  form  in  times  which  elude  our  analysis :  at  any 
rate  they  are  distinct  roots  for  us,  and  their  derivatives 
must  be  kept  distinct.       This  VAS, "to  clothe"  produced 
numerous  Sanskrit  words  for  clothing :  it  gave  the  Gothic 
vas-ti,  "a  vest:"  it  has  the  Graeco-Italian  form  n/ves :  w^hich 
produced  ues-tis  emd  Fecr^/j?;  and  is  hardly  distinguishable 
in  ev-vv/Mt,  for  fea-vv-fii,  where  the  a  has  been  assimilated, 
or  in  the  Homeric  eavos  (fea-avo),  where  it  is  totally  lost. 
Curtius*  connects  with  the  same  root  the  similar  word 
edvo';,  which,  as  Buttmann  has  shewn*,  is  regularly  used 
in  Homer  as  the  epithet  of  a  garment,  and  with  the  penul- 
tima  long.    Buttmann  does  not  suggest  any  derivation,  but 
wishes  (I  think  justly)  to  separate  the  word  from,  evvv^i 
and  eav6<s,  on  the  ground  of  the  insufiiciency  of  meaning 
in  such  phrases  as  TreVXos  eav6<;,  where  some  more  distinc- 
tive epithet  is  to  be  expected.     May  the  word  have  meant 
"  woven,"  and  been  derived  from  a  simpler  form  of  the  root 
which  produced  the  German  weben,  our  "web"?     That 
there  must  have  once  been  a  root  without  the  final  con- 
sonant (probably  vi)  seems  proved  by  the  Sanskrit  tjve,  to 
"  weave,"  and  by  the  Latin  uieo,  to  bind,  or  hoop,  together 
with  its  derivatives  uitis,  uimen,  uitta,  &c.,  and  by  the 
A.  S.  wi'&ie,  a  band,  or  willow  twig,  our  "  withy."    The 
sense  suggested  would,  I  think,  suit  all  the  passages  in 
Homer  where  the  word   occurs,  except  that   in  which 
it  is  the  epithet  of  tin ;  jev^e  Zl  oi  KV7]fj,lSa<s  eavov  kuo-- 
ffiripoio' ;  but  the  word  is  there   commonly  translated 
"flexible,"  and  this  secondary  sense  might  fairly  be  derived 
from  the  first. 

The  pastoral  occupations  of  the  Indo-Europeans  ar6 
shewn,  among  many  other  indications,  by  the  perfect  iden- 
tity in  the  different  nations  of  the  name  for  the  sheep. 
1  Gr.  Mt.  No.  565.  '  Lexil.  238.  «  II,  xviii.  613. 
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The  original  avi  is  unchanged  in  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian, 
and  Gothic  (for  though  the  actual  word  does  not  occur  in 
this  last  laoguage,  it  is  proved  by  the  derivatives  avethi, 
a;  flock,  and  avistr,  a  fold).  It  is  the  English  "ewe." 
The  Graeco-ItaHan  ovis  has  been  affected  by  the  differen- 
tiation of  original  a,  to  be  described  hereafter.  Pictet  sug- 
gests' the  connection  of  the  name  with  the  root  AV;  which 
primarily  meant  to  give  ear,  attention  —  whence  audio, 
and  very  probably  the  Doric  word  aifra?,.  which  gives  name 
to  the  twelfth  Idyll  of  Theokritus^ — then,  in  Sanskrit  at 
least,  took  a  secondary  sense  of  protecting :  so  that  avi 
should  mean  the  creature  to  be  attended  to,  both  from 
its  weakness  and  its  value.  This  of  course  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  plausible  conjecture. 

The  almost  absolute  loss  of  this  spirant  in  Greek  would 
make  the  identification,  of  words  of  the  same  or  similar 
meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin  impossible  but  for  the  help 
of  the  cognate  languages,  especially  the  Sanskrit.  Thus 
we  should  scarcely  think  of  identifying  lot  with  uirus,  did 
not  the  Sanskrit  viska  supply  the  missing  link  in  the 
chain  which  leads  us  back  with  certainty  to  the  form  visa, 
which  was  in  use  before  the  separation  of  the  three  peo- 
ples, though,  as  uirus  shews,  not  in  any  sense  necessarily 
worse  than  an  ill-tasting  fluid.  The  Greek  to?,  the  arrow, 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  simple  root  I,  from  com- 
parison with  the  Sanskrit  i-shu,  which  is  formed  with  a 
different  suffix. 

VA,  to  blow,  gives  in  Sk,  vdta,  and  Greek  d-fij-Ti]<;,  Lith. 
■Setra,  a  storm,  wind  or  storm;  it  is  however  commonly 
nasalised  in  Europe,  as  in  ue-n-tus,  in  Gothic  m-n-das,  and 
our  "  wind."  It  is  also,  found  in  d-fij^fjit  and  dvT/jLrjv :  per- 
haps aiso  in  uanus,  though  a  secondary  form  is  here  more 
probable. 

Fick'  connects  arr)  with  another  \/fa  and  the  obscure 
Sanskrit  »Jvan  to  hurt.    The  two  forms  really  imply  a  root 
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VA.  From  this  comes  aFa-ra,  which  is  attested  by  the 
Lesbian  avaTa\  The  simple  sense  is  found  in  Greek  in 
ovTCLca,  the  a  has  been  changed  to  o  (as  in  the  participle 
dTrovpa<!,  beside  airavpato :  the  compound  word  is  UTro-fep  : 
and  the  ropt  is  seen  in  Latin  uer-rere).  The  root  is  found 
also  in  Lith.  votis  and  Gothic  vimdas,  our  "wound."  It 
explains  the  ddarov  "Zrvyb^  iSap,  where  the  first  a  is  pri- 
vative, the  second  prosthetic,  and  the  third  radical. 

Vira  was  a  man  in  Indo-European.  It  is  the  Sanskrit 
vira  in  the  same  eulogistic  sense  as  uir,  opposed  to  homo, 
the  terrae  filius,  the  Lith.  ■u^ro-s,  the  Gothic  vair",  Old 
Irish  fer  (by  a  regular  change  in  Keltic  of  the  soft  to  the 
hard  labial).  It  was  the  A.  S.  wer,  but  is  lost  with  us, 
except  in  "  wer- wolf." 

Vaika  was  the  house,  the  fixed  abode,  where  a  man 
"  entered  in "  habitually,  for  the  root  is  VIK  to  enter,  the 
Greek  Fi/e  in  tK-e-rij?.  The  Sk.  ve^a  seems  to  have  meant 
no  more  than  the  Greek  Fot/e-oy,  which  however  has  a  later 
form,  though  the  older  sense.  But  uic-us  has  been  en- 
larged to  an  assemblage  of  buildings,  the  Gothic  veihs, 
and  our  "  wick."  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  absence 
of  any  word  to  denote  a  town  (in  anything  like  the  sense 
of  Graeco- Italian  times)  among  the  Indo-Europeans. 

Lastly,  V  was  useful  in  some  formative  and  case-suf- 
fixes. Thus  the  form  dkva,  "  a  horse,"  is  visible  in  all  the 
derived  languages — hardly  perhaps  in  tTTTro?,  which  is  yet 
identical  with  akva,  the  labial  spirant  having  assimilated 
the  gutteral  k  into  the  labial  p,  which  then  in  turn  assi- 
milated the  s.  Similarly  the  fuller  forms  -van  and  -vant 
existed  in  the  Indo-European,  parallel  to  -man  and  -mant. 
The  second  -vant — corrupted  to  evr  and  or  in  the  Greek — ■ 
'^api-f evT,  and  rervTr-for:  in  Latin  the  change  was  even 
more  complete,  if  Schleicher'  is  right  in  tracing. the  ter- 
mination -oso  in  fructuoms,  &c,  from  -va/nt  or  rather  a 

1  Piud.  Pyth.  II.  52. 

"  In  Gothic  {  and  u  beoozue  ai  and  au  before  r  and  ft  by  a  phouetio 
variation  epeoial  to  thia  language, 
s  Comip.-p.  403. 
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secondary   vant-a,   which    became  by  changes   common 
enough  in  the  Latin  -vonso,  -onso,  -oso. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  cognate  sounds  B  and 
L,  commonly  called  liquids.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  there  is  great  doubt  whether  L  be  as  old  as  the  days 
of  the  one  common  speech.  I  hold  it  certain  that  E,  in 
the  original  speech  was  the  continuous  central,  not  the 
vibrated  or  trilled  sound.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition 
that  it  had  a  definite  position  in  the  mouth  that  the 
change  into  L  becomes  intelligible.  The  physiological 
difference  between  the  two  sounds  has  already  been  ex- 
plained :  the  tongue  is  in  the  same  direction  for  each  of 
them,  but  r  is  central  and  I  is  lateral.  The  greater  ease 
of  I  is  so  much  and  no  more.  Historical  facts  seem  to 
point  in  the  same  direction'.  L  is  much  less  frequent  in 
Sanskrit  than  E,  the  Hindus  having  retained  the  E  in 
many  cases  where  in  the  European  languages  it  has 
passed  into  L :  thus  the  root  of  brightness  and  whiteness 
EUK  is  still  f/ruj  in  Sanskrit,  but  \/luIc  in  Graeco-Italian 
— XevKoi  and  luceo.  Clearly  this  change  would  be  much 
less  likely  if  original  E  had  been  a  trill,  capable  of  being 
sounded  at  any  part  of  the  mouth :  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  original  sound  was  the  firm  r,  which  could  pass 
into  either  I  or  the  trilled  r.  In  Sanskrit,  as  in  English, 
it  went  even  further  than  the  trill ;  the  mouth  passage 
was  so  open  that  the  sound  was  absolutely  vocalic :  in 
Sanskrit  we  get  the  so-called  vowel  ri,  in  Eiiglish  the 
glide  r ;  the  sounds  were  probably  identical.  The  passage 
from  the  stronger  r  is  in  each  case  historically  traceable. 
The  letter  I  is  absent  in  Zend  altogether;  and  this  is  a 
.  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  those  who  hold  (as  Fick 
does)  that  the  L  was  developed  by  the  European  peoples 
(still  united)  after  their  separation  from  the  Asiatic  family. 
,It  is  improbable  that  if  L  had  been  the  common  possession 
of  the  entire  race,  it  should  have  been  utterly  lost  by  one 
important  division.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
1  See  p.  89. 
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that  the  not  very  numerous  roots  (to  be  mentioned  below) 
in  which  I  is  found  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  Europe,  agree 
by  accident  only.  Some  at  least  of  the  I-  sounds  in  San- 
skrit must  have  arisen  after  the  separation ;  for  they  are 
not  found  in  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  not  greatly  im- 
probable that  it  arose  indapendently  in  all  cases. 

R. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  root  with  this  letter  is  AR, 
This  root^  gives  the  Greek  apoa,  Latin-  arare,  Gothic 
arjan,  the  old  English  "to  ear,"  and  Lithuania,n  arti — 
all  meaning  to  plough.  But  this  sense  though  universal 
in  Europe  did  ,not  belong  to  the  Asiatic  languages.  In 
spite  of  the  identity  of  sound,  the  Sanskrit  ar-4-tra  does 
not  correspond  in  meaning  to  ap-o-Tpo-,  but  to  ip-er-no-; 
at  least  epeTii6<i  and  Latin  re-mus  (for  resmys)  mean  the 
o£^r,  while  the  Sanskrit  noun  denotes  the  rudder,  which 
was  no  doubt  originally  only  a  -large  oar.  It  is  of  course 
conceivable  that  in  Sanskrit  also  the  root  once  meant  to 
plough,  and  then,  ceasing  to  be  used  in  its  literal  sense, 
signified  only  to  plough  the  sea.  But  here  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  two  ideas  of  ploughing  and  rowing  are 
special  applications  of  the  more  general  idea  of  propelling. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  were  then  enabled  by  their  greater 
vowel  range  to  distinguish  these  different  ideas  by  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  original  root :  the  original  form  i^/ar 
was  retained  to  express  ploughing :  but  as  original  A 
could  be  split  up  into  a,  e,  and  o,  i\Jer  was  taken  to  denote 
rowing.  The  same  kind  of  differentiation  is  seen  in  the 
Lithuanian,  which  has  irti  to  row,  besides  arti  to  plough. 
The  vowel  appears  after  r  in  the  Latin  ratis.  Such 
changes,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  are  very  possible 
between  vowels  and  the  semivocalic  liquids  and"  nasals. 
They  are  especially  plentiful  in  England.  Thus  Old  Eng- 
lish hrid  is  a  bird :  bird  is  our  bride.  Anglo-Saxon  has 
1  Gn  Et.  No.  490. 
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hred  and  lord  for  our  board.  Old  English  hrest  is  burst, 
and  hr-en  is  burn  ;  earning  is  convertible  with  renning,  i.  e. 
running':  our  horse,  A.  S.  hors,  is  Norse  hros  and  German 
ross.  In  all  such  cases  the  change  seems  to  be  between 
a  vibrated  r  and  a  glide.  In  Inrd  we  have  a  glide ; 
in  hrid  a  greater  vibration  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
English  r.  I  think  we  may  infer  that  wherever  the  meta- 
thesis took  place,  the  r  was  vibrated.  The  third  form 
of  the  root  is  to  be  found  in  the  Graeco-Italian  tjor  "  to 
be  uplifted,"  in  opapa  and  orior.  The  identity  of  this 
root  with  the  older  Ar  is  shewn  by  its  occurrence  in 
Sanskrit — weakened,  it  is  true,  in  form  to  the  single  San- 
skrit vowel  ri :  but  such  tenses  as  are  formed  directly  from 
the  root  come  from  ar:  still  this  slight  difference  of  form 
served  to  keep  the  roots  distinct.  This  root  had  also  the 
L-form  in  Latin — ad-olesco,  suh-ol-es,  &c. :  perhaps  also 
abolere,  where  the  sense  would  be  causal,  to  lift  up  and 
cast  away. 

There  are  two  other  roots — identical  in  their  Graeco- 
Italian  form  »/ver — "to  speak,"  and  "to  look  warily," 
which  were  once  var,  for  that  form  is  preserved  in  each 
case  by  the  Gothic,  though  as  the  second  there  means 
hardly  more  than  to  tell  to  beware,  or  to  forbid,  it  may 
■perhaps  not  be  absolutely  distinct  from  the  first ;  but  the 
difference  in  meaning  in  Latin  is  strong  against  their 
identity.  Neither  of  them  occurs  in  Sanskrit;  a  fact 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  n/var — 
the  form  under  which  each  must  have  appeared — is  al- 
ready engaged  to  express  the  three  ideas  of  covering, 
surrounding,  and  choosing :  all  of  which  may  possibly  have 
come  from  one  sensuous  idea,  such  as  putting  the  hand  on 
a  thing;  from  which  the  first  and  third  idea  would 
naturally  be   derived,  and  the  second  may  have   been 

1  Thus  we  read : 

"Biholdes  toward  hise  feet  •  Bay  fro  hem  renne; 
eomen  al  of  red  blod." 

Joseph  of  Arimatliie,  274,  5,  ed.  Skeat. 
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deduced  from  the  first :  but  the  ideas  expressed  by  Jver, 
which  must  in  any  case  have  been  distinct  from  those 
expressed  by  s/i^a/r,  were  unaible  to  maintain  themselves 
under  the  same  form  as  their  stronger  rival :  the  ideas 
therefore  were  expressed  by  other  sounds,  and  these  forms 
failed  out  of  the  language.  The  second  root,  "to  look 
cautiously,"  became  in  Greek  fop,  and  therefore  so  far 
distinct  from  the  first  root :  but  both  roots  by  the  loss  of 
the  spirant  became  undistinguishable  from  the  roots  er 
and  or  already  mentioned :  and  no  further  vowel-change 
beiag  possible,  confusion  was  inevitable.  Thus  while  we 
have  from  ^ver  to  speak,  verhv/m  in  Latin,  and  vaurd 
in  Gothic — our  "word" — from  the  older  form  Jvar  the 
Greek  can  shew  us  only  ipetv  and  ipea-dai.  Similarly  J  ver, 
to  look  cautiously,  the  Latin  vereor,  from  the  older  fornj 
of  which  we  get  our  "ware"  and  "ward,"  in  the  newer 
Greek  form  appears  only  as  opav,  and  in  several  nouns, 
as  wpa,  ovpo<s  a  "watcher,"  and  its  compounds  eiriovpo^, 
^povp6<;  and  ^povpd. 

Indeed  a  curious  fatality  seems  to  have  brought  to- 
gether for  the  Greeks  as  many  different  ideas  as  possible 
under  the  same  sound,  or.  The  name  for  a  mountain — 
0/909 — has  no  certain  congeners  in  other  languages:  but 
the  Sanskrit  giri,  and  the  Sclavonic  gora^,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  loss  of  initial  g,  which  though  rare  yet 
does  occur  in  Greek,  has  caused  the  confusion  in  form 
between  this  word  and  the  derivatives  of  Jor  and  tjvm'. 
Before  the  g  entirely  passed  out  of  the  Greek  it  probably 
was  changed  in  one  derivative  at  least  by  means  of  a 
parasitic  i;  to  /8 :  thus  jSopea?,  the  north  wind,  would  be 
the  mountain- wind ;  and  the  Hyperboreans,  instead  of 
being  dwellers  beyond  the  north- wind,  would  occupy  a 
more  conceivable  position,  "  beyond  the  mountains" — the 
natural  dividers  of  mankind  in  early  times.  Again,  opo'i 
a  boundary — the  Ionic  oipo<i — is  almost  identical  in  form 
with  opo9  a  mountain — for  the  rough  breathing  is  perhaps 
»  Gr.  Et.  No.  504. 
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only  an  Attic  mispronunciation ;  but  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  very  doubtful :  if  it  be  from  s/ser  to  draw — whence 
eXpta  and  aetpa,  a  rope-^in  the  sense  of  a  line  drawn — 
compare  the  Latin  ser-ies,  a  row,  and  the  Spanish  "  sierra," 
a  long  ridge — the  breathing  will  then  be  the  regular 
representative  of  the  lost  spirant.  Lastly,  opo^,  whey,  gives 
us  a  third  identical  form;  where  we  know  the  missing 
letter  to  have  been  s  from  the  Latin  serum :  and  the  simi- 
larity of  sense  and  sound  leads  at  once  to  the  Sanskrit 
sara :  which  is  derived  by  the  Indian  grammarians  from 
sri  (sae)  to  go ;  a  somewhat  inappropriate  derivation,  as 
Prof.  Key  has  truly  pointed  out,  for  a  word  which  denotes, 
besides  whey,  a  pond  and  salt  (dM,  sal  and  sahmi) ;  whilst 
sarit,  said  to  come  from  the  same  root,  means  a  river. 
Probably  derivatives  from  different  roots  have  been  here 
confounded :  and  whilst  sarit  may  be  assigned  to  sae,  to 
go,  6p6<i  and  the  rest  may  be  better  referred  to  another  lost 
SAE,  identical  in  form,  but  differing  in  sense;  but  what 
that  sense  was,  we  cannot  say. 

L. 

lAS^  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  las  to  embrace  and 
t/lash  to  desire :  in  the  Doric  Xa-co  to  wish,  where  the.  a 
has  fallen  out :  in  the  common  Greek  XtJ/aa  and  \i-\a-i- 
ofiai ;  probably  also  in  7\,iav ;  in  las-duos ;  and  in  Gothic 
lustus,  desire,  "  lust."  In  the  Bohemian  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonic  laska  is  love.  In  all  these  the  connection  of 
form  and  idea  is  sufficiently  plain. 

Another  root  with  a  double  form  libh  and  lubh,  to 
desire,  appears  in  Sanskrit  under  the  second  form,  with  the 
derivative  lobha  covetousness.  It  is  the  rare  Greek  verb 
XLiTTOiiai,  whence  \e\tfifj.evq<s  fJ-axvi  used  by  Aeschylus': 
the  Latin  has  both  forms  lubet  and  libet,  the  former  pre- 
sumably the  older,  according  to  the  scale  of  vowel-strength 
in  that  language :  in  Gothic  Hubs  is  "  lief,"  i.e.  dear,  hence 

1  Gr.  Et.  No.  532.  *  Seven  against  Thebes,  380. 

P.  E.  11 
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the  Scotch  leesome  (i.e.  lief-some),  pleasant^:  and  the 
common  "  leeze  me,"  i.e.  lief  is  me,  meaning,  I  am  fond  of 
a  thing :  the  0.  H.  6.  has  liuban  to  love,  and  that  which 
man  loves,  lob,  praise :  the  Lithuanian  and  Sclavonic  pre- 
sent the  root  under  the  same  form  and  with  the  same 
meaning  as  the  German.  LU,  to  cut,  is  V^4  in  Sanskrit, 
where  it  has  produced  a  large  class  of  derivatives,  but  all 
close  in  meaning.-  In  Greek  and  Latin  we  have  Xvco  and 
soluo,  i.e.  se-lu-o.  In  Lithuanian,  liauti  is  to  end,  with  which 
sense  Fick"  compares  Ava-l-fi,axo<i.  He  also  refers  Xdiov 
to  this  root,  as  that  which  is  cut :  so  that  the  transition 
from  the  corn  to  the  field '  is  easy  enough  :  Xaiov  als6  is  a 
sickle.  A'  secondary  form  in  s  has  given  in  the  Teutonic 
languages  the  Gothic  lausjan,  Germ,  losen,  our  "  loose."  In 
Europe  the  primary  root  seems  to  have  taken  a  derived 
sense,  to  cut  off  for  oneself :  hence  perhaps  'Kr)t<;,  Xeia,  and 
aTroXavto* :  in  Latin  lucrum,  and  Lauema :  Gothic  lavn, 
A.  S.  I3n,  Germ,  lohn,  and  our  "loan,"  with  a  different 
sense. 

In  these  and  some  other  cases  I  is  found  universally. 
It  is  possible,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  the  weakening  may 
have  taken  place  in  Sanskrit  and  in  the  other  languages 
separately.  The  independent  action  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  families  in  this  matter  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  Sanskrit  has  I  while  the 
other  languages  have  r :  thus  Sanskrit  Jhip  =  Latin  Jrup 
(in  rumpo),  0,  H.  G.  raubon,  Gothic  raupjan,  the  Scotch 
"roup,"  and  our  "rob." 

The  onomatopoeia  lala  has  distinct  meanings  in  XaXeiv, 
German  lallen,  and  Lith.  laldti.  This  word  at  least  is  not 
changed  from  rara,  but  mere  onom.atopoeias  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  letter  at  any 
particular  date.    See  under  B. 

1  "The  tender  heart  o'  leesome  luve 
The  gowd  an'  siller  canua  buy." 

BuBNs,  p.  204,  Globe  ed. 
»  p.  176.  '  Theok.  x.  42. 

*  Kok,  p.  394;  but  see  Gr,  Et.  No.  636. 
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I  have  thus  given  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  all  the 
certain  consonants  of  the  Indo-European  alphabet,  to- 
gether with  B  and  L,  in  roots  and  words  presumably  Indo- 
European.  These  examples  must  have  already  made  plain 
the  existence  of  the  three  original  vowels  A,  i,  u.  The  vowels 
E  and  o  have  also  occurred  frequently  in  European  deriva- 
tives :  sometimes  also  in  Sanskrit  words,  where  however 
their  position  is  quite  different:  they  are  there  always 
long,  and  are  intensified  forms  of  the  simple  vowels 
I  and  u  respectively,  corresponding  to  ai  and  au  in 
the  original  language.  In  the  other  languages  e  and  o 
are,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  weakened  forms  of  A. 
I  shall  not  here  describe  these  vowel-changes  further,  and 
their  effect  oh  the  different  languages,  in  the  way  in  which 
I  have  to  some  extent  described  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able consonantal  changes  in  the  languages  of  India  and 
Jforth  Europe,  because  the  investigation,  if  fully  carried 
out,  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  subject.  The 
vowels  are  the  soul  of  a  language :  in  the  laws  of  their 
change  the  principles  of  growth  of  the  whole  language 
are  involved.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  examination  of  the 
yowel-laws  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

I  have  given  these  few  instances  to  shew,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  there  was  a  real  Indo-European  language,  not  a 
mere  list  of  naked  roots  to  which  the  name  Indo-European 
has  been  given.  They  will  suflSce,  together  with  the  list 
of  suffixes  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  shew  that  this 
language  had  reached  the  second  stage  of  linguistic  pro- 
gress— ^that  stage  in  which  different  relations  were  no 
longer  expressed,  as  in  the  Chinese,  by  adding  to  the  root 
a  new  significant  root.  Eor  this  purpose  suffixes  were  em- 
ployed, syllables  whose  original  meaning  had  passed  away, 
which  were  therefore  all  the  better  qualified  to  meet  the 
logical  wants  of  a  people  which  had  attained  to  a,  very 
considerable  degree  of  cultivation. 

Any  description  of  the  physical  and  moral  develop- 
ment pf  our  ancestors  is  beyond  my  present  scope; except! 
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so  far  as  any  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  above  exam- 
ples, on  the  conditions  of  place  and  climate  under  which 
they  lived,  on  their  domestic  life,  on  their  social  institu- 
tions, and  on  their  conceptions  of  an  unseen  world.  Full 
information  on  all  these  points  is  to  be  obtained  from 
Pictet's  elaborate  work  already  referred  to,  the  Origines 
Indo-Europeennes :  and  the  English  reader  may  find  a 
brief  but  excellent  sketch  in  the  second  chapter  of  Momm- 
sen's  History  of  Rome,  which  is  especially  valuable  to  us, 
because  it  not  only  describes  the  condition  of  the  collec- 
tive family,  but  also  estimates  the  stage  of  development 
at  which  the  Graeco-Italian  race  had  arrived  at  the  time 
when  it  had  parted  off  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
peoples,  but  had  not  been  broken  up  into  the  Hellenes  and 
Italians.  Fick*  also  estimates  the  additional  development 
which  he  conceives  the  European  family  to  have  attained 
previous  to  its  disruption.  The  Inain  additions  are  the 
extension  of  agriculture,  a  further  knowledge  of  plants 
and  of  beasts,  the  power  of  working  in  stone,  but  no  more 
metals  than  the  original  gold,  silver  and  copper,  and  in 
general  little  further  knowledge  of  the  arts.  His  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  condition  of  the  Indo-European  people  may 
be  regarded  as  a  revision  of  Pictet's.  It  is  very  readable, 
and  though  sometimes  inconclusive  yet  always  suggestive. 
Thus,  for  example,  Fick  (following  Benfey)  considers  that 
the  term  patnia,  applied  to  the  wife,  indicates  "  the  com- 
plete equality  of  the  wife :  polygamy  and  subjection  of 
women  is  accordingly  altogether  foreign  to  the  Indo- 
Germans."  I  certainly  hope  that  this  is  true,  and  the 
term  may  express  all  this :  but  it  may  also  mean  no  more 
than  the  head-wife,  or  even  no  more  than  the  especial 
chattel  of  the  lord  and  master  ^patni).  In  bhratar  (brother) 
Fick  sees  the  support  and  help  {n/bhar,  to  carry)  due  to 
the  sister,  especially  after  the  parent's  death :  and  he  is 
very  angry  at  the  suggestion,  that  because  bhartar  (in 
Sanskrit)  means  a  husband,  the  marriage  of  brother  and 
1  Spracheinheit  der  Iniogermanen  Europat,  pp.  265 — 292« 
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sister  may  have  been  a  primitive  custom — a  suggestion  in 
whict  he  sees  that  "  Phantom,  der  Darwinsche  Vater  der 
Affen  und  Menschen:"  however,  so  far  as  etymology  goes, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right.  In  svasar  (sister)  he 
allows  some  difficulty:  but  he  is  quite  sure  that  it  con- 
tains the  word  sva  "  own,"  as  it  probably  does :  yet  I  do 
not  see  in  it  any  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the  excellent 
monogamic  order  maintained  in  the  ancient  household : 
I  am  afraid  -that  it  points  more  naturally  to  different 
families'  of  one  father,  in  each  of  which  the  brother  may 
have  his  "  own,"  not  rherely  his  half-sister.  I  am,  of  couirse, 
speaking  here  (as  Fick  does)  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  names  alone.  Where  the  terms  confirm  such  evi- 
dence as  can  be  drawn  from  the  earliest  condition  of  the 
family  traceable  in  the  divided  races  of  men,  then  their 
evidence  is  valuable.  And  I  certainly  know  no  historical 
traces  to  be  found  in  Europe  of  plurality  of  wives. 


NOTE  I.   ON  CHAPTER  V. 
Th.e  simplest  form  into  which  Grimm's  Law  can  be  put  is 
the  foUowitig  Table,  in  which  a  stands  for  aspirate,  S  for  soft, 
and  H  for  hard.   The  word  ash  may  serve  as  a  memoria  tecknica 
for  the  whole. 

Table  I. 


Ind.-Evir., 
Greek,  Latin, 

Low  German 
(Gothic,  English,  &o.). 

Old  High 
German, 

A 

S 

H 

S 

H 

A 

H 

A 

S 

The  substitutes  are  given  more  exactly  in  the  following 
tables :  it  will  be  seen  that  breaths  have  taken  the  place  of 
aspirates  everywhere  except  in  Greek, 
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Exceptions  to  tlie  law  are  givea  very  well  by  Ferrar'. 
They  are  found  in  a  few  distinctly  ououmtopoetic  words  ;'  also 
in  words  borrowed  by  one  language  from  another,  when  the 
sound  of  the  original  language  was  naturally  retained.  The 
exception  becomes  regular  in  the  initial  consonantal  groups,  Bk, 
st,  sp  :  thus  stdla,  star,  and  stern  (see  p.  36),  shew  the  st  alike  : 
the  reason  is  plain  enough ;  the  hard  s  can  be  pronounced  easily 
with  no  sound  but  a  hard  one.  In  the  same  way  Helfenstein^ 
explains  the  occurrence  of  t  in  noct-  night,  naht  (Nacht),  as  due 
to  the  preservative  influence  of  the  preceding  h.  I  much 
doubt  this.  I  believe  the  preservation  of  this  t  in  all  the  lan- 
guages is  best  explained  by  the  dislike  to  change  again  a  word 
which  had  been  changed  once,  lest  all  its  distinctive  features 
should  be  lost':  here,  I  think,  t  was  retained  because  k  had 
been  already  changed.  In  the  same  way  I  explain  the  corre- 
spondence in  Gothic  of  hiuga  to  KJtevyw,  fugio :  the  change  of 
the  aspirate  to  the  soft  at  the  beginning  is  regular,  but  the 
original  g  is  not  changed  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and  I  think 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  given :  there  are  a  great  many 
similar  instances  given  by  Ferrar*,  but  explained  by  him  as 
arising  fi-om  a  double  aspirate  in  the  root :  i.  e.  he  postulates 
here  Ind.-Eur.  bhugh,  and  apparently  thinks  the  gh  was  weak- 
ened to  g  in  Graeco-ItaUan :  this  would  be  highly  irregulai' ; 
and  there  seems  to  me  no  sufficient  evidence  for  his  original 
form  J  and  therefore  I  much  prefer  my  explanation.  But  no 
doubt  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law  have  arisen  from 
weakenings  in  the  different  languages  after  their  separation : 
thus  Gothic  faificm,  Germ.  Jugen,  correspond  to  Tr^ywiu :  now 
we  ought  to  find  k  in  Greek  corresponding  to  h  and  g  in  the 
other  languages :  and  ,Jpak  was  the  original  form  in  Graeco- 
Italian,  as  is  shewn  by  iracrtraXos  and  paciscor ;  but  it  was  weak- 
ened to  j^iray  in  Greeca  Here  it  will  be  observed  the  Teu- 
tonic words  have  sufiered  a  change  of  both  consonants :  the 
striving  for  clearness,  spoken  of  above,  operates  frequently,  but 
by  no  means  regularly, 

^  Comparative  Grammar,  i.  34 — 38. 

'  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Teutonic  Languages,  p.  103. 

'  See  Chapter  i.  p.  4. 

*  p.  36. 
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The  reason  of  these  changes  has  been  suggested  at  page  5  : 
see  also  Max  Miiller",  with  whom  I  agree  as  to  their  character. 
He  seems  however  to  regard  the  changes  of  the  Gothic  and 
High  German  to  have  been  simultaneous :  at  least  he  says 
(p.  206)  "none  was  before  the  other."  It  seems  to  me  at  least 
as  probable  that  the  changes  of  the  Gothic  came  first  in  time, 
and  were  shared  by  the  whole  German  race,  Low  and  High  alike, 
before  their  separation  :  then  after  that  time  the  Low  German 
altered  no  more,  but  the  High  German  repeated  the  same  change. 
This  appears  to  me  likely  from  the  much  slighter  character  of 
that  change.  It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  third  division  of 
Table  III. — the  division  which  deals  with  the  original  hards — 
in  two  cases  out  of  three  the  change  was  never  made  at  all  in 
High  German  :  and  in  the  first  division  also  in  two  cases  the 
change,  though  made,  was  not  permanent :  the  hards  sank  back 
into  the  softs  again.  The  whole  variation  accordingly  seems  to 
me  more  like  a  faint  reflex  of  the  first'.  The  main  objection 
to  this  view  is  the  want  of  any  sufficient  motive,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  for  the  second  variation.  The  first  variation  rose,  as 
all  agree,  from  the  objectionable  aspirates.  These  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  soft  in  Gothic,  and  the  other  changes  followed 
from  a  desire  for  clearness.  But  when  they  were  gone,  and  the 
breaths  h,  th,  f  only  were  left,  why  should  the  High  Germans 
have  made  any  further  change  ?    I  confess,  I  can  give  no  reply. 

In  order  to  explain  the  change  from  the  softs  to  the  hards, 
Prof.  March  {Hi.)  suggests  that  the  Kelts,  who  "  used  more  surd 
breath  and  less  sonant  than  we,  adopted  the  speech  of  invading 
Teutons,  that  their  Celtic  pronunciation  as  heard  by  the  Teu- 
tons become  current ;  and  that  climatic  influences  and  allitera- 
tion made  the  change  thorough."  The  Keltic  tendency  to 
aspirafe  is  doubtless  an  established  physical  fact,  and  has  been 
mentioned  above  (p.  17) :  and  the  variation  of  English  speech; 
within  historical  times  in  Ireland,  lends  some  support  to  this 
plausible  conjecture;  perhaps  all  the  support  it  is  likely  to 
receive. 

A  new  explanation  has  been  given  by  Mr  FenneU':  namely, 

'  Lectures,  ii.  206; 

s  See  Prof.  March,  Comparative  Orammar.of  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  29, 

'  Attempt,  <fcc.  p.  14. 
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that  the  whole  dislocation  was  due  to  a  Teutonic  tendency  to 
speak  quickly  or  sharply  :  when  the  aspirates  were  lost  the  softs 
were  hardened,  and  the  original  hards  were  very  hard :  and 
that  a  further  action  of  the  hardening  tendency  changed  the 
harder  of  the  two  softs  (the  original  soft  and  the  descendant  of 
the  aspirate)  into  an  "  absolute  hard  "  while  the  effort  to  utter 
the  very  hard  representatives  of  the  early  hard  resulted  in 
failure,  and  produced  spirants.  In  fact  he  postulates  further 
gradations  of  softness  or  hardness  in  each  class :  as  he  says 
"  the  alphabetical  signs  by  no  means  exhaust  the  possible  gra- 
dations of  elements  of  articulate  speech."  This  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  notably  we  have  more  vowel-sounds  than  vowel-signs ; 
and  even  consonants  might  have  more  symbols  than  most  lan- 
guages possess ;  e.  g.  the  palatal  sounds  are  not  adequately 
represented.  But  my  ears  do  not  catch  Mr  Fennell's  minute 
subdivision  of  the  gutturals :  and  the  absolute  hard  is  as  per- 
plexing to  me  as  the  Aryan  desire  for  absolute  brevity,  which 
Mr  Fennell  elsewhere  (p.  30)  regards  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
phonetic  change. 


NOTE  II.    ON   CHAPTEE  V. 

I  mentioned  above  that  nearly  all  the  nations  agree  in  their 
term  for  snow.  The  examples  of  agreement  in  the  words  de- 
noting cold  might  be  considerably  increased.  The  severity  of 
the  Indo-Europeaji  winter,  which  is  inferred  from  them,  suits 
well  with  the  country  which  has  been  assigned  by  conjecture  to 
our  forefathers ;  "  central  Bactria,  the  mountainous  part  extend- 
ing from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  plain  of  the  Oxus'."  This 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  next  to  winter  the  most 
numerous  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  words  for  spring. 
.One  of  the  numerous  Sanskrit  names  for  spring  is  vasomta;  the 
first  part  of  this  word  is  found  in  the  Greek  tap  (for  F£o--ap),  in 

1  Piotet,  Orig.  Indo.-Europ.  i.  97. 
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the  Latin  ver  (for  veser),  the  Lithuanian  was-ara  (but  meaning 
"  summer"),  the  Sclavonian  ves-na,  and  the  Scandinavian  vdr. 
This  agreement  is  too  great  to  be  accidental ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  vasa  or  vasara  was  the  name  which  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans  gave  to  the  welcome  spring  which  followed  the  five 
months  winter  of  their  high  mountain  home.  Its  meaning  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  two  or  three  distinct  roots  of  the 
same  form,  VAS,  which  have  been  already  mentioned ;  but  none 
gives  a  satisfactory  meaning :  the  best  perhaps  is  that  which 
means  "  to  clothe ;"  so  that  spring  should  be  the  re-clothing  of 
Nature :  this  however  may  be  thought  fanciful.  But  in  the 
names  for  summer  we  find  hardly  any  agreement.  Each  nation 
had  its  own  name.  The  Sanskrit  ushma  and  Latin  aestas  are 
both  the  "  burning  time,"  but  from  different  roots  :  the  Greek 
5epos  is  from  a  different  root  again,  anid  implies  only  warmii. 
The  Irish  sam  or  samh  may  be  akin  to  the  German  Sommer,  of 
uncertain  derivation ;  and  these  therefore  have  tlie  best  claim 
to  having  preserved  the  original  term.  This  want  of  agreement 
is  probably  rightly  explained  by  Pictet :  in  temperate  climates 
summer  is  only  a  continuation  of  spring,  and  is  less  striking  to 
the  senses ;  hence  the  different  peoples  replaced  the  one  primi- 
tive name — if  indeed  there  were  not  already  more  than  one  in 
those  early  days — by  distinct  appellations  of  their  own,  suitable 
to  the  climate  of  their  new  abodes.  Autumn  offers  us  abso- 
lutely no  analogies ;  it  is  not  until  the  latest  subdivision  of  the 
peoples  that  we  find  names  for  it  occurring  among  these  nations 
who  required  the  term.  For  some  never  needed  it,  as  the 
northern  peoples :  for  them  the  old  division  sufficed,  which 
separated  distinctly  only  winter  and  spring,  with  summer  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  latter ;  the  German  peoples 
lost  the  old  name  for  spring,  and  the  Lithuanians,  as  we  have 
seen,  applied  it  to  summer ;  both  therefore  parted  with  the  old 
slight  distinction.  The  Hindus  strengthened  it,  and  at  an 
early  period  subdivided  the  three  seasons,  making  them  six,  to 
suit  the  Indian  climate  and  periodical  rains ;  while  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  found  the  want  of  a  name  to  denote  the  "  later 
season,"  but  not  till  they  had  separated,  when  the  Greeks  called 
it  by  no  more  distinctive  name,  oTr-iupa, ;  for  practical  purposes 
in  lieir  splendid  climate  finding  it  sufficient  to  divide  the  year 
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into  dipo^  and  ^ufiiov ;  the  Roman  "  auctumnus  "  was  developed 
on  Italian  soil. 

As  Pietet  well  points  out'  tlie  Indo-European  division  of  the 
year,  besides  corresponding  well  to  their  supposed  country,  also 
harmonizes  with  what  from  other  sources  we  know  of  their 
employments.  With  a  people  mainly  pastoral  the  second 
natural  division'  of  the  year  is  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
flocks  for  winter  quarters.  And  when  an  agricultural  suc- 
ceeded to  a  pastoral  age,  no  further  distinction  was  required, 
because  the  grain  is  hai-veated  in  summer.  A  separate  term 
for  a  fourth  season  does  sot  become  necessary  until  the  time  of 
the  oixltivation  of  fruit-trees,  especially  of  the  vine. 

>  Orig.  1. 107, 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


DYNAMIC  CHANGE. 


I  INTEND  in  this  chapter  to  describe  some  changes 
which  are  connected  together  by  apparent  community  of 
use ;  all  of  which  may  have  had  a  different  origin  from 
those  which  are  demonstrably  the  result  of  phonetic 
change  in  the  several  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
stock.  They  may  have  been  from  the  first  Dynamic ; 
that  is,  consciously  intended  to  express  some  modifi- 
cation of  meaning :  one  of  them — fieduplication — cer- 
tainly _must_^has£jigen_  so.  _  The  other  two — ^Vowel-In- 
tensification and  Nasalisation — may  have  been  dynamic : 
they  may,  however,  have  been  only  phonetic,  and  after- 
wards applied  (like  the  phonetic  change  of  a  into  a,  e,  o 
already  mentioned)  to  express  with  more  or  less  regularity 
differences  of  conception.  In  eith'er  case  it  is  well  to  de- 
scribe them  separately.  If  they  were  all  dynamic  in  their 
origin,  it  is  right  to  keep  the  results  of  the  formative  prin- 
ciple in  language  distinct  from  those  changes  which  are 
due  to  the  destructive  principle.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  them  were  phonetic,  they  are  nevertheless  so  far 
removed  from,  by  their  antiquity  (being,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  some  extent  Indo-European),  that  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  results  of  Greek  and  Latin 
phonetic  laws,  which  we  will  afterwards  consider.  Lastly, 
they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their  use,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  treat  of  one  without  the  others. 

I  have  already  briefly  sketched  the  general  formative 
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system  of  language — the  process  by  vhich  a  root  grew 
into  a  base.  That  growth  is  by  accretions  from  without, 
and,  is  always  easily  distinguishable  from  the  processes 
of  phonetic  change.  I  am  now  about  to  describe  soine 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  root  could  be  modified  from 
within  ■•  not,  how  e.g.  the  root  ind  could  by  adding  a 
formative  suffix  become  irid-avo-  and  indavo-  grow  into 
.  7n6av6<i  and  iridavoTrj't  and  Tridavoco ;  but  how  by  modi- 
fication of  existing  elements  /Jvid  became  ireidto — a  change 
for  which  (whatever  be  its  origin)  I  retain  the  name  of 
yowel-intensification  (the  German  Steigerung) — ;  how  iJ'Kad 
became  XavBdvoa  and  i^/fid  became  findo  by  Nasalisation ; 
and  how  \/ho  bepame  SiScafu  by  Reduplication.  At  first 
isight  it  might  appear  as  though  reduplication  must  be 
called  an  external  modification.  Undoubtedly  a  further 
syllable  is  added  to  the  word:  but  absolutely  no  new 
element  is  added:  ^apuaipm  (which  is  for  fiap-fiap-yw) 
introduces  no  new  idea  to  modify  the  old  one ;  the  old 
one  is  but  expressed  twice  over,  till  it  gets  a  new  asso- 
ciation. 


JReduplication. 

This  is  probably  the  earliest,  certainly  the  most  natu 
ral,  method  of  expressing  greater   mtensity  of  feeling. 


"Uut  for  this  very  reason,  because  it  is  the  earliest,  the 
traces  of  it  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  other  more  refined  and  subtle  methods  of  producing 
the  same  result,  which  have  gradually  superseded  it. 
These  traces  are,  as  might  be  expected,  most  common  in 


words  which  are  obviousI_Y_immfidiatal:L-6BQ?Q3.topoetiCL 
e.g.  aXaXofo) — idulo,  &c.  And  indeed  the  greater  number 
of  examples  adduced  by  Prof.  Pott*  to  prove  the  wide 
extent  of  this  principle  are  derived  from  the  Tartaric  or 

I  In  his  book  called  Doppelwig  als  eines  der  wichtigsten  Bildung- 
imittel  der  Sprache,  in  which  the  question  is  treated  in  the  most 
thoroughgoing  and  most  unreadable  way. 
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Oceanic  speeches.  la  the  ever- varying  languages  of 
savages,  based  almost  entirely  on  conscious  onomatopoeia, 
Reduplication  is  almost  the  only  method  employed  to 
strengthen  the  expression  of  an  idea.  Thousands  of 
examples  are  given  by  Pott.  So  also  with,  cbildren ;  every- 
one must  have  observed  how  naturally  they  form  a  Ian; 
guage  of  their  own  on  this  principle :  with  them  a  watch 
is  not  a  watch  but  a  tick-tick,  a  railway  engine  is  not  s 
railway-engine  but  a  pufF-puff.  jSTo  doubt  much  of  this  ig  _ 
the  traditional  language  of  the  nursery:  but  this  is  no 
real  obiection:  it  shews  at  least  that  a  child  apprehends 
ideas  most  easilyjunder  these  forms.  The  first  word  which ' 
aTchild  utteii,  mama,  is  a  proof  how  natural  it  is.  If  it 
be  objected  that  the  barbarous  dialects  of  savages  and  the 
semi-articulate  lispings  of  children  can  supply  no  argu-i 
ments  for  a  scientific  treatment  of  language,  I  do  not 
admit  this  without  modification.  To  argue  on  the  ety^ 
mology  of  particular  words  in  some  speech  which  has  for 
centuries  been,  comparatively  speaking,  fixed  by  being 
the  medium  of  a  literature — ^to  connect  these  with>  similar 
words  in  savage  languages  is,  I  admit,  unscientific  and 
dangerous.  But  surely  we  may  base  general  principles  of 
language  on  a  numerous  array  of  linguistic  facts  and 
methods  of  constructing  words  observed  in  innumerable 
savage  dialects.  And  if  there  be  any  tendency  shewn  by 
such  observation,  it  is  the  tendency  to  reduplication.  Can 
we  doubt  that  mama  is  the  name  for  mother  which  comes 
first  to  the  infant's  lips  in  other  lands  besides  our  own  ? 
It  is  the  most  natural  because  it  is  the  simplest  combina- 
tion of  sounds  that  the  infant  can  make.  The  single  syl- 
lable ma,  or  da,  or  pa,  or  whatever  it  be,  is  not  language ; 
it  is  a  single  sound  which  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  a 
brute;  but  when  it  is  doubled  we  have  a  conscious  attempt 
at  language.  When  a  child  grows  up  he  ceases  to  use 
the  term  mama,  because  mother  is  the  term  used  in 
the  literary  dialect  which  he  is  taught;  but  if  he  were 
J  never  taught  that  dialpct  }ie  would  go  on  calling  hi§ 
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mother  mama,  just  in  the  maimer  of  savages  who  have  no 
literary  dialect.  The  child  and  savage  in  this  respect 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing;  and  are  just  the 
examples  we  need  to  shew  us  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
first  steps  of  any  language  before  it  has  reached  its  literary 


The  fact,  that  with  us  English  the  word  mama  is 
so  often  retained  side  by  side  with  Tnoiher,  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
modern  European  people  which  shews  so  much  tendency 
to  (partly  onomatopoetic)  reduplication.  Consider  not 
merely  the  interjectional  ha  ha,  tut  tut,  hoity  toity,  but 
also  phrases  which  in  some  cases  obviously  arose  from 
imitation  of  sound,  though  others  shew,  at  least  at  present, 
no  signs  of  such  derivation.  For  example,  ding  dong, 
jingle  jangle,  tittle  tattle,  are  obviously  onomatopoetic: 
such  derivation  is  not  so  clear  in  knick-knack,  slip  slop, 
riff  raff,  harumscarum,  hugger- muggfer,  hurly-burly,  hotch- 
potch, tag-rag,  humdrum,  helter  skelter,  and  mimberless 
others,  which  any  one  can  supply  for  himself.  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  examples  of  reduplication  taken  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin:  but  these  which  I  have  given  are 
familiar,  and  the  principle,  if  proved  for  one  language, 
is  proved  for  all.  It  is  curious  that  in  nearly  all  these  we 
have  not  simple  reduplication,  that  is,  we  have  not  the 
same  syllable  exactly  repeated.  This  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  a  half-conscious  dissimilation :  thus  we  may  explain 
the  thin  vowel  i  being  so  commonly  used  in  the  redu- 
plicated syllable.  Where  the  difference  is  consonantal, 
it  is  more  probable  that  words  originally  dissimilar  have 
been  made  more  like  for  the  purpose  of  the  jingle,  by  the 
conscious  application  of  the  opposite  principle  of  assimi- 
lation. 

In  the  Greek  and  Latin  thenwe  may  with  tolerable, 
certainty  trace  the  process  "m  the  imitative  names  of 
hirdgj^  &n.     Thus  we  have  cuculus,  turtur,  ulula,  upupa, 


e.TToi]r,  TSTTi^,  KaKKa^ri,  and  many  others,  where  the  name 


,  jRedv^lica' 
tion,  first 

-in  imita- 
tive wordx, 
then  gene- 
rally, 
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is  expressive  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  creature: 
compare  also  bulbul,  tomtom,  &c. :  other  words  express 
sound  in  general,  as  tintinndbulum,  murmur,  &c. :  then  the 
principle,  which  was  perhaps  at  first  restricted  to  sound, 
is  applied  more  generally,  e.g.  in  TrorairdX-i]  (already 
mentioned'),  in  Tai/raXo?,  prohably  reduplicated  form  of 
s/raX  to  endure,  with  change  of  \  to  1/  before  t,  in 
Tdprapo<s,  which  may  be  from  ^/rap  to  bore,  i.e.  the  very 
deep  hole:  Kapxapov,  the  Latin  career,  is  not  so  clear: 
Koa-KvX/idTia  and  quisquiliae  mark  contempt  by  t.hp.ir  jcAn^ 
plication,  things  that  are  pulled  incessantly  into  pieces: 
eincinnus  and  the  weaker  KiKiwa  are  not  clear,  but  may 
be  contemptuous  :  and  I  can  only  point  to  the  reduplica- 
tion in  furfu/r,  papaver,  cucumis,  &c.  Quisquis  is  perhaps 
more  than  reduplication ;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  first  and 

last  term  of  a  series  quis,  quis quis,  which  in  Latin  is 

no  longer  answered  by  a  corresponding  antecedent  demon' 
strative,  as  it  is  in  Sanskrit^ 

Prof.  Pott  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  he  sees 
a  relic  of  this  principle  in  that  fondness  for  alliteration 
which  prevailed  so  much  among  the  early  Latin  poets, 
Ennius,  Naevius,  and  Plautus.  They  conceived  that  their 
idea  was  more  fully  expressed  by  repetition  of  the  same 
syllable  or  syllables,  even  though  the  sense  was  not  clearly 
and  directly  intensified,  as  in  the  case  of  reduplication. 
How  curiously  they  laboured  at  this  process  may  be  well 
seen  in  the  really  remarkable  fragment  of  Naevius,  from 
the  Lycurgus, 

Alia  sublime  alios  saltus  illioite  ubi 
Bipedes  voluores  liuo  linquant  lumina. 

In  these  two  lines  the  syllable  al  occurs  twice,  li  six  times, 
hi  twice,  es  twice,  in  three  times.  And  yet  the  alliteration 
is  so  cleverly  managed  by  reproducing  the  same  syllable 

1  p.  114. 

'  E.  g.  in  the  following  line  (Xala  5,  11) : 
Tarn  yam  hi  dadri^e  teshfim,  tarn  tarn  mene  Nalam  nripain, 
Qitemquem  enim  uidit  eorum,  eum  eum  credidit  (ease)  Kalam  legem. 
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generally  in  different  parts  of  the  words,  that  in  a  rapid 
reading  we  are  only  conscious  of  a  general  harmony  of 
sounds  very  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  is  only  on  close  exami- 
nation we  perceive  how  artificial  the  process  has  been. 
Summa  ars  celauit  artem.  Commonly  however  the  effect 
is  much  more  obvious :  in  Plautus  it  is  exceedingly 
frequent  and  generally  without  much  reason;  no  end 
seems  to  be  served  by  it:  it  has  become  apparently  a 
mere  trick  of  composition.  Lucretius  also  has  much  of 
it,  and  it  harmonizes  well  with  his  simple  style ;  e.  g. 
in  his  description  of  Sicily,  as  "  multa  munita  uirum  ui," 
or  in  the  line,  "  mortalem  uitam  mors  cum  immortalis 
ademit"' — which  indeed  is  rather  an  instance  of  an 
idea  wonderfully  intensified  by  reduplication  than  of 
alliteration, 
artifice.     In  his 


Even  Virgil  did  not  altogether  disdain  the 


Nou  patriae  ualidas  in  uiscera  uertite  uires 

a  certain  strength  is  no  doubt  given  to  the  line  by  the 
hammer-like  beats  of  the  «  sound.  Alliteration  is  found 
much  more  rarely  in  the  Greek  poets.  Yet  a  perfect  and 
most  effective  example  may  be  borrowed  from  the  artificial 
Alexandrian  school  in  the  well-known  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  lines  of  the  Epitaphium  Bionis": 

alal  tcCL  fjLoXa/^at  fi€P  iirav  Kara  kuttov  oKwvTai 
rjhe  TO,  yXcopa  aekiva  to  t  evQcCKl^  ovXov  avrjSov, 
varepov  av  ^movn  koI  et?  tVo?  aXKo  <pvovTr 
afi/J.e';  B'  ol  fieyoKot  koI  Kapjepol  01  <7o<pol  avSpe';, 
oirirore  irpara  6dvco/j,6<i,  dvuKooi  iv  "xdovX  KoiXa 
6vBofie<;  ev  fiaXa  fiaKpov  dripfiova  viiypeTOV  inrvov. 

To  begin  with  the  last  line:  clearly  much  of  its  match- 
less length  and  strength  is  derived  from  the  double  ev,  the 
double  /*«  and  the  fourfold  ov.  I  am  speaking  of  course 
only  of  the  artificial  helps,  and  not  ignoring  the  power  of 


1  III.  867. 


'  JIoBchus,  III.  101—106, 


P.  E. 
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the  simple  wording.  Bat  a  careful  examination  will  shew 
that  much  more  of  the  melody  of  the  entire  passage  is  due 
to  artificial  aid.  First  of  all  the  passage — naturally  in 
consequence  of  the  simile — divides  itself  into  two  equal 
parts  of  three  lines  each.  The  leading  note  of  the  whole 
is  the  syllable  ov  :  it  occurs  in  every  line  but  one,  eleven 
times  in  all.  But  in  the  first  two  lines  of  each  half  the 
syllable  av  occurs — once  in  the  first  line,  once  in  the 
second,  once  in  the  fourth,  twice  in  the  fifth,  but  not  in 
either  the  third  or  the  sixth.  In  each  half  the  av  dies 
out  by  degrees,  making  way  for  the  ov,  which  reigns  tri- 
umphant in  the  last  line  of  each.  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  a  is  an  older  and  stronger  vowel  than  o :  but  in 
Greek,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  o,  in  consequence  perhaps 
of  its  broader  sound,  is  constantly  used  as  a  stronger  mo^ 
difieation  of  a.  Therefore  the  change  from  av  to  ov  in 
this  passage  is  a  rise  in  the  scale  of  sound,  marking,  as  I 
believe,  the  rise  in  the  intensity  of  the  pathos.  And  as  if 
to  point  this  out  more  clearly,  the  poet  whilst  commencing 
the  first  clause  with  ai  four  times,  in  the  corresponding 
line  of  the  second  clause  has  written  oi  five  times,  repeat- 
ing it  again  twice  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  after  which 
we  have  neither  at  nor  av  again.  Nay,  even  though  this, 
may  be  fanciful;  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  writer 
meant  to  give  the  key  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  where 
we  have  the  ascending  sound,  av-,  ov-,  av-,  the  last  not 
occurring  again.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  principle 
is,  I  think,  unmistakeable,  though  it  is  so  subtle  that  I 
for  one  had  read  the  passage  many  a  time  before  I  per- 
ceived it'. 

These  examples  of  alliteration  are  no  proof  of  the  use 
of  reduplication  as  a  formative  principle,  but  they  shew 


'  Alliteration  of  the  most  obvious  character  occurs  to  excess  in  Ice- 
landic. For  pome  curious  examples  of  it  in  Old  English,  -where  it  is 
common  enough,  see  an  Easmj  on  Alliterative  Poetry,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  originally  printed  in  Vol.  m.  of  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  MS.,  ed. 
Hales  and  Fumivall, 
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the  natural  bent  of  the  human  mind  tQiDteDsifg 
by  repetition  of  sound.  I  now  pass  on  to  cases  where  we 
find  reduplication  employed  to  intensify  either  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  particular  words  and  roots.  Here  we  might 
most  natui-ally  expect  to  find  it  in  the  formation  of  the 
superlative  ;  and  such  is  indeed  most  common  in  savage 
dialects.  It  is  also  found,  though  not  as  a  rule,  in  San- 
skrit, e.g.  alpa  is  little,  and  alpdlpa  is  very  little.  But  if 
it  ever  existed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  it  had  entirely  passed 
away  before  historic  times,  when  we  find  the  requisite  in- 
crease of  idea  expressed  by  formative  suffixes.  Yet  even 
in  them,  as  Pott  has  pointed  out,  a  lingering  feeling  of 
the  possibility  of  the  process  is  seen  in  such  words  as 
T/3to-/t€7tcrT09,  T/3t6ouXo?,  and  the  Latin  triscurria.  Here 
we  have  reduplication,  or  triplication  rather,  in  the  spirit 
if  not  in  the  letter.  A  savage  would  have  said  hovKohov- 
\oSoiAo?.  The  more  cultivated  Greek  could  express  the 
same  idea  with  more  dexterity.  A  further  example  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rather  artificial  compound  used  by  Calli- 
machus  in  his  very  beautiful  epitaph  on  Heracleitus, 


aXK^a  (7v  fj-ev  ttov, 
^elv    ' AXiKapvaacrev,  jer pa-iroKat,  (TTroScr]. 

A  sort  of  reduplication  again  may  be  seen  in  the  very 
common  ovSeh  ov,  nemo  non,  &c.  These  are  all  superla- 
tives ;  in  all  these  it  is  intended  to  express  the  strongest 
affirmation.  And  though  here  the  reduplication  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  reason,  since  one  negative  drives  out  the 
other,  yet  currency  was  probably  given  to  the  expressions 
by  the  fact  of  their  coinciding  with  the  popular  love  for 
repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

Far  more  important  for  us,  as  entering  more  widely 
into  the  building  up  of  the  languages,  are  the  traces  still 
to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  systematic  re- 
duplication of  primary  roots  to  produce  frequentative  and 
desiderative  verbs  and,  more  rarely,  nouns.  In  Sanskrit 
such  verbs  are  regularly  formed  from  every  root,  by  redu- 
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plication.  Tims  njbudh  in  Sanskrit  means  "to  know:" 
bo-hudh  (or  bo-hudh-ya)  denotes  "  to  know  frequently/'  or 
"to  know  well"  (i.e.  is  either  a  frequentative  or  intensive 
verb),  bu-iodh-i-sha  is  "to  desire  to  know."  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  two  out  of  these  three  verbs,  sufiSxes 
ya  and  sa  are  added,  over  and  above  reduplication ;  it  is 
possible  that  when  they  were  first  so  used,  they  retained 
their  primary  sense,  whatever  that  was  ;  and  so  modified 
the  meaning  of  the  root  as  well  as  the  reduplication.  So 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  ya  distinguished  an  intensive' 
from  the  desiderative  which  ended  in  sa.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  ya  can  be  connected  with  any  root  which 
would  necessarily  or  even  Naturally  convey  the  idea  of  in- 
tensification :  or  that  sa  conveyed  to  the  hearer  the  idea  of 
wishing  apart  from  these  compounds.  Therefore  it  is  more 
likely  that  when  they  were  first  thus  employed  they  were 
formal  sufiixes,  distinguishing  indeed  one  verb  in  its  use 
from  the  other,  but  not  capable  in  themselves  of  giving 
that  intensification  which  the  doubled  syllable  did  give. 
Turning  now  to  Greek  and  Latin  we  find — besides  such 
onomatopoetic  verbs  as  Xa\ayeiv,  murmurare,  and  many 
others — intensfy^es  or  frequentatives,  for  one  signification 
often  runs  into  the  other,  thus  formed;  as  fuipfiaipeiv, 
"  to  flash,"  from  »Jfiap,  originally  to  rub,  and  so  to  smooth 
down,  polish.  Similarly  trafi^aiveiv  is  an  intensive  of 
J(pav:  the  whole  root  is  repeated,  and  the.  aspirate 
changed  to  the  hard,  and  the  dental  nasal  to  the  labial 
nasal  according  ito  rule.  So  also  yapyapi^'^v,  "  to  gurgle," 
from  t/yap,  "to  swallow"  (the  Latin  >Jvor  for  t/gvor  in 
carniruoni-s,  uora-re,  but  also  gtd-a,  glu-tire,  &c.) ;  com- 
pare the  Latin  gurgulio.  Likewise  ■Koi-T-vv-m,  "  to  pant," 
from  t^wv  "to  breathe;"  SeiBicraofiai  from  a/S'S  "to  fekr;" 
/jiepfiripi^eiv,  and  the  Latin  me-mor,  memor-ia,  &c.  from  a 
root  which  in  Greek  took  the  forms  fuip  and  fxep,  and  /^mor 

^  Or  perhaps  from  a  y/Sfis:  ootnpara  Sk.  iicd»isAi/a=Iud.-Eur.  dai- 
dvisya,  ■which  is  closely  preserved  in  BeiSiVo-o/nat,  See  Benfey,  die 
Entstehunn  del  Indo-Gcrmaniechen  Optativi,  p.  19, 
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ia  Latiu,  but  which,  is  to  be  referred  back  to  an  Indo- 
European  SMAR :  the  Sanskrit  alone  has  retained  the  s : 
thus  /lepfiripi^ecv  is  "to  be  careful,"  intensified  from  the 
simple  root  which  means  "  to  remember." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  many  of  these  examples 
the  reduplicated  syllable  is  strengthened ;  as  in  iroirrvvw, 
Bei.Si(raro/j,at,  fiaifido),  to  pant  with  eagerness,  koikvWo), 
iToi^vcraa),  irafrraXKo),  SatSdXXeo :  in  the  nouns  XatX,a;-<|r, 
whirlwind,  from  t/Xafi,  to  seize,  /j.aifidKTrj<i,  whence  the 
Attic  month  fiai/naKTi^plMv,  probably  in  po-pul-us,  the  tree, 
from  n/spaV,  and  others.  In  these  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  feeling  of  their  origin  survived  until  historic 
times;  that  men  were  conscious  in  using  these  woi-ds  that 
they  were  employing  intensives,  and  felt  their  relation  to 
the  simple  root  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  (much 
rarer)  strengthening  of  the  radical  syllable :  in  aK-wK-rj 
from  \/aK,  something  very  sharp,  in  dya)yc(;  and  dyeoyij, 
where  the  reason  is  not  plain :  though  it  is  in  ottwttjj  and 
oScoSt] ;  and  in  the  irregular  lengthening  eB-mS-r^  from  /\/eS, 
clearly  on  the  analogy  of  the  others.  The  accent,  which 
in  all  is  on  the  last  syllable,  may  possibly  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  But  there  are  others  where  we  find  the 
reduplicated  syllable  weakened,  as  in  fiepfxnipi^eiv  and 
memor ;  in  KiKivvof,  a  curl  (compared  with  the  Latin 
cincinnus,  whence  Cincinnatus),  in  su-surrus;  in  Keapa^, 
K6Kpv^ako<i,  a  thick  covering,  in  reravo'^,  in  ^e^aiov,  and 
/Se/SjjXos  (each  from  BA,  the  first  that  which  may  be  gone 
upon  with  physical,  the  latter  with  ceremonial  impunity), 
the  radical  vowel  has  been  allowed  to  sink  to  e :  in  riBrivrj, 
in  TLdo'i  and  Ttdda-o^,  tame,  all  probably  from  JOa  to  milk; 
in  many  Latin  verbs,  titillare  (compare  Greek  TiWeiv), 
titubare,  &c.,  the  vowel  is  the  weakest  of  alP.  In  all  such 
words  the  feeling  of  their  origin  was  gradually  passing 
out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  the  emphasis  had  ceased  to  be 
laid  on  the  reduplicated  syllable,  as  it  must  have  been 


I  See  p.  114. 


>  See  Leo  Mever,  i.  417—429. 
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at  first  when  it  was.  the  significant  part  of  the  compound ; 
and  hence  the  syllable  became  weakened.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  change  which  passes  by  degrees  over  all 
language ;  that  which  was  originally  formative  loses  its 
signification,  and  bepomes  only  mechanical;  the  living 
principle  passes  out,  and  deadness  comes  on.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a  numerous  list  of  verbs  where  this  deadness 
is  almost  perfect:  in  some  the  intensive  or  desiderative 
force  has  merely  died  out ;  in  others  the  no  longer  signi- 
ficant form  seems  to  have  been  used  to  express  a  different 
idea.  Such  verbs  .are  fiiiJ.io/j.M .(Greek  \/fie,  Indo-Euro- 
pean MA,  "  to  measure  "),  which  seems  originally  to  ha,ve 
signified  "I  frequently  measure  myself,"  and  thus,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  "to  measure  myself  by  some  one,  to  copy 
or  imitate ;"  where  the  frequentative  force  is  perfectly  lost. 
The  Latin  mnior  and  imago  are  not  improbably  blunted 
forms  of  mi-mitor  and  mi-mago^,  and  so  formed  originally 
on  the  same  principle  Trom  tEe^same  root,  which  is  found 
in  me-tior  and  strengthened  in  mensa  and  mensura.  As 
fiifieo/iai  stands  by  regular  phonetic  change  for  /j,i-/j,a-yo- 
/j-ai,  it  exactly  corresponds  in  form  to  bo-hhvd-ya,  men- 
tioned above. 

In  such  verbs  as  StSa'cr/cw,  apapiaKto,  (fee,  the  intensive 
force  seems  not  only  to  be  lost,  but  a  causal  sense  to  have 
taken  its  place — unless  indeed  they  are  to  be  explained  as 
desideratiyes — the  terminational  ana  correspond ingto  the 
sa  of  bubodhisha,  so  that  dpapiaiua  should  mean  "I  desire 
something  to  fit,"  hLhda-KW,  "I  desire  some  one  to  think." 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  these  forms  should  be  connected 
with  another  very  important  cksSof  verbs :  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  this  same  prmdiple  of  reduplication  is  em- 
ployed, but  for  a  more  linmed  object.  I  mean  such  verbs 
as  BiBm/M  and  rlBrj/ii  in  Greek.  In  these  verbs  it  will  be 
observed  that  reduplication  is  found  only  in  the  present 
tense   and  the  closely  connected  imperfect;   not  in  tha 


*  See  however  Corssen,  K.  B.  252. 
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future  hmcrai  or  the  aorist  ehasKa  and  ehcov,  whilst  the  re- 
duplication of  the  perfect  is  different  in  its  nature.  But 
in  the  intensiyes,  which  I  have  instanced  above,  the  redu- 
plication passes  through  all  the_tenses,__although  their 
occurrence  is  not  frequent.  In  fact,  in  them  the  redupli- 
^ted  verb  is  practically  a  new  root ;  in  these  others  the 
reduplication  is  an  accident  of  the  present  tense.  How  is 
this  difference  to  be  explained  ? 

All  language  must  of  course  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
incomplete  from  the  complete  stage  of  action,  the  "  is 
doing"  from  the  "is  done,"  the  '•/Ir/veadai,  from  the  elvai. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  sufficient  to  express  all  our 
conceptions  with  sufficient  clearness.  In  describing  an 
incomplete  action  we  require  often  to  expreaaadlfitheiLthe. 
operation  is  "v^r  ^"  "■  T^O^^^lt'  "^  requires  tiine^;  whether 
it  is  momentary  or  lasting— to  distinguish  the  "I  do" 
from  the  "I  am  doing,''  the  i^evecrdai,  from  the  yiiyvecrGai. 
Thus  then  we  have  three  stages  of  action,  so  to  speak : 
the  Momentary,  the  Continuous,  the  Completed.  And 
each  of  these  stages  oitght  in  a  perfectly  logical  language 
to  have  its  own  three  sub-divisions  in  time,  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  That  is,  it  should  possess  nine 
forms  produced  by  internal  modification  of  the  root,  with 
the  help  of  such  suffixes  as  have  lost  their  original  signifi- 
cation and  have  become  mere  parts  of  the  machinery  of 
grammar;  not  by  periphrases,  as  in  seven  out  of  nine 
times  in  the  forms  by  which  the  English  denotes  the  nine 
distinct  ideas  ;  thus  ; 


Present.     \ 

Future, 
\ 

Past.         ^ 

MOMENTABY. 

I  do. 

I  stall  do. 

r  did. 

Continuous. 

I  am  doing. 

I  shall  be  doing. 

I  was  doing. 

CoMPiETED. 

I  have  done. 

I  Aall  have  done. 

- 

I  had  done. 
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Unfortunately,  historical  investigation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  language  shews  that  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
inflexions,  derivatives,  and  the  rest  of  the  stock  of  gram- 
mar, are  not  formed  to  meet  previously-felt  logical  needs. 
The  order  of  the  process  is  just  reversed.  A  language 
develops  numerous  inflectional  and  formative  suffixes 
which  are  vague  and  undefined  in  their  meaning,  The 
probable  origin  of  these  suffixes  has  been  already  discussed 
at  some  length :  if  they  were  pronominal  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  original  vagueness.  If  they  were  common 
roots  something  must  be  deducted  from  the  argument. 
But  even  if  "standing,"  "going,"  or  "following"  were  the 
original  meaning  of  some  of  these  suffixes,  these  meanings, 
though  more  special  than  mere  indications  of  place,  are 
little  fit  to  express  with  exactness  nice  distinctions  of 
thought.  It  is  only  later,  when  the  need  for  more  accu- 
rate expression  is  felt  in  consequemce  of  the  development 
of  thought  and  feeliag,  that  these  forms  found  ready  to 
hand  are  taken  and  restricted  to  the  expression  of  distinct 
logical  categories';  still  not  so  entirely  but  that  some  in 
every  class  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  restriction,  and  re- 
tain their  old  free  but  indefinite  meaning.  An  example 
will  make  my  meaning  plain.  Take  the  numerous  deriva- 
tive Greek  and  Latin  verbs  ia  -sco.  These  are  commonly 
called  Inceptives ;  and  the  Majority  do  denote  the  begin- 
ning of  an  action.  But  there  are  very  many,  and  those 
apparently  very  old  verbs,  in  both  languages  where  there 
is  no  inceptive  meanimg  to  be  seen,  neither  are  there  any 
traces  that  it  ever  existed.  Such  verbs  are  /Soo-kw,  ^acr/cw, 
0peoaK(o  in  Greek,  pasco,  nascor,  &c,  in  Latin,  These  are 
in  ixse  quite  simple  verbs,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  suffix 
may  have  been^  And  it  is  very  possible  that  this  suffix 
and  many  others  existed,  before   the  need  for  inceptive 


^  Compare  Cuitius,  Convp.  Philology  and  Classical  Scholarship,  p.  20. 

^  See  the  explanation  suggested  at  page  55.  Curtius  however  thinks 
that  a  common  idea  of  progress  is  traceable  in  all  these  yerbs  :  see  his 
Elucidations,  Sao,,  p.  112. 
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verbs  was  feJt,  .with  a  vaguer  meaiiing,  which  partly  for 
that  very  reason,  partly  through  lapse  of  time,  is  not 
now  certainly  discoverable.  Such  instances  force  us  to 
believe  that  the  changes  of  form  in  language  are  not  to  be 
explained  by  reference  to  an  arbitrary  list  of  logical  ideas ; 
and  consequently — to  return  to  our  present  siibject — we 
shall  not  expect  to  find  in  any  language  exactly  the  same 
number  of  forms  as  that  of  the  above-mentioned  catego- 
ries. Most  languages  possess  far  fewer:  some  few  (especi- 
ally the  Greek)  have  more,  but  these  new  forms  differ  for 
the  most  part  from  the  old  only  in  being  produced  by 
additional  tense-suffixes,  whereas  the  old  were  not,  with 
the  exception  of  the  future,  which  always  had  sya.  Such 
later  forms  are  the  first  or  weak  aorist,  the  weak  or  active 
perfect,  the  first  passive  future ;  which  express  no  modifi- 
cation of  the  radical  idea  not  previously  given  by  the 
older  and  simpler  forms.  The  Sanskrit  possesses  nearly 
all  the  forms,  and  the  traces  of  them  which  exist  in  the 
German  language  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  they  were 
Indo-European.  But  the  Hindu  differs  from  all  other 
people  of  the  stock.  He  was  not  as  the  Greek  or  as  the 
Roman.  The  genius  of  the  Hindu  people  was  contempla- 
tive, dreamy,  mystical — not  logical,  as  that  of  the  Greek ^ 
Accordingly  the  Sanskrit  has  preserved  nearly  all  the 
grammatical  forms  which  we  find  in  Greek.    But  it  has 

1  Thus  tlie  Hindu  could  brood  over  an  idea :  for  example,  he  could 
believe  firmly  in  the  immortality  Of  the  soul  at  a  time  when  any  such 
idea  was  put  forth  by  the  best  ef  the  Greeks  with  stammering  lips.  In 
the  Bhagavadgita,  the  genius  of  the  Sanskrit  language  for  variety  of 
expression,  enormously  rich  though  it  be,  seems  almost  insufficient  to 
express  the  intensity  of  the  poet's  belief.  "  Unborn,  unchangeable,  eter- 
nal, old  of  days,"  he  cries,  "the  spirit  dies  not  with  the  dying  body. 

Like  as  a  man  oasts  aside  vestures  worn  with  age,  and  takes  to  himself 
others  new :  so  casting  aside  its  worn-out  bodies,  the  indwelling  spirit 

enters  yet  new  ones Impenetrable  is  it,  unconsumable,  not  to  be 

wasted  by  water,  not  to  be  parched  by  wimd ;  enduring,  ■  all-pervading, 
firm,  unshaken,  eternal;  invisible,  inconceivable,  unchangeable."  We 
shall  not  find  anything  like  this  in  Greek  :  the  strength  of  the  belief  is 
all  Indian.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Greek  would  have  expressed 
such  belief  as  he  possessed  more  logically :  for  logic  is  one  of  the  many 
gifts  for  which  the  world  has  to  thank  the  Greeks  :  the  logic  of  the 
Hindu  has  never  spread  beyond  India. 
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preserved  them  with  little  trace  in  common  use  of  that 
nice  distinction  which  we  always  find  in  Greek  usage. 
How  then  are  these  distinctions  of  time  and  order  pre- 
served in  the  Greek  ?  How  did  they  succeed  in  distin- 
guishing, by  simple  modification  of  a  root,  the  momentary, 
the  protracted,  the  complete  performance  of  that  which 
the  root  expressed  ?  Principally  by  means  of  Vowel-in- 
crease or  intensification,  of  which  I  will  speak  immediately. 
For  example,  take  the  Greek  root  \nr;  it  denotes  "  to  leave 
momentarily."  By  increase  of  the  vowel  t,  to  ei  we  get 
XetTi",  "  to  leave  during  a  protracted  time."  Increase  again 
to  XotTT,  and  we  get  the  completed  action.  Thus  eXnrov, 
the  aorist,  is  =  "  I  left  at  a  particular  moment;"  Xeh-ca  =  "  I 
am  leaving,"  as  a  continued  action :  Xikonra,  "  I  have  left 
and  done  with  it."  It  cannot  indeed  be  asserted  that  this 
vowel-intensification  is  thus  applied  quite  regularly  in  any 
language :  especially  in  the  second  step  there  is  extreme 
irregularity :  but  certainly  very  considerable  traces  of  a 
primitive  application  of  the  principle  can  be  found.  Nor 
again  is  this  change  the  only  method  by  which  to  ex- 
press the  greater  fulness  of  idea  involved  in  continuous  as 
contrasted  with  momentary  action ;  or,  in  grammatical, 
phrase,  to  strengthen  the  Present  Stem.  Eeduplication  is 
also  used  for  thia  end ;  and  so  at  last  we  get  back  to  the 
verbs  BiBa>fj,i  and  Tidrjfii. 

The  root  of  SiBafii  is  So,  found  in  Soo-t?,  Borijp,  &c. 
This  has  been  already  strengthened  to  S«  in  the  moment- 
ary tenses,  the  mom.  fat.  SoSo-w,  the  mom.  past,  i.e.  the 
aorist,  eSeov,  for  which  the  fuller  form  eSco/ca  was  early  sub- 
stituted ;  consequently  to  express  the  continuous  present 
and  past,  i.e.  the  imperfect,  we  require  a  new  method; 
which  is  reduplication,  and  we  get  BiSa>jj,i,  iSlSow.  There 
is  no  momentary  present  in  use  in  Greek :  a  momentary 
action  when  described  is  commonly  already  past,  and  is 
therefore  naturally  expressed  by  the  momentary  past:  or 
if  it  is  some  deed  which  is  done  once  for  all,  it  can  then 
be  expressed  by  the  completed  past.    Commonly  however 
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the  continuous-present  is  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary 
use :  when  indeed  if  is  essential  to  point  the  momentary 
character  of  the  action,  the  momentary  past  is  used'. 
There  is  no  permanent  future ;  SaScro)  being  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  express  both  instantaneous  and  continuous 
action.  Similarly  there  is  no  perfect  future;  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  periphrasis  SeBcoKux;  ea-o/iai.  In  verbs 
in  o)  however  we  find  this  future  in  the  passive — the  future 
which  rejoices  in  the  mysterious  title  Faulopost.  Thus 
XeXei'i/ro/iot  is  exactly  "  I  shall  have  been  left."  To  form 
all  the  tenses  of  the  completed  stem  reduplication  is 
again  employed,  distinguished  from  that  of  the  protracted  | 
by  the  vowel  of  the  new  syllable,  which  is  always  e :  and  so  ' 
by  analogy  this  method  crept  into  use  even  for  those 
verbs  whose  stems  were  already  distinguished  by  the 
subtler  method  of  vowel  increase,  as  \e-\onr :  a  fact 
which  shews  that  the  meaning  of  vowel-intensification 
must  have  been  fading  out  of  the  Greek  mind.  Owing 
to  the  great  length  of  this  tense— Be-Sa>-Ka-/jiL — the  ter- 
mination fell  off  without  any  compensatory  lengthening  of 
the  connecting,  vowel  being  felt  to  be  required,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  present  of  the  protracted  stem.  One  verb 
however  in  Attic  forms  the  completed.present  with  long  to, 
probably  from  its  shortness,  »/«&>,  "  I  am  come ;"  and  they 
are  common  in  Doric ;  thus  Theokritus  uses  BeBvicco, 
7re<pvKo),  and  many  others. 

1  So  Eur.  Med.  272  : 

ck  T'fji'  (TKiiBpawhv  Kal  irbaei  Bvumntinp/ 
M^Seioc  eiTToj'  r^ffSe  7^5  ^|w  irepav. 

Here  the  momentary  character  of  the  order,  "this  instant  I  hid,"  implies 
the  immediate  obedience  it  is  to  receive.  The  common  explanation  that 
such  tenses  express  a  long-formed  purpose  in  the  past  is  surely  out  of 
place  in  passages  like  this.  The  tense  is  used  because  it  is  the  nearest  to 
the  wanting  one  which  would  have  exactly  expressed  the  meaning ;  and 
distinctions  of  time  are  therefore  disregarded.  .  So  in  line  245  of  the 
same  play : 

&v^p  2',  LTav  Tots  ?pBov  ax^r/Tai  ^vvdv, 

^£w  fioKciv  iira.vae  KapUav  dam. 

Here  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  "indefinite  frequency''  of  the  action 
which  is  expressed,  but  its  momentary  character. 
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Other  examples  of  a  present  stem  strengthened  by  re- 
duplication are  yijvofj,ai  for  ji-jev-o-fiai,  root  ^ev  (jevri- 
crofiai,  iyevofj/rjv) ;  fji,l/j,vo)  for  fii-fiev-a),  existing  beside  fievto, 
mom.  pres.  from  ijfiev;  nriTTTeo  for  Tri-ireT-w,  root  irer, 
Doric  aor.  eirerov  from  which  eirecrov  is  a  weakening : 
KexXofiai,  fiifi^Xofiai,  and  many  others.  In  Latin  we 
have  si-sto,  reduplicated  from  n/sta;  gigno  formed  like 
yiyvofiai  from  »/gen,  gi-gen-o;  sero  is  se-so,  from  i^Jsa 
(supine  satum),  an  Indo-European  root,  whence  we  derive 
our  "  sow ;"  biho  from  \/pa,  by  weakening  of  p  to  b,  of 
which  there  are  other  examples  found;  thusJBoblicola 
for  Poplicola,  or  as  we  generally  have  it  with  one  p  only 
weakened,  Puhlicola :  ^Jpa  is  supported  in  Latin  by 
potus,  poculum,  &Cv  It  ■vyill  be  observed  that  in  most  of 
these  Latin  verbs  the  reduplication,  instead  of  confining 
itself  to  the  present,  has  passed  over  the  rest  of  the  tense- 
system.  There  are  examples  of  this  in  Greek  also.  Thus 
we  find  SiSacTKoa,  BiSd^ay  (contrast  fit-fivrj-uKOfiai,  fut.  /mvtj- 
cro-fiai  with  no  reduplication),  ihiBa^a,  nay  even  the 
perfect  SeSlSaxa ;  where  the  treble  d  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  the  Greek  sense  of  euphony.  These  cases 
might  undoubtedly,  as  I  said  befoi'e,  be  explained  as  in- 
tensive verbs,  which  therefore  retained  the  reduplication 
through  all  the  tenses.  But  there  is,  at  least  now,  no 
intensive  force  in  them,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they 
ever  were  such.  I  prefer  to  explain  them  on  the  same 
principle  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  above :  that  as  time 
went  on,  the  meaning  of  the  process  by  which  the  present 
stem  was  strengthened  faded  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
those  who  used  it.  Use,  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal 
in  all  questions  of  language,  did  not  require  in  .these 
verbs  the  distinction  between  the  stronger  and  weaker 
form :  the  stronger  superseded  the  weaker,  and  the  other 
tenses  were  formed  from  it  as  though  it  had  been  the 
original  form. 
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I  give  here  the  double  steps  in  each  scale  as  they  are 
given  by  Schleicher'.  They  have  been  elaborately  traced 
in  Latin  by  Corssen,  more  especially  in  his  second  edition, 
Ourtius  apparently  accepts  the  principle  of  vowel-increase, 
but  it  does  not  occupy  any  prominence  in  his  work^  The 
two  steps  are  known  in  Sanskrit  by  the  names  of  Gima 
'■  modification"  and  Vriddhi  "increase:"  and  these  terms 
have  been  frequently  applied  to  the  parallel  changes  in 
Greek :  there  would  be  more  reason  for  adopting  them  if 
the  usage  of  the  changes  were  more  harmonious  than  it  is 
in  the  two  languages.  I  will  mention  the  changes  found 
in  Sanskrit,  the  most  important  as  nearest  the  assumed 
Indo-European  changes :  and  very  briefly  those  which  have 
been  traced  in  Gothic :  I  will  then  describe  fully  those 
facts  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  which  the  principle  rests. 
After  doing  so,  I  will  state  some  of  the  objections  to  its 
acceptance  in  its  entirety,  and  briefly  consider  other  ex- 
planations of  the  facts  in  question. 

Schleicher's  scales  are  as  follows : 


Oiig.  vowels. 

First  step. 

Second  step. 

A-scale. 

«, 

a-\-  a  =  d, 

a  +  d=A, 

I-scale. 

i. 

a  +  i  =  ai, 

a  +  ai=di, 

U- scale. 

u, 

a-\-u=au, 

a  +  au=du 

According  to  this  hypothesis  these  sounds  of  the  original 
language  were  employed  by  the  different  peoples  of  the 
stock,  under  different  forms  according  to  their  different  pho- 
netic laws,  and  with  more  or  less  of  system  and  precision  ac- 
cording to  their  different  gifts,  but  with  the  common  object 
of  intensifying  the  idea  expressed  by  the  root  so  modified. 

First,  then,  Sanskrit  remained  the  closest  to  the  sys- 

1  See  page  59. 

=  Prof.  Whituoy,  Trails.  Phil.  Soc.  1873—4,  p.  315,  says  that  Curtius 
withholds  his  assent  from  the  view  which  he  himself  advocates,  viz.  j 
that  the  change  is  due  to  accent — without  accepting  Schleicher's.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Curtius'  language  {Gr.  Et.  SI — 54)  implies  at  least 
provisional  acceptance  of,Schlieiefe«r's  view:  gee  also  his  Eluciclaticmi, 
p.  137. 
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tem  of  the  original  speech,  only  varying  indeed  from  it 
by  substituting  e"  and  6  for  the  first  steps  of  the  i  and  II 
scales,  respectively:  in  the  a-scale  it  has  not  attained  to 
any  means  of  distinguishing  the  first  or  second  steps ; 
indeed  the  Indian  grammarians  say  that  there  is  no  Guna 
of  a,  only  Vriddhi,  that  is,  no  first  step,  only  a  second 
one.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  scales  is  the 
formation  of  nominal  bases  primary  and  secondary :  thus 
from  i^vid,  "  to  know,"  comes  by  regular  ascent  the  well- 
known  word  Veda :  and  the  second  step  (together  with  the 
suffix -ife,  gives  us  Vaidika,  "belonging  to  the  Vedas,"  an 
adjective  which  (minus  its  final  a)  is  now  commonly  used 
by  English  Sanskritists  instead  of  the  commoner  "  Vedic." 
A  more  full,  indeed  redundant,  list  of  derivatives  than  the 
Sanskrit  possesses  by  this  method  of  vowel-intensification 
with  formal  suffixes,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  is  in  this  power  of  forming  bases,  both 
nominal  and  verbal,  and  its  marvellous  facility  in  com- 
bining nominal  bases-  thus  formed,  that  the  genius  of  the 
Sanskrit  is  especially  manifested,  as  compared  with  the 
classical  languages.'  In  conjugation  we  find  it  applied  to 
strengthen  some  verbal  bases  in  those  persons  whose  ter- 
minations are  technically  called  weak.  Among  these  are 
the  three  persons  singular  of  the  present.  Thus  from  iji 
"  to  go"  is  farmed  emi,  "  I  go ;"  dshi,  "  thou  goest ;"  ^ti,  "  he 
goes:"  but  in  the  plural,  imds,  "we  go."  This  is  exactly, 
analogous  to  the  et/it,  el,  elai...inev:  compare  also  SiBafii 
with  BiSo/jbeV.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Sanskrit  the  ac- 
cent accompanies  the  vowel-change  :  in  the  plural,  where 
there  is  no  vowel-change,  the  accent  is  upon  the  suffix. 
I  will  return  to  this  point  afterwards.  Here  the  Greek  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Sanskrit,  for  Bi8ofiev  and 
ifiev  throw  their  accent  back  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon Greek  rule :  though  in  many  minute  respects  the 
accentuation  is  the  same  in  the  two  languages.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  here  also  it  was  originally  the  same, 
and  that  in  course  of  time,  as  the  reason  of  the  variety  be-». 
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came  forgotten,  the  distinction  in  accent  passed  also 
out  of  use. 

The  accent  is  still  found  on  the  last  syllable  in  (pafiev 
and  ia-fiiv,  but  these  two  verbs  are  again  discordant  with 
the  Sanskrit  in  having  6l/j,i  and  <f>VH'^',  even  though  the 
latter  has  the  radical  vowel  increased  in  the  singular. 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  Sanskrit  verbs  belong  to  the 
second  conjugation,  which  distinguishes  the  strong  and 
weak  forms.  The  first  class  of  the  first  conjugation,  which 
alone  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  verbs  in  the  lan- 
guage— probably  however  the  latest  in  time,  like  the 
Greek  verbs  in  w — agrees  with  the  Greek  in  raising  the 
vowel  (of  i  or  u,  but  not  a)  one  step  to  form  the  present 
stem,  Thus  from  s/hudh  we  have  bodh-d-mi,  by  the  side  of 
\/irvd,  irevOofxai.  The  vowel-change  is  found  in  all  persons 
of  the  dual  and  plural  as  well  as  the  singular:  here  the 
late  formations  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  agree.  The  first 
and  second  increase  are  found  in  the  fonmation  of  the 
Sanskrit  perfect,  without  regard  to  the  conjugations,  in 
accordance  with  special  euphonic  rules  which  may  be  found 
in  any  Sanskrit  Grammar :  thus  the  perfect  of  hudh  is 
bubodha,  where  there  is  no  further  increase  from  the  pre- 
sent stem  bodh ;  compare  the  Greek  ^/^vy,  (jjevya,  irk^ev- 
rya  :  but  verbs  ending  in  vowels  generally  exhibit  the  full 
scale :  thus  dru,  "  to  run,"  present  drav-d-mi  (for  dro-d-mi, 
by  a  regular  euphonic  law),  perfect  du-drdv-a,  (for  du- 
drdii-a).  The  increase  is  not  maintained  in  the  dual  and 
plural  of  the  Sanskrit  perfect  any  more  than  in  the  present 
of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation :  here  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  Greek  differ. 

The  substitutes  in  Gothic  for  the  different  steps  of  the 
vowel-scales  are  as  follows.  We  find  in  the  i-scale  i,  ei,  ai, 
in  the  zt-scale  u,  iu,  au.  The  reason  of  this  variation  is 
that  the  Gothic  has  no  a  to  employ  in  the  second  step ; 
and  therefore  substitutes  e  and  i  for  a  in  the  first  steps. 
Thus,  from  i^stig,  to  climb,  Indo-European  stigh,  Greek 
i^cxTix  (whence  GTeixto,  <TToi')(o!i),  we  have  present  steigaj  I 
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climb,  perfect  staig,  I  clomb ;  from  bug,  to  bend,  or  "bow," 
Indo-European  bhug,  to  bend  (Greek  <f)vy,  and  Latin  fug, 
to  fly,  i.e.  to  bend  out  of  the  original  course :  compare  the 
Greek  Tpo-rrfj  in  the  same  sense,  and  Tpoiraiov^),  we  have 
hiuga,  I  bend,  and  haug,  I  bent.  In  the  a-scale  the  Gothic 
(like  the  Greek,  as  we  shall  see  below)  distinguishes  the 
first  from  the  second  step  by  employing  4  for  the  first — the 
0.  H.  G.  keeps  d — and  6  for  the  second ;  thus  lat  (German 
lassen=io  "let"),  Uta,  lai-ldt.  Further  information  on 
the  vowel-changes  in  Gothic  may  be  found  in  Helfenstein's 
Comparative  Grammar. 

Lithuanian,  which  possesses  e  besides  a  as  a  radical 
vowel  in  the  a-scale,  has  a  for  the  first  step  and  6  for  the 
second,  like  the  Teutonic  family.  In  the  i-scale  it  has 
ei  or  e,  the  last  a  modification  of  e  produced  by  soimding 
a  fmmediately  after  it,  and  consequently  always  long'.  The 
second  step  is  ai,  like  the  Gothic.  In  the  tt-scale  we  find 
first  au  or  'ii,  which  is  a  long  0  with  the  same  parasitic  a' 
as  above,  second  du.  Au  and  du  resemble  the  Sanskrit 
in  becoming  before  vowels  av  and  ov  (Sanskrit  dv)  re- 
spectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  different  lan- 
guages. The  examples  which  have  been  given  from  the 
most  important  (except  the  Greek  and  Latin)  tend  to  shew 
that  the  power  of  intensifying  ideas  in  this  way  is  as  old  as 
Indo-European  times ;  and  we  may  now  pass  to  trace  the 
principle  among  the  Greeks  and  Italians'. 

In  the  a-class  an  obvious  difiiculty  occurs.  How  is  it 
possible  to  distinguish  the  two  steps  when  a  +  a  becomes 
a,  and  a  +  d  has  no  further  symbol  to  represent  it  ?  The 
effects  of  this  difiiculty  in  the  Latin  will  be  obvious  when 
we  look  at  the  irregularity  of  the  cases  where  the  a  has 

1  Or.  E'.  no.  163. 

'  See  Schleicher,  Comp.  p.  135,  or  hia  Lithuanian  Grammar,  where 
the  exoeSsiTely  diffioijlit  and  numerous  vowel-sounds  are  fully  explained. 

3  Examples  are  taten  principally  from  Leo  Meyer,  i.  131—162,  Cors- 
sen,  I.  348—628,  of  the  2nd  edition,  in  which  this  part  has  been  enor- 
mously expanded. 
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been  intensified.  Tins  we  have  deer  from  the  root  ak, 
which  is  short  in  acies,  &c. ;  but  macer  is  still  short  from 
mak,  macies;  the  causal  of  the  same  root  mdcero^  is  long, 
but  Idcero,  similarly  formed,  is  short :  perhaps  in  the 
case  ■  of  macero,  the  formation  of  which  is  denominative 
father  than  causal,  the  a  has  been  lengthened  on  the 
analogy  of  causals  like  pldc-are  frora  pldCcere,  which  is 
formedr  quite  regularly  on  the  Sanskrit,  and  probably  Indo- 
Eiii'opean  principle''..  Sagax  stands  by  sdgus  and  sdgire, 
p&Criscor  by  pac-s  {pax,  pdci-s),  cWueo  by  cdui,  plaga  and 
TrXrjyi]  are  Graeco -Italian  from  sjplag.  shewn  in  hr\a<^r)v : 
by  fragilis  we  have  suffrdgium,  by  ago,  ambages.  From 
these  and  other  examples  which  could  be  given  it  would' 
be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  Latin  use  in  this 
scale  when  the  a  has  been  retained  and  not  weakened 
to  e.  If  we  turn  to  Greek  we  shall  find  more  clearness. 
Thus  we  have  from  the  root  dS  (Indo-European  and 
Sanskrit  SVAD,  compare  Latin  sua(d)vis),  dSelv,  eaSa ;  from 
,  tJXaK,  XaKelv,  XeXaxa ;  from  »J\a6,  eXdOov,  XiXdOa,  in  the 
older  (Doric)  form  and  in  Doric  perfects  generally.  Thus 
we  see  the  a  restricted  regularly  to  the  perfect;  the  pre- 
sents being  otherwise  strengthened  {dvSdvw,  XdaKca,  Xav- 
SdvQ},  &c.).  The  long  a,  which  sometimes  appears  in  the 
present  of  these  verbs,  e.g.  ijKpwy,  Kpa^a,  xeKpa^a,  is  pho- 

1  Corssen  however,  i.  395,  separates  the  two  words. 

*  According  to  Scijmidt  {Zur  GescMchte  des  Indo-Germanischen  Vo- 
calismus  p.  105)  we  have  here  not  a  mere  vowel  lengthening  but 
compensation  for  a  lost  n ;  the  chief  evidence  is  the  n  found  in  the 
Lithuanian  manksztyti.  Other  words, in  which  he  thinks  a  long  vowel 
is  due  to  a  lost  nasal  are  uacillo  for  which  he  can  point  to  the  Sk. 
vanlcara  and  the  A.  Sax.  wankol;  latema  for  lanterna ;  the  termination 
-ico-  which  he  explains  as  -inco-,  comparing  longinquos,  propinquos  &a., 
so. that  obliquos  should  stand  for  oblinquos,  &B.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  many  irregularities  may  be  explicable  in.  this  way,  and 
not  be  due  to  simple  lengthening.  Yet  according  to  Schmidt's  view,  gome 
of  them  may  be  due  to  a  sort  of  nasalisation :  thus  from  original  S  +  n 
he  would  postulate  2  +  n  (i.e.  a  short  nasalised  vowel  followed  by  the 
original  nasal :  from  this,  as  nasalised  vowels  are  apt  to  be  lengthened, 
he  gets  a  +re:  thence  a+n,  returning  to  the  pure  vowel  again:  or  by 
another  step,  the  long  nasal  vowel  extrudes  the  original  nasal  and  gives 
3  only,  and  so  a  pure  and  simple.  He  gives  no  illustration  of  this  long 
list  of  changes  occurring  in  any  one  language, — but  several  instances  of 
two  consecutive  steps  occuning  in  different  languages. 
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netic,  not  dynamic ;  Kpd^a)=Kpay-y-a>,  The  Ionic  17,  the 
weakened  form  of  a,  is  similarly  used  as  the  rule  for  the 
perfect,  not  the  present ;  for  cases  like  Trnja-aa  can  gene- 
rally be  explained  like  xpa^ca:  that  is,  irrrjaam—'irTaK-y-W, 
compare  the  compound  aor.  KareiTTaKov,  There  are  how- 
ever exceptions  to  this  rule ;  thus  we  find  irify-vv-fii,  perf. 
ireTTTjya,  where  there  is  no  vowel  difference :  in  other  cases, 
e.g.  fyi^yvvfii,  where  rj  is  found  in  the  present,  we  have 
a  further  increase  in  the  perfect,  as  eppcoya.  On  the 
whole  then  it  seems  allowable  to  regard  a  and  its  dialectic 
equivalent  ij  as  occupying  the  highest  step  in  the  a-scale. 

Then  how  did  they  represent  the  first  step  and  keep  it 
distinct  from  the  second  ?  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  strengthening  the  verbal  stem  in  different  ways ;  either 
by  reduplication,  as  'ia-Trjfii  for  tn-arra-fjit,  or  by  nasalisa- 
tion, as  in  d{v)S-dv-a},  or  by  suffixes;  as  in  '\d{ic)-aK(o, 
aTT-Tfi),  tpaivco  for  ^av-ya,  ay-vv-fii,  &c.  But  very  fre-» 
quently  they  employed  a  vowel-variation  ready  to  hand, 
one  originally  phonetic  only,  but  capable  of  being  applied 
to  distinguish  different  shades  of  meaning';  that  division 
of  the  a  sound,  so  often  mentioned,  into  a,  e,  o,  which  will 
be  fully  described  as  soon  as  we  come  to  phonetic  change. 
Now  o  is  a  heavier  sound  than  e ;  so  that  while  e  is  em- 
ployed for  the  present  stem,  the  greater  intensity  of  idea 

1  This  faculty  of  language  may  be  well  illnstrated  from  Prof.  Curtius, 
note  21  on  page  31  of  Ms  Essay  on  Comp.  Philology  and  Classical  Scho- 
larship. He  there  says  (Engl,  trans.) :  "The  distinction  between  ix^/ieBa 
and  ix^/ieSov  was  surely  at  first  purely  phonic,  but  it  subsequently  got  to 
be  employed  to  separate  the  plural  from  the  dual.  And  the  Sanskrit  ter- 
mination of  the  first  person  dual  vaM  is  most  Uiely  but  a  variation  of 
the  1st  pi.  mahS;  and  scarcely  any  one  would  maintain  that  in  the  v 
there  is  really  a  significant  mark  of  the  dual  relation  (cf.  vayam, 
plur.  =  'we').  Thus  too  I  consider  Th0oi  as  a  by-form  of  irdBos,  one  which 
the  phonic  tendency  alone  has  brought  forward.  [See  however,  p.  163.] 
There  was  never  any  difference  between  e.  g.  p4v9o!  and  pdSos,  although 
a  more  refined  feeling  of  the  language  introduced  one  between  vdvSos  and 
TrdBo!.  This  is  in  some  degree  also  the  case  with  the  German  'Ablaut' 
[i.  e.  the  change  of  a  vowel  to  another  vowel  of  a  different  class  according 
to  certain  laws],  more  especially  in  its  application  to  the  formation  of 
words.  It  can  be  shewn  that  the  change  of  i,  a,  and  «,  in  the  verb 
trinken  was  there  before,  and  that  it  arose  from  very  different  reasons 
than  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  Tranl:  and  Trunk," 
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implied  in  the  completed  action  can  be  expressed  by  o ; 
as  e.g.  in  -n-epBco,  nrewopOa ;  arpe^eo,  earpo^a,  &c.  But 
this  more  frequently  is  the  mechanism  employed  in  the 
formation  of  nominal  bases.  Thus  by  irepB-a  we  have 
iropd-o  in  •n-ToXiiropdot ;  by  aTpe^-o),  arpo^t],  and  arTpo<^- 
0-? ;  by  e^-w,  ox-o-i;,  and  o;;^-J7,  and  innumerable  others*. 
Indeed  this  may  fairly  be  called  the  most  important  of 
all  the  methods  of  forming  nouns  in  the  language. 

A  slight  diflSculty  arises  here  from  the  fact  that  the 
ascent  from  e  to  o  is  not  always  (indeed  not  generally)  the 
entire  process  in  the  verb-formations  on  this  method. 
Besides  the  perfect  stem  in  o  and  the  present  stem  in  e 
we  commonly  find  another  stem  in  a :  thus  by  Terpotpa 
and  Tpi^w  we  have  erpatpov  ;  by  ecnpo^a  and  a-Tpe^w, 
effTpd(f)riv.  Now  this  stem,  as  expressing  the  simple  mo- 
mentary action,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  expressed  by 
the  weakest  vowel ;  and  so  we  find  it  in  the  other  vowel- 
scales;  e.g. 'from  Xitt  we  have  e-Xiir-ov,  Xeiir-co,  \e\onr-a. 
Clearly  we  have  this  relation ;  as  Tirpo^a  is  to  XeXonra, 
so  is  Tpe<f)a)  to  Xewro),  and  erpa^ov  to  eKitrov.  But  a  un- 
doubtedly, as  a  rule,  passes  into  e ;  and  therefore  we  seem 
in  this  particular  case  to  have  a  weakening  and  not  a 
strengthening  in  the  first  step  of  the  scale,  though  the 
second  step  is  an  increase  of  sound  above  the  first.  It 
maybe  that  the  "  Sprachgefuhl "  of  the  Greek  was  here 
for  once  at  fault ;  and  that  the  three  separate  forms  being 
all  to  hand,  e  and  o  were  taken,  not  unnaturally  upon  the 
analogy  of  the  ei,  01,  and  ev,  ov,  of  the  other  scales,  in 
order  to  gain  that  distinctness,  which,  as  we  have  "seen 
before,  the  Greeks  prized  above  all  other  people^  The  full 
scale,  a,  e,  o,  is  found  in  hardly  any  case  where  p  or  X  does 

1  See  the  fall  list  in  Leo  Meyer,  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  i.  110, 

&B. 

'  This  difficulty  is  ignored  by  Sohleielier  in  his  Compenrlmm,  p.  62, 
where,  in  treating  of  the  different  intensifications  of  a,  he  makes  e  to  0 
one  of  the  first  steps.  To  me  it  appears  certainly  a  second  step  in  the 
verbs-  mentioned  above  ;  and  in  nonns  S;^os  stands  to  Ix"  jnst  as  ardixos 
(second  step)  is  to  aTelx<^  (^f'X)  ^^^  airovS'^  to  ffireiSu  {(rwvS), 
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not  follow  or  precedeS  But  a  does  not  always  appear 
even  in  such  cases,  e.g.  \JaTepy,  f/epy,  ^/Xey,  &c.  The  fact, 
;  however,  that  p  and  \  have  generally  the  same  power  is 
interesting ;  and  may  be  one  argument  to  shew  that  p  is 
like  X,  a  continuous  central  in  Greek — not  the  vibrated  r 
of  the  Latin. 

The  Latin  is  not  without  traces  of  the  same  change. 
They  are  few  compared  with  the  abundance  of  the  Greek, 
but  may  shew  that  it  inherited  the  same  method  as  the 
sister  language,  without  the  same  power  of  developing  it. 
Thus  we  find  among  the  verbs  the  increase  from  e  to  0,  in 
moneo,  the  causal  (compare  Sanskrit  mAn-ayd-mi)  by  me- 
min-i  (weakened  from  me-men-i),  men{ti)s.  If  man-e-o 
■  belong  (as  has  been  already  suggested)  to  the  same  root,  we 
have  here  an  example,  I  believe  the  only  one  in  Latin,  of 
the  triple  form  in  actual  use,  but  with  the  distinction 
practically  forgotten.  Just  like  moneo  is  nSceo,  th^  causal 
of  7iec  (in  nets,  necis),  Indo-European  NAK.  Passing  to 
nouns  we  have  toga  from  i\/teg ;  proc-vrs,  "a  wooer,"  by 
prec-ari;  soc-iu-s  by  seq-ui  and  ad-sec-la,  and  others'". 

We  have  seen  above  that  rj  has  gained  a  place  in 
several  present  stems,  sometimes  on  phonetic  grounds, 
in  other  cases  perhaps  by  analogy.  This  gave  the  Greeks 
an  advantage  which  they  were  not  slow,  to  use.  Since 
0)  :  J?  ::  0  :  6,  another  method  of  ascent  in  the  a-scale  was 
gained  thereby.  Thus  from  the  root  (f)pcuy,  present 
ptjiy-vv-fii,  they  formed  the  perfect  epptoya  —  in  exact 
analogy,  as  has  been  already  observed,  with  the  Gothic 
lat,  Uta,  lailSt.  This  m  makes  its  way  also  into  noun- 
forms  ;  thus  from  t/irraK  (ttttjo-o-m)  we  get  ittuk-^  "  the 
hare"  (the  by-form  •mdia-am  is  perhaps  a  denominative 
verb  formed  from  it) :  so  also  dpay-o?  stands  by  dpijyo), 
"to  help"  (root  pan):  and  it  occurs  regularly  in  redu- 
plicated nouns,  as  dy-aty-o-';  and  dy-tay-r),  aK-coK-rj,  and 

1  See  Westphal,  Gr.  Gram.  §  37 :  and  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Fennell 
On  the  A  scale  in  Greek,  where  this  fact  is  established  independently. 
"  See  Schleicher,  p.  87, 
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(perhaps  formed  on  analogy  with  these)  even  i^tah-fj  from 
the  VfS.  Sometimes  the  long  vowel  e  seems  to  be 
employed  in  the  same  way  in  Latin.  Thus  we  have 
fra{n)go,  fregi,  ago,  egi,  paciscor  and pa{n)go,  pegi :  together 
from  ciliwrn  and  oc-cul-6,  we  infer  a  root  kal  to  cover 
(found  in  c{a)l-am),  from  which  we  get  caligo  and  celare. 
Satus  has  the  vowel  short,  which  is  long  in  Saturnus,  and 
•apparently  changed  to  e  in  semen.  But  with  respect  to 
the  perfects  the  origin  of  the  e  is  not  beyond  dispute :  it 
may  be  due  to  lost  reduplication;  whilst  the  other  ex- 
amples, besides  being  insufficient,  shew  no  clear  trace  of 
method. 

'  Short  e  is  raised  to  long  e,  in  Greek  rarely,  as  fii-firfk-a 
{jieXm),  and  in  such'  cases  as  rl-Brj-fii  by  the  side  of  ri-de- 
fiev:  but  more  commonly  in  Latin,  where  we  find  sedes 
(sed-eo),  teg-ula  {t&g-o),  lex  Qeg-is)  and  col-Ug-a  by  leg-o, 
serus  by  series ;  and  among  verbs  ed-i  {^d-o).  Here  the 
root-vowel  was  in  every  case  originally  a,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  other  languages :  but  it  had  changed  into  e  in  Graeco- 
Italian  times. 

Similarly  short  0  is  lengthened,  again  in  Greek  more 
rarely  than  in  Latin :  oS-coSa  is  lengthened  from  i^/oB ; 
ffTftj/tfXo?  stands  by  a-rofia :  and  the  BiSeofit  class  of  verbs 
corresponds  to  the  rlOrjfii  class.  In  Latin  uox  (uoc-is) 
stands  to  uoc-o  in  the  same  relation  as  lex  to  lego  :  perhaps 
however  the  o  here  may  represent  d:  we  have  vdk  in 
Sanskrit.  We  find  this  change  in  the  verbs  often  enough, 
as  fodio,  fodi,  moueo,  moui;  but  here  the  same  remark 
must  be  made  as  about  the  e:  persona  is  an  increase 
of  sound  upon  son-u-s,  and  sop-i-o  above  sop-or.  In  these 
two  last  cases  the  0  comes  from  original  u:  the  Indo- 
European  roots  are  SVAN  and  SVAP  respectively,  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the  0.  As 
a  general  rule  it  would  seem  that  the  Latin  language  pre- 
ferred the  simpler  expedient  of  a  merely  quantitative  in- 
crease of  sound  (a  to  a,  e  to  e,  8  to  0) :  while  the  sabtler 
genius  of  the  Greek  chose  rather  a  qualitative  strengthen- 
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ing,  like  that  of  e  to  o'.  Schmidt  would  again  assume  a  lost 
nasal,  e.g.  me{n)tior,  ue{n)sica,  scrd{m)fa  (cf,  jpofi^a^),  &c. 
We  may  now  pass  to  the  i-scale,  which  may  claim  the 
merit  of  being  the  most  perfect  and  least  corrupted  ex- 
ponent of  the  scheme,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Thus  in 
Greek  we  have  the  already  often  quoted  h/Xitt,  whence 
eXmov,  Xewra),  XiXonra )  and  nouns  formed  at  each  of  the 
steps,  \6t'\/ri9,  (at  least  in  compounds,)  for  original  Xem- 
Ti-<!,  and  XotTT-os:  i/ttiO,  etridov  and  Trt^ai/d?,  vel6a>  the 
verb,  the  noun  ireidai  and  Treto-t-?  in  compounds  like 
ireiffi^poTOi  applied  to  the  sceptre^  iri.iroi6a,  but  no  noun 
of  the  second  step.  Very  frequently  we  do  not  find  all  the 
three  stages  exhibited  in  the  verb ;  but  there  is  generally 
some  noun  to  supply  the  missing  link.  Thus  from  i\J(ttix 
we  have  ea-nxov  rarely,  but  arixe?  (nom.  plural) ;  aTeij(<a 
commonly,  but  no  perfect  in  01 :  we  have  however  the  noun 
<7Tou)(p<;,  to  shew  that  the  principle  of  the  change  was 
consciously  held  by  the  language,  even  when  not  fully  em- 
ployed.   So  from  \Ji,K  "  to  look,"  or  "  seem,"  we  find  such 

1  Mr  Eoby  (Latin  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  xxiii)  -writes :  "I  have  not 
followed  Schleicher  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  Latin  TocaliBation  ac- 
cording to  what  for  breyity  I  may  call  Sanskrit  principles.  This  method 
applied  to  Latin  seems  to  me  to  fail  both  in  basis  and  result.  Corssen's 
elaborate  treatment  of  vowel-intensification  in  the  first  volume  of  his  new 
edition  is  not  more  satisfactory :  and  on  this  point  I  can  refer  to  Curtins 
{Studien,  i.  2,  p.  294),  who,  commenting  on  Corssen's  sanguine  view  of 
the  result  of  his  medley  collection  of  long  vowels  in  root-syllables,  suffixes 
and  endings,  points  out  that  vowel-intensification  is  after  all  only  a  name 
for  the  fact  that  we  often  meet  with  a  long  vowel  when  we  expect  a  short 
one."  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  to  defend  Corssen  in  this  matter  :  and 
with  Mr  Eoby's  pithy  statement  of  the  result  of  Corssen's  work  I  agree  : 
the  cause,  however,  may  be  the  extreme  disorganization  of  the  Latin 
vocalism,  which  prevents  us  from  discovering  clear  traces  of  method 
equally  clear  as  those  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit :  and  if  it  existed  in  those 
languages,  it  must  have  been  inherited  by,  and  operated  in,  the  Latin 
also,  although  in  a  manner  which  was  early  obscured,  and  is  now  hardly 
traceable.  I  may  say  that  Curtins,  in  the  criticism  quoted  above,  seems 
to  me  to  be  referring  to  one  part  of  Corssen's  work  only,  the  "Einlautige 
Steigerung,"  not  to  vowel-intensification  in  general :  and  even  here 
specially  to  one  point  only,  the  long  a  in  eram,  eras,  &o.  Corssen  com- 
pares (inter  alia)  ({(r)ij(rSa,  &o.  in  Greek :  and  refers  the  long  vowel  to 
this  principle.  This  explanation  is  certainly  not  satisfactory:  but  I  do 
not  know  a  better.  That  of  Schleicher,  that  eram  (for  example) =es-a!/a-m, 
seems  to  rest  on  no  good  analogy. 

2  iEsch.  Choeph,  362. 
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forms  as  c/ktoi',  the  dual  third  person' ;  uo  present  el'/co)  in 
use,  but  elicmv  "a,  semblance,"  or  "^ image:"  and  the  second 
stage  is  evidenced  by  eoiKa.  Similarly  from  \/t  "  to  go," 
we  have  tjiev,  elfit,  and  oljj.o'i,  "  a  way."  ^Jki  "  to  lie,"  is 
uni'epresented  in  the  simplest  form,  which  is  found  in  the 
Latin  quies,  but  the  first  step  is  seen  in  the  so-called  per- 
fect, but  really  present  tense  Kei/iai,  and  the  second  in 
xoiTT]  and  Koifidm.  Good  Latin  examples  are  hard  to  find; 
indeed  there  is  ^probably  no  verb  which  exhibits  all  the 
stages,  for  the  Latin  verb  had  no  form  to  denote  the  com- 
pleted action,  and  expressed  the  perfect  merely  by  redupli- 
cating the  simple  base  of  the  momentary  action :  often  in 
later  times  by  the  suflfixes  -vi  and  -si  for  fui  and  esi,  the 
perfects  of  njfu  and  t/es  respectively.  It  is  to  the  nouns 
that  we  must  look  for  traces  of  the  second  step,  disguised 
of  course  by  the  Latin  peculiarity  of  pronunciation,  which 
changed  oi  into  6e,  and  that  sometimes  into  it.  Thus  i^Jid 
'prodaces fides,  feidus  (in  classical  Latin  fldus),  and  feido 
(fldo),  foidus  (Joedvjs).  There  is  leiber  whence  liber,  with 
the  second  step  loebertas  (Festus),  that  is  loibertas.  The 
root  SPAK,  to  see,  sank  in  Latin  through  /^spec  to  spic: 
from  this  we  find  in  Latin  picits :  the  German  "  specht" 
shews  that  the  s  has  been  lost,  as  well  as  in  our  wood- 
" pecker:"  and  that  i  stood  for  ei  is  most  probable  from 
the  Umbrian  peicos.  The  long  i  in  sitspicio  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  change.  We  have  the  first  step  in  deico 
(dlco)  from  \/dik ;  from  »Ji,  which  is  short  in  Uer,  comes 
eire  (ire,  "  to  go") :  and  we  find  in  inscriptions  also  forms 
like  veivos  {mvus),  leites  (lites),  deivos  {divus),  veicos  (vicus), 
which  is  formed  from  the  same  root  as  Fot/ico5  ;  but  while 
the  Latin  raises  the  radical  i  one  step,  the  Greek  jumps 
to  the  second.  The  second  stage  is  seen  in  moenera  (from 
moinefa),  which  again  passed  into  munera:  and  we  find  in 
inscriptions  such  forms  as  oinos,  coiravit,  oitile,  which  ap- 
pear in  classical  Latin  as  unus,  curavit,  and  utile.  In  none 
,of  these  cases,  it  is  true,  can  we  point  to  the  radical  vowel 
*  Odynsey  ix.  27. 
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form  of  i. 


occurring  in  any  Latin  word,  or  indeed  to  the  first  steps  ei 
in  each  .case.  We  caji  only  fall  back  on  the  analogy  of 
fi^es,  fidi^  and  foedus, — jcoupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
corl-jiption  in  the  Latin  vowels  is  of  such  old  date,  that 
we  cannot  well  expect  many  perfect  examples  of  the 
principle. 

Not  seldom  (considering  the  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  this  vowel-strengthening  is  traceable  in  Latin)  ai  is 
found  as  an  increase  of  i,  by  the  side  of  ei  and  oi.     These, 
as  .has  been  noticed  by  both  Leo  Meyer  and  Schleicher, 
are  generally  cases  where  the  radical  foim  had  early  fallen 
into  disuse ;  and  the  intensified  form  was  therefore  used 
without  any  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  original  root,  a 
root  which  must  havje  ceased  to  occur  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Graeco-Italian  history,  before  the  application,  of  ei 
and  oi  to  denote  the  first  and  second  steps  respectively  had 
become  the  .established  rule.     Thus  we  deduce  an  Indo- 
European  foot  IDH,  "  to  kindle,"  from  the  Sanskrit  ^jindh, 
with  the  same  sense  (past  part,  iddha,  that  is  idh  +  ta,  in 
accordfince  with  a  euphonic  law  of  the  language).    Now  no 
word  is  found  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  which  contains  this 
root  in  its  simple  form ;   but   several  which  contain   it 
raised  a  step,  that  is  to  aid  in  Greek  and  aed  in  Latin. 
Such  are  aWm,  alOo<;  and  aWrjp;  aed-es\  aestus  and  aes- 
tas ;  in  the  last  two  d  has  passed  into  s  before  t  by  the 
ordinary  Latin  rule.     We  must  suppose  therefore  that  at 
some  yery  early  period  of  the  Graeco-Italian  nationality 
the  root  idh  was  raised  to  aidh,  from  "which  came  the 
above-mentioned  words  ;  that  th«  simple  form  of  the  root 
then  was  lost,  so  entirely  that  no  tenses  formed  from  it 
occur  under  the  verb  affiw,  of  which  only  the  present  and 
imperfect,  that  is  the  present  and  past  continuous,  are 

I  Was  aedes  "the  place  of  a  fire,"  taken  by  the  Latins  alone  to  denote 
ahonse,  because  of  the  fires  necessaty  to  oounteraot  the  malaria  of  the 
plain  of  Laldum?  Or  .was  it  originally,  as  in  olassioal  times,  a  temple, 
from  the  use  of  fire  in  sacrifice  ?  Then  it  would  pass  to  the  general  sig- 
nification of  "a  building,"  and  the  plural  "the  buildings'*  be  used  fat 
the  more  extensive  family  house,  like  ilxjiLai  ^  the  Greek  tragedians. 
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found.  The  principle  of  the  intensification  is  lost ;  the 
formal  result  alone  remains.  ■  The  increase  of  sound  may- 
be even  older  than  the  iGraeco-Italian  period,  for  we  find 
from  the  same  root  (which  however  is  very  harren  except 
in  Greek  and  Latin)  the  Sanskrit  noun  edhas,  "  fire-wood," 
and  the  0.  H.  G.  eit,  "fire':"  in  that  case  the  root  idh 
may  have  been  lost  immediately  after  the  first  separation 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations. 

The  Latin  has  some  examples  to  shew  where  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  intensified  base  are  both  preserved :  of 
course  ai  .'has  passed  into  ae.  Such  arfe  mt's-er  and  maes- 
ius :  perhaps  also  imitor  and  aem-ulus :  a  similar  process 
of  formation  is  claimed  for  Scaevus  {aKaioi),  laevus  (Xato?), 
and  caecus^  from  SKI,  whence  (tklu  and  our  "sky"  (through 
the  sense  of  shadow,  cloud,  cloudy  sky^^natural  in  the 
porth).  Grimm's  law  is  violated  because  of  the  initial  s. 
A  root  IG,  to  shake,  occurs  as  ing  in  Sanskrit :  this 
■yvould  give  by  a  natural  transition  the  Latin  aeger,  aegro- 
tiis,  &c.  ;  the  Greek  alji<;,  whether  the  shield  or  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  aiyeipo'i,  the  quivering  tree'.  Caedo  may  be 
raised  from  the  same  root  as  ax'-^'^  '■  the  original  k  is  seen 
in  a-KivBaXa/io';.  Laetus  may  shew  the  same  root  as 
Sk.  priya-,  dear,  perhaps  "  ^iKoi,"  Goth,  frijon,  our  "  friend." 
Whether  almv,  aeuom,  are  formed  by  the  same  method 
from  I  "  to  go "  with'  sufiix  -van,  seems  to  me  doubtful. 
Quantitative. increase  in  this  scale  is  found  to  some  extent 
in  both  languages,  but  more  in  the  Latin.  Thus  from 
■\/kli  {e-K%.i6iiv)  we  have  kXItv!  and  cliuos,  kXIvco  and  de- 
clino;  <p6lv(o  is  regular  in  Homer  (though  not  in  Attic, 
like  many  similar  verbs) :  but  ^Bia-l/i^poToi  is  curious  in 
a  base  of  that  sort  which  nearly  always  follows  the  radical 
quantity  :  \/kri  gives  Kplvw,  crimen,  &c. ;  tjvi  gives  uttis, 
uimen,  and  probably  also  mntim,  the  name  for  the  climb- 
ing tree  first,  then  the  produce  of  its  fruit.  Schmidt's  chief 
examples  of  a  lost  nasal  are  db-li{n)quos,  mentioned  above, 

1  See  Sohleioher,  Cflrtius,  Gr.  Et.  p.  225. 

2  p,  91..  »  Corsa;  i.  376. 
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(cf.  \/f  and  Xvy^,  given  by  Hesychius,  and  Lith.  lenkti)', 
fli(n)go,  Gothic  hliggvan,  &c. 

Perfect  examples  of  intensification  in  the  M-scale  are 
more  difficult  to  find,  even  in  Greek.  "We  have  from 
t/iXvd  rfkvQov,  ikev{ff)o-ofiai,  and  etKfjkovda,  where  both 
steps  occur.  We  have  from  t/^vy  e^vyop  and  <f>evyet,  but 
the  perfect  is  only  irecjsevya ;  nor  does  the  higher  form 
seem  to  occur  in  any  noun.  So  also  from  tjcrv  was  formed 
aevco,  and  from  i^'xy  %eyo),  where  the  v  however  passed 
into  the  digamma,  which  was  lost 'in  common  Greek,  and 
Xeto  remained :  but  we  still  have  p^ei;ff«a  in  the  future* 
Similarly  from  V^u  is  few.  From  \/pv  and  tjirvv  we  have, 
beside  pio)  and  irvea,  pevfia  and  irvevjia  as  first  steps,  then 
porj  (for  potrj  that  is  pov  +  rj),  worj  (ttvoFij,  Trvov  +  rj)  for 
second  steps :  similarly  ^oavov  from  \J^v.  The  two  steps 
are  found  without  any  radical  form  occurring  in  (nrevia, 
airovB]] :  it  is  probable  however  from  the  identity  of  meaji- 
ing  that  the  simple  form  is  found  in  the  Latin  stvd-iimit 
and  there  are  examples  of  the  transition  from  t  to  tt.  So 
also  we  find  aKoKovdo^  beside  KeXevOof,  where  the  simple 
form  is  very  uncertain*.  From  n/litg,  seen  in  Latin  lug-u-^ 
hris,  lug-eo,  we  have  \vyp6<;,  and  \eu7a\e0s,  but  \0t76?,  not 
\0w70s :  and  by  a  similarly  irregular  variation  \ot/j.6i  may 
be  connected  with  ^/Xv. 

In  classical  Latin  all  distinction  between  the  two  stepa 
is  lost,  because  both  eu  and  ou  passed  iato  u.  From  ijjlu 
we  find  fle(u)-o,  where  the  u  afterwards  dropped  out,  as 
was  natural  between  two  vowels ;  though  it  might  equally 
well,  and  perhaps  at  first  did,  take  the  vowel  sound  :  from 
the  same  root  we  have  flovi-ius,  a  river,  and  fiwmen,  where 
the  step  is  uncertain.  Thei:e  is  the  same  uncertainty 
about  nutus  from  NU ;  we  have  eu  in  vevw.  According  to 
Corssen  the  u  has  very  frequently  fallen  out  after  0 ;  e.g. 
in  po(u)ena,  from  pu,  to  cleanse,  in  pUtus  and  the  nomir 
nal  verb  pUto,  to  clear,  physically,  a  vine,  and  mentally, 
any  subject  thought  ov^r,  (piitare  rationes,  to  clear  one's 
1  See  Benfey,  Gr.  Wwrz,  Lexicon,  11.  319, 
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accounts,  is  transitional  between  the  two) ;  and  the  long 
u  in.  purus  and  punio  is  doubtless  from  a  similar  oe, 
a  diphthong  which  however  itself  more  commonly  arises 
from  01.  Similarly  from  MU  we  have  mo(u)erus  or  murus. 
Corssen  has  recovered  from  inscriptions  old  proper  names, 
such  as  Teurisci,  Leucesie  (apparently  from  LUK,  whence 
Xev/to?),  and  the  Greeks  transliterated  Lucius  into  AevKio<!, 
which  however  may  be  only  on  analogy.  Ou  is  found 
more  frequently  in  the  inscriptions,  as  Loucina,  Loucania, 
ious  (for  ius,  iv/ris),  ioudex,  &c.  For  duco  we  find  douco, 
where  we  should  rather  have  expected  deuco  as  the  first 
step:  perhaps  ou  superseded  in  this  and  other  places  an 
original  eu,  by  the  assimilating  force  of  the  u  upon  the  e'- 
Just  as  in  the  i-scale  we  found  an  archaic  increase  to 
ai,  so  also  we  find  au  in  the  tt-scale  :  a  good  instance  is 
seen  in  av^avoa  and  augeo,  the  simplest  form  of  which,  UG, 
is  preserved  in  wy-t-jj?  and  Sanskrit  ug-ra,  "powerful." 
The  sense  "to  increase"  was  probably  the  original  one"; 
but  while  the  simple  form  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  re- 
stricted to  bodily  growth  and  health,  the  strengthened 
form  retained  the  wider  sense,  and  the  connection  between 
the  two  was  lost.  Navis,  vav<;,  may  come  from  a  root  nu 
(Schleicher)  or  snu  (Curtius) ;  the  original  s  however  must 
have  been  lost  in  all  the  languages.  The  Latin  Aurora 
was  originally  Aus-osa,  a  strengthened  form  from  us,  "  to 
bum,"  already  mentioned.  SKU,  to  cover,  is  seen  in  <TKev- 
09,  and  in  Kev-ffa>  with  the  loss  of  the  s,  and  perhaps  with 
av  in  KavcTia :  s  has  also  fallen  off  in  cau-os,  cau-ea,  caulae, 
&c.,  all  apparently  from  the  same  root.  From  LU  to  wash 
(as  in  lH-ere,  and  \v6pov),  we  have  lau-tus  (but  in  Greek 
Xov-eiv) :  from  KU,  seen  in  tipvca,  we  have  raucus :  from  PU 
to  strike  (Greek  •jra{f)-ico)  we  have  pau-ire_  and  pau- 
imentum:  from  the  other  PU  mentioned  above  we  have 
pa-eni-tet,  as  well  as  po-ena:  there  seems  to  be  even  a 
third  root  of  the  same  form,  expressing  rottenness,  in  pH- 
tris,  pa-edor,  and  pu-s,  pu-tere :  it  is  the  German  faul,  our 
1  Schleicher,  p.  93.  »  Gr.  Et.  No.  159. 
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"foul,"  in  the  old  sense  of  crumbling,  decayed,  which  it 
retains  in  Cumberland,  e.g.  Foulsyke :  apparently"  also 
Foulmire,  for  foul  mere,  not  far  from  Cambridge.  The 
derivatives  of  KUP,  to  trade,  are  numerous,  the  simple  form 
may  be  found  in  cup-io,  and  is  in  caup-o  and  cop-a,  where 
the  change  from  au  to  o  is  regular :  but  a  comparison  of 
Kdir-r]Xo<!  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  original  form  was 
KAP :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Teutonic  :  in  0.  H.  G. 
we  have  chauf-an,  and  also  kouf-on,  the  modern  kaufen : 
in  Danish  we  have  Copenhagen :  the  variations  in  English 
of  this  root  are  well  known  ;  the  names  "  Chapman," 
" Copeman,"  and  probably  "Cooper;"  the  market  places, 
"Cheapside,"  "Chepstow"  (contrast  Stow-market),  "Chip- 
ping" Norton ;  and  the  verbs  to  chaffer  and  to  chop  (of 
horses,  or  of  the  wind) '. 

There  is  the  same  quantitative  increase  of  u  as  of  I ; 
thajt  is,  we  often  find  u  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  without 
being  able  to  say  it  is  a  contraction  of  au,  eu,  or  ou.  Thus 
we  have  (jtvai'i  but  <pvXov,  Kho^,  but  o-kuto?,  from  SKU 
mentioned  above :  from  dhu  we  have  6v'o^  but  dvfio^,  and 
in  lisAin  fumus  audfunus :  we  have  ruber  and  rufus,  Ru- 
pilius  and  rupes,  pronuha  and  nvho. 

I  have  thus  given  examples  to  support  the  doctrine 
that  these  vowel-changes  were  consciously  made  first  by 
the  Indo-European  people  to  express  some  modification 
of  idea :  that  this  principle  was  received  from  them  and 
employed  in  the  same  way  by  their  descendants.  We  have 
seen  that  both  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek  verbs  traces  of  a 
common  purpose  exist:  and  these  are  supported  by  the 
changes  of  the  Gothic :  thus  in  the  perfect  by  the  side  of 
olha,  ola6a,  olSe,  Xtriiev,  tare,  ia-acn  we  find  in  Gothic,  vait, 
vaist,  vait,  vit-u-m,  mt-u-th,  vit-v-n:  and  the  originals  from 
which  we  get  these  surprisingly  analogous  forms,  and  the 
parallel  ones  in  Sanskrit,  were  probably  vivaid{m)a,  vivaid- 
td,  vivaid{a),  vividmasi,  vividtasi,  vividanti'.   It  is  an  obvi- 

1  See  Isaac  Taylor,  Words  and  Placet,  p.  394. 
8  Schleicher,  Vomp.  §  291, 
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ous  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  the  intensified  vowel 
here  denotes  the  completed,  as  distinguished  from,  the  in- 
complete action,  that  the  change  in  its  oldest  application 
is  found  only  in  the  singular :  and  the  extraordinary  agree- 
ment of  the  three  languages  in  this  respect  makes  it  clear 
that  this  was  no  late  and  accidental  variation :  the  dif- 
ference between  the  singular  and  plural  is  certainly  Indo- 
European  and  was  faithfully  preserved  by  the.  derived 
languages.  Yet"  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  one 
that  the  change  of  vowel  is  due  to  any  conception  of  the 
singular  as  distinct  from. the  plural.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  difference  of  the  length  of  the  terminations. 
Was  then  the  vowel  change  of  the  singular  merely  com- 
pensatory for  the  weakening  of  the  suffixes'  ?  Or  was  the 
vowel  intensified  in  the  singular  to  express  the  completed 
action  of  the  perfect,  but  not  in  the  plural  because  the 
length  of  the  termination  made  any  further  strengthening 
of  the  word  distasteful  ?  and  was  the  strengthening  of  the 
present  stem  similarly  intended  to  denote  continuous  ac- 
tion? It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  which. alternative  is 
most  probable.  In  favour  however  of  the  latter.it  may  be 
added  that  we  should  be  justified  in  believing  in  some 
intentional  strengthening  by  the  parallel  use  of  reduplica- 
tion", which  was  certainly  at  first  consciously  employed. 

1  This  is  practically  Prof.  Benfey's  doctrine,  which  he  connects  with 
the  accent.  He  lays  down  that  the  accent  naturally  falls  on  the  modify- 
ing syUable  of  the  word — a  difficult  postulate :  thus  in  i-mds  "we  go" 
the'  strong  termination,  mas,  modifies  and  restricts  the  general  idea 
of  going  to  ihe  particular  going  of  some  persons  more  than  two,  and 
spoken  of  by  themselves :  hence  it  is  accented.  But  when  certain 
terminations  became  weakened,  e.g.  mi  from  ma,  they  were  unable 
longer  to  bear  the  accent,  which  then  fell  back  either  on  the  radical 
syUable,  and  strengthened  it,  as  smi,  or  some  other  modifying  element, 
if  such  existed,  as  ddddmi  (in  the  plural  dadmds),  or  a  formative  suffix  (as 
nu) :  thus  from  ■^chi  we  get  chi-nd-mi  but  chi-nA-vids  (compare  except 
for  the  accent  SelK-vv-iu,  but  Selx-vu-iJiev).  By  the  accent  here  is  ap- 
parently meant  stress  or  force,  and  not  raising  of  tone. 

2  To  this  argument  which  I  urged  in  my  second  edition.  Prof. 
Whitney  has  replied  briefly  (Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  p.  309).  He  says  in  the 
first  place  that  reduplication  is  an  external  change  not  an  internal  one  : 
and  that  it  "involves  a  coarse  and  palpable  symbolism."  I  quite  admit 
that  it  is  a  ruder  method  of  change,  but  most  nations  do  proceed  from 
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But  a  conscious  double  change  in  the  primary  language 
has  against  it  the  irregularities  of  Greek  and  Latin  (so  far 
as  the  history  of  the  latter,  can  be  traced) — such,  I  mean, 
as  •!Ti<f>evya,  in  the  perfect  and  douco  in  the  present :  and 
there  are  parallel  irregularities  in  the  Sanskrit.  The 
agreement  of  the  Gothic  in  shewing  two  steps  is  important, 
but  the  difference  of  the  vowel  systems  of  the  Teutonic 
languages  renders  it  inconclusive.  I  think  therefore  that 
such  appearances  as  we  have  of  a  second  step  are  probably 
special  developments  of  the  different  languages  after  the 
separation.  At  least  they  can  hardly  be  proved  to  be  more. 
If  we  turn  from  vowel-increase  in  verbs  to  its  use  in 
the  formation  of  nominal  bases,  we  shall  not  find  any  com- 
mon purpose  traceable.  In  Sanskrit  nominal  bases  are 
formed  in  great  numbers  and  with  great  regularity,  like 
vid,  veda,  vaidika,  mentioned  above.  Sometimes  the  suffix 
only  is  added,  with  no  vowel  change ;  these  however  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule :  sometimes  there  is  vowel  change, 
but  no  further  suffix,  as  in  paurusha,  manly,  from  puruska 
a  man,  Bauddha,  a  Buddhist,  from  Buddha.  In  Greek 
there  are  many  traces  of  principle,  but  nowise  in  harmony 
with  the  Sanskrit.  In  the  formation  of  nouns  oi  is  resu- 
larly  preferred,  as  in  aoiZr]  and  aoiSo?,  d/j,oi^7j,  koitij,  Xoi^^, 
CTOi^ri,  &c.,  ot/ios,  olvoi;,  oIto<;,  oIkto^,  \oifi6<;  (?) ;  and  even 

rude  to  more  polished  meolianiams  :  and  if  it  he  external  it  is  assuredly 
essentially  different  from  the  "  collocation,  agglutination  and  integration  ■' 
•which  he  says  (p.  304)  have  been  the  exclusive  means  by  -which  language 
has  been  {(jrmefl :  it  is  not  the  putting  together  of  two  distinct  ideas, 
but  the  intensifying  of  one:  to  say  gam-gam  as  the  expression  of  a 
vigorous  going,  is  quite  different  from  such  collocation  as  e.g.  moon-shine: 
ill  the  one  case  we  express  a  single  idea,  in  the  other,  two  :  as  is  further 
shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  complete  repetition  of  the  whole  root  had 
to  some  extent  ceased  to  be  felt  necessary  even  in  the  original  language. 
Secondly,  Professor  Whitney  argues  that  the  office  of  reduplication  in  the 
verbal  structure  is  strictly  definable.  Surely  it  is  just  as  definable  as  that 
of  vowel  change  and  no  more.  ■  Each  method  is  found  to  form  the  present 
stem,  each  is  found  to  form  the  perfect  (though  no  doubt  reduplication  soon 
became  a  special  accompaniment  of  the  perfect):  in  Greek,  causals  are 
formed  among  other  ways  by  reduplication  as  SiSdtrKu,  hrrifu,  tti/u :  in 
Latin  (andong  others)  by  vowel  change  with  a  suffix,  as  doceo,  moneo, 
noceo.  Each  is  used  with  much  original  vagueness  as  a  formative  method,, 
and  each  therefore  naturally  came  to  be  used  with  much  irregularity,    '  " 
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in  cases  where  the  other  languages  shew  the  first  step ;  as 
in  oIkoi;,  Lat.  ueicos,  Sk.  vega,  Goth,  veihsa,  in  \0t70?,  Sk. 
Tuj  and  rwja,  in  ■n-oiKiXoi,  Sk.  pegala,  &c.    The  diphthong 
et  is  rarer :  we  have  eiSoy,  Tei;)(;o9  (but  also  rol'xp'i),  oveiho<;, 
perhaps  veiico<;,  &c. :  it  will  be  observed  that  these  are  all 
formed  by  the  suffix  e?  (as),  while  the  others  had  a  suffix 
ending  in  a  vowel.   In  the  other  scale  ev  is  very  much  com- 
moner than  ov ;  for  which  however  a  fair  explanation  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  ov  so  early  became  a  single  sound  (u), 
and  may  therefore  have  been  felt  to  be  unsuited  for  this 
purpose.      We  find  7rvev/j,a,  pev/jia,  xevfia,  aKevof,  ^ev<yo% 
vevpov,  ■x^euSo?,  r/KevKoi;,  \et;«6?,  &c.,  pe'o?  (Sk.  srava)  but  also 
poo?,  just  as  x°°'^>  tbe  second  vowel  having  passed  into  the 
'ty-sound,  and  then  been  dropped :  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
formations  in  the  other  languages  do  not  agree ;  compared 
with  ^et;705  we  find  only  modifications  of  yug  and  yung : 
shu  (whence  a-Kevosi)  is  not  intensified  in  Sanskrit :  sndva 
(vevpov)   shews  the  second  step.     Not  unfrequently  the 
Greek  shews  no  change  or  only  lengthening  of  the  vowel, 
where  the  other  languages  have  vowel-change:  e.g.  vi<f>a 
and  vi<^6t6<;,  Gothic  snaivs;  k\i-  and  k\i-,  Gothic  lilaiv; 
X,i'i|r,  &c.,  Gothic  livhan;  a-ico  (in  Kaaamo),  Gothic  siujan, 
&c.     Cases  of  complete  agreement  in  three  or  even  two 
languages  are  not  very  numerous,  and  may  be  accidental : 
e.g.  Sk.  hemanta,  Greek  x'^ipif^v,  Lith.  zema:  there  is  per- 
fect  agreement  in  form   between   a-Telyaj,    crrolxp';,   and 
Gothic   steiga,  staiga;  but  arolyp^  ^'^^  staiga   differ  in 
meaning:  and  no  argument  can  really  be  based  on  such 
coincidences   as   \e'ix«>,    Sk,    lehmi,    iir-eiyo),    Sk.    ejami, 
7rX6(F)ft),  Sk.  plave,  or  of  such  isolated  words  as  -o-«-oo?  (in 
6vo(7Kco<i),  Gothic  -skmis,  or  olv6<;  (one),  Gothic  ains.   These 
facts  of  the  Greek  language  point  to  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent development  in  the  formation  of  nouns  of  a  principle 
of  vowel-variation  common  to  Greek  and  other  languages. 
Next,  in  the  i-scale,  ei  and  01  were  consciously  employed  to 
Ibrm  different  classes  of  nouns  :  in  the  w-scale  the  same 
might  have  been  expected  but  for  the  phonetic  change  of  ov. 
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But  these  different  classes  of  nouns  stand  in  no  fixed  relation 
of  meaning  to  each  other,  as  Sanskrit  classes  do  :  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  maintained  that  roi-xpt,  for  example,  con- 
veys any  more  intense  meaning  than  rec)(p<;.    No  sufiipient, 
evidence  can  be  derived  from  Latin  because  of  the  transi- 
tion of  the  diphthongs  to  single  vowels  already  mentioned: 
and  in  the  Greek  we  see  nothing  but   a  distinction  of, 
sounds  which  may  have  arisen  phonetically,  applied  to 
'distinguish  but  not  to  intensify.     Further,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  distinction  is  in  part  due  to  the. 
suffix,  as  well  as  to  the  vowel  change.    Prof  Whitney  says 
truly'  "  a  sufl&x  is  an  element  which  without  having  inde- 
pendent use  or  significance   yet   distinctly  impresses  a 
modification  of  meaning  on  the  root  or  theme  to  which  it 
is  appended.    And  if  we  allow  real  value  to  suffixes  when 
they  are  used  alone,  why  shall  we  deny  it  to  them  when, 
they  are  joined  with  internal  change  ?"    And  this  is  gene- 
rally  the  case :    Tel-)(p<!   (base  t«;)^-6?)  and  Tol)(p<;    (base 
Tot%-o)  differ  in  suffix  as  well  as  in  vowel :  so  do  pevfta, 
pelf)o<;,  pofrj,  pofo'i.    On  the  other  hand,  when  modification . 
of  the  radical  vowel  is  found  as  well  as  a  suffix,  it  is 
equally  reasonable  to  credit  that  modification  with  some 
power  in  producing  the  change  of  meaning :  because  it  has 
that  power  in  Sanskrit  in  cases  where  there  is  no  new 
suffix  at  all^. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  uses  of  vowel-change> , 
we  conclude  that  for  the  verbs  there  is  some  evidence  of  a ; 
conscious  intensification  of  the  idea  in  Indo-European,  but 
not  of  a  double  increase :  for  the  nouns  there  is  no, sufficient 
evidence  of  it ;  though  the  Greeks  did  extend  the  splitting 
of  a  into  a,  e,  o  into  both  noun  and  verb  formations  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction,  and  though  in  the  Sanskrit  there  is 
evidence  of  a  second  change,  possibly  dynamic.  The  ques- 
tion next  arises :  could  this  change  in  Indo-European  be 

I  l.c.  p.  302. 

"  Prof.  Whitney  seems  implicitly  to  deny  this ;  -which  would  surely  be 
an  error :  though  it  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  is  arguing  against 
my  opposite  error  of  ignoring  the  work  of  the  suffix. 
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phonetic,  not  dynamic,  in  its  origin,  whatever  was  its  later 
application  ?  if  so,  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  its 
dynamic  origin  from  its  use.  Now  the  possibility  of  the 
change  of  i  into  ai  and  u  into  au  being  phonetic  is  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  the  changes  of  English  and  German. 
I  quote  from  a  paper  by  Mr  Brandreth  on  vowel-intensifi- 
cation: "pri-de  (Anglo-Saxon  pryta) — a  word  of  two 
syllables  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  with  the  i  sounded 
as  long  i  in  French — has  become  pride  [that  is,  sounded 
as  ai]  in  modem  English ;  science,  which  had  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  in  Chaucer,  is  now  science;  desir,  which 
used  to  be  pronounced  as  in  French,  is  now  desire,  with 
the  e  weakened  to  the  short  i-sound,  and  without  any  of 
the  stress  which  was  formerly  laid  on  the  first  syllable'." 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  monosyllabic  words  in  which 
therefore  the  cause  of  change  cannot  be  variation  of  stress 
from  one  syllable  to  another.  Thus  "I  and  u  (pronounced 
ee  and  00)  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  been  regularly  and 
generally  increased  or  gunated  to  ai  and  au — as  in  mine 
from  A.  S.  min,  house  from  A.  S.  hiis :  so  generally  indeed 
that  we  call  the  ai  sound  'long  i"."  I  formerly  imagined 
that  this  change  of  sound  was  primarily  due  to  change  of 
spelling :  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  follow  Mr  Ellis,  whose 
argument  seems  conclusive.  He  says :  "  As  the  sound  (u) 
had  been  represented  by  the  letters  ou  in  those  cases 
where  it  changed  into  (ou),  whereas  when  (u)  was  a  change 
of  (0)  it  did  not  further  change  into  (ou),  and  the  ortho- 
graphy also  did  not  give  ou, — the  mere  accident  of  the 
spelling  naturally  presents  itself  as  a  cause.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  strengthened  by  observing  that  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  reading  was  perhaps  less  common  than  in 
the  south,  the  sound  of  (u)  in  these  words  still  remains  un- 
altered. But  such  a  supposition  can  hardly  be  correct, 
because  the  change  of  (u)  into  (ou)  is  precisely  analogous 
to  the  change  of  (i)  into  (ei),  a  change  which  must  certainly 


1  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1873,  4,  p.  279. 
>  WMti  ey,  l.c.  p.  310. 
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have  occurred  ia  the  passing  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  perio(3 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  although  it  had  no  connectior 
with  the  orthography.  In  each  case  the  change  simpl} 
consists  in  commencing  the  vowel  with  a  sound  which  if 
too  open  (that  is  with  the  tongue  not  suflSciently  raised) 
and,  as  it  were,  correcting  that  error  in  the  course  of  utter- 
ance. This  variety  of  speech  might  easily  be  generated 
and  become  fashionable  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  nol 
in  another,  and  as  it  penetrated  far  beyond  the  classes 
whom  orthography  could  affect  at  a  time  when  books  were 
rare,  and  readers  rarer  in  proportion  to  the  speakers,  the 
physiological  hypothesis  seems  more  deserving  of  adoption 
than  the  orthographicaP."  Of  course  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  a  phonetic  change  in  modern  Teutonic  dialects"  that 
the  same  change  took  place  in  prehistoric  times:  all  we 
get  is  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  change.  And  it 
may  be  further  urged,  first,  that  such  a  change  is  more 
than  a  mere  local  peculiarity :  it  rests  upon  a  fundamental 
fact,  I  think,  in  phonetics;  that  long  vowel  sounds  are 
specially  liable  to  change  because  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  voice  has  to  be  sustained,  and  the  vocal 
organs  kept  in  a  particular  position.  Secondly,  as  I  have 
said  before,  i  and  u  can  hardly  be  proved  to  have  existed 
in  Indo-European  :  and  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  these 
sounds  should  not  have  been  heard  in  syllables  upon 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  additional  stress  was  laid  ■ 
it  would  be  in  accordance  with  this  fact  to  regard  ai  and 
au  as  representatives  of  *  and  u,  which  eventually  sup- 
planted the  long  vowels :  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  sometimes  have  arisen  directly  from  ?  and  u,  with  no 
intermediate  I  and  u,  through  the  stress  falling  on  themj 

'  Early  English  Pronimciation,  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 

'  Tlie  pure  i  is  still  found,  corresponding  to  the  Gothic  i  in  Danish 
and  Swedish,  but  it  is  sounded  as  in  "time"  in  English  and  Swabian, 
and  as  in  "aye"  in  Dutch,  High-German,  Prankish,  East-FranMsh  and 
Bavarian :  u  is  still  heard  corresponding  to  Gothic  ft  in  Danish,  but  -is 
sounded  as  in  "house"  in  English  and  Swabian,  and  as  German  "haus" 
in  High-German,  Frankish,  East-Frankish,  and  Bavarian,  and  with 
further  variations  in  Dutch  and  Swedish.    EUis,.  J.c..p.-234, 
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and  causing  unintentional  alteration  of  the  vocal  tube^.. 
In  tjie  first  case  we  have  ai  and  au  produced  phonetically 
from  I  and  u ;  and  the  lengthening  of  these  vowels  may 
have  been  originally  dynamic,  but  need  not  have  been  so, 
since  it  may  have  arisen  through  compensation  or  some 
other  more  unconscious  variation:  in  the  second  case  we 
have  a  change  which  is  phonetic  throughout :  in  either 
_  case  the  final  change  is  phonetic,  but  it  may  afterwards 
have  been  used  dynamically :  but  of  that,  though  there 
is  some  evidence,  there  is  no  sufficient  proof. 

The  explanation  of  these  varieties  as  due  to  accent 
.  (urged  by  Prof.  Whitney  in  the  paper  already  referred  to) 
rests  chiefly  on  the  Sanskrit  verb-system.  This  view  is 
put  very  clearly  by  him :  he  says,  in  the  classes  of  the  first 
conjugation*  "  in  the  tenses  which  have  a  constant  accent, 
the  first,  as  hddhdmi,  with  increment  of  the  root  has  also 
the  accent  upon  it :  while  the  sixth,  as  vigcimi,  with  unal- 
tered root  has  the  accent  upon  the  class-sign.  And  in 
those  conjugations  in  which  the  accent  shifts  from  root  to 
ending,  the  root  almost  uniformly  loses  the  increment  when 
it  loses  the  accent :  thus  we  have  4mi  and  imds,  juhdmi, 
and  juhmnds,  tandmi  and  tanurnds.  In  the  imperfect  of 
these  verbs,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the 
present  by  the  prefixion  of  the  augment,  although  now  the 
augment  uniformly  receives  the  accent,  we  are  with  evi- 
dent plausibility  to  ascribe  the  difference  of  vowel  to  the 
same  original  cause :  djuhos  and  djuhuta  go  back  for  ex- 
planation to  d'  juhdsi  and  d'  juhuthd.  And  once  more,  the 
like  change  in  the  perfect  has  no  other  cause ;  we  have 
there  veda  and  vidmd,  iuhSdhd  and  hubudhimd,  as  we  have 
v^dmi  and  vidrnds  in  the  present '."  The  chief  exceptions 
to  this  uniformity  are  verbs  of  the  fourth  class  (i  conj.),  as 
ndhydmi,  where  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  which 
yet  has  no  vowel-increment :  and  the  tenth  class,  as  cho- 
rdyami,  where  the  accent  is  not  on  the  root-vowel,  and  yet 


1  Brandreth,  I.e.  p.  280. 


8  l,c.  p.  311. 


=  See  page  191. 
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that  vowel  has  the  increment.  I  do  not  press  Curtius'  objec- 
tion that  this  explanation  has  no  right  to  the  name  till  we 
are  further  told  why  then  the  accent  falls  sometimes  on  the 
root,  sometimes  on  the  class-sign,  and  sometimes  on  the 
personal  suffix.  We  may  allow  the  probability  of  a  single 
original  principle,  even  though  it  be  subsequently  obscui-ed 
in  many  cases ;  such  as  Benfey's  mentioned  above^ :  or  if 
that  principle  be  thought  objectionable,  we  may  extend  our 
faith  to  the  acquiescence  in  some  principle,  without  at- 
tempting to  say  what  that  principle  was.  So  far  as  the 
verbs  are  concerned  some  connection  in  Sanskrit  between 
increment  and  accent  is  probable  in  spite  of  all  excep- 
tions :  though  it  may  be  doubted  which  is  the  cause  and 
which  is  the  effect*.  For  the  nouns  Prof.  Whitney  allows 
great  irregularity ;  because  "  the  original  accentual  condi- 
tions in  this  part  of  grammar"  have  been  much  broken  up: 
a  statement  which  affords  no  proof  that  such  conditions 
actually  existed.  This  virtual  surrender  of  the  nouns 
seems  to  be  an  "abandonment- of  half  the  field."  Still  I 
grant  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  theory  is  sufficient 
to  secure  it  as  much  favour  as  the  other,  were  there  no 
other  drawback.  But  accent  is  not  a  term  on  the  meaning 
of  which  scholars  are  agreed :  on  the  contrary,  the  disputes 
as  to  its  nature  and  effects  are  well  known.  Perhaps  all 
are  agreed  in  considering  it  stress  of  some  kind.  But 
there  are  different  sorts  of  stress  in  speaking :  and  these 
different  kinds  may  be  combined  on  the  same  syllable,  so 
that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  whether  the  same  effect 
is  always  due  to  the  same  cause  or  causes.  Till  some 
general  understanding  has  been  reached  as  to  the  different 
elements  which  constitute  stress,  and  how  they  may  be 
expected  to  act  separately  as  well  as  combined,  it  seems 
hopeless  to  make  accent  the  basis  of  linguistic  theories ; 
because  it  is  shewn  by  daily  experience  that  two  persons 
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1  See  page  205,  note  1. 

3  It  seems  to  me  quite  aa  natural  that  pitch  should  be  dependent  on 
stiess  as  vowel-incremeut  (one  leeult  of  stress)  npoii  pitch.  I  say  this  on 
the  assumption  that  the  accentuAl  matks  denoted  pitch ;  see  next  page. 
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discussing  the  same  theory  do  not  use  their  terms  in  the 
same  sense.  The  first  attempt  (so  far  as  I  know)  to  inves- 
tigate thoroughly  the  different  constituents  of  stress  or 
emphasis  is  that  of  Mr  Ellis* :  and  he  speaks  -very  doubt- 
fully on  many  points ;  so  that  it  is  far  from  probable  that 
scholars  will  soon  reach  any  common  ground  of  agree- 
ment. Mr  Ellis  dist'nguishes  four  constituents  of  empha- 
sis, "  length,  pitch,  force,  and  form,  with  their  successions 
and  glides":"  these  constituents  can  be,  and  are  combined  in 
different  ways  in  different  languages;  in  each  language  they 
are  either  "  free,"  i.e.  variable  at  the  will  of  the  speaker,  or 
"fixed"  by  national  use;  thus  in  ancient  Greece  "length" 
and  "  pitch  "  (i.e.  raising  of  the  tone  as  denoted  by  the  ac- 
centual marks)  were  definitely  fixed  for  each  word:  but 
"force"  was  free,  so  that  special  emphasis  was  necessarily 
given  by  that  constituent :  it  seems  to  me  that  in  verse 
force  must  have  coincided  with  the  ictus  or  rhythmic  beat: 
but  Mr  Ellis  does  not  hold  even  this  to  be  necessary. 
Probably  in  each  language  some  of  these  elements  have 
coincided,  but  in  varying  combinations,  each  of  which  is 
loosely  called  accent.  These  combinations  are  not  neces- 
sarily constant  for  the  same  country.  In  Greece  (and  pro- 
bably in  Italy)  force  seems  to  have  now  superseded  pitch : 
so  that  the  stress  is  not  materially  different  from  that  in 
English:  and  seemingly  by  that  stress  vowels  originally 
short,  i.e.  Xoyot,  are  lengthened  in  modem  Greek.  But 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  "  accent"  in  ancient  Greek 
had  any  such  effect :  vowels  were  lengthened  by  ictus,  as 
addvaro';,  aTroveeadat  in  Homer ;  but  this  is  in  despite  of 
the  constituent,  whatever  it  was,  which  the  accentual  marks 
denote  :  I  follow  Prof.  Hadley  in  believing  it  to  have  been 
pitch":  and  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  the  same 

1  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1873,  4,  pp.  113—165. 

2  See  also  Prof.  Blackie's  Essay,  on  Accent  in  Language,  reprinted  in 
nis  HorcB  HelleniccB :  he  recognises  nearly  the  same  elements  as  Mr  Ellis, 
but  regards  certain  combinations  of  them  as  almost  necessary. 

3  See  his  able  paper  on  this  subject  in  his  collected  Essays.  He 
maintains  that  the  Oraeco-Italian  people  disliked  a  cadence  ia  which 
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of  Sanskrit.  In  Sanskrit  there '  is  the  further  difficulty 
that  the  accentual  marks  are  used  for  the  Vedic  hymns 
only  t  there  seems  no  evidence  that  e.g.  the  dramas  were 
ever  read  according  to  these  marks :  at  present^  I  believe, 
they  are  read  by  a  native  with  a  force  accent,  not  con-* 
sistent  with  the  marks.  The  enunciation  of  those  hymns 
may  have  been  as  artificial  as  a  modern  actor's,  and  had 
as  little  relation  to  every-day  speech.  These  are  obscure 
questions  :  but  until  these  and  many  other  similar  points 
are  definitely  settled  (if  they  ever  can  be  settled)  we 
are  in  danger  of  confusion,  by  arguing  as  though  accent 
was  the  same  thing  in  all  languages,  and  might  be 
expected  to  produce  everywhere  the  like  result.  Prof. 
Whitney  dofes  not  define  in  his  paper  what  he  means 
by  accent :  in  attacking  Corssen's  statement  that  vowel- 
increment  and  accent  [i.e.  pitch]  need  not  be  necessa- 
rily connected,  he  does  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  con- 
trary to  the  general  analogies  of  language  that  the  striving 
after  emphasis  should  produce  in  the  same  word  two 
separate  results — the  stress  of  voice,  or  elevation  of  tone, 
in  one  syllable  and  the  vowel-increment  in  another."  It  is 
not  quite  clear  here  whether  he  regards  stress  of  voice- 
(?  shewn  in  force  or  length)  as  corresponding  in  one  lan- 
guage to  elevation  of  tone  in  another;  or  whether  he 
regards  the  two  as  commonly  coincident.  I  think  that  he 
generally  means  a  force-  or  stress-accent:  most  of  his  argu- 

the  higli  and  middle  tone  were  followed  by  more  than  one  low  tone:  (by 
the  middle  tone  he  means  that  fall  which  is  heard  in  the  last  hall  of 
a  circumflex,  and  as  he  thinks  always  on  the  syllable  following  an  acute :) 
they  were  unwilling  to  hare  a  word  ending  with  a  succession  of  low 
tones,  which  (as  in  English)  tend  to  obscure  the  concluding  syllables. 
Next,  the  Greeks  after  their  separation  from  the  Italians  preferred  that 
this  final  low  tone  should  be  a  short  one ;  consequently  they  developed 
a  concluding  cadence,  consisting  of  high  tone,  middle  tone,  short  low 
tone— except  in  words  where  the  high  tone  originally  fell  on  the  last 
syllable  (as  iyaSos)  or  the  last  but  one  {yepMat)  ;  in  Aeolio  even  these 
exceptions  were  generally  not  maintained.  The  Latins  when  left  to 
themselves  developed  a  different  restriction  from  the  Greek  one :  they 
would  not  allow  a  low  tone  to  be  preceded  by  a  middle  tone,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  a  long  syllable;  so  that  their  cadence  became 
regulatiy  high  tone  short,  middle  tone,  low  tone:  and  to  secure  this 
cadence  they  submitted  to  much  more  monotony  than  the  Greeks, 
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mentation  is  pointless  otherwise :  but  if  so,  -what  becomes 
of  his  arguments  from  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  if  these  were 
pitch-accents  ?  At  all  events  Corssen's  statement  is  surely- 
borne  out  by  the  Greek:  where  in  one  word,  e.g.  "koiki- 
Xocjipmv,  we  may  find  vowel-increment  in  one  syllable, 
elevation  of  tone  in  another,  and  length  in .  a  third :  and 
the  ictus  in  verse  may  coincide  with  any  one  of  these. 

I  think  then  that  the  origin  of  vowel-increment  must 
remain  for  the  present  an  open  question. 

Nasalisation. 

The  connection  of  this  phenomenon  with  vowel-increase 
<jonsists.in  the  analogy  of  its  use:  as  iriO  is  to  treiB,  so 
apparently  is  ^  to /wd  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
nasal  in  this  position  was  not  originally  a  distinct  sound, 
but  that  the  symbol  denoted  only  nasalisation  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  we  should  have  a  strong  argument  In  favour 
of  the  dynamic- origin  of  each  change  from  the  analogous 
use  of  ;tw6'  closely  allied  variations  of  the  root-vowel.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  nasalised  vowel  (such  as  French 
on)  is  produced  with  the  mouth  in  the  position  for  the 
simple  vowel,  by.  diverting  some  of  the  breath  behind  the 
velum  pendulum,  and  so  through  the  nostrils ;  there  is  no 
real  consonant  sounded ;  this  therefore  might  seem  to  be  a 
vowel-modification  parallel  to  the  increment,  and  to  be 
naturally  used  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  some  little 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  nasalised  vowels  in  at  least 
two  of  the  cognate  languages.  We  have  the  Sanskrit 
anusvdra  (after-sound),  which  was  produced  according  to 
the  grammarians  solely  through  the  nose,  while  each  of 
the  five  nasals  was  produced  by  the  nose  and  the  proper 
mouth-organs  :  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  any  mouAh- 
organ  for  the  anusvara  points  to  an  open  position  of  the 
mouth  ;  and  the  result  of  such  a  position  must  have  been 
a  nasalised  vowel.  Also  the  Latin  n  before  s  seems  to 
indicate  a  nasalised  vowel  rather  than  an  independent 
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nasal :  thus  for  example  we  find  cesor  and  cosol  written  for 
censor  and  consul  in  old  Latin ;  and  Schmidt  is  right  in 
maintaining^  that  if  a  genuine  n  had  really  fallen  out  of 
such  words,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  replaced  it  at  a 
much  later  period.  The  variation  between  the  two  forms 
of  writing  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin  had 
no  symbol  to  represent  the  sound ;  and  so  sometimes  en 
was  written,  sometimes  e,  the  real  sound  lying  between 
the  two ;  in  the  literary  period  n  was  regularly  introduced, 
either  as  the  nearest  representative  of  the  sound,  or  be- 
cause the  nasalised  vowel  had  actually  resolved  itself  into 
the  vowel  followed  by  a  nasal.  Evidence  in  the  same 
direction  is  supplied  by  the  representation  of  some  Greek 
words  in  Latin,  e.g.  thensaurus,  Scaptensula,  Megalensia, 
&c. :  it  is  nowise  likely  that  a  pure  n  was  ever  sounded  in 
these  words,  but  the  preceding  vowel  may  well  have  been 
nasalised:  the  "naturally  long"  vowel  of  Insanus,  Infelix 
(but  mdoctus),  attested  by  Cicero',  may  be  explained 
on  the  same  hypothesis.  The  evidence  of  the  Latin, 
however,  cannot  be  called  conclusive ;  and  if  it  were 
more  so,  the  common  possession  by  Sanskrit  and  Latin 
of  nasalised  vowels  would  still  be  but  presumptive  evidence 
of  their  existence  in  the  primitive  speech. 

If  we  think  it  more  probable  that  the  nasal  in  verbs 
like  findo  was  an  independent  sound,  we  may  still  regard  it 
as  a  parallel  usage  to  the  vowel-increment'.  But  we  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  help  feeling  doubtful  whether  after  all  it 
was  not  primarily  a  verbal  suffix,  which  afterwards  in  cer- 
tain cases  slipped  inside  the  root.  This  view  derives  much 
support  from  the  phenomena  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  Thus 
in  Sanskrit  in  verbs  of  the  seventh  class  n  occurs  before 
the  final  consonant  of  the  root  in  the  present,  dual,  and 

1  Vohalismm,  p.  99.  "  Orat.  159. 

>  Bo  Curtiua  writes  {Eluddatims,  &o.  p.  137,  trana.) :  "I  oasnot  see 
that  there  is  anything  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  the  nagal  which 
we  find  in  the  v-i^eXxviruKov  falling  upon  short  vowels  at  the  end  of 
words,  should  be  introduced  into  the  middle  of  words  to  produce  a  greater 
fullness  of  tone,  like  the  extension  of  vowels  which  is  accepted  by 
every  one." 
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plural,  but  na  in  the  singular;  so  from  >^/bhid  we  get  bhi- 
nd-d-mi  and  bjii-n-d-rnds :  here,  if  the  different  position  of 
the  accent  has  anything  to  do  with  the  difference  of  form, 
it  is  more  credible  that  the  stress  on  -mas  weakened  an 
paginal  na  to  n,  than  that  the  stress  falling  on  the  root- 
syllable  changed  original  n  to  na :  and  parallel  to  na  in 
this  class  we  find  in  the  fifth  class  no  in  the  singular  and 
nu  in  the  plural  {chi-nd-mi,  chi-nu-mds) :  and  in  the  ninth 
class  na  in  the  singular,  ni  and  n  in  the  plural  (j/u-na-mi, 
yu-nl-mds,  yu-n-dnti).  These  facts  point  to  different  ver- 
bal suffixes,  which  in  a  few  cases  have  been  misplaced, 
rather  than  to  simple  nasalisation.  Parallel  to  these  are 
some  well-known  Greek  verbs.  Though  in  Latin  from 
ijshid  we  get  scindo,  in  Greek  we  have  a-KiBvij/ii  and 
^■KeS-dv-vv-fii :  so  that  in  the  Latin  form  we  may  have  only 
the  remnant  of  a  sUffix  na  or  nu  which  has  been  misplaced, 
The  question  is  difficult :  if  we  decide  for  nasalisation,  w^ 
must  probably  separate  the  verbs  of  the  fifth  and  ninth 
class  (as  truly  formed  by  suffixes)  from  those  of  the  seventh, 
in  which  alone  can  we  plausibly  maintain  the  hypothesis 
of  nasal  strengthening  of  the  root :  in  Greek  we  must  con- 
clude that  fi'om  the  endeavour  to  avoid  the  massing  of 
consonantal  sound  the  n  in  ctkivS  weis  passed  on ;  that 
(TKivB-fii  became  a-KiS-va-fu,  the  new  vowel  being  essential 
to  sound  the  n,  if  indeed  it  did  not  exist  as  a  connecting 
vowel  before  the  transposition. 

I  think  that  upon  the  evidence  of  the  verbs  we  should 
be  more  inclined  to  the  other  hypothesis — ^that  the  n  arose 
from  a  suffix,  which  became  misplaced  in  the  Latin  :  and 
a  middle  step  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  verbs  like  Xafi^avw, 
Biy^avm,  &c.,  in  Greek :  'here  the  nasal  of  the  radical 
syllable  may  have  arisen  from  a  hasty  pronunciation,  in 
which  the  nasal  of  the  suffix  is  anticipated — a  phenomenon 
not  unknown  in  language :  or,as  Schmidt  thinks,  it  maymark 
only  a  nasalising  of  the  root-vowel  in  an  original  Xa^S-o-Kw, 
or  Xa^-vm  ',  but  this  nasal  vowel  must  surely  have  passed 
into  a  vowel  followed  by.  an  indepesndent.  nasal :  and  when 
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this,  nasal  had  become  fully  established,  the  parent-nasal 
of  the  suffix  ought  to  have  been  dropped :  as  it  was  in 
Latin  :  but  in  these  few  verbs  both  nasals  were  retained'; 
or  perhaps  after  XayS-vw  had  become  Tuifi^-ca,  the  want  of 
the  suffix  became  apparent  and  distasteful,  and  so  it  was 
added  on  again :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  solution. 

It  is  true  that  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  the  nasal  is 
found  principally  in  the  present  tense,  and  those  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  present :  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  those  roots  which  take  vowel-increment :  and  this  har- 
mony seems  to  bring  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  under  the 
same  head.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  same  rule 
having  been  once  observed  in  Latin:  thus  we  h&vefrango 
but  fregi,  fractwm  ;  compare  pijyvv/ju,  pr)^(o,  pijicTO'; :  then 
the  nasalised  stem  began  to  supersede  the  simple  one, 
partly  as  in  pimgo,  pupugi,  pimctum,  wholly  in  iwngo, 
iunxi,  iunctwm.  This  argument  however  loses  its  force 
from  its  being  applicable  to  other  verbs,  which  have  their 
present  stem  alone  formed  by  undoubted  suffixes,  e.g.  ya, 
as  Kaia  (for  Kaf-yo-fii,),  where  the  future  is  Kavam  (ior 
Kaf-(ra>)  and  the  second  aorist  eKci{f)ijv,  with  no  trace  of 
the  suffix ;  or  sko,  as  j36aKa>  and  pasco,  where  the  suffix  is 
confined  to  the  present.  The  nasal  however  is  also  found 
occasionally  in  the  perfect  stem,  where  no  formative  suffix 
is  ever  found:  e.g.  in  ireirovda  tTom.  tjvad,  KeKXceyya 
from  ijKkay :  these  seem  quite  analogous  to  ■ireirotOa  and 
KexevGa.  Biit  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that  the 
verbs  lend  much  support  to  the  theory  that  nasalisation 
is  parallel  to  vowel-increment,  and  that  each  has  a  dy- 
namic origin.  ; 
Some  nouns  contain  a  nasal  which  point  in  a  different 
direction  to  the  verbs :  thus  we  find  o-rpo/iySo?  apparently 
from  ^/aTpeuj),  and  dafi.^o<s  from  ^/ratf),  and  others  which 
seem  to  be  analogous  to  Xet^t?,  Xoi^jj  and  other  cases  of 

^  It  is  tme  that  for  \anpdva  there  is  some  reason  for  assnming  a 
douhle  root,  lab  and  lamb ;  ef .  Ionic  future  M/J^fo/iM  and  the  Sanskrit 
verb  a-lamb.    But  the  other  vejbs  remain. ,     -  ' 
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vowel-increment.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  here  the 
nasal'is  not  due  to  a  suffix :  o-rpo/iySos  is  not  for  a-Tpo^-vo-<s, 
or  dd/i^o'i  for  Ta<l>-vo<{.  In  some  cases  we  find  nasalised 
and  simple  nouns  side  by  side ;  as  Trddo^,  •n-evdo'; ;  ^d9o<;, 
0vdo<}  and  /Sev^o? ;  with  some  different  shade  of  meaning. 
These  maybe  merely  phonetic  varieties,  and  as  such  they  are 
explained,  by  Curtius'.  Schmidt  thinks  that  in  such  cases 
the  nasalised  form  is  the  oldest :  that  the  n  was  dropped, 
generally  with  lengthening  of  the  previous  vowel,  some 
traces  of  which  remain ;  thus  between  ySev^os  and  ^ddo^  is 
Doric  ^aaaa,  Attic  ^fja-a-a" :  between'  "Tra^^vi  and  pinguis 
(for  which  he  would  postulate  a  Graeco-Italian  nasal  form) 
are  Trrjyoi;,  irfj^ai:  he  compares  the  old  accusatives  tw?,  Tav; 
(found  in  Cretan),  which  passed  through  tw?  (tous)  rafs,  to 
Tcx;,  ran  in  Doric.  Generally  whenever  a  long  vowel  in 
one  language  corresponds  to  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a 
nasal  in  another  (e.g.  Greek  •n-pofiijOev's,  Sanskrit  pra- 
manthas),  he  holds  that  the  nasalised  form  is  the  oldest : 
in  this  he  is  probably  right.  But  I  do  not  think  that  he 
will  find  many  followers  in  his  explanation  of  vowel- 
increment  as  a  resolution  of  an  original  nasal :  so  that  for 
example  indh  is  the  original  form  from  which  come 
Sanskrit  indh^  and.  Greek  aWco ;  or  skind  the  original  of 
scindo  and  Gothic  skaida.  As  a  rule  Schmidt  allows  far 
too  little  weight  to  the  formative  power  exercised  in  the 
different  languages  after  the  separation :  starting  from  the 
certain  fact  that  the  Indo-Europeans  possessed  not  mere 
lists  of  roots  but  genuine  words,  he  seeks  to  find  these 
words  in  modified  forms  in  the  derived  languages :  whilst 
other  investigators  are  content  to  believe  that  new  forma- 
tions from  a  common  root  have  sprung  up  separately  and 
frequently  ousted  the  originally  common  word. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  phenomena  of  nasalisation  are 
not  clear  enough  to  lend  us  much  aid  in  discovering  the 
cause  of  vowel-increment.     Where  the  analogy  of  use  is 

'  Essay,  &c.  note  21. 

s  This  argument,  however,  reguires  an  original  Greet  pav6os. 
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greatest,  there  is  the  greatest  appearance  of  the  nasal 
having  made  its  way  into  the  root  phonetically  from  the 
following  syllable,  not  of  its  having  been  a  dynamic 
strengthening.  In  the  nouns  its  origin  is  very  obscure : 
and  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  developed  out  of  a 
nasalised  vowel  must  not  be  altogether  rejected.  If  either 
set  of  changes — ^vowel-increase  or  nasalisation — could  be 
proved  to  have  been  originally  dynamic,  we  should  be 
justified  in  assuming  the  same  origin  for  the  other.  But 
since  we  cannot  make  out  a  clear  case  for  either,  we  can- 
not help  regarding  with  doubt  the  doctrine  that  they  had 
an  originally  common  purpose. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


VOWEL-CHANGE. 


We  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  phonetic  variation  in  Greek  and  Latin 
— such  change  of  sound  as  was  caused  in  those  languages 
purely  by  the  desire  for  easier  articulation,  and  was  not 
intended  to  denote  any  modification  of  idea,  though  the 
new  forms  may  in  some  few  cases  have  been  afterwards 
so  employed.  Two  different  sets  of  phenomena  resulted 
from  this  striving  for  ease  of  sound.  Either  a  new  sound 
was  substituted  for  the  old  more  difficult  sound ;  in  which 
case  we  have  the  result  of  Weak^  Articulation :  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  lazy,  perhaps  sometimes  drawling  pronun- 
ciation, an  entirely  new  sound  became  heard  in  connection 
with  an  old  one — a  sound  to  which  I  have  already  applied 
the  expressive  term  of  Prof.  Curtius,  "parasitic:"  such 
cases  will  be  considered  separately  under  the  head  of 
Indistinct  Articulation. 

Again,  Weak  Articulation  may  be  viewed  under  four 
different  aspects.  In  all  the  tendency  is  the  same ;  but 
the  results  are  different  from  the  modifying  effect  of 
neighbouring  sounds  in  certain  cases.  Sometimes  there 
seems  to  be  no  such  cause ;  here  we  have  cases  of  pure 
weakenings — ^the  substitution  of  a  weaker  for  a  stronger 

'  By  the  term  weak  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  any  weakness  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker.  I  mean  that  the  organs  are  put  into  a  position  in 
which  less  exertion  is  called  forth  than  the  old  sound  requires:  and 
therefore  a  new  sound  is  the  result.  This  may  fairly  be  called  weak 
articulation,  whether  the  speaker  be  a  lazy  man  who  desires  to  save 
his  trouble,  or  a  busy  man  who  desires  to  save  his  time,  or  an  excitable 
man  whose  muscles  are  not  under  his  own  control,  or  a  clumsy  man 
(Fennell,  Attempt,  p.  31)  who  fails  in  timing  the  muscular  motions 
properly.  In  each  case  the  organs  are  not  put  into  the  position  they 
ought  to  he  in,  but  into  an  easier  one. 
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sound;  for  no  obvious  reason  but  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  pronounce  the  old  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  spirants.  Such  weakenings  are  generally  very  old : 
the  sound  thus  affected  is  found  in  a  weakened  form 
throughout  the  whole  language,  not  merely  in  dialects 
of  it.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  thoroughly 
capricious  affections  of  particular  sounds  which  generally 
remain  unaffected,  as  for  example  when  a  in  Greek  is 
weakened  to  i — a  rare  change,  but  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
dialect — or  to  v,  which  is  almost  confined  to  Aeolic.  But 
neither  in  the  regular,  nor  yet  in  these  last  irregular 
"  sporadic  changes  (I  adopt  another  term  of  Prof.  Cur- 
tius),  is  there  any  visible  effect  produced  by  adjoining 
sounds :  and  this  class  of  changes,  the  motive  for  which 
lies  in  the  sound  itself,  will  be  considered  first  under  the 
head  of  Substitution. 

When  this  substitution  has  gone  to  the  utmost  length 
and  the  sound  has  perished  altogether ;  or  where  there 
has  been  no  substitution,  but  a  too  difficult  combination 
of  sounds  has  been  accidentally  produced  and  one  conse- 
quently has  fallen  out ;  or  where  a  particular  sound  was 
either  difficult,  or  disagreeable  to  the  feeling  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  produce  at  the  end  of  a  wordr— the  part  which 
is  always  more  exposed  to  phonetic  influences  than  any 
other;  under  these  circumstances  we  have  our  second 
head — Loss. 

So  far  the  tendency  of  the  change  has  been  all  in  one 
direction.  We  have  had  not  only  an  easier  sound  pro- 
duced by  it,  but  also  a  weaker  sound.  The  course  of 
phonetic  degradation  has  been  down  the  list  of  sounds 
arranged  in  order  of  strength,  as  far  as  such  arrangement 
is  possible :  and  though  the  scale  may  vary  in  particular 
details  for  different  languages — for  example,  the  vowel- 
scale  is  not  quite  the  same  in  Greek  and  in  Latin — ^yet  it 
remains  constant  for  each  language.  We  now  come  to 
a  different  cause  of  change-r-the  influence  of  neighbouring 
sounds.    Here  the  operation  of  the  main  principle  is  no 
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longer  uniform.  It  is  true  that  the  change  always  pro- 
duces an  easier  sound :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
■whether  that  easier  sound  is  brought  about  by  weakening 
a  strong  to  correspond  with  an  adjacent  weak  letter,  as 
"TToirai  from  ttoS-o-i,  or  by  strengthening  a  weak  sound  for 
a  similar  reason,  as  TeVra-pes  from  Ter-Fa-pei,  The  change 
indeed  is  almost  always  from  a  stronger  to  a  weaker  letter, 
except  in  cases  of  inflection  or  formation,  such  as  XeXeK-rat 
or  XeK-TO'!,  from  ^^€7 ;  the  difference  of  ease  between  pro- 
nouncing a  hard  and  a  soft  letter  is  of  little  moment ;  and 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  suffix  uncorrupted  turned 
the  scale  both  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  therefore  Xey-ro?  did 
not  become  X67S09,  as  might  have  been  expected.  But 
in  all  such  apparent  exceptions  the  great  principle  of 
phonetic  change  was  kept  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in 
the  letter.  These  variations  are,  as  a  rule,  later  than 
those  mentioned  under  the  first  two  .  heads :  they  are 
often  historically  traceable.  ■  They  are  also  not  so  uni- 
versal; not  so  essential  a  part  of  the  character  of  the 
language  as  a  whole.  Rather  they  are  among  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  dialects.  .  No  doubt  "  euphonic 
changes,"  as  they  are  called  in  grammars,  such  as  Soy/na 
and  XeKTO'i,  fractus  and  segmentum  (from  >Jsec),  are  found 
universally  enough.  But  where  the  principle  has  acted 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  where  two  sounds  have  not  merely 
drawn  nearer  to  each  other,  but  have  become  identical ; 
we  commonly  find  its  action  limited  to  one  or  two  dialects. 
Thus  TeTTa/369  or  Teaaape^  is  Attic,  but  Teropef  is  Doric, 
and  ■jriffvpe's  old  Ionic :  Krevvco  is  Aeolic  for  icrev-ya),  but 
is  not  found  in  any  other  dialect.  In  all  such  cases  we 
have  to  do"  merely  with  a  growing  tendency,  spreading 
indeed  more  and  more  over  the  whole  language,  but  acting 
most  irregularly,  attacking  a  combination  of  sounds  in 
one  word  but  leaving  it  in  another,  even  in  the  mouth  of 
the  same  speaker;  yet  still  acting  more  frequently  in 
one  district  than  another,  and  so  tending  to  produce  a 
"  dialect  "-^the  title  •^e.  give  to  the  result  of  a  bundle  of 
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tendencies  often  contradictory,  and  rarely  fully  developed, 
which  is  yet  sufficiently  distinct  from  other  results  simi-' 
larly  produced  to  require  a  separate  name  \ 

Neighbouring  sounds  then  affect  each  other,  and  iii 
two  distinct  ways.  First,  when  two  dissimilar  sounds  meet; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  both  clearly,  one  assimi- 
lates the  other — more  or  less  perfectly-^to  itself :  and  so 
we  get  our  third  head — Assimilation. 

Secondly,  when  two  similar  sounds  occur  close  together, 
and  when  a  considerable  effort  is  required  to  place  the 
organs  of  speech  twice  consecutively  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  position,  the  opposite  result  to  the  last  is  pro^ 
duced ; — which  gives  us  oilr  fourth  heaA-^Dissimilation. 

I  shall  consider  the  operation  of  these  four  tendencies 
on  Greek  and  Latin  together.  I  do  so,  partly  because  the 
relative  strength  and  weakness  of  the  two  languages  will 
be.  seen  better  in  this  way  than  if  I  treated  themseparately^; 
but  my  principal  reason  is  this:  I  hope  in  this  way  td 
make  more  evident  the  reason  of  the  changes  which  I 
have  to  enumerate :  to  throw  some  light  on  the  general 
principles  of  language,  not  merely  give  a  list  of  the  changes 
found  in  two.  For  these  principles  are  universal  princi^ 
pies  :  they  act  on  every  language,  not  least  upon  our  own: 
and  they  will  be  best  understood  by  observing  their  action 

1  Prof.  Ernst  Curtius,  in  his  History  of  Greece  (Vol.  i.  p.  27,  Eng. 
trans.),  says  that  Aeolic  is  not  a  dialect  like  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  on  the 
ground  that  it  varies  in  the  different  regions  in  which  it  is  found,  and 
has  no  nniversally  prevalent  type.  I  do  not  understand  this  distinction. 
Do  the  Aeolic  of  Asia  and  thb  Aeolic  of  Boeotia  differ  more  than  the 
Doric  of  Crete  and  the  Doric  of  Syracuse?  No  doubt,  if  we  regard  a 
dialect  as  the  result  of  homogeneous  tendencies,  we  qhall  find  many 
things  contradictory  in  the  Aeolic,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  "fixed 
law  of  sounds."  But  this  is  true  of  every  dialect.  Every  dialect  is  some- 
times strong,  sometimes  weak,  even  in  the  same  class  of  formations,  in 
consequence  of  the  incomplete  action  of  the  tendencies  which  produced 
it.  If  these  tendencies  had  been  fully  developed,  it  would  have  been  no 
more  a  dialect,  but  a  distinct  language.  In  truth,  instead  of  restricting 
the  Greek  dialects  to  two,  it  would  be  wiser  to'  extend  their  number. 
Doric  includes  at  least  two  very  marked  varieties,  Aeolic  three  :  of  these, 
the  Doric  of  Sparta  diiifers  not  very  much  from  the  Aeolic  of  Boeotia :  so 
that  it  would  not  be  unscientific  to  speak  of  five  distinct  dialects,  without 
taking  into  account  the  varieties  of  the  Ionic.  At  any  rate  Aeollo  has  as 
good  a  claim  to  be  a  generic  title  as  Doric.    See  page  30, 
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in  as  wide  a  field  as  possible.  I  shall  be  obliged  indeed 
to  consider  vowel-change  and  consonantal  change  sepa- 
rately, each  under  the  four  forms  I  have  mentioned, 
because  the  attempt  to  combine  them  would  practically 
create  confusion. 

The  following  are  the  general  results  to  which  our 
investigation  will  lead  us  with  respect  to  Greek  and  Latin. 
We  shall  find  the  first  tendency — that  which  leads  to 
substitution — felt  considerably  in  both  languages ;  it  affects 
the  Latin  vowels  much  more  than  those  of  the  Greek ;  the 
consonants  about  equally;  but  not  quite  the  same  conso- 
nants in  the  two  languages.  The  second  is  rarely  felt  in 
Greek  whether  among  vowels  or  consonants,  and  is  always 
more  or  less  reducible  to  rule :  whereas  it  is  constant  and 
highly  irregular  in  its  operation  on  the  Latin.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  utterly  powerless  over  the  strong  Greek 
vowel-system :  whilst  they  affect  the  Latin  vowels  more 
than  those  of  any  other  Indo-European  language:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Greek  consonants  have  suffered  more 
from  assimilation  than  the  Latin.  If  we  regard  the  change 
of  hard  consonants  into  soft  ones  in  both  languages  as  due 
to  the  effect  of  the  adjoining,  vov.'els',  the  results  of  substi- 
tution (as  given  below)  are  of  course  so  far  reduced,  and 
those  of  assimilation  proportionately  increased. 

The  history  of  the  symbols  employed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  alphabets  cannot  be  given  at  any  length  ; 
indeed  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  my  subject :  but 
a  very  brief  account  may  be  given,  because  we  shall  find 
in  each  language :  some  symbols  which  do  not  denote 
Indo-European  sounds.  The  Greek  symbols  so  far  as  t 
are  Hebrew  or  Phoenician" :    the   Phoenician  forms  are 

1  See  page  83. 

2  The  sounds  of  course  -were  not  borrowed  with  the  symholB :  these 
were  Indo-European,  and  had  probably  been  represented  before  by  dif- 
ferent symbols.  The  new  ones  dame  into  use  doubtless  in  commercial 
intercourse.  For  a  fuller  history  of  the  Greek  Alphabet  see  Kirehhoff's 
Btudien  zur  Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Alphabets.  Prof.  Key's  treatise 
on  the  Alphabet  though  old  is  not  yet  superseded.  For  the  general  history 
of  Alphabets  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Lenormant's  yet  unfinished 

P.E.  •   ■    .  jw- 
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commonly  the  older:  and  in  general  the  Greek  forms 
correspond  best  to  them,  but  not  always.  The  peculiar 
Semitic  faucals,  called  in  Hebrew  Aleph,  He,  and  Ayin, 
were  not  wanted  in  the  Greek,  and  the  symbols  were  used 
for  the  vowels  a,  e,  o,  as  both  their  position  in  the  alphabet 
and  their  shape  prove :  ayin  indeed  differs  considerably 
from  0,  but  the  Phoenician  character  agrees  with  it*.  The 
iod,  which  was  not  needed  for  the  lost  y,  became  Imtu:  but 
there  were  sufficient  traces  in  Greece  of  the  w-sound  to 
require  the  services  of  vau,  i.e.  F :  there  was  therefore  no 
symbol  left  to  denote  u :  a  new  one  was.  accordingly  added 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  which,  as  Prof.  Key  has  pointed 
out,  agrees  well  enough  with  the  Hebrew  form  of  ayin,  as 
distinct  from  the  Phoenician :  but  it  cannot  be  traced. 

The  symbol  H  (the  Hebrew  guttural  cheth)  was  used 
at  first  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  their  own  spirant  h,  the 
history  of  which  was  verj'  different,  until  the  use  of  a 
symbol  was  no  longer  felt  to  be  necessary.  It  was  pro- 
bably called  Heta,  afterwards  Ma.  It  was  used  with  fair 
regularity  in  the  old  alphabet  of  Thera  (about  01.  40)  to 
denote  long  e,  though  sometimes  it  retained  its  old  value  as 
h:  the  form  being  sometimes  our  H,  but  sometimes  with  the 
top  and  bottom  closed,  B.  The  notion  that  the  symbols 
H  and  fl  date  from  403  B.C. — the  year  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  Athens — is  obviously  erroneous.  In  the  Greek 
alphabets  of  Italy,  and  some  of  those  of  the  mainland, 
especially  in  the  Peloponnesian,  the  first  symbol  continued 
to  represent  h.  The  history  of  Omega  is  uncertain :  the  two 
symbols  ca  and  fl  seem  rather  distinct :  the  former  is  pro- 
bably only  op,  joined  together;  compare  our  w  or  "double 
u."  H  stands  not  for  omega  but  omicron  in  inscriptions  of 
Pares,  Siphnos  and  Thasos :  and  in  all  those  of  the  ^gean 

Egsai  sur  le  propagation  de  V Alphabet  PMnicien,  a  work  of  extreme 
interest.  Some  fittle  study  of  the  subject  is  desirable,  it  only  to  guard 
beginners  against  the  common  confusion  of  the  sound  with  the  symbol, 
and  the  consequent  nqtion  that  \Then'  one  is  changed  the  other  is  neces- 
sarily changed  also. 
»  See  Key,  p.  30, 
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islands  O  is  used  for  omega :  12  is  regularly  used  for  omega 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  only  (and  not  there  on  the  old  inscrip- 
tion of  Teos,  at  Colophon  or  at  Rhodes,  wherein  O  occurs 
for  both  omicron  and  omega).  £1  does  not  occur  in  the 
alphabets  of  Greece  proper.  These  facts  are  at  least  not 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  rj  and  a>  had  a  different  quality 
from  e  and  o. 

The  non-Phoenician  symbols  <!>  and  X  are  found  with 
little  variation  of  form  (Q)  and  +)  in  old  alphabets :  though 
in  the  oldest  which  we  possess  pH  and  KH  appear.  But  for 
chi  there  is  an  important  difference  of  symbol:  in  the 
alphabets  of  Euboea,  Phocis,  Locri  Ozolae,  Laconia,  Ar- 
cadia, Elis,  and  the  colonies  in  Italy,  the  symbol  in  use 
for  M  is  N^  or  Nk";  and  X  or  4-  denotes  ks  («);  elsewhere 
(in  Asia,  the  islands,  the  rest  of  Greece  proper)  X  is  used  for 
the  M-sound.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  plausible 
explanation  of  this  irregularity.  It  may  be  noted  that  we 
also  occasionally  find  ^s  for  yfr,  instead  of  tts  (this  last 
combination  naturally  remained  unaltered  in  the  western 
alphabet  where  '^  denoted  the  kh  sound) ;  and  j^;?  for  «?  or  f  . 
The  symbols  X  and  N/  were  probably  once  the  common 
property  of  the  eastern  and  western  Greeks  or  of  the  com- 
mon forefathers  of  the  two  divisions,  and  had  each  but 
one  value:  it  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  borrowed  independently  by  the  eastern  and  western 
peoples  from  some  foreign  alphabet  and  applied  to  different 
uses:  but  this  is  not  likely:  they  are  apparently  not 
Phoenician,  and  we  do  not  know  any  other  alphabet  from 
which  they  are  likely  to  have  been  borrowed.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  they  may  have  belonged  to  some  ruder  and 
simpler  alphabet  superseded  by  the  Phoenician:  and  the 
combinations  ^s  and  j^?'  indicate  that  (j>  and  ^  had  in 
such  an  alphabet  the  values  p  and  i.  If  this  was  so,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  X,  superseded  by  K,  should  be  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  cognate  sound  kh  in  the  east :  while 

1  One  thing  at  least  seems  clear :  0  and  x  cannot  have  denoted  breath- 
juos  at  any  tuns  when  th$  compoxmds  <ps  and  xs  weie  in  use. 
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in  the  west  it  apparently  became  restricted  to  the  combi- 
nation X2,  which  could  then  be  cut  down  to  X  without 
any  risk  of  confusion,  the  S  being  implied  by  the  remain- 
ing symbol. 

Both  the  name  and  form  of  @  correspond  to  the  Hebrew 
Teth ;  and  its  position  in  the  alphabet  agrees  thereto.  It 
is  not  used  for  t,  as  ^  and  %  were  for  ir  and  k.  Its  Hebrew 
value  is  of  course  an  argument  in  favour  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Greek  Sound  was  a  spirant,  not  an  aspi- 
rate. Those  who  hold  the  contrary  doctrine  must  assume 
that  here  (as  well  as  for  the  vowels)  a  symbol  was  taken 
not  with  its  original  value,  but  one  cognate  to  it :  a  change 
which  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unusual. 

The  three  aspirates  of  the  western  Greeks,  0,  O,  V, 
were  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  when  they  took  their 
alphabet  from  Cumae,  as  they  had  no  sounds  requiring 
such  symbols.  The  symbol  X  was  taken,  but  naturally 
with  its  western  value  (ks). 

The  four  Phoenician  symbols  for  the  sibilants  (Samech, 
Shin,  Tsadhe  and  Zain,  representing,  as  is  supposed,  s,  ah, 
ts  and  dz,  respectively)  were  of  course  not  all  required  by 
the  Greeks,  who  had  so  little  liking  for  this  class  of  sound. 
One  form  (apparently)  of  Samech  (3E)  was  taken  in  the 
alphabets  of  Asia  Minor,  Corinth,  and  Corcyra  to  denote 
hs :  it  was  not  required  for  this  purpose  in  the  western 
alphabets,  as  we  have  seen  above.  It  was  kept  in  its  ok 
place,  but  with  a  new  name  {Xi)  as  well  as  a  new  value. 
Another  form  of  Samech  supplied  the  ordinary  Greek  2, 
which  corresponds  to  it  in  sound.  The  oldest  Greek 
alphabets  known  to  us — those  of  Thera,  Melos,  Crete,  and 
the  earlier  forms  of  those  of  Athens,  Corinth  and  Corcyra, 
have  the  form  M — the  equivalent  of  Shin — to  denote  s. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  case  in  other  alphabets  also:  then 
the  symbol  was  dropped,  probably  to  avoid  confusion  with 
m :  and  one  form  of  Samech  (with  the  name  sigma)  was 
introduced:  in  to  dts  place.  It  cannot  he  shewn  that  M  had 
ever  the.  value- sA  in  Greece.   It  is  just  possible  that  sigma 
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may  be  an  attempt  to  turn  Samech  into  a  form  that 
should  make  it  intelligible  to  Greek  ears :  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  older  name  si,  seen  in  the  compounds 
Je-si  and  p-si ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a  descriptive 
name  should  be  given  to  an  objectionable  sound.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  139)  speaks  of  "the  letter  -which  the  Dorians  call 
san,  and  the  lonians  sigma."  Ban  was  no  letter  of  the 
lOnic  alphabet,  but  the  name  was  preserved  for  them  in 
the  compound  sam-pi,  which  denoted  900,  and  the  name 
<7a/j,(j}6pa<;. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  among  the  Italians  the  XJmbri- 
ans  and  Etrurians  (like  the  Dorians)  had  two  symbols  for 
s.  The  Latin  and  the  Oscan  alphabets  dropped  the 
second  one. 

Z  corresponds  in  place  and  moderd.tely  in  form  (l  al- 
ways in  inscriptions)  to  Zain  (i.e.  dz).  It  had  most  pro- 
bably this  sound  in  Greek,  but  it  may  have  varied ;  it 
always  represents  some  phonetic  corruption,  as  will  appear 
in  its  place.  Perhaps  the  Greeks  confounded  the  two 
compound  sounds  ts  and  ds  (Tsadi  and  Zain),  and  kept 
but  one  sjonbol  (Zain)  with  the  name  of  the  other  (Tsadi) 
modified  into  Zeta  to  correspond  to  the  nearest  letters  Ma 
and  Theta.  This  amalgamation  of  the  two  sounds  draws 
some  probability  from  the  fact  that  ks  and  ps  had  each 
its  own  special  symbol  assigned  to  them  in  some  alphabets; 
but  no  symbol  for  ts  was  required. 

Z  occurs  (as  weak  s)  in  Oscan  and  perhaps  in  old  Latin : 
its  value  will  be  discussed  below. 

Koppa  was  retained  by  the  Dorians,  and  universally 
in  the  table  of  numerals  for  90.  It  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  Doric  alphabet  into  Latin;  and  the  downward 
stroke  became  by  degrees  more  oblique. 

The  Latin  p  and  H  stand  for  lost  aspirates;  the  F 
representing  in  form  the  F  (i.e.  w),  for  which  the  Latins 
regarded  v  as  a  sufficient  representative  :  and  the  H  in  its 
old  force. 
'     The  symbols  T  and.  z  in  elassical  Latin  were  borrowed 
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from  the  Greek,  to  express  those  Greek  sounds  which  had 
no  exact  representatives  in  Latin.  This  new  Z  differed 
from  the  old  2  mentioned  above,  i.e.  from  the  French  z: 
being  the  Greek  f,  whether  that  was  dz  or  the  French  j 
or  the  English  J.  The  Eomans  did  not  retain  the  Greek 
names  for  the  symbols :  the  momentary  consonants  were 
denoted  by  their  own  sound  followed  by  a  vowel :  on  the 
other  hand  the  continuous  consonants  were  preceded  by  a 
vowel :  the  different  names  illustrate  their  different  nature. 
I  shall  now  take  the  four  heads  of  vowel-change  in  a 
slightly  different  order  from  that  given  in  my  sketch  above, 
as  follows :  Substitution,  Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  Loss. 
This  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  the  Latin. 


L      SUBSTITUTIOK. 
1.     Splitting  of  the  A-sound. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  most  universal  and  most 
important  change,  that  of  Indo-European  A  into  a,  e,  0  in 
Graeco-Italian,  and  a  into  a,  e,  0.  I  will  give  such  evi- 
dence as  can  be  given  for  the  sound  of  these  letters  at 
the  end  of  the  section.  There  seems  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  change  was  anything  but  phonetic.  Short  e  and 
0  are  not  raised  powers  of  any  of  the.  simple  vowels ;  and 
a,  with  which  they  are  certainly  connected,  is  heavier  than 
either  of  them,  the  order  in  respect  of  weight  being  a,  0, 
e ;  which  is  preserved  in  the  conservative  Latin.  In 
Greek  indeed,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  the  three 
vowels  seem  to  be  used  in  the  a-scale,  a  being  the  radi- 
cal ;  and  e  and  o  the  first  and  second  steps  respectively. 
That  0  is  heavier  than  e  is  best  seen  by  comparing  the 
same  formations  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek :  thus  jajana  = 
yiyova,  where  the  short  a  of  the  Sanskrit  is  equivalent 
to  e,  and  long  a  to  0 ;  similarly  bharami  =  ^epm,  but  bMra 
=  (^6po<}. 

It  was  to  be  expected  d  priori  that  the  strongest  and 
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by  fai-  the  commonest  vowel  of  the  original  speech  would 
be  more  corrupted  in  use  than  any  other.  Instances  of 
its  variation  are  common  enough  within  our  own  island. 
The  full  sound  of  the  a  is  more  commonly  retained  in 
Scotland,  whilst  in  England  it  has  been  thinned  down  to 
the  e-sound,  though  spelt  generally  as  a,  and  sometimes 
changed  to  o ;  in  which  case  the  Scotch  frequently  shews 
the  e-sound,  spelt  as  ae  or  ai.  Thus  the  original  na  is 
still  found  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  more  commonly  nae 
(e-sound) ;  whilst  as  in  England  we  have  the  same  sound 
(with  a  glide),  nay,  beside  no,  Scotch  awd  is  English  away. 
Twa  is  two,  snaw  is  snow  ;  but  laith  (e-sound  again)  is  hoth, 
laith  is  loth,  gae  is  go.  In  none  of  these  changes  is  there 
anything  dynamic :  they  are  pUrely  phonetic  variations. 

These  instances  would  shew  that  this  variation  was  not 
confined  to  the  Graeco-Italian.  It  extended  over  all  the 
European  peoples ;  no  doubt  very  gradually*  I  have  already 
said  it  is  not  found  in  Sanskrit,  which  has  no  eor  o,  and 
its  e,  o  are  equivalents  of  ai,  au.  It  seems  therefore  plain 
that  the  tendency  was  not  felt  till  after  the  separation  of 
the  East  from  the  West'.  This  fact  is  at  variance  with  the 
theory,  that  the  North  European  families  parted  off  from 
the  Eastern,  before  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe  had  left 
them ;  since  tTiis  change  is  certainly  found  in  members  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  groups.  Is  it  possible  to  solve 
this  difficulty  in  any  way,  except  by  Fiek's  hypothesis^? 
Was  there  some  connection  again  formed  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Greeks  after  their  first  parting  1  This  is  most 
improbable.  Was  this  vowel-change  the  result  of  indepen- 
dent phonetic  action  in  the  separated  peoples  ?  This 
again  is  hard  to  believe,  when  we  see  the  simple  words 
and  roots  which  exhibit  the  same  variation :  but  it  is  not 
impossible.  The  vowels  e  and  o  are  produced  by  the  first 
change  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  afterwards  sink  to  t  and  v. 
but  in  North  European  nations  it  is  generally  e  which  is 
developed  from  i,  and  o  from  u.  The  o  of  the  Sclavonic 
J  By  Curtius,  Gr.  Et.  p.  88.  a  See  page  26, 
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must  have  been  developed  after  the  separation,  of  that 
language  from  the  Lithuanian.  The  Keltic  agrees  in  the 
tendency  of  its  vowel-change  mainly  with  the  Teutonic : 
yet  a  in  it  could  pass  directly  into  e  and  o^.  These  facts' 
shew  that  different  languages  could  arrive  at  the  same 
soxxnds  in  different  ways.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible 
that  a  tendency  to  the  change  we  are  discussing  may  have 
existed  even  before  the  first  separation.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  there  may  even  then  have  been  diailectical 
differences,  distinguishing  to  some  extent  the  fathers  of 
the  future  nations.  The  causes  producing  these  dif- 
ferences need  not  have  acted  uniformly :  while  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  agreed  in  most  points,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans  may  have  agreed 
in  one.  This  partial  action  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  said  above  about  the  formation  of  dia- 
lects within  the  Greek. 

The  weakening  from  a  to  e  clearly  was  the  first  in 
time.  It  has  spread  more  widely  than  that  from  a  to  o 
over  the  Western  languages,  and  is  also  more  prevalent  in 
particular  languages.  Thus  (to  borrow  one  or  two  exam- 
ples from  Curtius)  we  find  that  from  Indo-European 
dakan,  "ten,"  have  come  Greek  Seica,  Latin  decern,  0.  H.  G. 
eehan,  Gothic  taihun  (modified  from  tihun  by  the  phonetic 
law  of  the  language  by  which  i  and  u  become  ai  and  au 
before  r  and  h),  Sclavonic  deseti,  Lith.  deszimti,  old  Irish 
deich :  we  find  Latin  pecv,  Lith.  peku,  Goth,  faihu  (from 
Jihu),  cattle,  with  no  corresponding  Aryan  word :  also  from 
VSAD,  "to  sit,"  Greek  eSo?,  Latin  sedes,  Gothic  sita,  Lithu- 
anian sedmi:  from  t/AJ),  the  Homeric  eSw,  Latin  edo, 
Lith.  edmi,  Goth,  itan :  from  \/TRAP  the  Greek  t/j^Voj', 
Latin  trepidus,  Scl.  trepad.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Sclavo-Lithuanian  agrees  with  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  in 
the  Teutonic  family  while  the  Old  High  German  has  e  the 
Gothic  has  i.  This  i  is  sometimes  said  to  be  weakened 
from  e,  as  also  u  from  o' ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  middle 
1  Ebel;  Gelt.  Stii4.  p.  121.  a  As  by  Curtius,  Gr.  Et.  p.  88. 
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step  should  have  passed  away  withoflt  a  trace  of  it  being 
left,  for  there  is  no  !■  or  o  in  Gothic.  It  is  possible  that 
this  tendency  was  not  fully  developed  within  the  Teutonic 
race  till  Goths  were  distinct  from  Germans,  after  which 
time  each  people  carried  out  the  change  in  its  own  way. 
At  all  events  the  use  of  i  and  u  in  Gothic  is  very  parallel 
to  that  of  e  and  o  in  Greek*. 

The  tendency  then  to  let  a  sink  into  e  was  clearly 
strong  among  the  Western  peoples  before  their  separation. 
Fick,  who  has  made  a  special  investigation  of  the  extent  of 
the  change,  considers  that  it  occurs  in  about  thirty  old 
nominal  bases,  and  in  the  present  stem  of  at  least  forty 
important  verbs ;  whence  it  naturally  spread  to  derivative 
nouns''. 

Traces  of  the  change  from  a  to  0  are  much  harder  to 
find.  Thus'  /Son?  and  bos  are  the  0.  H.  G.  chuo,  Sclavonic 
gotqio.  But  whilst  aktan  is  octo  in  Graeco-Italian,  no  vowel- 
change  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Gothic  ahtau,  or  Lithuanian 
asztuni  ;  ovis,  "  a  sheep,"  is  avis  in  Gothic  and  Lithuanian 
as  much  as  in  Sanskrit :  the  Sanskrit  arhsa  is  to/io?  and 
uTTierus  (where  the  u  is  derived  from  0),  but  remains  amsa 
in  Gothic :  similarly  we  find  wXevr}  and  ulna,  but  Gothic 
aleina,  German  elle.  This  tendency  had  scarcely  begun 
to  act  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  peoples  :  it  was  then  checked  in  the  North, 
while  circumstances,  which  we  cannot  now  certainly  ascer- 
tain, favoured  its  development  among  the  Graeco-Italian 
people.  It  was  more  developed  within  the  Northern  races 
by  the  Sclavo-Lithuanian  than  by  the  Teutonic.  Thus 
osi  is  Sclavonic  for  an  "  axle,"  which  has  a  in  all  the  other 

1  Thus  in  Greek  we  had  beside  radical  rpa<t>,  the  stems  rpe^i  and 
r/5p0.  Similarly  in  Gothic,  the  Indo-Eiir.  bandh,  "to  bind,"  becomes 
yhand,  whence  handi,  "a  band"  or  "bond,"  and  bandja,  "a,  prisoner:" 
tlie  present  of  the  verb  is  binda  (analogous  to  rpiipu)  :  and  though  band, 
"  I  bound,"  does  not  correspond  to  tJt/jo0o,  but  rather  to  frpa^oii,  yet 
hnndum,  "  we  bound,"  gives  the  required  analogy^-i  :  «  ::  c  :  o.-  This 
band  (singular)  stands  to  bimdum  (plural)  as  oiSa  to  tSitev. 

s  Einheit,  pp.  176—200. 

3  Curtius,  Gv.  Et.  p.  88. 
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languages :  aga,  a  goat  {al^,  &c.),  is  ozys  in  Lithuanian : 
agni,  fire,  is  Sclavonic  ogni.  We  may  now  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  both  changes  among  that  people  a  little  closer. 

The  change  from  a  to  e  had  passed  widely  over  the 
language  (as  we  should  naturally  have  expected)  before  its 
division  into  Greek  and  Latin.  It  had  seized  on  far  the 
greater  number  of  roots.  AS  had  become  es ;  AD,  "  to 
eat,"  was  ed ;  bhar  was  bher,  &c.  Even  the  suffixes  had 
in  numerous  cases  been  affected  by  it.  '  Thus  patar  had 
become  pater,  -tara  was  -tero  {Be^i-repo-,  dex-tero-),  -mana 
was  -meno-  as  in  StSo-fj,€vo-,  vertu-in{e)no- ;  though  in  this 
and  similar  words,  alwmnus,  columna,  the  e  fell  out  alto- 
gether after  passing  through  intermediate  i,  which  sur- 
vives in  terminus  a-ndfemina. 

Still  there  are  many  words  which  either  had  not  been 
attacked  before  the  separation,  or  in  whish  the  "  feeling " 
of  one  or  other  of  the  languages  (one  would  like  to 
naturalise,  for  it  is  impossible  to  translate,  the  admirable 
German  "  Sprachgefiihl ")  preserved  the  older  a.  Thus 
we  see  magnus  still  retaining  the  old  vowel,  while  the 
Greek  /^eyas  has  yielded ;  compare  also  anguis  with  exiii 
manere '  with  fieveiv :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is 
more  faithful  in  keeping  e-\ayv^  by  leuis,  ax/iv  by  egenus ; 
at  and  et  are  both  found  by  the  side  of  Sanskrit  atha  and 
ati.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  how  the  less  culti- 
vated dialects  of  the  same  language  clung  to  the  older 
form.  Thus  we  find  the  Doric  Tpd<j>a>  by  the  Attic  rpi^ca ; 
laps'!  by  te/30?,  and  many  others.  In  all  such  cases  the 
Attic  may  have  the  weaker  form ;  but  we  may  well  say 
that  its  weakness  is  oftentimes  its  strength,  when  we  re- 
member how  it  can  employ  its  old  and  new  forms  to  ex- 
press different  orders  of  action. 

Those  roots  which  preserved  the  old  a  intact  seem  to 
have  been  most  commonly  those  which  contained  a  gut- 
tural,"  This  we  should  expect,  the  position  of  the  organs 
being  similar  in  the  formation  of  the  two  sounds.  Thus 
AK,  the  widely-spread  root  denoting  "sharpness,"  never 
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Sank  to  either  eh  or  ok  with  the  short  vowel :  wicix:  and 
dci-6r  probably  come  through  a.  Compare  the  numerous 
derivatives  axeov,  oKwicr],  aKpo^ ;  acus,  acuo,  acies,  &c. 
Similarly  AG,  pag,  TAG  retain  the  a  in  both  languages, 
as  it  was  in  the  original.  Sometimes  however  a  sinks 
to  e  even  before  the  guttural :  as  in  equus  (akva),  and 
even  to  i  in  iTTTro? :  AG  becomes  '^yiofj.ai  in  Attic.  More- 
over we  find  a  in  many  cases  where  this  explanation 
is  not  applicable.  Thus  ambho  (a/jufxa,  ambo),  ambhi 
(afjL(f)i,  amb-),  are  examples  of  the  retention  of  the  original 
vowel  in  Graeco-Italian,  while  the  influence  of  the  labials 
m  and  bh  has  produced  ubhdu  (Sk.),  vha  (Zend),  oba 
(Sclav.) ;  ambhi  has  become  umM  in  old  Saxon,  wmpi 
in  0-  H.  G.  (modem  German  mn). 

The  transition  from  a  to  o  is  a  much  less  accomplished 
fact.  That  it  took  place  in  Graeco-Italian  times  is  shewn 
by  the  o  occurring  in  both  languages  in  many  certainly 
old  words:  as  oFt?  =  oms.:  0ofo-  =  bovi-\  in  both  of  these 
cases  the  o  is  already  due  to  the  following  v.  Further, 
6kt(6  =  octo,  Sofio^  =  domus  ;  o^eip  is  answered  by  odor ; 
opvv/iai  by  orior  ;  oariov  by  os(s)  ;  oaae  (o/eie)  by  oculus ; 
inro^  by  opimus.  Still  the  list  is  not  great,  especially  of 
roots ;  and  there  are  many  examples  which  shew  how 
partially  the  tendency  acted.  Thus  we  have  da-re  by 
the  side  of  hi-ho-vai,  asirms  by  oVos  (for  oy-vo?),  lauere 
hyXoveiv  (=XoFeti')  ;  whilst  the  Greek  presents  the  origi- 
nal form  in  fiaXaKoi;  (Latin  mollis),  in  xapSia  (Latin 
cord-),  and  others.  We  find  the  Greek  dialects  wavering : 
thus  the, Lesbian  in  general  takes  the  o:  as  in  the  Aeolic 
ppem  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Theokritean  idylls  we 
have  oiivaa6r}v  for  dvafiva<T0i)vai  and  opnrerov  for  dpirerov^ ; 
80  Hesychius  {apweTov  =  IktIvo's  in  Cretan) :  the  word  has 
nothing  to  do  with  epverop,  which  gives  no  sort  of  sense : 
and  in  Sappho's  first  fragment  ovia  occurs  for  dvia  (1.  3) ". 
We  have  ^poxe<o<i  (2. 7),  and  ov  =  avd  is  very  frequent  in 


1  Theok  Tnx.  26  and  13.     See  Ahrens,  i.  77,  note. 
s  {'or  other  examples,  see  Ahrens,  i,  76. 
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Lesbian  inscriptions.  But  in  the  numerals  we  find  the 
Doric  fiKari  corresponding  to  the  Attic  eticoa-i :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vowel  of  recraapev  is  older  than  that  of 
the  Doric  Terojoe?.  And  a  similar  wavering  in  the  Attic- 
is  shewn  by  forms  like  \eaiva  (for  old  \eav-ya)  by  the 
side  of  Xeovr- ;  TeKraivofjuit  (for  reKrav-yo-fiat  by  tsktov-, 
Sanskrit  tahshan.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  tlie  Doric 
is  distinguished  from  the  Attic  by  the  a-forms :  thus  we 
have  arepov,  'Idptov,  &c.,  on  good  inscriptions  :  ya  for  76 
is  universal  both  in  Doric  and  Aeolic :  we  also  find  forms 
like  Tf)o%a>  and  rpacjica  in  Theokritus  and  Pindar;  but 
these  last  may  be  due  to  the  over-subtlety  of  grammarians. 
Traces  of  the  same  change  within  the  Latin  may  be  seen 
in  portio  compared  with  pars ;  scobs  (by  scabere),  and 
especially  in  proper  names,  as  Valerius  and  Volesus,  Fabius 
and  Fovius.  In  these  last  it  is  impossible  that  the  change 
should  have  been  dynamic,  they  are  probably  dialectical 
varieties,  like  Claudius  and  Clodius,  Labici  and  Lauici, 
&c. :  but  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  scobs,  &c. 

0  is  most  commonly  employed  by  the  Greek  in  suf- 
fixes. Thus  the  original  navas  becomes  vifa,  and  the 
old  Latin  agrees  in  presenting  nouos,  weakened  afterwards 
to  nouus.  So  also  patar-as  (genitive  of  patar)  becomes 
■n-aTep-i<; ;  in  Latin  this  termination  has  further  passed 
into  i ;  pat{e)ris.  In 'both  Greek  and  Latin  the  formative 
suffiK  08  (originally  as)-  for  neuter  nouns  sank  to  es  in  the 
oblique  cases :  thus  yivov,  genitive  'yeve(a-)o^ :  genus  (origi-, 
nally  genos),  generis,  for  genesis.  The  suffix  as  is  however 
retained  without  weakening  in  many  neuter  nouns,  as 
Kepa<;;  while  in  neuter  adjectives  it  is  weakened  to  es 
in  the  nominative,  as  aa^e^.  The  participle-suffix  ont 
(originally  ant)  has  suffered  the  same  weakening  in  Latin 
but  not  in  Greek ;  compare  Sk.  bkarantam  with  Gk. 
(fiepovra,  Lat.  ferentem.  One  relic  of  the  Graeco-Italian 
form  is  to  be  seen  in  euntem,  weakened  from  eontem.  It 
will  be  observed  that  here  the  Greek  has  retained  the  a 
in  the  case-suffix ;  and  the  rule  holds  generally  that  where 
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a  final  nasal  has  been  lost,  a  is  kept  and  not  weakened 
to  0  :  thug  we  find  SeKa  from  ddkan  {decern),  kitTa  {septem), 
eBei^a  from   a-dik-sam{i),,  the  Sanskrit  adiJcsham;   com- 
pare Latin  dicebam.     In  the  vocative,  Greek  and  Latin 
agree  in  weakening  tlie  Graeco-Italian  termination  o  to  e, 
the  most  convenient  of  all  vowels  to  end  a  word.    Passing 
to  roots  we  shall  find   that  o  appears  but   sparingly  in 
•Gx-eek ;  i^oS  and  V"/"  have  been  mentioned  above ;  the 
two  languages  agree  as  to  the  vowel ;  in  Latin  i^vol  (uolo, 
uolt) ,  weakened  to  e  in  uelle,  &c.,  Greek  V/SoX  in  ^oK-yo-jxai, 
Lesbian  ^oWofiat^,  Attic  ^ovXofiai :  and  o  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  Latin  roots,  though  mostly  in  connection  with 
a  V,  as  uom-o  (Fe/i-e-oj),  uoc-o  (Gr.  s/^etr),  uol-uo  {feX),  &c., 
or  other  labial  sound,  as  mor-ior,  domro,  &c.,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Graeco-Italian  vowel  was 
commonly  e,  which  in  Latin  was  assimilated  to  the  form  o. 
Something  has  been  already  said  of  the  great  gain 
which  the  Greeks  derived  from  this  splitting  of  the  a- 
sound:  many  examples  are  given  in   Curtius'  Essay,  al- 
ready referred  to^      We  have  seen  how  they  used  the 
three  vowels   to  distinguish  the   three  stages  of  action, 
expressed  by  Tpa^,  rpe^,   rpo<l> :  also  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferent cases  which  all  originally  had  but  one  vowel,  o, 
as  TToha'S!,  TToSe?,  ttoSo?'.   The  Latin  here,  as  generally,  gave 
up  all  its  gain,'  in  weakening  all  alike  to  e,  though   it 
then  distinguished  the  genitive  singular  by  further  weak- 
ening to  pedis.      But  perhaps  it  is  in  conjugation  that 
we  see  best  the  strength  and  precision,  which  the  Greek 
has   gained   by   the   original    weakening.      It   has   been 
enabled  thereby  to  employ  the  different  vowels,  for  the 
root,  the  suffix,  and  the  internal  modification  of  the  root. 
Thus,  how  much  more  varied  in  sound,  how  much  more 
expressive   of  keen  perception  of  logical   distinction,   is 
lyer/ova  than  the  Sanskrit  jajdna.  ,  Here  the.  a  is  left  in 
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1  Theok.  XXVIII.  15. 

"  Con  p.  Phil,  and  Class.  Schalaivhip,  p.  33  et  seqq,. 

^  See  p.  6.  . 
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both  languages  to  form  the  suffix';  but  ia  Qreek  the 
radical  vowel  is  changed  to  o  instead  of  being  merely 
raised  from  short  to  long  a:  whilst  the  reduplicated 
syllable  is  marked  by  the  distinctive  e. 

Compare  too  the  first  person  plural  yeyovaiiev  with ' 
the  Sanskrit  jajnima.  Here  the  use  of  the  vowels  e  and  o 
in  the  first  syllables  enables  the  Greek  without  sacrifice 
of  euphony  to  keep -the  strong  original  a  for  the  connect- 
ing vowel  between  the  root  and  termination.  The  San- 
skrit, on  the  contrary,  allowed  the  a  to  sink  into  i :  and  the 
result  was  that  the  link  was  too  weak  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  word,  and  it  became  corrupted,  as  jajanima 
for  jajnima,  and  tatanima  to  tinima.  Again,  it  is  by  this 
alternation  of  the  a  with  the  dull  o  that  the  Greeks  are 
able  to  distinguish  one  tense  froni  another,  as  iicTeivafiev 
(slot.)  from  eKrelvo/iev  (imp.)  ;  exof-ev  (pres.)  from  exefiep, 
the  halfway  form  between  ixe/J-evai  and  exeiv-  Lastly,  the 
Greek  is  a  great  gainer  by  the  three  verbal  forms  in  -cue, 
-€(o,  and  -00),  as  compared  with  the  single  -aydmi  of  the 
Sanskrit.  No  doubt  in  practice  this  distinction  of  forms 
was  not  so  well  used  as  it  might  have  been,  by  being 
rigidly  applied  to.  express  distinct  ideas.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  the  Greek  verbs  in  -oto  have  an  active  sense,  and 
verbs  in  -eta  are  neuter  (contrast  TroXe/iow  and  TroXe/^eco), 
whilst  those  in  -aw,  being  closely  connected  with  nouns  in 
7),  suggest  at  once  their  meaning  from  their  derivation'. 
In  Latin  the  vowel-system  became  rigid  at  too  early  a 
period  to  allow  of  the  developments  we  see  in  Greek : 
consequently  we  find  in  it  forms  which  have  lost  their 
distinctive  meaning:  thus  -(a)o  of  the  first  and  eo  of  the 
second  conjugation  are  generally  used  merely  as  con- 
jugational  forms  with  no  distinct  trace  of  their  old  sig- 
nification, 

1  The  original  suffix  of  course  was  /u;  a  was  only  the  connecting 
vowel  which  facilitated  the  proriunciation  of  the  two  consonants.  But,  as 
we  know,  /u  was  lost ;  and  thus  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view, 
a  must  be  regarded  as  the  existing  suffix  of  the  1st  ;per6on  singular, 

*  Com^,  Phil,  and  CUwt,  Schol.  p,  46, 
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There  is  one  point  which  may  be  mentioned  here, 
■when  we  are  estimating  the  gains  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  jijova  the  e  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  represents  the 
true  vowel  of  the  root.  But  at  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  language  is  known  to  us,  this  vowel  had  come  into 
universal  use  in  this  particular  syllable,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  radical  vowel :  we  find,  for  instancOj  Tervcfya  not 
rvTv<l>a,  as  we  ought,  and  as  we  find  in  Sanskrit  tu-tdp-a. 
Aiid  in  the  same  way  i  has  come  into  universal  use  for 
strengthening  the  present  stem  by  reduplication,  in  the 
somewhat  rare  instances  where  that  method  is  employed ; 
SlBcofii  stands  in  contrast  to  Sanskrit  daddmi^.  In  such 
cases  Greek  is  less  interesting  than  Sanskrit  as  a  living 
organism:;  it  is  more  beautiful  as  an  almost  perfect 
machine. 

Side  by  side  with  the  extension  of  a  to  a,  S,  0,  stands 
that  of  a  to  a,  e,  0.  Curtius  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  for 
every  Greek  a,  rj,  ca,  we  may  expect  an  original  a".  How- 
ever this  may  be,  and  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  prove, 
at  least  some  examples  may  be  given  to  shew  that  the 
idea  of  this  variation  was  present  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  Graeco-Italian  language  as  something  possible,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  division  of  short  a,  but  much  less  strongly 
felt,  inasmuch  as  the  cases  in  which  it  could  occur  were 
much  fewer.  Thus  wkv  and  oci-us  stand  together  over 
against  Sanskrit  dgu,  from  AK :  and  Jgno,  despite  the  re- 
appearance of  a  in  gnarus,  is  certainly  a  Graeco-Italian 
form  of  the  original  gna  :  doniMn  with  Sa>(rt)<}  may  be 
another  example :  vox  is  perhaps  an  Italian  variation  of 
mk  (Sk.  vdch) :  pobus,  Gk.  ir&ii.a,  must  be  compared  with 
Sanskrit  patra.  The  entire  vowel-range  is  found  in  the 
declension  of  the  suffix  -tar,  as  Sanskrit  dataram,  Bor^pa 
and  daforem ;  within  the  Greek  -rrjp  and  -rap  are  used. 

1  What  is  stated  here  of  Greek,  is  true  of  Latin  also  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Latin  here  occupies  a  sortof  midway  position  between  Sanskrit 
and  Greek.  Its  system  of  reduplication  will  require  fuller  discussion 
afterwards. 

»  Gr.  Et.  p.  400, 
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with  apparent  indifference ;  ^pa^vTtjTo-  is  in  Latin  brevi- 
tdti-.  It  is  also  found  in  the  derivatives  of  a  few  roots : 
thus  from  skap,  to  support,  we  have  scapus,  a  stalk,  which 
is  also  used  in  many  derived  senses,  aKfjirrpov  (and  the 
parallel  forms  trKtirwv  and  scipio,  which  are  weakenings 
through  e)  and  scopus  or  scopio,  perhaps  scopae.  SvAD,  the 
root  of  "  sweetness,"  is  short  in  eaSov,  but  suada  and  jJSu's 
give  the  first  steps  of  the  change,  which  is  completed  by 
old  English  "  sote,"  i.  e.  sweet.  So  also  in  Greek  and 
Italian  we  find  ^aa-i<i,  fdri,  ^jJ/hi?,  ^oji/j?  :  in  Greek  alone  we 
have  from  V/3a,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  GA,  to  "  come," 
^aro<!,  passable,  /Si^Xo?,  a  threshold,  and  ^tofibi,  a  basement 
— commonly  of  an  altar :  compare  ara,  i.  e.  ds-a,  the  "seat" 
(root  is)  or  base  of  the  altare  or  "  high"  thing  raised  upon 
it.  Also,  if  Corssen  be  right  ^  we  have  from  MA,,  to  mea- 
sure, the  short  a  in  manus,  fierpov  and  modus,  a  in  ma-nus 
(good,  opposite  of  immanis,  compare  our  phrase  "  estima- 
ble"), e.in  meta,  and  o  in  mos :  if  the  connection  had  been 
a  little  more  certain,  I  should  have  given  this,  as  he  does, 
as  an  example  of  vowel-intensification. 

A  well-known  instance  of  the  change  in  Greek  is  the 
weakening  of  a  as  a  nominal  suffix  to  rj  in  Ionic,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  Attic.  The  real  nature  of  this  change  is 
quite  lost  in  most  grammars,  which  give  a  as  a  Doric/ 
broadening  of  r).  The  Aeolic  also  retains  a.  At  least  one 
change  of  a  to  e  is  seen  in  el  for  the  older  al  (if).  The 
Doric  d  however  sinks  to  rj  as  well  as  the  Attic  in  several 
words ;  e.g.  in  KTrjfj.a,  ■^pPffia,  and  all  the  derivatives  of  the 
roots  KTa,  -xpct  '■  so  also  the  derivatives  of  /J^oX  and  'JkoX, 
^e^Xrj/Mai,  KexXrifiai,,  &c. :  generally  however  these  roots 
seem  to  have  had  a  by-form  in  e:  we  find  KTeavov,  j^/se'o? 
and  ')(peea6ai,  /SeXo?,  &c. :  so  that  the  variation  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  short  vowels.  In  Doric  we  find  original 
a  retained  in  a  few  words  where  the  other  Greeks  had  <o, 
e.g.  in  7rpaTo?=the  Attic  wpwro^,  6eap(,';=6eap6';,  &c. 
These  seem  not  to  be  Aeolic'. 

1  1.  431.  "  Aircias,  i.  94. 
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I  will  now  consider  the  probable  sounds  of  these 
letters.  The  question  is  one  of  great  difiSculty,  the  evi- 
dence being  not  only  scanty,  but  to  some  degree  conflict- 
ing :  the  results  therefore  are  not  given  as  certain :  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  I  think  them  the  most 
probable.  The  results  of  the  next  sections,  on  the  Latin 
and  Greek  diphthongs,  and  on  vowel-change  in  general, 
will  be  assumed  here  to  some  extent. 

First  of  all,  there  is  not  much  trace  of  any  variation 
of  the  a-sound  in  the  classical  times  of  either  language. 
In  Latin  there  is  no  indication  of  any  change  of  sound. 
In  Greek  we  have  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  the 
order  of  vowel-strength  in  the  a  scale  was  a,  e,  o,  which 
points  to  a  sound  for  a  different  from  the  primary  a. 
But  I  have  said  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  analogy  of 
the  other  two  scales.  The  short  a  however  is  a  difiicult 
sound  to  keep  pure:  as  is  shewn  by  its  regular  sinking  in 
Sanskrit  and  English  to  the  sound  of,  e.  g.  the  final  a  in 
altar:  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  sometimes 
had  this  sound  in  Greece,  especially  in  unaceentuated  syl- 
lables. Local  variations  are  ajso  probable.  Mr  Roby' 
thinks  that  in  the  severer  Doric  the  a  may  have  been 
nearer  to  0  than  the  Attic  a,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction (which  is  not  however  universal)  of  ao  and  oa 
into  a ;  this  certainly  points  to  a  broader  sound  of  the  a, 
nearer  to  (6)  or  (aw).  This,  and  not  the  retention  of  the 
a  where  the  Ionic  had  1},  may  be  the  TrXariiaa-fiS';  of  the 
Doric :  which  must  then  be  extended  to  the  Lesbian,  but 
not  to  the  Boeotian.  The  Boeotian  a  I  should  place 
nearer  to  the  e-sound,  about  our  (a),  on  the  evidence  of 
the  substitution  of  17  for  ai ;  rj  certainly  differed  in  Boeotia 
from  the  sound  it  represented  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

The  sounds  of  e  and  0  are  more  difficult.  So  far  as 
I  know,  Mr  Roby  has  been  the  first  to  hold  that  1]  and  a 
differed  from  e  and  o  not  merely  in  length  or  quantity*, 


^  Grammar,  p.  IxTiii. 
P.  E. 


»  Ibid.  p.  Ixvii. 
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but  also  in  quality :  that  they  were  nearer  to  a.  I  think 
this  very  probable.  There  seems,  in  the  first  place,  no 
reason  why  the  Greeks  should  find  new  symbols  necessary 
for  the  e  and  o,  when  they  wanted  none  for  a,  i,  or  u : 
and  the  history  of  the  symbols  (especially  of  co)  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  shews  clearly  that  they 
were  not  so  used  in  Greece  during  the  fifth  century. 
Secondly,  the  name  I  yjrcKov  does  not  denote  any  variation 
in  quantity  between  e  and  tj:  neither  does  it  mean  e 
without  the  aspirate,  according  to  the  old  explanation. 
It  came  into  use  after  ai  had  sunk  to  the  same  value 
as  6 :  the  different  symbols  for  the  same  sound  were  then 
called  e  SlxpBoyjov  or  Sia  8i<f)66yyov,  and  I  •^iK.ov,  i.  e.  e  de- 
noted by  a  single  sound :  so  also  ti  -^ikov  was  thus  distin- 
guished from  01,  or  v  8ia  8i<f>66yyov,  when  that  diphthong 
was  sounded  as  v.  But  neither  do  the  old  names  for  epsilon 
and  omicron,  el'  and  ov,  indicate  difference  of  quantity; 
on  the  contrary,  they  do  point  to  sounds  of  different  qua- 
lities, to  an  e-sound  and  an  o-sound,  which  if  pronounced 
long  would  tend  to  be  terminated  by  the  i-glide  and  u- 
glide  respectively,  that  is,  to  our  (a)  and  (o),  close  e,  and 
close  o''.  Then  rj  and  w  should  be  sounds  which  have  no  such 
diphthongal  termination.  But  on  which  side  of  close  e  and 
close  0  did  they  lie  ?  Were  they  nearer  to  a,  or  nearer  to  i 
and  u  respectively  ?  Mr  Koby,  as  I  have  said,  puts  them 
nearer  to  a :  and  I  hold  the  same  opinion,  though  doubt- 
fully for  7].  In  the  case  of  a  there  is  less  reason  for 
doubt :  it  might  indeed  be  the  Italian  close  d  (as  in  croce), 
which,  I  think,  is  the  only  known  sound  between  (o)  and 
(ii)  in  "pole  "  and  "pull ;"  but  I  know  no  tendency  shewn 
by  ft),  either  in  ancient  or  modern  Greek,  to  pass  into  u': 
on  the. other  hand,  the  change  from  o  to  u  was  frequent  in 
Lesbian :  and  in  modern  Greek  {valeat  quantum)  both  o 


'  This  occurs  in  Hato,  Cratylus,  418  o. 

"  See  page  95. 

?  Tlie  Lesbian  xeWi;  for  xeXtivri  may  be  on  exception. 
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and  Q>  are  nearly  (aw) ',  I  should  place  m  between  open  h 
and  (aw).  It  may  have  differed  in  different  dialects.  In 
severe  Doric  it  was  the  result  of  oo,  sometimes  of  ao  and 
oa,  in  Attic  of  ao  and  oa  always :  Mr  Roby  thinks  that  this 
shews  that  o  was  nearer  a  in  Doric  than  in  Attic  and,  I 
suppose  from  his  table',  thinks  that  «  was  the  same  in 
both  dialects.  I  agree  in  thinking  that  there  was  proba- 
bly not  the  same  difference  between  w  and  o  in  Doric  as 
in  Attic,  but  whether  the  two  sounds  were  alike  (aw)  or 
(6)  I  think  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  Les- 
bian o  probably  agreed  with  the  Attic :  that  is,  it  was  nearer 
to  the  «-sound  in  each  dialect  than  to. 

I  have  said  that  I  feel  more  doubtful  about  rj  than  a>. 
In  one  respect  there  is  less  reason.  I  know  no  recognised 
middle  sound  between  (a)  and  (i).  Therefore  if  17  was  nearer 
to  i  than  (a),  instead  of  being  nearer  to  a,  it  must  almost 
certainly  have  been  (i)  itself  But  the  universal  contrac- 
tion of  ea  into  ij',  the  contraction  of  ae  into  17  in  Doric  and 
Aeolic,  and  into  a  in  Attic,  and  the  entire  ignoring  in  every 
dialect  of  an  t  after  a  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  coales- 
cing with  e  at  the  beginning  of  the  next*,  are  all  arguments 
for  putting  7;  between  a  and  e,  not  on  the  side  of  t.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  arguments  for  an  i-sound. 
It  is  certain  that  r)  =  iin  modern  Greek,  To  this  I  should 
not  attribute  much  weight  if  there  were  not  some  traces 
of  a  similar  tendency  in  old  Greek.  The  Boeotian  tend- 
ency to  t  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place :  this  however 
does  not  go  far  enough :  i  takes  the  sound  of  et,  and  ei  of  rj. 
Some  examples  given  to  prove  identity  of  sound  between 
{  and  7]  are  errors  :  thus  ylya?  is  certainly  not  equivalent 
in  form  to  yryyevri'! :  and  Trt'Saf  need  not  be  derived  from 
irrj^am :  it  is  rather  from  a  secondary  ;v^7rtS  of  Jtti  :  but 
in  some  words  the  connection  is  undeniable,  as  ivl^oXoi 

1  Geldart,  p.  19.  '  Grammar,  p.  Ixviii. 

'  At  least  where  a  is  fonnd,  it  is  found  in  every  dialect :  and  its  «c- 
cnrrence  does  not  wea^^n  the  argument. 

*  Thus  Koi  iyii  becomes  Kaya  or  K'ljydi',  according  to  the  dialect,  the  1 
being  equally  dropped.  ,. 
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and  eTTT/^oXos :  and  the  forms  in  Aristophanes^  /So-i''  and 
^ar]6eiv,  vt  and  vrjvla,  certainly  imply  some  similarity  of 
sound.  The  well-known  passage  of  Plato ° — oi  fih>  ap^io' 
TUToi  t/itepav  T^v  ^fiepav  ikaXovv,  ol  Se  efi^pav,  oi  Be  vvu 
■^/j-ipav — probably  means  that  Plato  had  heard  some 
Greeks  use  the  form  ifiepa :  any  one  who  is  conversant  with 
Plato's  references  to  ol  dpxAi,  will  not  attach  any  deeper 
meaning  to  the  phrase  tham  a  polite  refusal  to  investigate 
a  question  any  further :  here  at  least  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  original  vowel  was  a  and  not  i :  and  e  was  of 
course  used  in  ordinary  Greek  before  i;  was  established  : 
but  it  undoubtedly  would  appear  to  be  the  natural  conclu- 
sion from  this  passage,  that  the  first  vowel  of  the  word  just 
before  Plato's  time  wavered  between  e  and  t,  and  that  17 
afterwards  expressed  the  sound  more  exactly.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  know  what  Greeks  they  were  who 
said  ifiepa:  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the  sound 
having  occurred  anywhere.  Mr  Geldart  rightly  rejects  any 
evidence  drawn  from  Cratinus'  sheep  which  said  (in  our 
texts)  /8^,jS^:  because  in  Cratinus'  own  spelling  they 
must  have  said  ;8e,  /Se.  On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that 
any  slight  variations  of  the  17  to  t  in  classical  times, 
are  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  distinct  connection  of 
the  sound  with  a.  Semitic  transcriptions  oi  7}  by  i 
need  not  prove  anything  more  than  the  absence  of  the  97- 
sound  in  those  languages.  Plutarch,  transcribing  Latin 
words,  gives  Kaprjpe,  p.aiwpr}'!,  prjya^,  &c. :  and  therefore  I 
should  think  that  it  was  probably  either  e,  or  (e)  pro- 
nounced long.  A  further  piece  of  evidence  -with  respect 
to  e  and  o  is  gathered  by  Mr  Roby  from  translLteraition : 
0  represents  both  0  and  u  in  Latin,  e  represents  both  e  and 
i  in  Latin :  which  would  seem  to  place  o  and  e  in  Attic 
nearer  to  u  and  i  than  0  and  e  are  in  Latin. 

The  sounds  of  e  and  0  in  Latin  are  deduced  by  Prof, 

1  Peace,  925  and  238 :  quoted  by  Geldart  (p.  16),  who  belieTes  that  n 
was  =  t. 

'  Crat,  418  c,  quoted  ahove. 
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Munro  from  the  correspondence  of  modern  Italian.  In 
that  language  close  e  and  o  represent  e  and  o  in  Latin 
(and  also  i  and  H,  which  is  natural  enough,  see  Table  of 
Sounds  in  Chap.  IV.) :  and  open  e  and  o  represent  e,  ae, 
and  0,  au.  Prof.  Munro  would  give  the  open  sound  to 
the  short  vowels,  and  the  close  sound  to  the  long  vowels, 
distinguishing  however  between  vowels  naturally  long 
and  long  by  position.  Mr  Roby'  makes  some  just  de- 
ductions from  the  force  of  this  rule  :  but,  allowing  for 
mistakes  and  variations,  I  think  it  on  the  whole  the  best 
we  can  get.  The  analogy  of  ae  and  au  is  curious,  because 
as  was  a  single  sound,  and  au  was  not.  But  they  were 
each  open  sounds,  though  in  a  different  way.  The  rule 
is  in  accordance  with  that  mentioned''  concerning  English 
i  and  u :  that  the  open  sound  is  regularly  short,  and  the , 
close  sound  long.  There  is  however  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  theories  here  given  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
nunciation of  e  and  o,  which  at  first  sight  seems  fatal 
to  their  truth:  tj  corresponds  nearly  to  ^:  and  e  to  e.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  solely  of  the 
quality  of  the  sounds,  not  of  their  quantity  :  and  in  each 
quality  it  is  possible  to  have  both  long  and  short  sounds. 
It  ought  however  to  be  stated  that  when  the  sounds  of 
one  language  had  to  be  represented  in  the  other,  e  and  o 
were  regularly  represented  by  e  and  a,  and  e  and  o  by 
7)  and  to  ;  in  Latin  also  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  vowel 
was  generally  maintained :  the  more  obvious  difference 
of  quantity  in  such  cases  must  have  caused  the  subtler 
difference  of  quality  to  be  ignored.  Words  which  are  not 
borrowed,  but  which  correspond  in  the  two  languages, 
agree  in  length  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  but 
not  always:  e.g.  6rjp=fera,  ^irap  =  iecur".  I  do  not 
assign  much  weight  to  the  statement  of  the  grammarians 
(quoted  by  Roby)  that  "Sprimis  Idbris  exprimiturj  o  intra 
palatum  sonat :"  which,  if  received,  would  contradict  the 
theory  given  above  ;  because  they  were  separated  by  too 
J  Grammar,  p.  Ixv,  »  At  p.  98,  '  Boby,  p.  73. 
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long  -a  time  to  make  the  statement  trustworthy ;  and  it 
is  unsatisfactory  in  itself :  the  share  of  the  palate  in  pro^ 
ducing  the  more  open  sound  of  0  is  much  less  perceptible, 
and  hence  this  0  might  not  unnaturally  be  thought  to  be 
soubded  by  the  lips  alone :  in  reality  both  organs  must 
be  employed  in  each  sound.  Mr  Roby  does  not  appear 
to  draw  any  distinction  between  open  and  close  sounds  of 
e  and  0  in  Latin.  I  ttink  the  evidence  of  Italian  usage, 
though  not  convincing,  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  justifj' 
ine  in  arranging  the  Latin  sounds  accordingly. 

Subjoined  is  a  possible  table  of  the  single  vowel-sounds 
of  both  languages.  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  Mr  Roby'; 
whose  table  should  be  compared  with  this.  I  differ  from 
him  sometimes,  but  never  -without  the  feeling  that  he  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  I  am. 

I  E        A,       A        A„  0  TJ 

(ee)  (i)        (a)  e    (e)  (a)     (ah)    (6)  (aw)    b  (6)  6  (It.)     (u)    (00) 


Lat. 

i 

K? 

ei  e  e  ae 

a 

6       5 

u?       u 

Attle 

( 

et  e  5j 

a 

w           0 

OV  V 

Do*. 
(Bev.) 

< 

«     «.  n 

a 

«,  0? 

OV,   V 

Lesb. 

1 

a    e    71 

a 

ta  0 

V 

Boeot. 

4,  ei 

V    e 

a 

w,  0? 

OV 

See  p.  IxTiii 
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2.     Greek  Diphthongs. 

The  substitution  of  a,  e,  0  for  original  a  led  of  course  to 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  diphthongs,  in 
Latin  originally  as  well  as  in  Greek  :  but  the  Latin  had 
suffered  almost  the  whole  of  them  to  fall  into  disuse  before 
the  classical  period  of  its  literature.  In  Greece  the  num- 
ber of  the  'symbols  for  the  diphthongs  was  still  further 
increased  in  classical  times  by  the  introduction  of  77  and 
tu.  Thus  the  language  possessed  in  the  room  of  the 
original  ai,  au,  di,  au,  no  less  than  ten  symbols  at,  ei,  01, 
av,  ev,  ov,  171,  oji,  rjv,  cov,  besides  the  rather  rare  t/t.  The 
diphthong  iu  is  only  found  in  the  Teutonic  family. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  all 
at  first  what  their  name  implies,  double  sounds ;  in  which 
the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  sound  was  dis- 
tinctly audible.  It  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  two  sounds  should  be  sounded  as  two,  and 
probable  also  from  their  origin.  "When  it  was  not  a 
dynamic  modification  of  a  simple  vowel  intensifying  the 
idea  which  that  vowel  conveyed,  a  diphthong  arose,  either 
from  the  coalition  of  two  distinct  vowels  by  the  loss  of 
an  intermediate  consonant,  e.g.  Xi'Ye{/M)ev :  or  secondly, 
from  a  spirant  being  resolved  into  ,a  vowel  in  accordance 
with  laws  of  consonantal  substitution  to  be  mentioned 
in  their  place,  e.g.  avSpeioi  from  avBpe-yo-i;,  Xoyoio  from 
\o^o-<iyo  (where  the  o-  has  left  no  trace  of  itself) :  or 
thirdly,  from  the  prolongation  of  the  original  vowel-sound 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  following  consonant ;  thus 
when  V  was  lost  in  /lovaa  the  first  form  must  have  been 
fiootya,  as  is  shewn  by  the  Doric  fiwaa^  while  the  new 
vowel  was  weakened  to  v  in  Attic  fiovera,  to  ( in  Aedlic 
fioiaa.  These  new  diphthongs  often  remained  double 
sounds  in  Lesbian  later  than  any  other  form  af .  Greek 
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speech :  thus  we  find  ^oia,  A;)(;i\\e'iosS  &c.  where  the  t  is 
a  resolved  y :  this  liking  for  open  vowels  sometimes  ex- 
tended even  to  diphthongs  which  were  the  result  of  vowel- 
intensification,  as  oiSa,  koiXoi  (i.  e.  KoF-t\o-s  from  kv).  In 
Homer  also  we  find  -iraK,  oil,  which  afterwards  became 
monosyllables:  and  large  masses  of  open  vowels  caused 
by  inflexion,  which  wer&  afterwards  contracted.  These 
examples  shew  the  direction  which  the  language  followed 
from  double  to  single  sounds.  But  in  whatever  way 
these  vowels  were  brought  together,  it  is  clear  that  they 
would  not  at  once  coalesce  into  one  sound ;  Xeye/iev,  for 
example,  would  for  some  time  assert  its  right  to  an  un- 
impaired number  of  syllables  :  but  the  crasis  would  begin 
in  the  case  of  identical  vowels  meeting :  similar  vowels 
would  then  be  modified,  and,  lastly,  by  analogy  even  dis- 
similar ones.  "Similar  vowels"  are  a,  e,  0,  as  sprung 
from  the  same  origin,  and  so  passing  more  easily  into 
each  other ;  each  of  them  is  "  dissimilar  "  to  i  and  u. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Greek  diphthongs,  and  fix  the  time  when  they 
ceased  to  be  double  sounds — each  sound  presumably  the 
same  as  when  it  occurred  separately ;  neither  can  we  do 
more  than  guess  with  more  or  less  of  probability  at  the 
new  single  sound  of  each.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  corruption  of  the  diphthong  must  have  been  little 
later  in  time  than  the  causes  which  produced  it.  Two 
vowels  following  immediately  upon  each  other  are  com- 
monly troublesome  to  pronounce;  the  most  simple  (and 
probably  the  oldest)  combinations  of  language  shew  us 
vowel  and  consonant  occurring  alternately^;  when  a  con- 
sonant fell  out  and  two  vowels  met,  there  must  have  been  at 
once  a  tendency  to  subordinate  one  vowel  to  the  other:  so 
that  one  of  the  two  should  become  a  "glide,"  i.e.  a  sound 
too  short  to  be  called  a  perfect  vowel,  because  it  never 

1  Theok.  XXIX.  5  and  34.    See  Ahrena,  1.  105. 

'  See  Leo  Meyer,  Vergl,  Gram.  1.  285,  where  numerous  examples  of 
Greek  and  Latin  diphthongs  are  given,  {torn  which  I  have  borrowed 
largely  in  this,  section.  ^  ■- 
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receives  any  definite  position,  which  yet  is  not  a  consonant 
because  the  voice-channel  is  too  open  to  allow  of  any 
friction  in  the  mouth.  Thus  in  our  word  "  boy"  we  have 
a  full  vowel,  the  same  as  that  heard  in  on  (o),  followed  by 
a  sound  which  if  it  had  suflficient  duration  would  be  i 
(ee) ;  but  it  is  not  held  any  time :  yet  it  is  not  the 
consonant  y,  for  the  tongue  is  not  brought  near  enough  to 
the  palate ;  the  difference  between  it  and  the  consonant 
may  readily  be  heard  by  any  one  who  will  first  pronounce 
"  boy"  naturally,  and  then  bo  followed  by  the  true  y.  The 
same  combination  is  heard  when  a  consonant  follows,  as 
in  "  boil."  This  second  indefinite  element  is  a  glide :  and 
in  every  diphthong  one  of  the  elements  tends  to  become 
a  glide  as  soon  as  the  exact  balance  between  the  two  con- 
current vowels  is  overthrown.  Next,  this  glide  tends  to 
fall  out  altogether:  thus,  instead  of  "boy"  we  sometimes 
hear  only  ho' :  this  probably  was  the  tendency  in  Greek. 
Sometimes  however  the  two  sounds  can  coalesce  into  a 
third  one,  as  01  into  v. 

Obviously  that  one  of  the  two  elements  would  most 
naturally  become  a  glide  which  was  most  akin  to  some 
consonant.  Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  has  no 
affinity  to  any  consonant;  but  *  and  u  are  pronounced 
with  the  organs  nearly  in  the  positions  for  y  and  w  re- 
spectively, Consequently  we  should  expect  them  to  be 
the  sufferers  in  the  struggle  between  the  two  members  of 
the  compound  for  independent  existence ;  we  should  ex- 
pect them  either  to  become  subsidiary  sounds,  only  exert- 
ing some  influence  in  modifying  the  purer  vowel,  or  to  be 
lost  altogether.  Now  in  all  the  diphthongs  we  are  con- 
sidering, i  and  u  are  the  final  elements.  When  the  first 
element  is  the  unmodified  a,  then  we  shall  expect  that 
it  will  hold  its  own.  But  when  0  and  e  have  taken  the 
place  of  a,  the  conditions  are  not  so  simple,  The  first 
indeed  is  pronounced  with  the  tongue  far  back  in  the 
mouth,  most  near  the  guttural  (or  rather  back  palatal) 
point  of  contact.    Now  the  fricative  which  can  be  formed 
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sometimes 
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at  this  point  is  the  harsher  German  ch  (the  sound  of  nach 
or  aiLch,  not  that  of  icK),  which  is  found  neither  in  Greek 
nor  in  Latin.  There  was  no  consonant  therefore  to  form^ 
the  other  limit  for  a  glide  corresponding  to  o,  like  y  fop  i 
or  w  for  M :  accordingly  o  like  a  may  be  expected  to  hold 
its  own.  The  case  is  different  with  e :  it  is  a  front 
vowel,  though  not  so  far  forward  as  i.  But  the  position 
of  the  tongue  is  almost  as  neai?  that  for  y  aS  the  position, 
for  i  is.  Consequently  when  e  and  i  meet  we  may  expect 
a  conflict  of  nearly  equal  powers. 

In  Greek  the  same  word  is  found  with  different  sounds, 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus 
Leo  Meyer ^  quotes  Kvvopaia-T&v^,  but  dv/iopa'Ca-Toov^ :  and 
there  is  plenty  of  variety  in  the  case-terminations,  like- 
Teixei,  Teix^i,  &d.  If  we  pass  from  the  earliest  to  the. 
latest  classical  literature  of  Greece,  we  shall  find  in  thei 
Aeolic  idylls  of  Theokritus^  proof  that  at  least  in  somel 
words  in  certain  parts  of  Greece  the  double  sound  could, 
be  retained  even  to  the  Alexandrian  .period :  still  we  mays 
probably  safely  say  that  at  that  time  the  single  sound  was 
almost  universal.  Our  best  evidence  for  the  character; 
and  progress  of  the  weakening  is  to  be  found  in  the: 
change  of  the  spelling  in  diffetent  dialects.  Here  the  tend--, 
ency  is  too  marked  to  be  doubtful :  the  second  vowel  of 
dissimilar  diphthongs  is  commonly  dropped  in  writings 
in  Doric,  as  ')(aKKeo<;,  eiipea'")  &c. — and  stiU  more  in  Aeolic; 
especially  in  the  Boeotian  variety  of  the  dialect,  accom- 
panied often  by  a  weakening  of  the  first  vowel  also :  thus 
Ahrens  quotes  the  forms  dpxvo<;  (for  dpxalos:),  'A'xr)o<!, 
;  iVTrus  for  mtttoi?,  avrv  for  avr^ ;  even  Sometimes  where, 
ithe  diphthong  is  dynamic,  as  fvicia  for  folKLo,'^.    The  Attic,: 

i  Id.  p.  29^.  '  Od.  ivii.  300.  »  II.  xvi.  591.  - 

i      *  See  examples  on  last  page  but  one. 

»  Theok.  II.  30,  vii.  78.  I  am  aware  of  course  that  Theokritu?  does 
riot  even  in  thd  strictly  buooKc  poems  always  use  pure  Doric  forms  :  but 
I  quote  from  him  only  when  the  principle  in  question  could  be  proved 
from  other  less  accessible  authorities,  such  as  the  fragments  of  Spichar- 
mus  and  Sophron,  or  the  inscriptions  in  Botiokh's  Corpus,       '      ' 

*  Qr,  Mai.  I.  1S7,     .      ....... 
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OQ  the  contrary,  keeps  the  full  symbol :  though  in  all  like- 
lihood it,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  was  losing  the  full  sound, 
perhaps  more  slowly.  Curtius  suggests'  that  et  and  oi 
must  have  been  double  sounds  in  B.  c.  403,  the  year  of  the  in- 
troduction at  Athens  of  the  syiiibols  7}  and  &>:  otherwise  what 
would  have  been  gained  by  the  distinction  between  ei  and 
^i,  01  and  wi  ?  This  argument,  however,  loses  its  cogency; 
if  1]  and  ta  represent  different  qualities,  not  merely  differ- 
ent quantities  of  vowel-sound.  Some  change  of  pronun- 
ciation from  tbe  old  to  the  new  school  is  shewn  by  the 
often-quoted  lines  of  Aristophanes  {Clouds,  849) : 

t'Soi;,  KpefjLaC,  o5s  TJXidiov  e<pde'y^aTO 
KM  TolarL  j^etKeaiv  BieppvrjKocnv. 

The  second  line  gives  no  very  clear  indication  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  ai  by  the  still  old-fashioned  Pheidip- 
pides :  yet  at  least  it  shews  that  the  new  sound  was  thin- 
ner, perhaps  like  (a)  or  German  ae :  which  would  corre- 
spond to  the  ae  by  which  at  was  transliterated  in  Latin ; 
for  ae  had  the  e-sound,  that  is,  either  (a)  or  the  open 
Italian  e,  in  the  days  of  Lucretius",  and  probably  mucb 
earlier.  It  may,  I  think,  be  considered  at  least  probable, 
that  ai  when  fully  sounded  was  (ah)  followed  by  a  clear  i: 
which  probably,  in  Lesbian  at  least,  passed  into  the  i-glide. 
So  that  the  sound  would  be  that  of  out  "aye,"  or  "sigh" 
pronounced  broadly;  this  seems  likely  from  the  curious 
Lesbian  forms  6uai&/ceo,  fjiU'^aLTa^  from  Original  U)  which 
the  Ionic  weakened  to  t;,  combined  with  the  fact  that,  in 
the  same  Lesbian,  i  was  often  omitted  altogether  where  it 
was  written  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  e.g.  in  "AXaaos :  and  the 
same  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  Lesbian  forms 
Ta\at5  for  ToKav^  {TaKa<})  and  (jjaiai  for  ^avrt  {(j}acrt),  &c. : 
all  these  point  to  a  full  a-sound,  followed  by  a  glide,  or  by 
nothing  at  all.    In  the  Attic  Greek  of  the  best  period 

^  Erlaiiterungen  zu  meiner  Schulgrammatik,  "p.  19.    See  also  Sttidien 
£Ur  Griech.  und  Latin  Ommmatik,  Yol.  i.  part  Z,  p.  276. 
"  Corss.  Aiisspr.  i,  695, 
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there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  two  sounds  were  not 
heard,  or  that  the  a  had  been  modified  :  but  it  undoubt- 
edly was  by  degrees  reduced  to  one  of  the  i5-sounds :  we 
see  this  in  Boeotian  where  Kui  is  represented  by  kt/,  ©j;* 
^aioi;  by  ©et/Sr;o?,  in  many  inscriptions';  and  the  change 
was  probably  universal  in  the  Alexandrian  period :  this  is 
indicated  by  the  rhyme  of  ej^et  to  vaixt  in  Callimachus' 
well-known  epigram' : 

Avaavlri,  av  Be  vaiyi  KdX6<!  koXk'  aXKa  irpiv  ehruv 
rovro  aa<^m<;,  rij(w  ^rjal  Tts  'aWo?  ej^et.' 

In  reading  the  Greek  of  Sophocles  and  Plato  we  should 
probably  do  well  to  give  both  sounds  as  far  as  possible, 
The  diphthong  et  seems  to  have  wavered  in  sound  between 
6  and  I,  neither  sound  being  strong  enough  to  absorb  or 
exclude  the  other  universally.  The  variations  of  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  shew  a  preponderating  tendency  to  the 
e-sound:  in  modem  Greek  it  has  become  t,  as  so  many 
other  sounds  have.  In  strict  Doric  we  find  t]  where  the 
rest  of  Greece  has  ei  (Xiyriv  not  Xeyeiv) :  now  this  tj  is  not 
likely  to  have  differed  in  kind  from  the  rest  of  Greece:  if 
it  was,  as  has  been  suggested,  an  e-sound  nearer  to  a,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  ei  in  these  cases  was  a  closer  e 
with  a  glide'.  In  most  dialects  we  find  some  interchange 
between  i  and  ei :  thus,  in  a  Delphic  inscription*,  we  find 
reifid  and  NetKoo-Tpara :  HortSav  and  iroXt  (dative)  are 
Doric* ;  Ipijv  (for  elp^v)  is  Ionic ;  i\ri  is  commoner  than 
eiXr)  in  Attic :  in  Lesbian  there  is  little  confusion  till  late 
inscriptions*.    But  in  Boeotian  i  is  found  regularly  where 

1  So  also  in  Corinna,  Frag.  12 : 

tii/i^o/ij)  Si  K17  Xtyovpdv  Mov/on'S'  liivyd 
on  /Sava  ^oSa'  l^a  ilwSdpoto  iror'  (ptv, 

"  sxYiii.  56  (ed,  Meineke). 

'  WeBtphal  (Or.  Oram.  p.  67)  regards  ei  as  diphthongised  from  ri  iii 
all  cases  where  they  occur  in  dialectic  varieties  ol  the  same  word.  TWs 
is  inconsistent  with  my  view  of  the  nature  of  ij :  but  possible  if  j;  were 
nothing  but  long  close  e.  Still  it  is  very  improbable  that  no  traces  of 
such  a  middle  step  should  have  been  left  in  Attic. 

*  C.  I.  G.  No.  1709,  6^  .       »  AhrenB,  ti.  184, 

«  Ibid.  I.  97. 
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ei  is  found  in  the  rest  of  Greece:  we  have  Xiyi^  and  l/ii;  in 
Boeckh's  list  are  ipdva,  Ki/jneva';,  ^tStas  (for  ^etSt'as'),  &c., 
and  many  others.    Since,  howerer,  ei  occurs  in  Boeotian 
•with  equal  regularity  where  rj  is  found  in  the  rest  of 
Greece  {/ieyaTioadeveti  and  Bovyareip  in  the  few  remaining 
fragments  of  Corinna,  ^IXeifu  ©ei^^oi  mentioned  above, 
avkOeiKav  on  inscriptions",  ^IcrfieiviaTO^,  &c.),  we  may  con- 
clude with  fair  certainty  that  et  was  generally  sounded 
nearer  to  ij  in  the  rest  of  Greece  (despite  the  exceptions 
mentioned  above),  and  had  become  i  in  Boeotia.     Con- 
siderable wavering  is  seen  in  the  Latin  transliteration. 
No  doubt  this  test  is  not  so  sure  in  the  case  of  the  diph- 
thongs as  of  the  other  sounds,  because  the  Latins  lost 
their  diphthongs  at  so  early  a  period :  but  the  variation  of 
spelling  in  Latin,  where  we  have  sometimes  e  and  some- 
times i,  may  be  be  fairly  taken  to  prove  at  least  the  various 
pronunciation  in  Greek :  e.  g.  gynaeceum  and  platea,  but 
Iphigenia.    I  conclude  that  the  sound  was  sometimes  that 
of  our  "  grey,"  where  the  first  vowel  is  predominant,  and 
the  second  a  glide — sometimes  like  "  either"  (old  pronun- 
ciation) :  the  varying  sound  of  this  word,  and  the  varying 
spelling  ee,  ei  and  ie  in  English',  shew  the  flexibility  of  the 
combination :  le  becomes  c  in  Lesbian,  as  Ipov  in  Theo- 
kritus',  and  in  inscriptions.     The  sound  of  ot  is  probably 
given  pretty  correctly  by  our  English   "boy:"   it  then 
passed  into  a  modified  w-sound — ^the  common  Upsilon — as 
we  have  seen  in  the  Boeotian,  e.  g.  tCs  for  rot?,  'KevKotre- 
it\v<;  is  the  dative  plural  in  Corinna,  and  ifiv  is  e/xot :  v  also 
stands  for  wt  as  in  tv  Bd/iv  (frequent  on  inscriptions) ; 
these  shew  an  early  affinity  for  v,  into  which,  according  to 
Curtius.  it  had  passed  universally  in  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era'.     It  must  have  sounded  as  v  before  the  term 

1  Nos.  1563  and  1569.  'E.g.  1593. 

3  The  history  of  these  changes  is  elaborately  traced  by  A.  J.  Ellis  in 
his  Early  English  Pronwnciation ;  see  especially  pp.  92  and  104. 

*  XXVIII.  4. 

»  See  an  interesting  article  by  the  late  Prof.  Hadley  on  Byzaiatne 
Greek  Pronunciation,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
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vr-yjri^ov  came  into  use :  see  p.  242.  Then  it  passed  at  a 
much,  later  period  to  i,  which  sound  it  has  in  modern 
Greeks  Those  diphthongs  -which  ended  with  u  probably 
allowed  the  second  sound  to  drop  into  a  glide  very  soon. 
There  is  no  variation  in  the  use  of  av :  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  sounded  like  the  German  au ; 
i.e.  a  pure  a  followed  by  the  M-glide;  the  sound  of  our 
"  how"  is  not  very  far  from  it:  according  to  Bell,  the  first 
is  a  low-,  the  second  a  middle-back-wide.  Next  ov  had 
quite,  or  very  nearly,  the  sound  of  Indo-European  u, 
which  had  been  weakened  in  Upsilon,  as  will  appear  in 
its  place.  This  is  shewn  by  the  transliteration  into  and 
from  Latin :  Greek  ov  becomes  u ;  M.ovffa  is  Musa ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Latin  u  regularly  appears  as  ov,  as  P^7ouXo9> 
sometimes  as  ev,  A.evKio';,  very  rarely  as  o  or  v.  No  doubt 
the  Latins  had  no  ou  left  by  which  to  represent  ov ;  but 
the  sound  had  not  so  entirely  vanished  that  it  could  not 
have  been  recalled  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
accuracy,  if  it  had  seemed  necessary.  But  the  position  of 
the  tongue  for  o  and  for  u  is  so  close  that  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  slide  from  the  first  into  the  second :  the  great 
difference  lies  in  the  position  of  the  lips,  which  are  much- 
more  rounded  for  u  than  for  o  r  accordingly,  where  u  fol- 
lows 0,  the  passage  of  the  compound  into  u  is  almost  inevi- 
table. The  change  was  a  convenient  one  for  the  Greeks^ 
who  (with  the  exception  of  the  Boeotians)  let  their  u  sink 
into  V,  to  have  this  ov  left  to  denote  the  original  simple 
sound.  Perhaps  the  Athenians  retained  something  of  the 
o-sound  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  for  we  find  oi 
fiev  exoci  rd^o  fiepoi  in  the  inscription  of  the  Athenians 
who  fell  at  Potidaea,  B.  c.  432^  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
Td(f)o  is  the  Doric  form  of  the  genitive:  rather  this  spelling 

Philological  Society  for  1872.  It  is  therein  Bhewn  from  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  transliterations  of  the  Greek  Testament,  that  the  iotaoism  of 
modem  Greek  could,  not  have  heen  established  in,  the  latest  classical 
(ireek. 

1  Ourtius,  ErlaUt.  p;  24  (Engl.  Trans.). 

»  See  Thiersch.  Gr.Gran.  pp,  4,0  mi  77  (En^l.  Trans.).  ■     - 
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shews  simply  that  0  was  still  predominant  in  the  compound, 
the  glide  perhaps  1?eing  dropped.  The  strict  Doric  rigor- 
ously suppressed  the  glide  and  wrote  \6jco,  not  \670u :  but 
this  ft),  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  probably  akin  to  (aw). 
The  last  diphthong  ev  is  most  difl&cult  of  all.  No  help  can 
be  got  from  the  Latin,  which  had  lost  both  eu  and  ou  at  a 
very  early  date:  however  when  a  vowel  followed,  as  in 
Euander,  the  u  was  probably  sounded  as  a  w.  But  the 
Greeks  wrote  Lucius  as  AevKio^,  perhaps  on  the  analogy 
of  XewKO?.  This  would  seem  to  shew  a  preponderance  of 
the  u.  The  great  variations  of  eu  in  modern  languages 
shew  the  extreme  instability  of  the  compound :  contrast 
the  French  eu  with  the  German,  which  is  a  somewhat 
sharper  sound  than  our  oi.  1  can  see  no  reason  for  its 
being  so  in  Greek  :  still  less  that  it  was  sounded  as  ef— 
as  it  is  in  modern  Greek  before  any  consonant  but  a  soft 
mute.  I  know  no  important  variations  of  its  use  in  the 
dialects.  It  is  best  to  sound  it  as  near  a  diphthong  as 
possible,  retaining  the  original  sound  of  the  vowels:  if 
pronounced  quickly,  the  sound  will  be  very  like  our  u 
(i.  e.  yoo) :  this  is  at  least  better  than  the  French  or  the 
German  sound. 

No  doubt  the  second  vowel  of  all  these  six  diphthongs, 
where  it  preceded  another  vowel,  passed  not  merely  into 
a  glide,  but  into  its  corresponding  semi-vowel  y  or  w — 
from  which  indeed  it  had  often  originally  sprung.  On  no 
other  hypothesis  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  sound- 
ing combinations  like  aiei  or  evoi. 

The  diphthongs  formed  with  d,  17  and  eo  need  not  de- 
tain us  long.  That  di,  tji,  on  soon  became  monophthongs 
is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  t  more  than  the  slightest  effect  after  the 
long  preceding  vowel,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  i  was  so 
early  'subscript,'  the  symbol,  though  not  the  sound,  being 
retained -doubtless  to  avoid  confusion  between  cases  and' 
persons  which  would  otherwise  have  been  identical.  The 
others,  rfv  and  mv,  can  scarcely  have  differed  in  sound  from 
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eu  and  ov,  and  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  soon  disused  even 
by  their  inventors,  though  retained  by  grammarians  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry. 

Lastly,  VI  could  allow  either  part  to  pass  into  the  cog- 
nate semi-vowel,  generally,  no  doubt,  according  as  a  vowel 
preceded  or  followed  it.  The  latter  is  more  common,  and 
therefore  e.g.  v/o?  would  be  sounded  Jmyos;  but  it  might 
also  be  sounded  hwios,  and  probably  was  so,  if  the  o  were 
ever  dropped,  so  that  ujo?  should  become  vh. 

All  the  diphthongs  which  we  have  described  so  far, 
arose  from  the  union  of  dissimilar  vowels.  What  took 
place  when  similar  vowels — a,  e,  0 — met?  Sometimes 
they  became  a  diphthong,  neither  symbol  being  changed, 
but  the  two  sounds  tending  more  and  more  to  coalesce 
into  one  (as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned),  e.g.  ^eo?,  &c. 
But  this  was  comparatively  rare.  As  a  rule  the  combina- 
tion of  sound  was  eifected  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  phonetic, 
change.  The  effort  to  produce  two  distinct  vowels  one 
after  the  other  was  too  great,  and  therefore  the  difference 
was  done  away.  The  stronger  vowel  either  sank  into  the 
weaker  (Substitution)  or  assimilated  it  to  itself  (Assimi- 
lation). The  two  identical  vowels  remained  for  some  time 
side  by  side :  then  they  either  coalesced  into  one  long 
vowel,  or  by  a  further  process  of  substitution,  principally 
found  in  the  Attic,  the  second  vowel  was  again  weakened, 
and  so  a  new,  and  this  time  dissimilar,  diphthong  was  pro- 
duced. Of  the  diphthongs,  however,  so  produced,,  ov,  et, 
ev;  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  was  decidedly  monoph- 
thongal :  the  second  inclines  either  to  e  or  to  i,  that  is,  to 
a  single  sound :  the  last  is  uncertain.  They  are  all  com- 
pounds of  sounds  produced  immediately  together  in  the 
mouth,  and  so  have  a  greater  tendency  to  one  single 
sound  than  the  others.  Generally,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  dissimilar  diphthongs  tend  to  remain  double  sounds, 
and  similar  diphthongs  tend  to  become  single  sounds. 
The  changes  I  am  going  to  describe  are  quite  familiar; 
they  occur  in  every  noun  and  verb/    But  since  grammar^ 
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do  not  generally  give  any  principle  for  these  variations 
and  merely  call  them  "  dialectical,"  I  think  it  worth  while 
to  exhibit  them  in  a  connected  form  to  make  plain.  The 
examples  are  taken  chiefly  from  Leo  Meyer  and  Ahrens, 
as  before.. 

The  six  possible  combinations  of  similar  diphthongs  are 
a  +  e,  a  +  o,  e  +  a,  e  +  o,  o+a,  o  +  e.  Those  in  which  a 
is  the  final  vowel  rarely  occur  except  in  inflections.  Now 
in  all  these  cases  we  see  in  the  different  dialects  some- 
times substitution,  sometimes  assimilation,  sometimes  both. 
In  order  to  treat  them  all  together  I  shall  be  obliged 
therefore  to  bring  in  here  my  account  of  Greek  vowel- 
assimilation,  which  I  do. with  the  less  reluctance  because 
it  iff  only  found  in  these  combinations,  and,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  a  very  unimportant  agent  of  phonetic 
change  in  Greek.  The  middle  step  is  given  as  often  as  it 
occurs. 

1.  a+e=a  +  a  =  d:  as  alTide<7dai  =  alTidaadai^  =  alridcr6ai 
=  e  4-  6  =  7? :  as  ivtKae  —  iviKr]. 

This  last  weakened  form  is  universal  in  Dofic^  Be- 
side alndaaBai  may  be  set  the  Epic  ryod-aaKov  for  70a- 
euKov.  In  the  first  change  the  stronger  a  has  assimi- 
lated to  itself  the  weaker  e ;  in  the  second  the  e  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  a".  The  same  processes  will 
be  seen  in  all  the  other  combinations.  As  in  the  first 
case,  in  Doric  a  +  ri  =  a  +  a  =  d,  as  drjhdiv  =  dhd>v\  ai  +  e 
(when  in  two  words)  become  a  in  Attic,  77  in  the  other 
dialects :  ko^wv  but  Krf^wv.  There  are  a  few  instances  of 
a  in  Lesbian^  The  unimportance  of  the  u  beside  the  a  is 
shewn  by  its  absorption  altogether  here. 

1  II.  X.  120.  This  view  that  alTL&aaBai.  &c.  are  middle  forms  between 
oiriiieffffoi  and  oirmo-flai— not  resolved  forma  of  alridaBai. — has  been 
postulated  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen  {Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Ass.  1873) :  andsome 
valuable  deductions  drawn  as  to  more  complex  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aw. 

2  Theok.  VI.  45 ;  cf.  f/Hj,  vii.  50,  &c. 

s  This  explanation  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  already 
made,  that  Doric  o,  e  and  0  may  probably  have  varied  from  the  sounds 
which  those  symbols  represented  in  Attic.    Even  though  this  be  so,  there 
is  still  work  left  for  substitution  and  assimilation. 
.■-  ♦  Moseh.  HI.  9,       ^  °  Aieaeus,  Frag.  79. 
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2.  a+o  =  a  +  a  =  a:  as  aoi  (Attic  ea?) 
iira^aao 


=  a?(Dor.,Aeol.) 


'A\Kfideou  =  'AXKftav, 

KpoviBa{iTy)o  =  Kpoyt'Sa, 

=  o  +  o  =  co:  as  opdav  =  opocov^  =  opwv, 

Kepaof  —  Kepcc^, 

=  o  +  v  =  ov:  as  K.poviSa(a-y)o  =TLpgvihov. 
Similarly  by  analogy, 

as  yodqva'a    =  ryoococra"    =  'yowo'a, 
yeXdovffa  ^yeKowaa*  ='ye\wa'a 
(but  yeXacra  is  also  Doric,  where  tlie  a  has 
assimilated  the  ov). 
The  <B  in  the  participle  of  the  contracted  verbs  may  also 
have  arisen  by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  y  :  and  so 
Ourtius  explains  it'. 

From  these  two  combinations  it  will  be  seen  that 
breadth  of  sound  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Doric  as  opposed  to  the  Attic.  In  the 
second,  indeed,  the  Doric  and  Aeolic  a  assimilate  the  o, 
and  thus  we  see,  for  example,  the  broad  KpoviBa  and  dv, 
instead  of  the  Attic  KpoviBov  and  wv  (from  aav) :  but  in 
the  first  combination  it  is  the  Doric  which  substitutes  ij 
for  a,  and  so  gets  the  thinner  sound  iviicri  instead  of  Attic 
ivUa.  No  doubt  as  a  general  rule  the  Doric  retained 
broad  sounds,  which  were  refined  in  the  Attic  so  as  to 
substitute  elegance  for  strength  ;  but  this  rule  has  many 
exceptions,  which  confirm  the  statement  I  have  already 
made,  that  dialects  are  the  result  of  imperfectly  developed 
tendencies.  There  are  however  also  sufficient  examples 
of  a  +  o  =  0)  in  Doric :  they  are  nearly  always  so  formed  to 
avoid  confusion  with  other  words.  Thus  we  have  the  first 
persons  singular,  nfidco,  &c.  =  nfiw,  &c. ;  and  the  o>  is  com- 
monly found  in  monosyllabic  roots,  e.g.  Xwvti,  ^wvti,  &c.: 

1  Theok.  XV.  28.  '  II.  i.  350. 

s  II.  XXII.  363.  «  Theok.  i.  96. 

°  Erldut,  p.  X15  ;  see  also  the  article  by  Prof.  AUeu  mentioned  above^ 
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ia  the  subjunctive  however  we  have  a,  e.g.  ^a/ji,e<;^;  (pdvri 
and  laavTi  occur  upon  inscriptions,  a  +  m  in  another  word 
also  give  <b,  as  rwa-ria";  also  al+a,  as  «co;)^;6to'.  In  Attic 
at,  +  ov  gives  ov,  as  koiI. 

3.  e  +  a  =  a  +  a  =  a,  esp.  after  a  vowel :  vyda        =  vyia. 
=  6  +  6  =  9?;  Tet^ea      =  Teiy^ri, 

e-aKovcra  =j]Kovaa. 

This  combination  is  rare.     In  Latin,  as  Leo  Meyer 
observes*,  it  remains  unaltered,  as  in  aurea,  doceam,  &c. 

4i,     6+o  =  o  +  o  =  w:  as  e-o^\ov      =  w<f>Kov, 


■  o  +v  =  ov: 


=  e  +v  =  ev: 


as  ^iKeofiev 
<yeveo<; 

as  dvreov 
opeo<i 


=  ^iX«3, 
=  <j}ikovfiev 
=  yevovs, 
=  avTei/v  ^ 
=  opev!;. 


The  last  change — to  eu — is  very  restricted  in  its  area, 
apparently  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
adjoining  islands.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  Aeolic :  at  least 
the  examples  in  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  are  uncertain,  and  it 
is  not  found  in  inscriptions  :  it  is  certainly  not  Boeotian. 
T6oi}?,  kov'i,  iWa)  occur  in  Corinna.  Neither  does  it  belong 
to  the  severe  Doric ;  either  w  (more  rarely  ov)  is  found  or  a 
variation  peculiar  to  this  form  of  Doric,  by  which  e  passes 
into  i:  e.g.  in  /loyio/ie';,,  ifjLio,  iiraivia.  It  seems  to  be 
Sicilian,  but  only  in  the  pronouns  :  it  is  very  common  in 
Theokritus,  who  however  may  have  got  it  from  Cos.  In 
Ionic  (e.g.  in  Herodotus)  it  is  very  common:  it  also  occurs 
frequently  in  Hesiod  ° ;  but  it  is  not  found  ia  Attic.  In 
the  second  change — as  in  the  third  of  (2),  and  again  in  the 
second  of  (6) — we  see  that  when  o-tro  come  together  the 
second  sound  sinks  to  v,  especially  in  the  Attic  Greek. 
The  second  vowel  has  assimilated  the  first  to  itself,  and 
then,  unable  to  maintain  itself  beside  its  self-created  rival, 

1  Theok;  xv.  22. 

2  Theok.  IV.  16.  '  Id.  iv.  30, 

*  Verg.  Gram.  p.  294.  «  II.  xii.  160. 

6  As  ipydtev,  Op.  et  D.  297,  395 ;  rev,  ib.  328 ;  alpei/iaiov,  ii.  474;  and 
a  good  many  others. 
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it  passes  into  the  weaker  v.  The  third  modification,  on 
the  contrary,  shews  an  immediate  weakening  of  the  second 
vowel,  with  no  change  of  the  first.  Of  course  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  the  other  change  to  ov  was  unknown  in 
other  dialects  than  the  Attic :  it  is  not  uncommon  even- 
in  Doric :  thus  KaWiKparov^,  iirtfjt^Xov/j.ivr}^,  &c.  are 
Spartan  \ 

5.  o  +  a  =  a  +  a  =  d:  as    airXoa     =  arrka, 

=  o  +  o  =  0) :  as     o  Fara    =  wra, 

^oacrofiat  =  ^axrofial'^. 

6.  o  +  e  =  o4-o  =  to:  as     inrvoev    =  virvrnv", 

=  o  +  V  =  ov:  as  'Koerpov  =  \ovTpovt 
The  change  of  o  +  e  to  w  belongs  to  the  severer  Doric ; 
the  second  is  the  regular  weakening,  and  is  found  even  in 
Doric  as  well  as  a :  but  when  e  begins  a  word  it  is  com- 
mon, as  w\a<po'i  \  When  o  +  a  meet  in  two  words,  we  have 
avijp  in  Attic,  cov>]p  in  Doric  and  Ionic  :  o+ai  becomes  co, 
as  wTToXoi;. 

When  the  same  vowel  occurs  twice,  the  natural  result 
is  clearly  that  the  two  should  coalesce  in  one  long  single 
sound :  as  is  the  case  in  Kepara,  icepaa,  Kepd ;  yeveae, 
ryevee,  jevq  ;  aiZo6<;,  al^m.  But  just  as  when  similar  diph- 
thongs had  become  identical  by  assimilation,  the  second 
vowel  was  weakened,  especially  in  the  Attic,  so  is  it  also 
here.  Thus  the  combination  e  4-  e  becomes  in  Doric  and 
Aeolic  r),  and  o-\-o  becomes  ta:  'keye{fi)ev  is  Xkyqv,  Xiriro- 
(sy)o  is  "ir-Kca  in  both — at  least  in  the  severer  form  of  the 
Doric ;  in  the  softer  Doric-  ei,  and  ov  are  universal :  and 
there  is  some  irregularity  in  the  Lesbian  also.  In  Attica 
the  two  vowels  were  perhaps  in  each  case  sounded  as  a 
diphthong,  long  enough  to  allow  the  second  vowel  to  be- 
come weakened,  to  t,  and  v  respectively :  Xeyeiv,  Xinrov.  So 
also  when  the  second  vowel-sound  is  the  mere  prolonga-^ 
tion  of  the  first  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  dental,  or  the 
dental-spirant  s.    Thus  ei,  is  the  result  in  Attic  (sometimes 


1  C.  I.  G.  1405,  1398. 
8  Ai.  Lys.  143. 


?  Oat.  1.  378 ;  it  is  also  Doric. 
*  Theok.  1. 135.. 
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in  the  other  dialects)  of  e  +  a;  e.g.  elfiiior  ecr-fii,  (Lesbian 
efj,/^i,  severe  Doric  77^1,  softer  Doric  ei/it') :  of  e  +  v,  e.g. 
€4?  for  62^9  (severe  Doric  ^?) :  oi  e+vr,  as  riK^^et? :  of  e+v9, 
as  irelcrofiai,  for  nrevQ-aonai.  Again,  0  +  S  =  oy,  as  ttov?  : 
o  +  i/T  =  OK  in  Sou'9.  These  changes  might  be  explained  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  those  above ;  that  is,  that 
ia-jjbi  became  eefii,  and  then  et/^t ;  the  middle  form  could  be 
supported  by  the  Doric  rnjul  and  perhaps  by  the  Aeolic 
forms  to  be  mentioned  below.  But  it  is  perhaps  simpler, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  set  forth, 
to  explain  this  et  as  the  natural  result  of  the  voice  dwelling 
upon  e^ ;  namely,  that  when  we  sound  (a),  as  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out,  an  i-glide  arises  naturally  after  it :  and 
similarly  a  M-glide  after  (0).  These  forms  are  Doric  as  well 
as  Attic  ;  the  softer  Doric  however  sometimes  allows  the 
second  sound  to  drop  altogether :  as  ipiahev  for  epiaSe/j,ev, 
not  epcaSriv ;  dfnriXo';  for  dnireKov;'',  a  form,  by  the  way, 
which  was  retained  by  the  Argives  and  Cretans ;  and  many 
others.  In  all  these  the  sense  of  the  original  length  of  the 
last  syllable  was  kept  up  by  not  letting  the  accent  be 
thrown  back.  The  Lesbian  sometimes  employs  a  peculiar 
change  of  its  own,  by  which  t  appears  instead  of  v,  as 
o  +  VT  =  oi  in  ^opeoKxi,  &c.  \  This  and  parallel  forms,  irpi- 
•jroia-a,  Motaa,  &c.,  are  very  common  in  the  fragments 
of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and  are  also  found  in  Pindar:  It 
certainly  cannot  be  assumed  in  these  that  the  t  is  weakened 
from  the  ordinary  v,  if  that  v  be  nothing  but  a  glide :  such 
glides  are  too  short  in  their  pronunciation  to  be  capable  of 
corruption.  The  t  therefore  must  be  explained  as  a  glide 
which  sprang  up  immediately  after  the  o  in  Aeohe :  and  so 
it  is  parallel  to  the  forms  Ovaia-KO),  TaKac<s,  &c.,  which  have 
been  explained  above^  Tlie  Boeotian  in  general  has  co  in 
these  cases,  like  the  severe  Doric ;  both  when  two  vowels 
are  contracted  and  when  a  consonant  is  lost.    The  ten- 

1  Airens,  11.  318. 

3  This  is  Mr  Eoby's  eiplanation,  preface,  p.  Ixvii. 

3  Theok.  rv.  8,  v.  109.  *  Theok.  xs.yiii.  11. 

5  At  page  251. , 
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3.  AI=ai, 
ei,  oi; 
AU=au, 
eu,  ou. 


(i)  Latin 
ai. 


dency  of  this  dialect  to  single  vowel  sounds  is  very  remark- 
able :  the  only  exception  is  the  use  of  et  instead  of  the 
ordinary  t) ;  the  tendency  toward  the  particular  vowel  t 
reminds  us  both  of  the  Latin,  and  also  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fondness  for  that  sound  shewn  in  modem  Greek. 
In  this  love  for  the  monophthong  the  hard  Doric  stands 
next  to  the  Boeotian,  and  the  soft  Doric  next.  The  Attic 
has  much  more  of  the  diphthong,  however  the  second 
element  was  sounded.  The  Lesbian  seems  to  affect  glides. 
Generally  the  tendency  to  become  monophthongs  was 
greatest  in  et  and  ov,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  on 
physiological  grounds :  next  to  these  come  m  and  av, 

3.    Latin  Diphthongs. 

These,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  once  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  old  Greeks.  But  at  a  very  early  age  they 
dwindled  into  simple  sounds.  Their  history  has  been  fully 
traced  by  Corssen :  the  account  here  given  will  be  little 
more  than  an  epitome  of  his  results.  I  will  take  the  six 
diphthongs,  ai,  ei,  oi,  au,  eu,  ou  in  order. 

It  would  appear  from  inscriptions'  that  ai  was  some- 
times retained,  sometimes  written  as  ae,  from  the  third 
century  B.C.  to  the  latest  times:  but  it  was  doubtless  in 
every  case  pronounced  as  ae,  whilst  the  older  method  of 
spelling  was  of  use  to  distinguish  the  genitive  singular''  of 
the  first  declension,  for  example,  from  the  nominative 
plural,  which  was  written  with  ae.  This  rule  however  was 
probably  never  universal :  we  find  tabelai  datai  (nom.  pi.) 
in  the  Epistoh,  de  Bacchanalibus",  B.  c.  186,  &c.  Perhaps 
the  old  ai  may  have  been  retained  longer  in  the  root-part 
of  the  word  than  in  suffixes  or  prepositions ;  thus  we  find 
aides  and  aidilis  in  the  well-known  epitaph  on  L.  Scipio, 

1  Ausspr.  I..  680,  &o. 

2  The  old  termination  of  this  case  seems  to  have  been  ay  as  ;  whence 
als.  Then  if  the  «  were  retained,  the  a  absorbed  the  i,  as  in  familias. 
Corssen  however  gives  examples  of  des,  all  being  female  proper  names 
(i.  184).    See  Schleicher,  Coinp.  p.  558. 

3  Mommsen,  Corpis  Inicriptionum,  Vol.  i.  No.  196. 
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son  of  Barbatus,  whilst  oa  the  Columna  Rostrata  of 
Duilius'-  we  find  prae-sens  and  praeda  (i.e.  prae-hidr-a — 
the  same  base  as  pre-he-(n)d-o).  In  the  letter  however  of 
the  consuls  forbidding  the  Bacchic  rites  (quoted  above), 
we  have  aedes,  and  aiquom.  Clearly  no  fixed  rule  for 
the  spelling  can  be  given.  Corssen  however  observes  that 
in  legal  notices  from  the  time  of  Gracchus  to  Caesar  ae 
is  found  universally  instead  of  ai:  after  which  time  a,i 
began  to  reappear :  one  result,  we  may  suppose,  of  that 
restoration  of  archaic  forms  of  which  we  have  a  specimen 
in  Claudius'  attempt  to  remodel  the  alphabet*.  That  the 
pronunciation  of  the  diphthong  was  not  unlike  the  Ger- 
man d  or  (a)  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  it  began  by  degrees 
to  be  written  as  e.  It  was  so  pronounced  by  countrymen' 
in  the  time  of  Lucilius,  as  we  find  from  Varro*  who  quotes 
the  forms  Cedlius  and  pretor :  while  educated  men  pre- 
served something  of  the  double  sound.  In  inscriptions 
after  the  Christian  era  e  appears  with  increasing  fre- 
quency :  and  an  inscription  dating  242  A.  D.°  presents  the 
three  words  Aimilius,  Sabinae  and  Furie.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  at  that  time  no  distinction  would  be  made 
between  ai  andrae:  indeed  the  former  had  been  replaced  in 
the  Latin  alphabet  only  by  an  aflfectation  of  archaic  forms; 
it  appears  at  the  same  date,  or  even  earlier,  upon  inscrip- 
tions instead  of  an  e,  which  is  etymologically  correct;  but  it 
is  possible  that  even  then  ae  may  have  been  rather  nearer 
to  a  than  e  was.  Mr  Koby  thinks  that  the  sound  may 
have  been  nearer  to  our  (S)  in  "hat,"  but  pronounced 
long :  with  us  it  is  always  short.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  both  ae  and  e  correspond  to  open  e  in 
modern  Italian.  This  would  agree  with  Mr  Roby's  view : 
but  the  closeness  of  the  correspondence  would  point  to  a 
sound  for  ae  even  nearer  to  open  e,  that  of  (e)  pronounced 
long,  as  in  Scotch  "ell;"  (S)  short  is  heard  in  English  "  ell." 


1  n.  No.  195. 

s  CorsSGU,  ih.  p.  689. 

6  Id.  p.  691. 


"  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  13. 
*  L.  L.  Tii.  95. 
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Not  uncommonly  ai  was  also  weakened  to  i.  This 
takes  place  especially  in  case-endings,  as  uiis  from  uia-is, 
&c.;  also  in  prae  when  in  composition,  as  priua-tus,  pri- 
mus, pri-die,  priuignus  {hr  prai-ui-genus),  &c.;  and  gene- 
rally in  compound  words,  as  occido  from  caedo,  iniquos 
from  aequos,  inquiro  from  quaero.  The  middle  form  is 
sometimes  retained,  e.g.  exaestmno^,  pertaesus  regularly. 

In  like  manner  the  diphthong  ei  would  seem  to  have 
lost  its  double  sound  at  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge.  When  it  occurs  in  root-syllables, 
as  in  deiu-o-s,  leib-er,  deic-o,  ei-re,  &c.  (all  of  which  are 
found  as  common  forms  in  the  oldest  inscriptions),  it  arises 
from  vowel-intensification,  and  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been,  when  thus  consciously  employed,  a  true  diphthong. 
But  from  the  very  earliest  date  we  find  in  inscriptions 
a  simple  i  instead  of  ei.  Thus  in  the  epitaph  ^  quoted 
above,  of  L.  Scipio,  the  "  unus  bonorum  optumus,"  we  find 
filios,  not  feilios :  in  the  Ep.  de  Bacchanalihus  (also  re- 
ferred to  before)  we  find  scriptv/m  (though  screiptus  occurs 
in  many  later,  inscriptions)  by  the  side  of  deicerent  and 
inceideretis :  primos  on  the  Col.  Rostrata',  though  preimos 
(from  praimos)  is  much  commoner*.  On  the  other  hand,' 
we  know  from  Varro  and  Quintilian  that  as  early  as  the 
lifetime  of  the  former  the  country  people  used  e  where  we 
find  i  in  classical  Latin.  Thus  they  said  uella  and  speca, 
not  uilla  and  spioa:  Ze6er  instead  of  liber'.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  pronunciation  is  still  older: 
leher  would  not  be  taken  from  liber,  the  form  of  spelling 
then  becoming  commonest,  but  from  leiber:  and  if  this  e 
be  as  old  as  the  i  we  find  in  inscriptions — for  which  sup- 
position further  reason  will  appear  below — ^then  undoubt- 
edly at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  war  ei  can  have  been 
no  longer  a  diphthong,  but  (as  Oorssen  supposes)  a  middle- 
sound,  between  e  and  i,  that  sound  of  which  Quintilian 


1  Plaut.  Merc.  566. 

3  Ibid.  196. 

»  Quint,  i.  4.  17. 


"  Mommsen,  Inscr.  82. 
^  Corssen,  i.  780. 
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(speakiHg  of  his  own  time)  says,  "neque  e  plane  neque  i 
auditur'."  It  is  not  very  easy,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
imagine  what  the  mixed'  sound  was,  for  which  we  have 
this  testimony  of  Quintilian.  It  cannot  have  been  (a) 
followed  by  the  i-glide :  for  here  the  e-sound  is  certainly 
predominant.  It  would  seem  that  it  must  have  been 
nearer  to  the  ideal  diphthong,  a  combination  in  which  the 
two  sounds  are  in  perfect  balance :  such  an  adjustment 
is  more  possible  for  ei  than  for  any  other  diphthong :  the 
powers  of  the  two  letters  are  more  nearly  equal  than  those 
of  any  other  two. 

How  old  this  wavering  between  e  and  i  is  in  Latin 
may  be  seen  from  the  inscriptions  in  places  where  there 
is  no  vowel-intensification,  no  ei  to  be  taken  as  a  com- 
mon origin,  in  the  verb-  and  case-endings.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  alone  we  find/wei  and 
dedet  by  the  side  of  cepit:  fmt  and  cepA  occur  in  the 
epitaph  of  his  father  Barbatus:  cejiet  and  others  on  the 
Columna  Kostrata.  Besides  these,  but  only  in  later  in- 
scriptions, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  find  forms  in  ei,  as 
gesistei  in  the  epitaph^  of  Scipio  the  Flamen  Dialis,  and 
venieit  in  the  lex  Thoria^  Now  this  ei  cannot  denote 
anything  but  a  wavering  sound  between  e  and  i — the 
former  the  common  sound  in  the  mouths  of  common  men 
— the  latter  becoming  fixed  by  literary  use  :  and  the  fact 
of  this  symbol  being  thus  employed  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  seems  to  me  to  shew  that  it  must  some 
time  before  have  lost  the  double  sound  which  it  originally 
possessed,  at  least  when  it  arose  from  vowel-intensification. 
The  wavering  between  e  and  i  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
Greek  variation,  which  we  have  seen  above*. 

1  lb.  I.  4.  8. 

2  Mommsen,  No.  33.  s  75.  Nq.  200. 

*  EI  is  sometimes  foUnd  in  Hautine  MSS.  and  is  then  retained  by 
Eitschl,  e.  g.  Merc.  409,  veis  (for  vis  from  volo);  curabeis  (id.  526) ;  abei 
(id.  748).  These  manuscripts  however  have  suffered  too  much  from 
copyists  to  be  accepted  of  their  own  weight  as  trustworthy  eyidence  of 
archaic  forms ;  they  may  however  confirm  the  surer  indications  given  by 
inscriptions.    (See  Corssen,  i.  207.) 
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(iii)  Latin 
oi. 


It  is  noticeable  that  ei  is  found  as  a  middle  step  be- 
tween ai  and  i,  e.g.  in  the  dat.  plur.  of  the  a-declension, 
incoleis  for  incola-is;  tahuleis  in  the  lex  Agraria  of  Thorius 
mentioned  above.  It  occurs  also  much  more  commonly  as 
a  "weakening  from  oi :  thus  ploirume  is  found  in  the 
epitaph  of  L.  Scipio — a  weakened  form  of  the  nom.  plur. 
ploirwmo-is,  still  further  weakened  in  the  classical  pluri- 
m{e)i  The  final  s  of  the  nom.  plur,  is  found  in  eeis  {Ep. 
de  Baoch),  i.  e.  eo-is — ^in  classical  Latin  ii :  and  how  easily 
this  ei  passed  into  e  is  seen  in  the  ques  (=  qui,  nom.  plur.) 
of  the  same  inscription — which  also  contains  eiis  as  a  dat. 
plur. :  and  the  Columna  Rostrata  has  castreis  for  castro-is. 
Analogous  to  the  plural  queis  and  ques  are  the  singular 
quoi,  quei  on  the  tomb  of  Barbatus^,  classical  qui :  I  do  not 
know  that  que  occurs :  but  for  ho-i-c  we  have  the  classical 
hie  and  the  common  hec,  both  found  on  the  tomb  of 
L.  Scipio.  Ritschl  retains  in  Plautus  the  locative  forms 
herei  (Mil.  Glor.  59)  and  die  septimei  [Pers.  260) :  but 
die  crastini  (after  the  MSS.)  in  Most.  881. 

It  seems  probable  then  that  ei  was  a  middle  sound  be- 
tween e  and  i :  that  in  the  oldest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record  it  inclined  rather  towards  e,  and  continued  to 
do  so  always  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people :  from 
whom  it  passed  into  the  Romance  dialects :  whereas  the 
literary  dialect  substituted  i  for  it. 

The  history  of  the  diphthong  oi  in  Latin  is  at  first  the 
same  as  that  of  ai.  It  early  passed  into  oe,  being  pro- 
nounced so  probably  as  early  as  the  First  Punic  war,  at 
which  date  we  find  Poenicas  on  the  Columna  Rostrata^ 


1  Mommsen,  30.  It  is  -wrongly  written  qui  by  Donaldson  in  the 
Va/rronianus  (p.  261)  :  where  however  a  very  useful  coUeotion  of  inscrip- 
tions and  other  records  is  given.  A  still  better  one  is  given  by  Eoby, 
GramTTiar,  Vol.  I.  App.  B. 

'  The  authority  of  this  inscription  is  doubtful.  It  seems  clear  that  it 
was  not  engraved  as  it  now  stands  till  the  time  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  was  then  faithfully  copied  from  some  older 
column  (as  Quintilian  seems  to  have  thought)'  or  whether  (as  Mommsen 
thinks  on  internal  grounds)  it  was  the  work  of  a  "  grammaticus  aetatis 
Claudianae."    See  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  p.  40, 
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But  the  old  spelling  was  retained  generally.  We  have  no 
other  in  the  old  epitaphs,  e.  g.  that  of  L.  Scipio,  which  be- 
gins— ^Honc  oino'  ploimme,  &c.  Oe  occurs  regularly  first 
in  the  lex  Thoria  (B.C.  Ill),  e.g.foedere  SLgainst  foideratei 
of  the  Up.  de  Bacch.,  and  it  is  regularly  used  in  the  laws 
given  by  Cicero,  De  Legihus,  thus  oenus,  ploera,  coerator, 
&c.  [The  case-endings  also  early  suffered  the  same 
change,  as  evidenced  by  the  well-known  pilumnoe  poploe 
(nom.  plur.)  of  the  Salian  hymn.J  But  a  further  altera- 
tion of  this  diphthong  had  begun  as  early  as  the  lex  Tho- 
ria, in  which  we  find  vnus,  procurare,  &c.;  plures  and  cu- 
rator in  the  De  Legibm.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  B.C.  this  wavering  ceased,  and  u  appears 
as  the  regular  representative  of  the  diphthong.  Corssen' 
gives  the  process  thus — oi,  oe,  6,  il,  u:  the  stage  u  he  thinks 
proved  by  the  transliteration  of  some  Greek  words  into  oe, 
as  Hoelas:  'ic-=Greek  v.  the  full  u  was  established,  he  be- 
lieves, in  the  Augustan  age.  But  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
see  why  ft  should  have  become  u.  A  simpler  passage 
may  have  been  effected  thus — oi,  ui,  u ;  the  i  acting  on  the 
0  so  far  as  to  convert  it  into  the  u,  which  was  nearer  to 
itself.  Or  oe  may  conceivably  have  passed  directly  into  u : 
it  is  the  one  intermediate  sound  between  0  and  e.  In 
Greek  there  is  the  analogy  of  the  transition  of  oi  into  v  in 
Boeotian,  but  u  and  v  were  different  sounds. 

01  is  also  weakened  to  i  and  e  from  very  old  times  in 
case-endings,  e.g.  Barbati  feen,  sing.)  and  pUnrvme  (nom. 
plur.)  on  the  epitaph  of  L.  Scipio.  In  both  these  cases  a 
middle  step  ei  is  probable^  The  same  change  may  have 
taken  place  in  radical  syllables,  e.g.  uicm  (by  the  side  of 
olicoi)  and  pom&rium  for  pomoerium^.  The  change  to  i 
in  the  terminations  seems  to  shew  an  intentional  dwelling 
on  the  last  sound  of  the  diphthong,  for  sake  of  emphasis. 

Whilst  oi  and  oe  were  sounded  at  all  they  were  proba- 
bly always  diphthongs.     This  is  shewn  indirectly  by  the 


1  I.  201. 

3  Oorsson,  i.  707. 


»  See  p.  264. 
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fact  that  they  were  not  kept  for  the  case-suffixes  of  the 
o-stem  nouns,  e.g.  filio-i,  as  ai  and  ae  were  kept  for  the 
a-stem  nouns,  aqua-i  or  aquae.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  way  they  should  have  passed  into  the  full  u,  if  they 
had  been,  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been, 
the  German  oe  or  o\  The  nearest  sound  we  have  is  per- 
haps that  of  "boy."  But  in  all  words  there  must  have 
been  a  tendency  to  d 

ATI  is  the  only  diphthong  which  the  Latin  language 
has  preserved,  that  is,  in  the  generality  of  cases ;  for  here 
also  we  find  a  weakening — to  o — common  in  early  times. 
It  is  observable  however  that  the  new  form  in  o  never 
drove  out  the  old  one  in  au,  but  the  two  remained  side  by 
side.  Thus  we  find  aula  weakened  to  olla,  lautus  to  lotus, 
plaustrwn  to  plostrum :  among  proper  names  we  find  Ch- 
dius  by  Claudius,  Plotus  by  Plautus.  It  does  not  however 
appear  that  the  Eomans  availed  themselves  generally  of 
these  double  forms  (as  the  Greeks  would  have  done  in  their 
place)  to  denote  different  modifications  of  the  original 
idea.  Differences  indeed  in  proper  names  naturally  lent 
themselves  to  distinguish  different  branches  of  the  same 
family :  in  some  few  other  words  also  a  change  of  meaning 
is  perceptible :  thus  lotus  was  restricted  to  the  original 
idea  "washed,"  while  lautus  expressed  the  result  of  the 
washing,  with  many  minute  shades  of  meaning.  But  aula 
and  olla  do  not  seem  to  have  denoted  different  kinds  of  pots, 
ov  plaustru/m-  and  plostrum  different  shapes  of  carts :  and  the 
same  is  true  in  most  other  cases.  jWe  must  then  conclude 
that  the  different  forms  were  used  by  different  classes  of 
people,  and  Corssen  supposes"  that  au  was  employed  by 
educated  men  in  w<?rds  where  o  was  heard  in  the  mouth 
of  the  countryman :  the  sound  of  aii  being  the  same  as 
that  of  Greek  av,  which  it  regularly  represents,  and  by 
which  it  is  represented,  that  is,  a  pure  a,  followed  by  the 
M-glide.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  anecdote  of  Suetonius 
about  Vespasian,  which  Corssen  quotes.  The  homely  Em- 
1  See  Curt.  Erliiut.  p.  26.  =  i.  659. 
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peror  was  taken  to  task  by  the  courtier  Floras,  for  calling 
a  plaustrum  a  plostrum :  and  retaliated  next  day  by  pro- 
nouncing his  critic's  name  as  befitted  ears  so  polite — Flau- 
rus.  Naturally  this  distinction  between  the  two  sounds 
had  this  effect,  that  some  words  in  which  0  was  the  origi- 
nal vowel — not  merely  a  vulgar  corruption — ^began  to  be 
spelt  with  au  in  the  literary  dialect.  An  example  is  aus- 
culari  (as  in  Plant.  Merc.  575,  ed.  Eitschl,  and  many  other 
places).  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  osculari  is  the 
true  form :  ostium  and  other  words,  derived  from  the  same 
base  OS,  are  never  spelt  with  au.  But  ausculari  became 
.  the  received  form — perhaps  on  the  false  analogy  of  auscul- 
tare — to  give  a  fashionable  colour  to  so  common'  a  pro- 
ceeding. Sometimes  a  fa;lse  derivation  may  have  helped 
to  bring  about  the  same  result — or  may  itself  have  been 
only  the  result  of  the  new  spelling — as  in  aurichalcum,  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Greek  6pev)(ixKKo<s,  and  originally 
written  with  an  o\ 

The  diphthong  passes  regularly  in  classical  Latin  into 
0  in  composition.  Thus  we  have  suffoco  (base  faujc),  ex- 
plodo  (base  plavd).  Sometimes  it  passes  into  u,  as  accuso 
(base  causa),  defrudo  (base  fraud).  Indeed  even  frudavi 
(compare  frus-tra)  occurs^  and  this  form,  together  with 
cludo,  the  proper  name  Clusius,  and  others,  seems  to  shew 
that  the  change  was  not  confined  to  compounds  ^. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  change  of  sound  from  au 
to  0  in  Latin  is  the  pronunciation  of  au  in  French — and 
in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  "  law  "  is  pro- 
nounced like  lo.  The  common  pronunciation  of  au  in 
English  is  a  weakening  of  another  kind. 

The  diphthong  eu  occurs  very  rarely  in  Latin ;  it  was 
regularly  weakened  to  long  u.  The  few  examples — ^mostly 
proper  names — where  it  occurs  are  in  inscriptions,  and 
have  been  mentioned*  in  the  account  of  Vowel-Intensi- 
fication.    There  are  a  few  occasions  in  which  eu  occurs  in 


1  Oorssen,  1.  659. 
3  Corssen,  i.  661. 


2  Plaui  Trin.  413. 
*  See  page -203. 
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compounds,  as  neu  from  ne-ue,  seu  from  se-ue,  neuter  from 
ne-uter,  and  some  others.  The  two  vowels  should  probably 
be  sounded  as  distinctly  as  possible ;  but  when  sounded 
quickly  they  must  have  had  a  tendency  (like  the  Greek 
ev)  to  pass  into  a  sound  like  ours,  that  is,  our  M-sound= 
(yoo).  Neutiquam  is  short  in  Terence ;  perhaps  the  e  was 
elided.  Similar  variations  occur  in  English ;  "  duty  "  is 
commonly  pronounced  dyooty,  but  sometimes  dooty. 

The  last  diphthong  has  passed  through  much  the  same 
history  as  eu,  except  that  it  lingered  later  in  use.  It  is 
often  found  in  the  old  inscriptions:  Loucana  is  on  the 
tomb  of  Barbatus,  pious  and  iouheatis  in  the  letter  con- 
cerning the  Bacchanalia,  iouranto  in  the  Bantine  table. 
U  begins  to  appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  the 
Gracchi'.  Thus  in  the  lex  Thoria  iubeo  and  ioubeo  occur 
indifferently;  index  and  ioudex;  iuro  and  iouro.  Some- 
times the  0  drove  out  the  u,  which  in  such  cases  had  pro- 
bably become  a  glide :  but  after  this  success  it  always  sank 
into  M  at  a  very  early  period:  thus  poplicus  occurs  fre- 
quently in  inscriptions,  beginning  with  the  Up.  de  Bacch., 
passing  in  the  lex  agraria  Thoria  into  publicus.  Similarly 
we  find  nountios,  nontiatus,  nimtius:  and  noundinum  (con- 
tracted from  nouendinum)  in  the  Up.  de  Bacch.,  nondinum 
in  the  Tab.  Bant.,  and  the  common  nv/ndinufri^.  Some- 
times the  0  weakened  itself  into  u :  so  that  the  diphthong 
passed  through  the  stages  ou,  uu,  and  then  u  as  before. 
Thus  souos,  which  occurs  in  the  beautiful  epitaph  of  Clau- 
dia, quoted  by  Mommsen',  passed  to  suuos,  and  that  to 
sues  and  suus.    So  also  occur  Jlouios,  fluuios,  and  fltc-ere. 

Eoby*  assigns  to  ou  the  sound  of  "  Southern  English  " 
0,  a  diphthong  formed  of  o  and  u.    He  probably  means 


'  Jjucios  on  the  tombs  of  Barbatus  and  his  son,  which  Corssen  gives  as 
esamples  of  the  wetikeimig  at  a  still  earlier  period,  is  more  probably  from 
lieucios. 

2  Corssen,  i.  670. 

3  Bom.  Hist.  I.  p.  60,  Eng.  trans. 

Souom  mareitom  coide  deilesit  boqo. 
*  Grammar,  p,  81. 
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the.  0  with  a  «-glide.  But  in  this  case  I  should  have  ex- 
pected the  Latin  diphthong  to  have  passed  into  0  rather 
than  into  u :  but  it  does  pass  into  u  most  regularly.  I 
therefore  think  that  its  sound  was  probably  very  near  u, 
like  the  Greek  ov. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  our  discussion 
of  the  probable  sound  of  the  diphthongs :  the  new  sounds 
being  those  to  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were 
respectively  tending.  The  English  equivalents  are  given, 
as  before,  in  brackets,  as  nearly  as  possible. 


Orig. 

Diphthongal  sound 

In  Greek 

In  Latin 

ai 

as  in  "  aye" 

tending  to         (a) 

tending  to  (a)  or  (ee) 

ei 

„     "grey" 

(a)  or  (ee) 

„        (a)  or  (ee) 

oi 

„     "hoy" 

„      0,  ii  and  (ee) 

„         0  or  (00) 

an 

„     "how" 

same 

(0) 

eu 

„     "yew"{?) 

same 

(00) 

ou 

,,     "grow" 

(00) 

(00) 

4.     Weakening  of  U  in  Greek. 

The  full  u  of  the  Graeco-Italian  was  retained  by  the 
Latin  peoples,  but  weakened  by  the  Greeks  perhaps  to  the 
sound  of  the  German  u.  This  is  shewn,  first  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Greeks  transliterated  the  Roman  u,  they 
employed  not  v  but  ov,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
approached  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  u :  secondly,  and 
more  conclusively,  by  the  variation  of  practice  amongst 
the  Romans  in  transliterating  Greek  words.  In  the  early 
time  of  Roman  intercourse  with  Greece,  they  were  con- 
tent to  employ  the  best  equivalents  for  Greek  sounds 
which  their  language  afforded ;  accordingly  they  employed 
u  to  denote  v,  as  in  Bums,  i.  e.  Pyrrhus.    But  in  the  last 
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century  of  the  Republic,  when  the  respect  of  the  Romans 
for  Greek  literature  had  greatly  increased,  they  were  not 
content  with  this  rough  and  inexact  representation  :  and 
therefore  they  borrowed  the  symbol  T  as  well  as  the 
sound.  I  do  not  know  that  any  authority  before  Cicero- 
mentions  this  borrowing :  it  dated  from  his  lifetime. 
The  sound  of  v  is  not  known  with  exactness;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  modified  u,  and  cannot  have  differed  greatly 
from  the  German  ue  or  u,  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
sound  between  i  and  u,  having  a  front  position  of  the 
tongue,  like  i,  but  rounded  like  u.  In  modern  Greek  this 
modified  «-sound  has  been  further  changed  into  the 
i-sound\  Only  one  Greek  people,  the  Boeotians,  retained 
the  full  sound  in  its  original  place,  i.  e.  in  those  words  whose 
corresponding  forms  in  other  dialects  are  spelt  with  v ;  but 
even  they  denote  that  sound  by  the  symbol  ov,  like  the 
other  Greeks.  Thus  they  wrote  jXovkov  for  yXvKv,  but 
the  quantities  are  not  different ;  so  that  the  sound  of  ov,  in 
Boeotia  at  least,  cannot  then  have  been  double.  In  inscrip- 
tions we  find  daovXia,  rov')(cb  (i.e.  rvx^)>  '^°'"^>  ^^d  a-ovy- 
rypd<fico^,  ^Lovov(no<i^;  these  are  all  Theban;  Kapov^,  Kou^t- 
Kr]v6i;,  Movpiva  axe  on  a  list  of  victors  at  the  Xapireicna 
from  Orchomenos' ;  but  in  the  next  inscription  of  the  same 
class  and  from  the  same  place,  we  have,  the  usual  forms ; 
Boeckh  dates  it  01.  145.  As  a  rule,  the  full  peculiarities 
are  found  only  in  Theban  inscriptions*.  In  fragments  of 
Corinna  we  have  ov/ie^  and  ov/j,ia>v  (i.e.  v/i.wv)  dovjareip, 

1  That  tMs  change  had  not  taken  place  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century 
of  our  era,  seems  probable  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  transliteration  already 
mentioned.  In  this  y  is  always  used  for  i/j  and  i  for  i,  -without  any 
confusion,  such  as  is  found  e.  g.  in  the  transliteration  of  ij,  for  which 
sound  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  probably  no  exact  counterpart.  That  the 
scribe  meant  to  express  the  corresponding  sounds  of  the  two  languages, 
not  merely  to  give  corresponding  symbols,  is  clear  from  his  transliteration 
of  the  diphthong  o<  by  y.    See  Prof.  Hadley  {Trans.  Am,  Phil.  Ass.  1872). 

2  C.  I.  G.  1562,  1563,  1569  a,  1573.  s  jb.  1583. 

^  In  Oropian  inscriptions  the  v  is  found  constantly,  no  doubt  because 
of  the  close  connection  of  the  place  with  Attica :  e.  g.  dpyvpos,  awriyopos 
&a.  in  1566  and  1569  c.  The  same  explanation  however  will  hardly 
apply  to  those  of  Lebadea,  where  we  have  nuffow/cos  (1571),  'OXu/icTrios 
(1575),  or  to  those  of  Orchomepos  (1579, 1580,  &o.). 
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ow^i^la^, ,  covovfirjvev,  tov  (whicli  in  common  Boeotian  is 
Tovv)  identical  in  sound  as  in  meaning  with.  Latin  tu. 

According  to  Hesychius  the  full  u  was  kept  in  Laconia 
also :  he  gives  Kapova,  ovSpalvoa,  and  others.  But  there  is 
no  appearance  of  it  upon  inscriptions ;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  fragments  of  Alkman.  Probably,  therefore,  Hesy- 
chius confused  Boeotian  with  Laconian  forms:  the  two 
dialects  have  much  in  common  in  detail,  but  not  very 
much  in  principle. 

This  weaker  u  differs  from  the  full  one,  not  in  any 
alteration  of  the  action  of  the  lips,  but  from  a  different 
position  of  the  tongue,  which  is  allowed  to  come  further 
forward  in  the  mouth:  the  variation  therefore  is  in 'the 
direction  which  all  simply  weakened  articulation  takes. 
The  same  vowel  is  much  affected  in  many  languages  as  well 
as  in  Greek  :  the  French  m  is  a  parallel  example ;  in  une, 
according  to  Mr  Bell,  the  vowel  is  a  mid-front-wide-round  : 
that  is,  the  tongue  is  more  nearly  in  the  position  for  e, 
about  halfway  between  that  for  u  (original)  and  that  for 
ii:  inun  he  thinks  that  the  vowel  is  not  rounded,  at  all, 
i.  e.  there  is  no  motion  of  the  lips,  but  the  point  of  the 
tongue  acts  as  well  as  the  back'. 

In  England  also  u  has  lost  its  true  character  in  the 
great  majority  of  words  in  which  it 'occurs,  e.g.  in  hut, 
shut :  there  is  no  rounding  of  the  lips  at  all :  the  vowel 
differs  from  the  French  in  the  .simpler  position  of  the 
tongue :  the  back  of  it  only  is  called  into  use,  not  the 
point.  This  weakening  indeed  is  principally  confined  to 
the  south ;  Cumberland  is  stUI  pronounced  by  natives  with 
the  full  vowel  sound  which  we  denote  by  oo  :  the  tendency 
however  (as  is  always  the  case)  is  progressive :  it  is  not 
long  since  Kussia  and  Prussia,  were  called  in  England 
Bioossia  and  Proossia :  and  already  we  sometimes  hear  put 
pronounced  like  hut. 

1  Technically,  it  is  a  "mid-mixed-priinaiy  "  vowel,  lite  that  of  que 
(Fr.).     See  pages  91—93. 
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5.  Further  {sporadic)   Vowel-substitution  in  Greek. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Greek  the  original  a  is  regularly- 
broken  up  into  a,  e,  and  o ;  and  that  u  is  weakened  into 
V  or  ii.  The  sound  of  the  original  i  remained  unaltered. 
Beyond  this  thfere  was  little  variation  in  the  main  body  of 
the  Greek  language.  A  vowel  of  one  scale  never  regularly 
passed  into  one  of  another  scale.  This  took  place  some- 
times irregularly,  and  generally  in  one  only  of  the  head- 
dialects  :  most  commonly  in  the  Aeolic.  But,  if  we  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Boeotian,  this  change  never  became  so 
general  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  phonetic  law,  even  for 
one  dialect.  For  example,,  the  weakening  of  a  into  v  is 
most  commonly,  found  in  the  Aeolic  :  thus  in  Lesbian  d-iro 
becomes  dirv :  yet  that  same  Lesbian  retains  the  a  in  words 
where  the  other  dialects  have  suifered  it  to  sink  as  far  at 
least  as  the  intermediate  o :  thus  vTrd  is  the  Aeolic  form  of 
VTToK  The  change  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  any  one  dialect :  nor  yet  to  any  class  of  words  :  some- 
times, but  not  generally,  it  is  explicable  as  produced  by  the 
influence  of  adjoining  sounds.  It  is  essentially  sporadic — 
and  as  such,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  regular 
vowel-changes  mentioned  above,  which  have  passed  so 
generally  over  all  the  dialects,  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  being  among  the  characteristic  marks  which  distinguish 
the  Greek  from  its  sister  languages. 

I  shall  give  the  more  important  of  the  small  list  of 
words  in  which  the  Greek  has  suffered  original  a  to  pass 
into  I  or  w'. 

(i)     Weakening  of  a  to  i. 

This  will  be  found  in  most  cases  to  have  been  helped 
by  an  intermediate  e,  which  is  kept  in  same  forms  of  the 

'  Sappho,  Frag.  i.  9,  Ac. 

"  More  examples  (not  very  certain  ones)  may  ibe~  found  in  Curtiua 
{Gr.  Et.  663—671,  &o.),  Leo  Meyer  {Vergl.  Gram,  i.  115,  &o.),  and  ia 
Ahren's  two  volumes  {^asiim).. 
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word.  Thus  in  iviirTta  for  ev-^iir-TU)  the  a  of  the  original 
VAK  is  weakened  to  t.  But  the  gap  is  bridged  by  the 
form  (F)67r-o?\  The  same  may  be  said  of  ladt.  (Ves)  be- 
side 'iaTQ},  %0t^6?  beside  %^e?,  iirvo'i  perhaps  beside  e^io : 
aniTTcov,  a  staff,  and  probably  aKiiiirov^,  a  couch,  are  from 
SKAP ;  and  the  Latin  Scipio  (perhaps  for  Scimpio)  shews 
the  same  change:  aKrjTrro)  and  a-Krjirmv  give  the  middle 
step,  The  analogous  form  aKrjirav  explains  also  why 
Scipio  becomes  "LKriiriwv  in  Plutarch :  that  form  cannot 
therefore  be  fairly  used  (as  it  has  sometimes  been)  to  prove 
that  7]  in  classical  times  had  an  i-sound.  In  other  cases 
the  Latin  has  preserved  a  Graeco-Italian  e'  which  has 
passed  into  t  in  the  Greek  :  as  in  equos  by  Xinro^,  Sanskrit 
agva,  where  the  original  a  is  seen.  In  irevTe,  beside  quinque, 
the  Greek  has  the  dlder  form  of  the  vowel,  though  not  of 
the  consonants.  It  will  be  observed  in  most  of  these  cases 
that  the  weakened  vowel  precedes  two  consonants :  as  also 
in  Kip-vr]-fjLi  {\/Kep),  ttIt-vo),  which  retains  in  the  2  aor. 
eirecrov  the  original  vowel  of  n/Trer,  and  in  many  others. 
Here  the  word  was  sufficiently  strengthened  by  the  com- 
bination of  consonants  to  allow  a  weakening  of  the  radical 
vowel.  Perhaps  a  further  reason  is  found  in  other  verbs, 
such  as  TTiTTTft),  ryiyvofMi,  &c. ;  here  the  original  forms  were 
TTiireTQ}  and  yiyevo/Mai :  the  (,  which  seems  radical  in  the 
contracted  forms,  is  really  the  vowel  of  a  reduplicated 
syllable ;  the  pronunciation  may  have  been  weakened  as  its 
origin  became  less  distinctly  felt.  In  i^to  (beside  €So<;, 
root  sed)  we  have  either  simple  weakening  or  a  contracted 
reduplicated  form  ai-aeS-ym :  we  may  compare  the  Latin 
sido  apparently  for  si-sed-o,  and  nidus  for  ni-sed-us;  at 
least  the  d  of  the  identical  Sanskrit  nida  is  only  expli- 

1  This  intermediate  step  is  not  however  found  in  Sanskrit :  where  (in 
default  of  any  e)  many  common  words  have  the  original  a  weakened  at 
once  to  i,  as  fitar  (father) ;  duhitar  [BvyaTep]  :  mfS,  if  this,  as  well  as 
nalcta=noct-,  wkt-,  Gothic  nahU,  A.  S.  niht,  out  "night."  If  so,  the 
Sanskrit  and  the  Greek  shew  different  changes;  the  English  old  pro- 
nunciation, neet,  still  heard  in  the  North,  agrees  with  the  Sanskrit. 
But  Prof.  Benfey  connects  nifd  with  ni-fi  (V*' in  ""A"")  ^'S  "lying-down" 
time ;  which  is  yery  probable, 
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cable  by  supposing  a  lost  s :  I  think  therefore  that  tf&j  is 
probably  a  contracted  form.  But  in  iBpvco  (beside  'iSpa) 
simple  weakening  is  more  probable.  Sometimes  the 
radical  syllable  itself  has  suffered,  as  in  ar-tT-aWw,  ov-i-ir- 
evco,  and  ov-iv-rj-fii.  In  verbs  where  the  reduplication- 
retained  some  of  its  significance  the  i  became  at  last  the 
formal  vowel  of  reduplication,  as  in  rl-Bri-fj,/,,  Si-Sco-fiif 
&c.  This  origin  of  t  is  probable,  though  not  very  recog- 
nisable, for  LT]fji,i  (i.e.  yi-1/a-fit) :  if  so,  it  is  a  causal  verb 
formed  from  YA,  to  go.  On  the  same  principle  the  difficult 
verb  lavo)  has  been  taken  for  a  reduplicated  form  of  VAS  = 
to  dwell ;  and,  undoubtedly,  resting  in  the  same  place  is 
the  primary  idea  of  the  verb,  which  came  to  mean  "  sleep"; 
afterwards',  but  I  do  not  understand  the  form.  Again, 
IdWa  may  be  l-aX-yo},  perhaps  from  AR  (Sanskrit  \Jri=io 
go) :  and  l-a-xeiv  would  come  in  the  same  way  from  a')(elv 
{rjxslv)-  All  these  however  are  very  uncertain.  Long  i 
from  a  is  seen  in  iriva. 

More  examples  of  this  weakening  are  to  be  found  in 
the  other  dialects.  In  Hesiod,  in  the  Odyssey  and  in 
the  soft  Doric  of  Sicily  we  have  ia-riri  and  ia-Tia  for 
ka-ria,  where  the  Graeco-Italian  e  is- warranted  by  the  Latin 
Vesta :  it  also  takes  t,  rather  than  e,  as  a  substitute  for  y, 
as  dpyvpio'i,  (poivUioi;  in  Epicharmus,  pa-riov  in  Theokritus''. 
The  Cretan  6i,6<!  and  Laconian  a-i,6<:^  for  ^ed?  are  the  only 
certain  examples  in  hard  Doric,  The  Lesbian  division  of 
the  Aeolic  shews  little  more  the  substitution  of  i  for  e 
instead  of  y  mentioned  in  the  soft  Doric,  as  aiSapiov*, 
TTopipvpio's^,  &c. :  Trt'o-i/yoe?  is  certainly  Ionic,  but  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  Lesbian.  But  in  Boeotian  the  change  to  i 
is  very  extensive  :  the  set  of  the  dialect  is  to  this  vowel, 
just  as  in  modern  Greek°,  in  which  iq,  v,  ei,  oc  and  vt  have 

1  laieiv  iroSa  (Phoen.   1538)  can  clearly  have  nothing  to  do  ■with 


2  2,  21,  62,  and  90  ;  4,  16.  ^  Xt.  Lys.  11,  174  :  Thno.  5.  81. 

4  Theok.  29,  24.  »  Sappho,  13. 

6  See  for  the   change  in  modern  Greek,   Geldart'a  Modem  Greek 
Language  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  ■which  I  haye  found  Tery  useful, 
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all  sunk  to  the  t-sound  (ee).  Thus  we  have  6169  (probably 
not  o-to?,  the  form  which  occurs  in  Aristophanes' :  the  in- 
scriptions all  agree  in  having  0,  and  the  word  occurs  veiy 
frequently :  0  too  is  a  letter  for  which  the  Boeotian  has  a 
decided  preference ;  thus  we  find  €xa>v6i>  for  e%ovTt ;  and  t 
does  not  pass  into  a-  before  another  r,  e.g.  we  have  trra'' 
(VFfS),  not  ia-TQ) ;  there  is  therefore  no  tendency  to  assibi- 
lationj :  iwv  for  eywv,  d/xicov  ( =  ruikwv)  are  very  common : 
dvi0iav°  is  dvedeaav  {dvedrjKav)  apparently:  i  takes  the 
place  of  6  in  contract  verbs,  as  dya)vo0eTia)*,  ■TroXefiapxioi', 
&;c. ;  'icov0t  ^  is  foi'  ewvri  [ecoa-i,  Attic  wai),  &c.  It  is  not 
indeed  probable  that  the  e-sound  was  at  any  time  abso- 
lutely lost  in  Boeotia:  it  is  found  even  in  Theban  inscrip- 
tions, and  still  more  in  those  of  the  other  towns,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  agreed  with  the  speech  of  ordinary 
Greece  in  many  points  where  Thebes  differed*.  Still  the 
tendency  to  i  was  a  very  strong  one* 

(ii)     Weakening  of  a  to  v. 

As  between  a  and  t  an  intermediate  e  could  generally 

be  found,  so  here  also  a  passes  into  v  commonly  through  o. 

Thus  nakt  (already  mentioned)  passed  into  Graeco-Italian 

noct-  and  here  the  Latin  stopped :  but  the  Greeks  went  on 

to  VVKT-.    The  same  is  true  of  mola,  Greek  fivKri :  airvpL'i 

seems  to  be  a  weakening  if  compared  with  sportula :  the 

original  a  is  kept  in  atrdprov,  a  rope.     The  Graeco-Italian 

com  becomes  crvv  or  ^w;  the  Sanskrit  has  sam:  perhaps 

there,  was  an  original  form  skam.     Sometimes  however 

there  is  no  sign  of  any  intermediate  o.    Thus  we  have 

kvkXoi;,  which  is  apparently  the  same  as  Sanskrit  chdkra : 

and  ovv^i%  the  Sanskrit  nakha,  our  "  nail,"  and  occasionally 

we  have,  both  the  a  and  v  within  the  Greek  itself;  as 

in  y3u06s  beside  ^a£o<},  and  Kvklvhco  is  more  frequent  than 

though  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  author  in  the  importance  which 
he  assigns  to  modem  Greek  asa  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  old. 

1  Ach.  906.  '  Ach.  860.  s  C.  I,  G.  1588. 

*  So  in  1583,  but  not  regularly,  see  1576  and  others, 

e  lb.  1569  a. 
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KaXivSeco:  a-Kv(J3o^  =  a,  can,  in  the  Odyssey',  seems  akin 
to  aKd(f)o<f.  The  name  ''Ecjjvpa — which  was  once  that  of 
Corinth,  but  also  of  many  other  places — is  clearly  the 
"  look-out  place"  from  ^fop :  but  the  v  here  may  be  partly 
clue  to  the  lost  v.  %i(7v^o<s  and  ^e<^vpo<i  seem  to  shew 
a  similar  change,  but  their  derivation  is  not-  clear.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  a  great  number  of  these  words 
the  change  may  be  ascribed  to  a  neighbouring  liquid  or 
nasal.  These  consonants  modify  vowels  more  than  any 
others;  they  resemble  vowels  themselves,  though  in  dif- 
ferent ways :  consequently  when  the  organs  are  put  into 
the  position  required  for  some  one  of  them,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  sound  beside  it  that  vowel  which 
has  the  nearest  position  to  it.  We  shall  see  much  more 
of  this  influence  exercised  by  consonants  in  Latin ;  it  is 
regular  there,  but  quite  sporadic  ia  Greek.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  some  roots  a  passes  into  u  before  r  ox  I:  e.g. 
SPAR  becomes  SPUR  or  SPUL.  We  find  v  instead  of  o  in  a 
small  group  of  common  names,  which  is  rather  xjurious, 
though  in  each  case  the  change  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
reason  already  given :  there  are  ■irpvTa,vi<;,  the  Attic  magis^ 
trate,  which  is  doubtless  derived  from  irpo :  alavtJ.vrjrr)<;, 
the  umpire — one  who  is  "  mindful  of  the  fit "  {alaa  and 
it/fiva),  in  later  times  an  elective  magistrate:  ayvpi'}  and 
■jravrjyvpK,  the  solemn  assembly :  no  one  of  these  words 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  any  particular  dialect :  they 
are  all  doubtless  instances  of  consonantal  assimilation.  So 
also  '7rvfidTo<i  is  akin  to  Latin  pos,  po(s)ne :  and  -n-pv/ivri,  like 
■jrpvravii,  must  be  akin  to  irpo.  Sometimes  the  change  is 
seen  in  the  suffix  -tar,  the  Graeco-Italian  rop :  as  in 
fidp'rvp.  Curtius  compares  the  weakening  in  the  corre- 
sponding Italian  words,  e.g.  dator,  daturus. 

But  it  is  the  Lesbian  dialect  which  shews  this  changfe 

most    fully.      Just   as    the    Boeotian    inclined    towards 

I,  so  this  dialect  inclined  to  v.     In.  each  the  change, 

sporadic  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  was  so  extensive,  as  to 

1  XIV.  112, 
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almost  deserve  the  title  of  regular.  In  Lesbian  we  find 
arvfia,  vfioi,o<;^,  TWifSe"  (i.e.  TocSe  =  thither,  Attic  rySe), 
^avov  for  ^oavov,  vfidko';  for  ofiaXoi;,  dirv  both  alone, 
and  in  compounds  as  aTrvyovoi  (compare  the  Arcadian 
KUTv),  &c.^  The  adverbs  dfivBii  and  aXXvSts  seem  to  be 
Ionic  as  well  as  Lesbian,  ovvfia  is  vouched  for  by  gram- 
marians, but  does  not  occur.  But  the  compounds  evdvv- 
/i09,  vwvvfw;,  &c.  are  general.  This  change  is  the  fur- 
thest limit  of  the  tendency  which  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  Lesbian  to  change  a  to  0.  It  was  however  pro- 
bably not  so  extensive  as  the  change  from  a  to  t  in 
Boeotian. 


(iii)     Weakening  of  v  to  t. 

This,  though,  not  at  all  an  unnatural  change,  is  not 
common  in  Greek.  From  tj^v  we  have  tjTrep^taXo? : 
compare  virep-<f>v-Tj<s  and  the  Latin  super-hus,  where  the  h 
corresponds  regularly  to  0  as  the  representative  of  original 
hh :  erta\o9  seems  to  come  from  crD-9.  ^tru?  and  ipirvw 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  \/(j>v.  In  ■>}n0vp6<i  from 
'^vOoi  we  have  apparently  dissimilation,  caused  by 
the  V  of  the  suffix :  luao's  and  fivao^  are  probably  not 
akin.  The  grammarians  give  iTrep,  tirap,  'i^o<s,  ifjnjXdi 
as  Aeolic :  the  last  does  occur  in  Sappho* :  but  there  is 
no  more  evidence  for  any  of  them  :  and  they  do  not  occur 
even  in  Boeotian,  which  had  much  more  tendency  to  the 
i-sound.  The  change  can  be  regarded  as  only  a  distant 
indication  of  the  passage  into  t  which  became  general  at 
a  much  later  period,  according  to  Curtius  not  before  the 
eleventh  century  ^  The  rarity  of  it  deserves  notice  when 
we  estimate  the  value  of  modern  Greek  pronunciation  as 
a  guide  to  the  sounds  of  the  older  language. 


1  Theok.  XXIX.  25  and  20. 
»  Ahrens,  i.  81,  &o.  *  Frag.  119. 


^  Id.  XXVIII.  5. 

6  Erlaut.  p.  22. 
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6.    Further  Vowel-Substitution  {Latin). 

This  has  found  place  in  Latin  to  a  much  greater  exr 
tent  than  in  Greek.  We  have  seen  above  how  fully, 
even  down  in  their  most  flourishing  period  of  literature, 
the  Greeks  had  preserved  their  original  store  of  diph- 
thongs, whilst  the  Romans  at  the  age  of  Plautus  had  re- 
tained only  one.  We  have  also  seen  how  vividly  the 
distinction  remained  in  the  Greek  mind  of  the  three 
different  vowel-scales,  by  the  insignificant  list  of  transi- 
tions from  a  to  i  or  u,  of  which  the  more  important  have 
been  given  in  the  preceding  section.  The  same  precision 
must  not  be  looked  for  in  Latin.  It  has  been  seen  indeed 
already  that  a  distinction  of  scales  may  have  been 
received  by  the  Italians  from  their  forefathers  of  the 
Graeco-Italian  age:  for  some  of  the  traces  of  modifi- 
cation of  the  vowels,  each  in  its  own  scale,  have  been 
given  above.  But  no  such  method  could  possibly  be 
maintained  in  a  language  which  suffered  nearly  all  its 
diphthongs  to  degenerate  into  single  sounds.  Indeed  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Latin  language  is  tho 
exceeding  weakness  of  its  vowel-system.  The  vowels 
have  no  longer  any  life  in  them.  They  are  often  the 
mere  servants  of  the  consonants  to  which  they  cling,  and 
from  which  they  take  their  tone :  never  (as  in  the  Greek) 
do  they  expel  the  consonants  by  their  own  fuller  life  and 
energy'. 

1  In  my  first  edition  I  quoted  here  Corssen's  conneotion  of  the 
vowel-degradation  •with  the  gradual  -weakening  of  the  Eoman  character. 
This  connection  was  objected  to  by  Prof.  Mayor,  I  think  with  justice ; 
and  I  have  cancelled  it.  It  is  doubtless  wrong  to  argue  from  a  portion 
only  of  the  phonetic  system,  whatever  light  the  whole  may  throw  upon 
the  character  of  a  nation.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Prof.  Mayor 
has  escaped  the  same  error ;  for  he  goes  on  to  give  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  fact.  He  considers  the  contempt  of  v^wel-sound  to 'be  a 
mark  of  the  "  strength  and  energy  "  of  the  Romans ;  I  really  do  not  see 
why ;  and  of  their  "  inartistic  nature."  Did  they  then  restore  their  lost 
Towela  as  they  grew  more  artistic  ?  they  went  on  corrupting  them  more 
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The  steps  of  this  vowel-degvadation  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  Corssen'  in  the  following  table,  which  is  also 
given  by  Dr  Donaldson'' : 

A  passes  to  o  TJ  E  I, 

opassestou  E  I, 

UpassestoE  i, 

E  passes  to  i,  TJ, 

I  passes  to  E. 
From  which  table  we  see  that  while  a  retains  its  position 
as  the  primary  vowel,  never  derived  from  any  other,  and 
Tfhile  0  is  only  derived  from  a,  the  other  vowels  u,  e,  and  i 
are  constantly  substitutes  of  stronger  sounds,  not  indeed 
indifferently,  but  in  accordance  with  no  law  of  vowel- 
scales.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  decision,  which 
vowel  shall  be  taken,  rests  generally  with  the  following 
consonant.  The  vowel-change  does  not  originate  with 
the  consonants  :  it  is  caused,  as  has  been  already  insisted 
on,  by  weakness  of  articulation.  But  the  direction  which 
that  change  follows  does  generally  rest  with  the  conso- 
nants. This  will  be  clearly  seen  ia  the  section  on  Assi- 
milation, where  I  shall  describe  that  vowel-change  which 
arises  from  weak  articulation,  but  is  modified  by  the 
affinities  between  particular  vowels  and  consonants.  At 
present  I  shall  describe  such  change  as  is  "due  to  simple 
weakening,  where  the  effect  of  neighbouring  sounds  is 

•than  ever.  Prof.  Mayor  also  cites  "  the  elaborate  vowel-system  of  the 
Indians  as  a  mark  of  the  indolent  and.  unpractical  life  of  the  dreamy 
Oriental."  But  surely  the  Indian  vowel-system  is  much  less  elaborate 
than  the  Greek,  and  even  than  the  old  Latin  :  they  had  no  eor  B,  and  by 
consequence  form  fewer  diphthongs;  their  only  gains  were  distinct 
symbola  for  the  long  original  vowels,  and  also  for  the  so-called  vowel- 
sound  of  r  (i.  e.  the  glide),  all  of  which  sounds  the  Graeco-Italians  doubt- 
less had,'  though  not  the  symbols.  The  Sanskrit  Iri  existed  in  the 
brains  of  grammarians  and  perhaps  in  one  verb.  - 

'  Ausspr.  I.  299,  ed.  1.  A  fuller  table  exhibiting  the  results  of  assimi- 
lation as  well  as  substitution  is  now  given  by  him  in  his  second  edition 
(ii.  334)  as  follows : 

a       to  0  to  u         to  d    -        to  i 

0  (orig.a)  „u  „e  „i 

u  „  e  „  i  to  0 

e  (orig.o)  „  i  „  o         to  u 

i  „  It .         to  e. 

"  Varr.  p.  318.  ; 
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at  least  not  distinctly  traceable.  As  however  I  have 
contrasted  the  vo>vel-system  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
I  may  in  passing  give  a  few  instances  where  assimilation 
has  been  at  work,  in  order  more  fully  to  shew  the  dif- 
fering genius  of  the  two  languages.  They  are  cases  where 
the  Latin  has  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  has  changed 
the  word,  after  it  had  become  naturalised,  to  suit  its  own 
phonetic  laws.  They  are  taken  from  different  parts  of 
Corssen's  chapters  on  "Umlaut'."  He  has  treated  the 
subject  so  fully  as  to  leave  little  else  to  be  done  but  to 
select  examples  from  his  stores.  From  them  will  be  seen 
how  rigid  and  lifeless,  how  dependent  on  neighbouring 
sounds,  is  tbe  vocalism  of  the  Latin,  as  compared  with 
the  Greek.  Take  the  five  words,  Hecuba^,  crapula,  cata- 
pulta,  triohulus,  epistula.  The  penultimate  vowel  in  each 
is  u.  But  when  written  in  the  original  language — 'Eko^ti 
and  KpaciraKi],  KwrairiXTri's  and  o^eKo<i,  iirta-ToKy — ^we  see 
three  vowels,  a,  e,  o.  The  reason  is,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shewn  in  the  chapter  on  Assimilation,  that  a  labial  and 
(more  especially)  I  have  a  prevailing  tendency  in  Latin 
to  fix  the  preceding  vowel  (when  weakened  by  some  other 
cause)  at  u.  Similarly  i  has  an  affinity  to  n,  and  e  to  r: 
fjuq-xavrj  and  fiaXaveiov  become  machina  and  halinewm; 
(fioKapa  and  jea-aapa  become  phalerae  and  tessera,  In- 
deed, before  the  suffix  ■rw-  hardly  any  other  vowel  but  e 
is  found,  as  in  libera,  aspero,  &c.  Contrast  with  this  the 
varied  abundance  of  the  Greek  xadapo-,  ^o^epo-,  aXfivpo-^, 
•Kovripo-,  &c.'  When,  for  ease  of  utterance,  a  vowel  is  in- 
serted between  two  following  consonants  of  a  borrowed 
Greek  word,  the  vowel  is  determined  by  the  following 
consonant.  Thus  Ennius  wrote  I\.aTpoKKri<s  as  Patri-c-o- 
les,  because  in  the  older  language  o  shewed  the  same 
affinity  to  ?  as  m  does  afterwards  ;  compare  the  .real 
Italian  Hercoles  or  Heroolus:  but  ' A.arKkrjirio'i  becomes 

1  11.  60— 333.  ■ 

'  There  was  an  older  mid-form  Keeoha :  Quint,  i.  4. 16, 

'  Corssen,  ii.  199. 
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Aesculapius :  hpaxM  ^"^^  ^AXKfi-ijvr}  become  drachuma 
aud  Alcumena  in  Plautus,  because  of  the  labial  nasal  m. 
But  /jLva  and  re^vr]  become  mina  and  techina'',  because  of 
the  following  n. 

I  proceed  to  give  examples  of  vowel-weakening,  inde- 
pendent in  the  main  of  assimilating  tendencies,  under 
three  principal  heads — in  formative  elements  (both  forni- 
ative  and  inflectional  suflSxes),  in  composition,  and  in 
reduplication, 

First,  then,  in  formative  elements,  we  may  see  in  the 
nom.  sing.  0  the  Graeco-Italian  termination  of  the  base 
(itself  weakened  from  Indo-Eur.  a)  in  classical  Latin 
weakened  to  u.  We  have  filios  Barbati — with  the  0 — on 
the  epitaph  of  Scipio.  This  change  was  complete  about 
the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  war :  in  the  Edict  of  L.  Aimilius 
(189,  B.C.)  the  u  instead  of  0  is  regular^  The  0  was 
retained  always  in  -os  (equivalent,  as  Corssen  thinks, 
to  as  with  vowel  intensified),  e.g.  clamos,  arbos,  honos: 
and  the  vowel  sank  no  further  even  when  the  s  became  r. 
The  neuter  nom.  ended  in  os,  like  the  Greek  genos,  then 
genus :  opos  is  found  on  a  statue',  the  0  is  still  seen  in 
the  gen.  of  many  nouns,  as  corporis  (for  corpos-is) :  though 
others  have  weakened  it  to  e,  as  generis  iorgenos-is.  This 
OS  can  also  be  traced  in  the  case-endings.  Thus  in  the 
Up.  de  Bacch.  we  find  senatu-os  (weakened  through  sena- 
tuis  to  classical  senatus),  and  corpor-us,  which  speaks  of 
the  older  corpos-os ;  compare  <yiv£cr-o<;  afterwards  yevov}. 
Both  the  Up.  de  Bacch.  and  the  Edict  of  Aimilius  shew 
also  u  before  m  in  the  accusatives.  That  the  u  of  the 
genitive  plural  is  weakened  from  0  is  shewn  by  the  form 
duonoro(m)  =  bonorum  on  Scipio's  tomb  :  an,d  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  Italian  provincials  still  clung 'to  this,  as 
to  other  old  vowel-sounds,  is  shewn,  e.g.  by  the  "loro" 
=  illorum  of  modern  Italian.     As  Corssen  well  says*:  "the 

1  Plaut.  Cdpt.  641. 

2  Corssen,  11.  90.    The  edict,  discovered  in  1867,  is  given  in  Eoby's 
Grammar,  p.  419. 

s  Corssen,  n.  87.  *  i.  246  (ed.  1). 
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peasant  of  the  Roman  Campagna  at  this  very  day  pro- 
nounces this   genitive-ending  as  it  sounded  on  the  lips 
of  the  mighty  Romans  who  twenty-one  centuries  ago 
wrote  on  the  tomb  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  that  he 
was  '  the  best  of  the  good.' "     Yet  the  tombs   of  the 
Scipios,  father  and  son,  shew  that  in  written  Latin  the 
transition  from  o  to  m  was  even  then  taking  place :  we 
have  Lucius  on  the  earlier,  but  iMciom  and  uiro{m)  on 
the  later'.     On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  o  was  re- 
tained more  commonly  before  final  m,  in  the  singular 
ace,  and  nom.  of  the  neuter  and  in  the  gen.  plur. :  while 
it  gave  way   sooner  to  u  before  the  case-ending  s  of 
the  nom.  sing.     But  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal. 
After  u  the  o  was  regularly  kept  until    the  time    of 
the    Emperors,    to    avoid  the    repetition   of   the    same 
sound.      Quintilian  says'"  that  he   was  taught  to  write 
seruos  and  ceruos,  but  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  . 
the  spelling  seruus  and  ceruus  had  come  in.     It  would 
seem  that  the  educated  Roman  employed  u  instead  of  o 
(and  similarly  i  instead  of  e)  in  many  cases  where  the 
provincial  Italians  at  the  same  time  used  only  the  e  and  o 
which  they  had  received  from  their  forefathers :  and  this 
weakening — which  however,  like  the  original  division  of 
a  into  a,  e,  and  o,  materially  increased  the  force  and 
precision  of  the  written  Latin — probably  dates  from  about 
the  Second  Punic  war.     The  older  e  and  o  are  again  to  be 
seen    in    numberless    inscriptions  of  the  later  Empire, 
examples  of  which  are  given  by  Corssen,  and  so  passed 
into  the  modern  Italian  and  other  Romance  languages, 
which  (as  is  now  a  recognised  fact)  must  be  derived,  not 
from  the  classical  Latin,  but  from  the  dialects  of  the  pro- 
vincials. 

A  curious  analogy  to  this  process  is  pointed  out  by 

I  On  the  age  however  of  the  epitaph  of  the  elder  Soipio,  see  Corssen, 
II.  93  note.  Eitadhl  believes  it  to  have  been  restored  at  a  period  later 
tlian  that  of  the  son's. 

"  I.  7, 26.  ,  .  ■ 
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Corssen'  ia  the  history  of  the  Umbrian.     This  dialect 
■would  seem  to  have  passed  through  the  very  same  stages 
centuries  earlier  than  the  languages  of  "the  rest  of  the 
Italian  stock.     Thus  in  the  oldest  Umbrian  inscriptions 
we  find  0  corrupted  to  u  as  much  as,  aad  often  more  than, 
in  classical  Latin :  we  have  puplum  (populum)  and  kum 
(=  con  or  cum).    These  date  from  a  time  earlier  than  the 
Qpnquest  of  Umbria.     But  in  the  so-called  New  Umbrian 
-^the  monuments  of  which  however  reach  back  to  a  time 
older  than  the  oldest  Latin  records — we  again  find  the  0 : 
as  in  poplom  and  com.    And  Corssen's  hypothesis  is  pro- 
bably correct,  that  the  victorious  Roman  soldier  carried 
with  him  into  Umbria  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
which  was  heard  at  Rome  long  after  the  subjugation  of 
Italy,  and  which  remained  ever  after  the  pronunciation  in 
the  conquered  district.     Corssen  however  seems  to  retract 
this  opinion  in  his  second  edition.    In  this  he  postulates 
9,  middle  sound  between  0  and  u  in  all  the  Italian  dialects, 
except  the  Latin  and  Faliscan.     His  evidence  for  this 
sound  does  not  appear  to  me  convincing":   perhaps  the 
strongest  piece  is  the  existence  of  a  symbol  N/  in  Oscan, 
which  seems  to  express  something  slightly  differing  from 
V,  and  if  so,  something  in  the  direction  of  0.    This  sound, 
he  thinks,  was  nearer  to  0  in  the  Oscan,  nearer  to  u  in  the 
Old  Umbrian  :  which  however  had  no  separate  symbol  for 
the  sound  as  the  Oscan  had,  and  denoted  it  merely  by  v, 
as  being  sufficiently  near:  then  at  a  later  period  this  in- 
distinct sound  inclined  of  itself  (not  by  external  influence) 
more  towards  0,  and  was  so  denoted  in  the  later  (New) 
Umbrian  inscriptions.     But  even  if  we  allow  this  middle 
sound  (which  is  no  doubt  curiously  supported  by  the 
modern  Italian  close  0' — the  exact  middle  sound  postu- 
lated), yet  I  think  that  some  cause  would  be  necessary 
to  account  for  the  backward  movement  to  a  purer  0 :  and 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  0  seems  just  what  we  want. 

1  I.  249,  Ac,  ed.  1 :  on  the  other  side,  see  11. 119 — 127,  ed.  2. 
3  See  II.  94—98.  ^  gee  page  96, 
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The  connecting  vowel  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  has 
been  regularly  weakened  in  Latin  from  the  original  and 
Sanskrit    a ;    e.g.   Indo-Eur.   bhar-a-mas,   and   Sanskrit 
bhard-mas.     It  has  passed  through  the  Graeco-Italian  o, 
where  the  Greek  halts  {^ep-o-fj,ev),  and  rarely  stays  even 
at  u  (uolwnus),  but  passes  on  to  the  thin  i,  as  in  ferimus^. 
This  weakening  is   doubtless  due  to  the   unsubstantial 
character  of  the  connecting  vowel — the  mere  link  between 
base  ajid  termination.    Before  two  consonants,  as  -nt,  -nd, 
the  vowel  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  course.     Traces 
of  the  0  are  seen  in  the  dederont  of  inscriptions,  and  quoted 
by  Quintilian"  together  with  prohaueront  as  proofs  that  the 
Latin  possessed  this  o  as  well  as  the  Greek :  we  have 
tremonti  in  the  Carmen  Saliare,  cosentionf  on  the  tomb 
of  the  younger  Lucius  Scipio :  in  Plautus  we  find  riiont, 
abnuont,  muont,  loquontur,  &c.,  and  these  two  forms  occur 
even  in  Lucretius ;  the  preceding  u  has  preserved  the  o. 
The  next  step  u  maintains  itself  in  ferunt,  &c.,  but  passes 
on,  not  to  i  but  e  in  ferentem  and  ferendum.     From 
Corssen's  examples  it  would  appear  that  o  had  become  u 
about  B.C.  150,  in  all  cases  where  u  was  permanently 
retained,  an  exception  being  made  where  u  precedes  the  o : 
but  the  fluctuation  between  u  and  e  prevailed  from  the- 
time  of  Plautus  to  the  end  of  the  Republic :  when  the  e 
w^as  definitely  established,  though  it  never  expelled  the  u 
from  legal  or  other  formulae,  e.g.  iure  dicundo,  familiae 
erciscundae.     The  e  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
before  two  consecutive  consonants  the  vowel  sound  is 
deadened,  as  will  be  shewn  below.     Still  in  some  forma- 
tions (and  also  in  radical  syllables)  where   o  has  been 
weakened  to  w,  the  process  stops  there,  e.g.  in  hunc,  uncia, 
homunculus,  Acheruntem,  secundus,  dupundi ;  so  also  the 
u  is  retained  in  alumnus,  columna,  &c.,  and  in  arbustum 
and  arhuscula,  fustis,  aplustre.    E  itself  passes  into  u  in 

1  The  long  a,  e,  and  %  of  the  Iflt,  2nd,  and  4th  conjugation  refpectiyeJj 
result  from  contraction, 
*  1.4,  16. 
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diumus  for  dies-wus,  comp,  hodiemus  :  r  being  a  common 
Latin  weakening  from  s.  In  all  these  cases  Corssen 
assumes  that  the  u  is  due  to  the  consonant  or  group  of 
consonants  following :  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  section,  that  to  (particularly  when  in  com- 
bination with  another  consonant)  might  have  this  effect. 
But  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  it  when  n,  s,  and  r 
are  the  adjacent  consonants. 

In  final  syllables  the  original  vowel  commonly  sinks 
to  e :  a  fact  which  Corssen  explains  by  suggesting  that 
though  i  be  a  thinner  vowel,  yet  e  is  the  most  suitable 
for  terminations,  because  in  pronouncing  it  the  organs  of 
speech  vary  the  least  from  their  position  when  in  perfect 
rest'.  Examples  will  occur  at  once :  thus,  monuere  has 
sunk  from  an  original  monueront,  through  the  customary 
Tnonuerunt :  then  the  final  nt  was  dropped  by  that  weak- 
ness of  articulating  the  final  syllable,  which  is  so  notice- 
able in  Latin,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  after- 
wards. Either  form  was  in  use  indifferently  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  and  traces  of  the  weak  form  are 
much  older.  Whether  there  was  an  intermediate  i  at 
one  period  seems  uncertain :  Corssen^  quotes  an  isolated 
dederi :  which,  together  with  dedrot  and  dedro,  may  serve 
to  shew  the  great  fluctuation  of  usage.  In  utere  for  uteris, 
in  utehare,  uterere,  &c.,  the  loss  of  s  has  led  to  the  same 
result.  So  also  in  some  nominatives  of  pronouns  the  final 
s  has  been  dropped,  and  the  vowel,  thus  left  defenceless, 
has  suffered  the  usual  .degradation :  so  ipse  has  an  older 
form  ipsus,  and  ille  is  doubly  weakened  from  oUus.  In 
the  ablative,  the  loss  of  d  has  frequently  caused  a  double 
form,  as  from  marid,  man, and  mare;  the  tendency  was 
always  to  pass  on  to  e,  but  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
cases  distinct  often  protected  the  i.  In  the  later  times 
of  the  Empire  the  cases  become  hopelessly  confused :  the 
dative — and  even  the  genitive  and  accusative  after  losing 


1 II.  221. 


a  I.  70,,  ed.  1 :  see  11.  203. 
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their  final  consonants — could  sink  into  final  e :  thus  Cors- 
sen^  quotes  Tehere  for  Tiherim,  E^nd  mare  for  maris.  But 
to  notice  all  the  corruptions  of  the  late  Latin,  interesting 
though  they  be  as  illustrations  of  the  process  -which  led 
to  the  confusion  of  cases  in  the  Romance  languages,  is 
beyond  our  present  plan.  In  the  accusative  as  well  as  in 
the  ablative  of  the  i-declension  in  classical  Latin  we  see 
the. affection  for  e  in  the  temjinating  syllable ;  the  e  in 
fact  was  almost  final,  for  the  m  was  hardly  sounded. 
Many  words  exhibit  both,  forms;  thus  we  have  both  nauim' 
and  nauem,  turrim  and  turrem,  with  an  increasing  prefer- 
ence for  the  latter  form.  A  few  are  found  only  with  i,  as 
sitim,  uim,  and  one  or  two  others.  Very  rarely  does  the 
Latin  avail  itself  of  the  double  form  to  express  diversity 
of  meaning ;  thus  partem  is  the'  regular  accusative,  while 
partim  is  used  for  an  adverb,  as  are  a  very  large  number 
of  old  accusatives  from  extinct  nouns  in  -ti,  a-s  raptim, 
statim,  &c.  The  retention  of  e  in  the  nominative  of  nouns 
in  en-  (which  was  originally  an,  and  was  allowed  to  sink 
even  to  in  in  the  other  cases),  e.g.  nomen,  stamen,  pecten, 
and  very  many  others,  is  probably  also  due  to  its  being 
the  final  syllable.  The  original  a  is  kept  in  Sanskrit 
ncimia  from  base  ndman.  The  e  is  kept  in  further  com- 
pounds, as  momen-tum,  &c.,  because  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants. In  septem,  nouem,  decem  the  feeling  of  conveni:- 
ence  introduced  the  e ;  whilst  in  Greek  eTrra,  &c.,  a  recol- 
lection of  the  loss  of  the  nasal  kept  the  final  vowel  from 
being  further  weakened.  The  last  instance  of  weakening 
in  case-endings  which  need  be  quoted  is  that  of  the 
vocative  of  nouns  of  the  o-declension,  which  is  regularly 
weakened  to  e,  as  Postume. 

The  lightness  of  the  vowel  i  is  shewn  in  the  frequent 
change  from  e  before,  sufiixes.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  affinity  of  i  to  t  and  d. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  examples  which  shew  simple 
weakening.    Thus  pudi-bundus  is  from  a  base  pude^,  pati-" 


1  II.  2i0, 
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bulum  from  base  pate;  rubi-cundus  from  base  rube;  and 
it  was  in  all  probability  first  written  rubecundus,  like  uere- 
cundus,  &c. :  tremebundus  and  tremibundus  both  occur,  the 
latter  in  Lucretius  (i.  95) .     A  greater  weakening  is  seen  in 
domi-bus,  uersi-bus,  &c.  from  domu-,  uersu-;  still  greater  in 
publi-cus  from  poplo-  and  popolo-,  and  indeed  invariably 
before  the  suffix  -co-;  greatest  of  all  in  cuii-culitm  from 
the  base  cuba;  and  uilicus  from  uilla.     With  this  rigidity 
Corssen^   contrasts  the  flexibility  of  the  Greek — shewn, 
e.  g.  in  'OXii/iTTtaKo?  and  6t]Kvk6^  :  yet  even  in  Greek  -iko 
is  the  favourite  form.     It  will  be  observed  the  weakening 
to  i  before  c  and  b  is  sufficiently  common  :  further  exam- 
ples of  the  latter  combination  are  terri-bilis  from  base 
terre,  credi-bilis  from  crede,  ludi-brium,  &c.     We  find  i 
regularly  before  m,  as  regimen,  specimen,  castimonia,  sanc- 
timonia,  &c.     Other  instances  (they  are  numerous)  of  this 
weakening  before  suffixes  will  be  given  in  the  section  on 
Assimilation,  which  acts  as  a  modifying  cause  determining 
the  vowel  in  each  case.     The  same  weakening  to  i  is- 
found  not  infrequently  in  suffixes  themselves.     Thus  lo' 
becomes  li  in  gracilis,  stevilis ' :  ro  becomes  ri  in  hilaris, 
celeris,  &c. :  so  also  we  have  volu-cri-s-,  ala-cri-s;  mulie- 
bri-s,  fune-bri-s  ;  eques-tri-s,  terres-tri-s :  the  adjectives  in 
-tilis  are  probably  from  an  older  -tulo  or  -tilo :  and  simple 
-0  becomes  -i  in  not  a  few  cases,  as  sublim-is,  unanvmis, 
&c. ;  though  the  older  form  of  the  first  is  found  in  Lucre- 
tius ",  and  unardmus  was  used  even  in  the  Augustan  age. 
Next  we  come  to  weakening  in  Composition. 
First  we  will  take  those  cases  where  the  first  member 
of  the  compound  has  suffered :  in  these  the  loss  has  gene- 
rally befallen  the  last  syllable  of  a  substantive,    and   is 
analogous  to  weakenings  just  mentioned  in  the  last  sec- 
tion.    Thus  a  is  weakened  to  i  in  tubi-cen,  causi-dicus, 
&c. :  u  to  i  in  corni-ger,  arci-tenens,  jlucti-uagus,  &c. :   0 
very  frequently  to  i  in  armi-ger,  fati-dicus,  and  many 
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other  examples  given  by  Corssen'.  In  all  these  cases  the 
appearance  of  the  light  vowel  i  explains  the  nature  of  the 
change :  it  was  the  striving  for  lightness  of  form  which 
caused  the  weakening.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we 
find  e  instead  of  i  as  in  hene-uolus,  male-ficus,  &c. ;  the 
forms  beni-uolus,  maliuolus,  malificus  seem  probably  Plaut- 
ine,  but  the  MSS.  vary".  In  these  cases  he  also  thinks 
that  the  e  is  later  than  the  i,  which  is  found  in  the- MSS. 
of  the  comedians:  this  seems  to  me  uncertain.  At  all 
events  it  appears  that  in  many  words  the  provincial  Ita- 
lian retained  the  older  e  where  it  passed  in  the  written 
language  into  i :  the  compounds  above  given  may  there- 
fore be  instances  where  some  accidental  cause  has  pre- 
sented a  more  original  e,  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the 
spoken  language. 

So  regular  had  the  use  of  i  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  compound  become,  that  even  words  taken  from  the 
Greek  have  their  spelling  altered  to  suit  the  rule.  Thus, 
as  Corssen  points  out',  names  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
comedy  as  A'jy/io^cSi'  and  ATjfivocreXrjvT]  become  on  the 
Latin  stage  Z)emzp/io  &vdLemmselsne;  TpayoKoifiaiSia  it- 
self  is  presented  as  tragi-comoedia ;  and  at  a  later  day, 
on  the  same  analogy,  the  great  MidpaSartjii  was  known 
at  Rome  as  Mithridates. 

Secondly,  let  us  take  the  more  numerous  and  import- 
ant cases  where  the  second  member  of  the  compound 
has  suffered.  .With  this  weakening  of  the  Latin  the 
Greek  has  no  sympathy.  The  Greek  shews  singular  fa- 
cility in  the  compounding  of  verbs  with  prepositions:  and 
these  numerous  compounds  in  process  of  time  often  ceased 
to  be  felt  as  such,  and  were  used  to  express  some  one 
simple  idea  which  had  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
original  meaning  of  the  two  members ;  yet  the  Greek  lan- 
guage seems  never  to  have  lost  its  consciousness  of  the 
truly  composite  character  of  the  word :  even  though  the 
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meaning  of  the  verb  might  be  overpowered  by  the  prepo- 
sition, yet  its  form  remained  intact.  Very  different  was 
it  with  the  Latin.  Here,  as  is  obvious  on  the  slightest 
glance,  weakening  is  the  rule ;  when  the  original  form  is 
retained,  it  is  the  exception.  The  primary  vowel  a,  which 
we  have  seen  elsewhere  so  rarely  affected,  is  here  the 
greatest  sufferer  of  all,  as  indeed  follows  from  its  occurring 
in  roots  more  frequently  than  any  other  vowel.  When 
followed  by  a  labial  or  I ',  it  sometimes  does  not  sink  below 
u:  thus  we  find  oc-cup-o  (t/cap),  contubernium  {s/tah), 
in-sul-to  (tjsal),' and  in-sulsus  fTora  salsm.  But  even  the 
labial  is  commonly  unable  to  stem  its  downward  course : 
the  older  forms  de-rupio  and  sur-rupio  gave  way  to  de- 
ripio  and  surripio :  and  hosts  of  others,  such  as  prohibeo, 
mancipium,  dissilio,  &c.  will  occur  to  every  one.  Before 
final  consonants  other  than  labials,  the  radical  vowel 
sinks  as  a  rule  to  i :  before  gutturals,  as  re-ticeo  {\Jtac), 
prodigium  {\/ag) ;  before  Unguals,  as  profiteor  (t/fat),  Ju- 
piter, or  Dies-piter ;  before  nasals,  as  recino  {i^can)  and 
inimicus.  Further,-  if  the  vowel  be  followed  by  two  con- 
sonants as  well  as  preceded  by  one  at  least,  the  vowel 
regularly  sinks  to  e,  as  in  the  examples  given  above  I 
In  all  these  cases  sufficient  strength  is  supplied  to  the 
syllable  by  the  combination  of  consonants :  and  there- 
fore the  original  vowel  is  suffered  to  sink  to  the  dull  e, 
unless  retained  at  some  intermediate  stage  by  especial 
affinities.  Thus  we  have  peregrinus  from  ager,  obsecro  from 
sacer ;  ascendo  and  aspergo  from  scando  and  spargo ;  but 
infringo  and  contingo  from  frango  and  tango,  because  the 
nasal  here  is  not  radical ;  it  is  only  employed  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  present  base  from  \/frag  and  sjtag.  Damno 
in  composition  becomes  covdemno,  from  annus  we  have 
hiennium  and  sollennis ;  castas  passes  into  incestus,  tracto 
into  detrecto;  from  ^/cap  we  get  aticeps,  &c.  in  the  nomina- 
tive.  In  some  isolated  cases,  as  imlecillus,  we  find  e  without 
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the  excuse  of  the  two  consonants:  others,  like  aequi-perare 
and  per-petior,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  affinities  to 
be  hereafter  mentioned.  JE  itself  is  weakened  to  i  in  nume- 
rous compounds,  where  it  had  taken  the  place  of  original 
a  in  the  root :  thus  lec/o  is  colligo  in  composition ;  from 
tenax  we  get  pertinax:  but  e  is  often  retained,  on  no 
veiry  clear  grounds,  except  that  these  two  vowels,  as  the 
weakest  in  the  language,  exchange  place  more  easily. 
Corssen  can  give  but  one  certain  instance  of  0  being 
shortened  in  composition,  illico  from  in  loco :  he  gives  also 
per-nic-ies,  compared  with  noc-ere:  but  the  root  is  nee. 
U  is  never  shortened.  There  are  a  few  seeminglj'-  irregu- 
lar instances  of  weakening  of  long  vowels  in  composition, 
but  always  to  e  or  i.  Thus  halo  passes  into  anhelo;nJag, 
which  is  lengthened  to  dg  in  ambages,  imago,  farrago, 
&c.,  lets  the  a  pass  into  I  in  many  compounds,  as  caligo, 
vertigo,  rohigo;  long  0  is  weakened  to  short  i  in  cognitus 
and  agnitus  ^  and  long  u  to  short  e  in  de-iero,  pe-iero,  but 
retained  in  per-iurus.  Lastly  e  passes  into  i  in  two  cases 
— suhtilis  from  tela,  and  delinire  from  lenis. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  these  weakenings, 
although  very  common,  are  by  no  means  without  excep- 
tions. The  prevailing  tendency  never  became  universal ; 
and  this  in  most  cases  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sense 
of  the  composite  nature  of  the  words  being  retained. 
Sometimes  we  can  see  a  reason  for  this,  sometimes  not. 
Thus  prohibere  acquired  the  general  idea  of  preventing, 
losing  the  primary  sense  of  holding  a  material  obstacle 
"in  front:"  hence  comes  the  weakening  in  form.  But, 
either  because  of  the  stronger  form  of  the  preposition, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  primary  sense  oi  post-hdbere 
was  felt  even  when  used  in  cases  where  no  putting  behind 
in  space  was  possible :  and  hence  the  retention  of  the 
original  vowel.  Again  Diupater  passed  into  Jupiter  withr 
out  preserving  a  trace  in  common  use  of  its  derivation : 

^  Unless  we  assume  (witli  Corssen,  11. 422)  a  participle  gnOtus  (compare 
nuta). 
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but  the  title  Janus-pater  was  felt  to  be  a  compound  from 
the  use  of  its  first  membet  as  a  distinct  word ;  and  there- 
fore the  a  never  sank  to  i.  And  the  idea  of  causation, 
which  is  obviously  represented  by  compounds  with  facere, 
as  t&pefacere,  &c.,  prevented  the  sinking  of  the  vowel, 
which  takes  place  in  covficere,  &c.  In  other  cases  I  be- 
lieve that  assimilation  has  been  the  cause  of  many  irregu- 
larities. This  explains  why  the  a  maintained  its  place 
in  per-placet,  but  not  in  dis-plicet ;  in  per-facilis,  but  not 
in  dif-ficilis.  Another  reason  which  Corssen  has  pointed 
out',  by  which  the  change  has  been  prevented,  is  the 
necessity  for  distinguishing  between  distinct  compounds. 
Thus  expando  was  not  allowed  to  sink  into  expendo,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  keeping  it  distinct  from  the 
combination  of  ex  and  pendo  :  so  also  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  contactum  from  contectum.  But  this  principle 
explains  a  very  small  number  of  instances. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  weakening  in  Keduplicated  forms. 

This  process  (as  Corssen  observes)  is  closely  connected 
with  that  just  described:  for  Reduplication  is  really  a 
sort  of  Composition.  In  the  weakening  of  the  syllable 
produced  by  Rediiplicatioa,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  are 
on  the  whole  in  accord.  Thus  in  the  formation  of  present 
bases  the  vowel  found  in  the  new  syllable  is  regularly  i : 
we  have  gi-gn-o  in  Latin,  as  well  as  ryi-yv-ofiai,  in  the 
Greek ;  si-st-o_  as  well  as  'i-ctt-thil  '.  sometimes,  however, 
e  is  found:  examples  have  been  given  in  the  section  of 
Chapter  VL  especially  devoted  to  the  uses  of  reduplication. 
So  also  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  the  vowel  regularly 
used  in  each  language  is  e :  ri-TVip-a  and  iri-rroid-a  stand 
by  ce-cid-i  and  te-tul-i :  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  much  less  uniformity  in  the  Latin  than  in  the 
Greek  here ;  the  Latin  employs  the  radical  vowel  in  the 
new  syllable  not  infrequently;  not  indeed  the  primary 
vowel  a,  but  0,  as  in  po-posc-i  and  mo-mord-i,  u  in  pu- 
nug-i  and  cu-curri,  and  the  weak  i  is  kept  in  perhaps  the 
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only  two  verbs  with  radical  i  which  have  retained  the 
reduplicated  syllable,  di-dic-i  and  sci-scid-i.  But  the 
strong  tendency  towards  a  uniform  use  of  e  is  shewn  by 
the  other  forms  which  were  not  uncommon  in  classical 
Latin — pepugi,  peposci,.  &c. ;  but  the  original  forms,  pM- 
pugi,  poposci,  were  again  preferred,  doubtless  through  the 
assimilating  influence  of  the  radical  vowel.  The  e  was 
regularly  used  for  radical  a,  as  in  de^i  {\lda),  steti,  &c. 
We  may  infer  then  that  the  tendency  to  regard  these  new 
syllables  as  mere  grammatical  forms  was  strong  even  in 
Graeco-Italian  days  :  and  that  while  the  Greeks  after  the 
separation  attained  to  strict  uniformity  in  this  matter,  the 
Italians,  advancing  no  further,  formed  their  tenses  now  on 
one  principle,  now  on  another  :  from  which  inconsistency 
we  find  in  our  grammars  the  anomalies  of  the  "  irregular 
verbs."  It  is  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  in  Latin  the 
process  by  which  the  reduplication  was  often  altogether 
dropped.  Corssen  thinks  that  it  began  with  the  compound 
perfects :  that  in  these  by  the  "  Old  Latin  law  of  accent- 
uation" the  accent  fell  on  the  first  syllable,  e.g.  r£-tetulits 
and  thus  forced  out  the  e  of  the  reduplication-syllable; 
whence  r^-t-tulit.  (Compare  the  French  "je  ne  le  sais 
pas,"  where  the  e  of  the  ne  is  lost  in  pronunciation.)  Thus 
the  ear  grew  accustomed  to  such  possible  forms  as  tulit, 
and  when  the  "new  law  of  accentuation"  came  in,  and 
the  accent  was  thrown  forward  in  such  words  as  tetulisti, 
the  e  again  slipped  out  and  left  t-tuUsti,  tulisti;  and  in 
analogy  with  these  accomplished  facts  the  possible  tuli 
also  became  actual^ 

The  Latin  treads  its  own  peculiar  path  of  degradation 
when  it  weakens  the  radical  syllable  as  well;  when  it 
allows  e.g.  pe-pag-i  {^/pag)  to  sink  into  pe-pig-i.  The 
same  fate  has  befallen  numerous  verbs  with  radical  a — 
cado,  tango,  &c.  In  other  cases,  chiefly  when  two  conso- 
nants follow,  e  is  found  instead  of  i,  in  fefelli  and  peperci, 

1  I  shall  have  occasion  in  a  subsequent  section  to  discuss  Corssen's' 
views  respecting  accentuation  in  Latin, 
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and  in  other  cases  by  reason  of  some  affinity,  as  to  the  r 
in  peperi  (from  njpar).  Sometimes  the  radical  vowel 
seems  to  have  been  lost  altogether,  as  in  feci,  i.  e.  fe-faci, 
then  fe-f-c-i ;  that  the  verb  was  really  reduplicated  in  the 
first  instance  is  shewn  by  the  Oscan  fefdcust  (i.  e.  fecerit) 
and  fefacid  (i.  e.  fecit) '.  This  weakening  of  the  second 
syllable  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  second  member 
in  a  compound  {pe-pigi,  im-pinga),  and  produced  by  the 
same  reason,  the  resting  of  the  accent  at  one  period  upon 
the  first  syllable.  Corssen  however  believes  that  the  a  in 
the  Oscan  forms  was  the  result  of  vowel  intensification: 
and  that  the  e  in  Latin  is  a,  parallel  lengthening ;  just 
as  ago  became  egi.  The  reduplicated  syllable  roust  then 
have  been  lost  altogether  from  the  combined  influence  of 
quantity  and  accent  falling  on  the  radical  syllable.  This 
explanation  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  long  vowel  in 
Oscan,  which  is  otherwise  left  unexplained. 


II.    Assimilation. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  results  of  simple  substitution 
upon  the  vowel  system  of  Greek  and  Latin.  A  stronger 
vowel  has  passed  into,  a  weaker  one  in  accordance  with 
a  regular  scale  of  vowel-strength,  differing  indeed  for  the 
two  languages,  but  constant  in  each.  Before  we  look 
at  the  cases  where  this  substitution  has  reached  its  na- 
tural limit — loss — ^let  us  see  what  modifying  causes  may 
have  sometimes  stemmed,  sometimes  altered,  this  down- 
ward progress :  what  influence  other  sounds,  vowel  or 
consonant,  may  have  exerted  in  particular  cases  upon  a 
vowel,  which  when  no  such  influences  were  at  work  simply 
sank  lower  in  the  scale. 

As  I  have  before  said,  we  shall  find  no  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  Greek  vowels.  They  were  too  strong  to  become 
the  mere  reflex  of  a  neighbouring  consonant.  In  them 
J  Corssen,  11.  427. 
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was  manifested  all  the  vital  energy  of  the  language.  The 
nearest  approach  to  such  action  is  that  which  we  have 
seen  when  two  vowels  were  thrown  together  by  the  loss  of 
a  consonant,  or  by  other  means.  Then  we  saw  that  one 
vowel  Could  afifect  another,  but  very  rarely  did  one  of  the 
two  (strictly  speaking)  either  assimilate  or  dissimilate  the 
other:  it  did  not  change  the  other  into  a  new  distinct 
sound  more  like,  or  less  like  to  itself:  rather  the  two 
became  blended  into  one,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
the  stronger  gained  the  day,  but  generally  retained  the 
marks  of  the  conflict.  And,  even  so,  the  agent  of  the 
change  was  a  vowel  and  not  a  consonant. 

We  may  pass  on  then  to  the  Latin,  and  see  the  results 
of  the  weakness  of  its  vowel  system,  compared  with  the 
Greek.  We  have  seen  that  the  scale  of  vowel-strength  in 
Latin  is  this — a,  o,  n,  e,  i :  that  is,  a  vowel  allowed  to  sink 
gradually  in  strength,  and  not  interfered  with  by  other 
causes,  would  pass  aloiig  this  scale  from  a  to  i.  And  this 
order  down  to  a  certain  point  is  always' preserved.  The 
vowel  a  is  always  the  original  vowel:  it  is  never  derived 
from  anything  else :  it  passes  into  o  by  weakening  of  arti- 
eulatiosi,  and  further  down  the  scale.  But  neither  o  nor 
any  otber  vowel  ever  rises,  by  assimilation  or  by  any 
cause  whatsoever,  to  a.  Similarly  o  sinks  to  u,  e,  i :  but 
%,  e  only  rise  to  o  under  very  exceptional  circumstances : 
and  i  never  does.  These  two  vowels,  then,  retain  their 
position  in  Latin  as  in  Greek ;  they  are  not  the  creatures  of 
the  consonants.  But  here  the  difference  in  Latin  begins. 
While  the  difference  in  strength  between  a  and  o  was 
clearly  felt,  that  between  u,  e  and  i  was  not  so.  Therefore' 
these  last  three  vowels  occur  often,  not  in  their  regular 
order  but  in  dependence  upon  other  sounds,  through  the 
principle  of  Assimilation.  The  difference  in  strength  be- 
tween the  three  vowels  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  make 
a  particular  divergence  from  the  scale  offensive  to  the 
"  Sprachgefiihl : "  not  only  could  a  vowel  which  was  gradu^ 
ally  passing  down  the  scale  be  stemmed  at  a  particular 
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poiat,  as  at  u,  by  a  labial  before  or  after  it ;  but  even  a 
weaker  sound  such  as  e,  the  result  of  old  substitution  for 
a,  can  be  carried  backward  up  the  scale  to  u;  as  i^pel  to 
pul-sus :  the  effort  required  to  pronounce  u  was  not  so 
much  greater  than  the  effort  required  for  e,  as  the  effort 
to  put  the  vocal  oi^ans  in  the  position  for  e,  when  the  un- 
congenial letter  I  immediately  followed,  was  greater  than 
the  effort  to  sound  the  more  cognate  sounds  u  and  I. 

For  this  appears  to  me  the  most  noticeable  cause  of 
Assimilation ;  two  sounds,  vowel  or  consonant,  have  to  be 
pronounced  together,  one  of  which  throws  unusual  difSculty 
into  the  path  of  the  other  :  that  other  sound  will  probably 
be  changed  to  one  which  is  more  compatible  with  that 
sound  which  has  caused  the  difficulty  :  and  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  assimilated  to  it.  Such  difSculty  will  com- 
monly arise  when  the  two  sounds  are  pronounced  at  very 
nearly  the  same  point  of  the  tube  or  channel  which  begins 
with  the  glottis  and  ends  with  the  lips,  but  with  decidedly 
different  mechanism.  Mere  closeness  in  the  tube  is  not 
generally  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  assimilation.  Thus, 
for  example,  i  and  y  are  produced  at  exactly  the  same 
point  in  the  mouth,  but  the  position  of  the  organs  for  one 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  that  for  the  other  :  conse- 
quently there  is  no  necessity  to  change  either  sound  into 
something  which  will  suit  the  other  better.  But  now  sup- 
pose that  either  e  or  i  meets  with  I  ?  By  referring  back 
to  the  description  given  of  these  sounds  \  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  e  (a)  and  i  (ee)  a  position  of  the  mouth  is  required 
in  which  there  is  an  opening  between  the  raised  tongue 
and  the  front  palate — farther  forward  for  i  than  for  e. 
But  in  sounding  I  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  firmly  pressed 
just  against  the  centre  of  the  front  palate,  the  emission  of 
breath  taking  place  laterally.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
when  a  man  pronounces  his  sounds — especially  his  vowel 
sounds — distinctly,  there  is  no  insuperable  diflBculty  in 
keeping  the  open  position  necessary  for  e  or  i  during  the 
1  At  page  96. 
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required  length  of  time,  and  then  closing  it  for  I.  But  we 
are  now  talking  of  people  who  do  not  use  this  necessary 
care :  for  such  people  the  coming  I  seems  to  throw  its 
shadow  over  the  preceding  vowel :  and  instead  of  e  or  i  we 
hear  a  vowel  which  is  produced  farther  back  in  the  palate, 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  double  action  at  the 
same  poiat :  and  the  vowel  which  comes  immediately  be- 
hind e  is  u,  which  can  be  sounded  even  whilst  the  tongue 
is  ,in  the  act  of  closing  for  l\  And  since  the  greater  ease 
of  the  combination  ul  can  thus  even  raise  the  easier  vowels 
e  and  i  to  u,  which  requires  not  only  a  more  constrained 
position  of  the  tongue,  but  also  an  action  of  the  lips,  which 
the  other  two  do  not ;  it  is  a.  fortiori  intelligible  why  the 
occurrence  of  I  can  stem  the  natural  descent  of  the  vowel 
at  the  point  u,  as  we  have  seen  it  do  in  the  last  chapter. 
This  relation  between  u  and  I  is  commonly  expressed  (as 
by  Corssen)  by  saying  that  u  has  an  aflfinity  for  I — a  phrase 
which  is  convenient,  but  which  requires  explanation.  The 
same  vowel  however  may  have  affinities  for  other  conso- 
nants or  combinations  of  consonants  which  throw  similar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sounding  other  vowels :  this  will 
appear  in  the  following  pages. 

The  affinity  is  simpler  and  more  intelligible  when  the 
vowels  e  and  i  are  the  result  of  assimilation  by  consonants. 
The  affinity  of  e  is  for  r  in  Latin,  and,  though  less  mark- 
edly, in  other  languages.  I  call  it  simpler  for  this  reason : 
there  is  no  such  obstacle  to  any  vowel-sound  presented  by 
r  as  there  was  by  I.  The  channel  is  open  for  r  in  the  cen- 
tre, just  where  it  is  closed  for  I.  This  is  true  even  of  the 
English  r,  the  central  sound.  But  it  is  much  more  true 
of  the  laxly  vibrated  or  trilled  r,  which  was  probably  the 
Latin  as  it  is  now  the  Italian  r.  For  this,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  the  closure  is  never  quite  complete, 

'  Compare  Boby,  Grammar,  p.  12.  "When  two  incompatible  soundg 
come  together,  usually  the  difficulty  is  foreseen,  and  instead  of  the 
organs  being  left,  after  pronouncing  the  former,  to  do  what  they  can 
with  the  latter,  the  anticipation  works  a  change  in,  the  former,  or  at  leasl- 
aots  so  as  to  preserve  the  latter." 
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but  the  tongue  is  laid  loosely  along  the  palate,  only  very 
slightly  closer  than  it  is  in  the  open  position  for  e.  The 
difference  of  position  is  so  small  that,  in  producing  a  trilled 
r,  an  e  is  almost  inevitably  produced  with  it.  This  then 
is  a  pure  affinity  :  not  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  avoid  a 
difficult  combination,  but  merely  falling  into  one  which  is 
by  its  own  nature  easy.  The  affinity  of  i  for  the  dentals, 
if  it  exists  at  alP,  must  be  of  the  same  nature.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  such  an  affinity  that  t,  d,  n 
must  have  been  pronounced  farther  forward  than  with  us, 
i.e.  that  they  were  more  truly  "dentals.''  Otherwise,  if  they 
had  been  pronounced  just  at  the  same  place  as  i,  we  might 
have  expected  that  there  would  have  been  a  struggle  to 
avoid  the  combination,  instead  of  a  liking  for  it.  But 
there  is  other  evidence  to  shew  that  the  dentals  in  Latin 
were  sounded  at  much  the  same  point  as  with  us,  only  not 
firmly ;  for  which  reason  they  often  pass  into  other  sounds : 
whereas  I  undoubtedly  was  a  firm  and  distinct  sound  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable :  hence  the  difficulty  to  be  avoided  in  el 
or  il  would  be  greater  than  that  of  it  or  id. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  added  that  e  and  i  are  simple  sounds 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  tongue  only :  u,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  complex,  produced  both  by  tongue  and  lips.  It 
is  more  intelligible  on  this  ground  also  that  e  and  i  should 
exhibit  a  simple  affinity  to  particular  consonants.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  affinities  of  u  may  be  due  to  the 
labial  action,  and  belong  therefore  to  the  second  class : 
such  may  be  the  affinity  for  b  and  m :  the  perfect  closure 
of  the  lips  in  sounding  b  and  m  may  cause  them  to  pass 
through  the  position  necessary  for  u,  and  so  check  the 
progress  of  a  preceding  vowel  which  might  otherwise  have 
sunk  to  e  or  i :  it  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  raises  e  or  i  to  u, 
as  I  does. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of  assimilation  of  both 
these  classes  in  Latin.    I  shall  take,  first,  assimilation  pro- 
duced by  consonants ;  assimilation  caused  by  vowels  will' 
1  Seepages  304  and  309. 
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come  next.  It  requires  no  introductory  remarks  ;  its 
nature  is  obvious :  it  shews  a  curious  tendency  towards 
monotony  of  sound,  which  marks  a  language  whose  vowel- 
system  is  weak. 

The  cases  where  the  progress  of  descent  has  heen 
stemmed,  and  where  it  has  been  altered  by  neighbouring 
sounds,  may  be  considered  together. 

(i)    Where  the  vowel  in  which  the  change  results  is  u. 

If  we  take  first  the  connecting-vowel,  which  was  com- 
monly 0  in  Graeco-Italian,  and  which  of  all  vowels  was 
most  likely  to  sink  to  its  lowest  form\  we  shall  observe 
that  in  some  few  verbs  in  Latin  it  was  retained  at  the 
point  u  by  the  influence  of  the  labial-nasal  m,  as  sumus, 
volumus  :  but  in  some  verbs,  which  otherwise  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  these  in  that  oldness  of  form  which  at  a  later 
period  seems  a  mark  of  irregularity,  we  find  the  u  already 
thinned  down  to  i,  asferimus: — ^just  as  in  other  simple 
verbs,  i.e.  those  of  the  so-called  third  conjugation.  Here 
therefore  the  vowel  was  kept,  for  some  time  in  an  early 
period  of  the  language,  at  u  by  the  assimilating  effect  of  the 
m.  A  similar  effect — also  not  permanent — -was  produced 
by  /  in  the  days  of  Plautus,  when  sacro-ficus  stopped  at 
sacruficus',  before  passing  yet  lower  to  sacrificus,  or  carni- 
fex  rose  to  carnufex.  iSo  also  h  produced  bu-hus,  and 
Hecuba,  the  older  form  of  which  was  Hecoha^.  But  the 
consonant  which  has  by  far  the  greatest  affinity  for  w  is  I. 
This  affinity  moreover  was  in  full  operation  during  the 
classical  period  of  Roman  literature  :  it  differs  from  those 
mentioned  above,  which  had  then  almost  died  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  have  begun  later:  for  we 
read  cosol  and  consol  on  the  tombs  of  three  of  the  Scipios : 
while  the  introduction  of  the  new  sound  is  shewn  by  the 
wavering  spelling — u  or  o  indifferently — on  inscriptions  of 
a  somewhat  later  date.  Corssen  has  proved  that  the  new 
sound  was  established  among  educated  men  at  the  close 

J  See  p.  286.  =  E.  g.  Most.  243. 

'  Quint.  I.  4.  J.6  ;  see  page  282. 
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of  the  Republic,  but  that  it  never  became  general  among 
the  provincials,  from  whom  the  original  0  was  handed 
down  to  all  the  Romance  dialects ;  just  like  the  provincial 
e  for  i  mentioned  already. 

The  principal  reason  of  this  effect  of  the  I  has  been 
described  above :  but  the  nature  of  the  sound  in  Latin 
may  have  contributed  to  produce  the  effect,  which  is  more 
decided  in  this  language  than  in  any  other  which  I  know. 
Jj  was  generally  a  strong  sound  in  Latin  :  it  is  said  by 
Pliny'  to  have  had  a  middle  sound  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  as  lectus ;  to  have  been  strong  at  the  end  of  a  word — 
sol,  or  a  syllable — silua,  or  after  a  consonant  in  the  same 
syllable,  as  clarus.  (Hence  no  doubt  the  frequent  loss  of 
such  consonant  or  consonants,  as  (cjlamentum,  (sf)locus, 
&c.)  He  calls  it  weak  only  when  it  follows  another  I,  as 
ille.  This  seems  to  shew  that  the  sound  of  the  first  I  in 
such  places  was  so  strong  that  a  second  one  was  felt  to  be 
required  to  express  it :  hence  the  constant  variation  in 
writing,  as  Aquilius  and  Aquillius ;  also  the  occurrence  of 
two  Is  whei'e  etymological ly  there  should  have  been  but 
one,  as  querella  and  perhaps  relligio  (but  the  first  I  here 
may  be  an  assimilated  d),  or  one  I  instead  of  two,  as  pau- 
Iv/m,  helua,  solennis.  I  do  not  now  think  that  this  assi- 
milation is  due  to  I  having  (like  r)  something  of  the 
vowel  about  it.  In  Sanskrit  indeed  there  occurs  a  vowel 
li,  also  a  vowel  ri  :  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  was 
a  slightly  heard  vowel  in  these  two  consonants  which  led 
to  the  loss  of  original  vowels  before  them,  as  in  uinc(u)- 
Vum,  and  dext{e)ra.  But  it  cannot  be  assumed  from  this 
that  a  vowel  before  I  had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  to  u 
in  Latin, 

The  I  was  especially  powerful  when  followed  by  another 
consonant,  in  which  case  the  preceding  vowel  was  nearly 
always  altered  to  u — the  vowel  which  under  the  circum- 
stances required  the  least  effort  to  produce.  Thus  a  passed 
into  u,  as  flauos  and  flagro  into  fuluos  a,ndfulgor,  when, 
1  See  Corssen,  i.  219. 
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through  the  strong  dislike  of  the  Italians  for  a  heavy  con- 
sonantal beginning,  the  I  as  the  second  consonant  was 
thrown  further  onwards  in  the  word :  e  became  ii  very- 
much  more  commonly,  as  pello,  pulsus ;  percello,  perculsus ; 
sepelio,  sepultus,  and  a  host  of  others ;  compare  too  the 
Latin  mulgeo  with  the  Greek  afieXyo) :  o  almost  equally 
often  as  colo,  cultus ;  adolesco,  adultus ;  stolidus,  but  stul- 
tus ;  collis  and  colwmna  but  culmen ;  pollen  but  puluis :  and' 
compare  bidbus  with  ^6X^o<;,  sulcus  with  oXko';.  Indeed 
the  flexibility  of  the  Greek  vowels  in  the  same  position  is 
best  seen  by  Corssen's  examples'  of  words  taken  from  the 
Greek  by  the  Italians  at  an  early  period,  and  pronounced 
and  written  after  their  rule :  thus  ■7rda-craXo<;  becomes  pes- 
sulus,  Si'/ceXos  is  Siculus,  <^atV6X7j?  is  paenida. 

JV  combined  with  another  consonant  has  the  same  effect 
as  I,  in  detaining  the  preceding  vowel  at  the  step  u.  Thus 
nuntius,  Acherun(ti)s,  hunc,  diminutives  like  ratiuncula, 
contractions  like  homullus  (from  homonulus),  are  all  in- 
stances of  a  vowel  which  has  fallen  from  o,  but  no  more 
than  one  step.  In  the  same  way  mn  detain  the  u  in 
alumnus,  Vertumnus,  columna,  aerumna,  and  all  that  class ; 
and  mp  or  mb  in  triumpus,  umbo  (6/j,tj}a\,6i;),  columba,  &c. 
That  the  nasals  were  the  cause  seems  clear,  because  before 
two  consonants  a  vowel  in  Latin  conimonly  sank  to  e :  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  since  m  was  the  first  of  the  two,  and 
could  stem  an  o  even  when  alone.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  combinations  in  which  n  standfS 
first:  commonly  there  is  no  objection  to  an  e  before  these, 
as  in  mens,  pendeo,  &c. :  probably  n  with  another  letter 
was  equivalent  in  strength  to  ?,  and  could  sometimes  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  The  cases  are  not  on  the  wh,ole 
very  numerous,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency' was 
strongest  in  pre-Augustan  times,  and  then  rather  ceased, 
for  Ennius  wrote  frundes,  and  Lucilius  dupimdi.  Among 
the  provincials  the  o-sound  was  probably  often  retained, 

1  II.  142. 
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and  passed  on  to  the  Romance  language,  e.  g.  molto,  mon- 
do,  &c. 

(ii)     Where  the  vowel  in  which  the  change  results  is  e. 

This  result,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  previous  ac- 
count, is  produced  especially  by  r,  the  most  cognate  of 
the  consonants.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of 
neuters  ending  in  us  {os),  where  between  the  two  vowels 
s  passed  into  r,  e.  g.  genos-is  became  genoris  and  then  ge- 
neris  ;  so  also  operis,  sideris,  ueteris,  and  a  very  large  num- 
Vier  of  similar  nouns.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  say  why 
in  corporis,  pecoris,  facinoris,  dedecoris,  and  several 
others,  the  0  was  still  retained :  some  principle  of  assimila- 
tion or  dissimilation  between  the  vowels  may  have  helped, 
but  it  was  not  the  same  for  all.  Sometimes  the  double 
form  occurs :  feneris  and  pigneris  are  both  old,  yet  they 
did  not  expel  the  0  forms  :  temperi  is  preferred  for  the  ad- 
verb (i.  e.  the  locative),  tempori  for  the  dative ' :  I  know  no 
other  case  where  even  so  slight  use  of  the  difference  was 
made.  In  other  cases  original  i  rises  to  e  from  the  influ- 
ence of  r  :  as  cinis,  cineris  ;  so  also  uomeris,  pulueris.  Next, 
Corssen  quotes  the  terminations  her,  cer,  and  ter,  the  vowel 
of  which  in  Indo-European  was  certainly  a^.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  vowel  before  the  termination  -ro-  {-ero)  has 
been  already  contrasted'  with  the  easier  Greek  vocalism. 
Lastly,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  e  is  always  attracted  by 
r,  which  in  Latin  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  sound ;  so 
dedl-sont  passed  into  dede-runt*. ' 

I  mentioned  above,  that  e  is  the  favourite  vowel  of  the 
Latin  in  closed  syllables  before  more  than  one  consonant, 
as  vertex  (from  vertic-),  silex,  apex,  ilex,  &c. ;  the  compounds 
of  tjcap  (seen  in  hosti-capa-s,  and  occurring  as  cup  before 
a  vowel,  as  occupo),  e.g.  anceps,  manceps,  &c. ;  ales  for 
alit-s,  miles,  abies,  hospes,  &c. ;  hones-tus  from  honos,  sceles- 
tus  from  scelus,  pedester  for  pedit-ter(o)-,  and  numerous 

1  The  form  temperi  ooours  19  times  in  Hautus  ;  tempori  not  at  all ; 
neither  in  Terence.    Wagner  on  Plant.  Aul.  451. 

2  Corssen,  11.  200.  ^  See  page  282.         *  Corssen,  11.  203. 
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others.  This  combination  even  caused  a  further  weaken- 
ing of  u,  as  ferentem,  &c.  (contrast  ev/ntem) ;  the  old  u 
heing  retained  in  legal  formulae.  The  reason  of  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  dulness  of  the  vowel :  it  has  the 
least  amount  of  character  of  any ;  and  therefore  it  best 
suits  a  syllable  in  which  the  consonantal  element  is  strong. 
Prof.  Heyse's  character  of  e  may  be  assented  to  without 
difficulty  ;  with  respect  to  the  other  vowels  his  conclusions 
are  so  ingenious  that  one  cannot  but  wish  that  they 
were  borne  out  by  facts.  Of  e  he  says  that  it  is  the 
vowel  of  least  "tone:"  it  expresses  less  of  sensation  than 
any  other,  and  consequently  extends  its  dominion  over 
speech  with  ever-increasing  force,  as  the  exponent  of 
reasonable  speech:  colourless  as  water,  it  serves  as  the 
element  to  float  consonants :  it  is  the  voice  of  emotionless 
reasonable  speech  ^. 

(iii)  Where  the  vowel  in  which  the  change  results 
is  i.  It  may  seem  needless  to  treat  of  this  vowel  as  the 
result  of  assimilation.  If  i  be  the  weakest  of  the  vowels, 
it  must  be  the  point  to  which  all  vowels  sink  if  left  to  their 
own  course,  without  any  modifying  influences.  It  may  be 
said  on  the  other  side  that  i  is  not  invariably  the  weakest 
of  the  Latin  vowels  :  there  are  cases  in  which  i  has  sunk 
to  e,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or 
when  the  final  consonant  was  so  little  heard  that  the 
vowel  was  really  final.  But  I  do  not  think  that  in  any 
of  these  or  similar  instances  i  has  been  kept  back  by 
assimilating  influences  from  sinking  to  e.  The  assimilation 
therefore  in  this  case  must  be  understood  to  be  no  more 
than  the  result  of  affinity  between  i  and  other  sounds, 
which  generally  compelled  a  vowel  to  sink  as  low  as  it 
could  in  the  scale:  it  might  not  have   done  so,   had 

■■  Heyse,  System  der  SprachwissenscJiaft,  p.  79.  I  owe  my  Imowledge 
of  this  brilliant  ■writer  to  Dr  Farrar's  Chapters  on  Language.  In  the 
chapter  from  -which  the  ahove  is  quoted,  he  distinguishes  the  vowels  as 
the.natural  exponents  of  different  sensations  :  a  distinction  which,  it  is  to  , 
be  feared,  has  perished  in  a  far  pre-historio  stage  of  language,  at  least  foe 
the  other  vowels.    See  Chapters  on  Language,  p.  86„  note,  .  . 
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no  such  influence  been  at  work.  But  I  have  already  said 
that  the  affinity  of  i  for  the  dentals  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  explain.  According  to  Corssen',  who  rejects  Priscian's 
rule  that  final  w  was  strong,  medial  n  weak — n  was  strong 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  at  least  where  it  was  an  element 
of  either  base  or  suffix :  it  can  hardly  have  been  strong 
in  a  prefix,  such  as  con,  when  it  generally  vanished. 
Corssen  instances  the  various  spelling  of  words  like 
Porsena  or  Porsenna  to  prove  his  theory ;  just  as  ^he 
strength  of  medial  I  was  inferred  from  the  same  reason. 
If  this  be  so,  we  can  understand  why  ?i,  which  is  a  fine 
clear  sound  if  pronounced  with  distinctness,  would  natu- 
rally draw  to  it  the  finest  and  most  distinct  of  the  vowels. 
But  undoubtedly  the  nearness  of  the  points  at  which  the 
two  sounds  were  produced  has  also  much  to  do  with 
the  fact ;  and  we  shall  see  that  i  has  Etn  affinity  for  other 
dentals  as  well.  The  i  occurs  before  n  in  terminus  (Greek 
-fievo-),  in  diutinus,  where  th6  suffix  is  the  Indo-European 
-towa  ;■  regularly  before  the  suffix  -no,  as  in  dominus, 
geminus,  sarcina,  pagina,  &c. :  it  supplants  0  in  oblique 
cases  from  bases  in  on,  as  cardo{n),  cardin-is,  and  ordinis, 
hominis,  marginis,  &c. :  and  occurs  in  a  few  radical  sylla- 
bles, as  in  Minerua  for  older  Menerua,  and  uindico  (com- 
pare uenia).  This  tendency  to  substitute  i  for  e,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  the  mark  of  cultivated,  as  opposed' 
to  rustic,  Italian. 

I  was  also  attracted  to  the  dental  spirants.  The  best 
proof  lies  in  the  transliteration  of  Kcofid^co  by  commissor 
(the  double  s  required  to  represent  f  may  have  had  a 
peculiar  foi-ce  here)  or  Kavaarpov  by  canistrum;  here 
again  we  have  two  dentals  at  work.  But  the  same  change 
occurs  regularly  before  so :  as  tremisco ",  adipisco,  gemisco, 
&c. :  the  e  is  generally  retained  however  when  the  sco  is 
added  to  a  verbal  base  in  e,  as  ferue-sco,  &c. ;  yet  even 
here  sometimes  both  forms  are  found ;  we  have  conticiscam, 
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luciscit,  &c.  ^    An  important'  example  of  the  attraction 
of  s  alone  is  furnished  by  the  termination  of  comparatives, 
-ius  for  older  -los.     Here  the  i  was  sometimes  absorbed 
by  the  u,  as  in  vrdnus:  but  more  commonly  the  u  itself 
sank  to  i,  which  then  coalesced   with  the  preceding  i, 
and  should  therefore  have  produced  a  long  final  syllable 
in  magis,  satis,  &c. ;  but  the  weak  pronunciation  of  the 
last  syllable  in  Latin  seems  in  every  case  to  have  let  the 
long  vowel  pass  away^     Lastly,  i  occurs  in  connection 
with  t   and  d.     The   instances  where  this  assimilating 
power  is  best  seen  are  the  participles  or  participial  forma- 
tions from  the  second  conjugation,  as  meritus  from  mere- 
(but  meretod  occurs  in  the  well-known  epitaph  of  the  son  of 
Barbatus),  tacitus  from  tace,  and  others  too  many  to  quote. 
The  same  change  is  seen  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  the 
first  conjugation,  as  domitum,  cuhitum,  crepitum,  uetitum, 
&c.     In  these  cases  we  must  suppose  that  stress  was  laid 
habitually  on  the  first  syllable:  then  the  middle  syllable 
could  not  maintain  its  length,  and  the  shortened  vowel 
easily  sank  to  i.    The  fact  that  i  is  always  found  before 
the  sufiixes  -tion,  -tia,  -tat,  -tvdin,  -do,  &c.,  should  perhaps 
not   be   pressed  as  an  instance  of  assimilation,  for  we 
have  already  seen'  that  in  all  such  formations  the  final 
.vowel  of  the  base  has  a  natural  tendency  to  sinl^  to  i 
as  the  easiest  vowel,  e.g.  in  helli-cus,  rubi-cundus,  &c.     In 
spite  of  the  tendency  to  e  before  two  consonants  we  find  i 
when  both  are  dentals:  e.g.  infMs  (eVros),  indu,  for  the 
endo  of  the  xii.  Tables,  uindico  (mentioned  above)  and 
uindex,  uindemia,   &c. :  also  before  gn  in  ignis,  tignum, 
signum,  pignus,  which  is  some  slight  ground  for  believing 
that  the  g  here  was  the  guttural  nasal :  however  the  same 
change  is  seen  where  the  g  follows  the  n  in  lingua,  tinguO) 
pinguis,  &c.  and  seems  due  here  to  the  n  alone. 

In  conclusion  theti,  the  three  weak  vowels  have  their 
own  peculiar  affinities ;  m  for  Z  and  labials,  and  e  for  r  and 

1  Plaut.  Mil.  410 ;  Terenoe,  Heaut.  410.  »  Corssen,  ii.  299. 
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closed  syllables;  i  for  dentals:  these  affinities  being  the 
result  either  of  the  difficulty  of  other  combinations  or  of 
the  nearness  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  sounds. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  cases  where  one  vowel 
has  assimilated  another.  This  phenomenon  is  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  weakness  of  the  Latin  vowel-system :  conse- 
quently we  shall  not  expect  the  vowels  to  exercise  so 
strong  an  influence  over  another  vowel  as  the  consonants 
did.  The  following  examples  are  derived,  as  before,  almost 
entirely  from  Corssen. 

(i)  When  two  vowels  come  into  actual  contact,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  approximate  to  each  other. 

Thus  when  y  was  resolved  into  i  in  {e)syam,  the  sub- 
junctive of  Ves,  the  difference  in  point  of  distance  between 
the  two  vowels  i  and  a  made  the  form  siam  unpleasant : 
hence,  through  the  influence  of  the  i,  the  a  became  e,  in 
the  form  siem,  which  constantly  occurs  in  Plautus^.  That 
a  really  occurred  in  this  form  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Graeco- 
Italian  or  Indo-European,  is  shewn  by  those  cases  where 
the  y  was  entirely  dropped,  not  resolved  into  i,  when  the  a 
remained  intact ;  as  in  reg{y)am.  So  also  we  have  earn 
from  i^i,  queam  from  tjqui — where  the  radical  vowel  is 
changed.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Italians  kept  e 
in  many  words  where  it  sank  to  i  in  the  Latin :  with  the 
same  preference  for  that  sound  they  assimilated  i  to  e  in 
the  common  termination  -io :  thus  Corssen'^  quotes  fileai 
from  Praeneste,  at  an  earlier  date  than  218  B.C. ;  not  forty 
years  later  than  fiMos  of  the  younger  Scipio's  tomb. 
Similarly)  the  difficulty  of  the  combination  ia  produced 
the  numerous  class  of  secondary  nouns  in  -ies,  e.g.  durities 
by  the  side  of  duritia. 

Another  effect  of  this  assimilating  influence  of  one 
vOwel  on  another  is  to  check  in  some  cases  the  same  power 
when  exercised  by  a  consonant.  We  have  seen  already 
that  0  followed  by  I  almost  always  sinks  to  u.    But  this 

1  E.g.  Capt.  736i  =>  11.  310. 
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change  does  not  take  place  ■when  i  or  e  precede  o:  appa-i 
rently  the  labial  action  for  u  ■was  felt  to  be  inconsistent 
with  these  t^wo  vo^wels ;  9,nd  they  therefore  by  their  assimi- 
lating po'wer  retain,  the  original  o  in  uiola,  filiolus,  gla- 
diolus, &c. ;  in  aureolus,  luteolus,  &.c.^ 

(ii)     When  t^wo  ■vo^wels  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  consonant,  they  tend  to  become  identical. 

Thus  e  assimilates  a  preceding  vo^wel  in  bene,  originally 
bono,  ■which  by  regular  -weakening  became  bone ;  then  the 
feeling  of  the  coming  e  in  the  last  syllable  modified  the  o 
in  the  first.  Similarly  illec-ebrae  owes  the  e  of  its  second 
syllable  i^Uc  to  that  of  the  third.  0  has  changed  u  and  e 
in  a  previous  syllable,  in  soboles  (sub)  and  socordia  (se). 
So  also  u  has  operated  in  the  sufiix  of  tug-urium  on  the 
vowel  of  Is/teg,  and  perhaps  caused  partial  assimilation  in 
so-luo,  so-lutus  for  se-luo,  like  se-cors  ;  we  find  lucuna  for 
lacuna,  and  rutundus  in  Lucretius".  I  think  it  possible 
that  the  same  influence  may  have  produced  diurnus  (dies), 
and  arbustum  (arbos).  But  more  numerous  are  the  cases 
where  i  has  affected  a  preceding  vowel,  Thus  ne-hilum 
becomes  nihil.:  the  old  i  in  mihi  is  preserved  by  the  final 
i,  though  in  mei,  mens,  (fee.  it  has  become  e  :  i^sul  in  con- 
sulo  passes  into  sil  in  consilium,  facul  becomes  facilis ; 
semol  (simul)  becomes  similis :  and  >^cal,  which  is  found 
in  KaXi/TTTft)  and  calim  (the  old  form  of  clam  according  to 
Festus),  becomes  occulo,  hut  super-cil-ium, :  Caecus  becomes 
Gaecilius ;  and  contrast  Proculus  with  Procilius,  Lucullus 
with  Lucilius.  I  do  not  think  that  inquilinus  by  incola, 
inspicio  by  s/spec,  can  be  fairly  quoted  as  instances ^ 
because  the  vowel  would  have  in  each  case  sunk  to  i  by 
itself.  A  forward  action  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  as  I  think, 
in  difficilis  and  displicet^ :  i  is  not  found  in  perfacilis 
and  perplacet,  where  no  i  precedes. 

It  appears  from  these  examples  that  by  far  the  great- 
est part  in  this  kind  of  assimilation  is  played  by  the  vowel 
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i— the  weakest  of  all :  a  fact  which  is  certainly  surprising. 
Corssen*  gives  the  analogy  of  a,  6,  ii  in  German,  which 
are  commonly  produced  by  an  i  in  the  following  syllable : 
e.g.  mann,  mannlich :  and  he  cortcludes  that  i,  thin  though 
it  be,  requires  for  its  pronunciation  a  considerable  ten- 
sion of  the  organs  of  speech,  differing  herein  much  from 
e.  This  explanation  is  most  tmsatisfactory.  It  is  this 
effort  required  in  pronunciation,  and  nothing  else,  which 
is  the  mark  of  a  strong  vowel:  and  yet  nothing  can  be 
■plainer  than  the  fact  that  *  is  weaker  than  a,  0,  or  u. 
And  certainly  no  such  tension  is  absolutely  required  to 
sound  the  i,  though  greater  power  may  accidentally  be 
applied  to  it,  as  it  may  also  to  e.  The  truth  is  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  change  is  not  the  influence  of  the  i :  the 
real  cause  is  the  natural  tendency  of  every  vowel  to  grow 
weaker  in  Latin  :  the  i  only  lends  a  helping  hand,  deter- 
mining how  far  the  change  should  operate — in  this  case 
to  the  utmost  possible'  limit.  Sometimes  giving  an  addi- 
tional impulse  to  -the  vowel  affected,  which  might  other- 
wise have  resisted  the  primary  tendency,  as  diffidlis, 
mentioned  above.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  a  modifying,  at 
most  an  auxiliary  cause  of  the  change :  and  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  Assimilation  which  I  have 
given.  Corssen'  gives  some  interesting  examples  of  a 
produced  by  assimilation  in  the  late  popular  Latin  :  e.g. 
ansar  for  anser,  parantalia,  &c. :  and  he  points  out  how  a 
.  in  this  way  appears  sometimes  in  the  Komance  languages, 
e.g.  marchand  from  late  Latin  marcator,  sauvage  from  sal- 
vaticus  (silua).  It  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  that  this  a, 
so  produced,  was  not  the  full  sound  (ah)  in  Latin :  though 
it  may  have  become  so  in  the  descendants  of  the  Latin, 
all  of  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  were  subjected  to 
foreign  influences.  It  may  have  been  (a),  but  more  pro- 
bably the  neutral  vowel'.  It  is  observable,  that  in  almost 
all  cases  this  a  preqedes  an  r,  or ,  I,  that  is,  just  the  two 
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sounds  before  which  the  neutral  vowel  is  most  common  in 
England,  e.g.  altar,  fatal. 

III.    Dissimilation. 

This  principle  has  of  course  a  less  wide  field  than  that 
which  we  have  just  considered.  The  same  sound  is  less 
likely  to  occur  twice  in  inconvenient  proximity,  than  dif- 
ferent sounds.  Like  Assimilation,  it  is  sometimes  an  aux- 
iliary cause  of  new  change,  sometimes  it  prevents  the 
regular  process  of  change.  Its  operation  is  restricted  to 
some  of  the  places  in  which  either  by  regular  substitution, 
or  by  the  loss  of  a  letter,  or  by  the  resolution  of  a  semi- 
vowel into  a  vowel,  or  by  the  addition  of  sufiBxes  to  roots 
or  bases,  or  by  two  of  these  causes  combined,  the  same 
vowel-sound  occurred  twice.  It  acts,  I  say,  only  in  some 
of  these  places,  because  the  most  obvious  method  was  to 
let  the  two  vowels  so  meeting  coalesce  into  one  long 
vowel:  and  this  often  took  place.  For  example,  when 
sequ-ontur  was  tending  to  become  sequ-untur  by  the  regu^ 
lar  substitution  of  u  for  o,  since  the  double  u  would  have 
been  difficult  to  pronounce,  the  two  often  coalesced,  and 
{q  being  rarely  written  after  the  loss  of  its  peculiar  atten- 
dant v)  the  result  was  sec-untur,  when  the  tendency  to 
weaken  o  to  m  in  these  forms  had  become  too  strong  .and 
too  universal  to  be  resisted.  But  the  natural  dislike  to 
such  a  transformation  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
spelling  sequontur  was  still  retained  even  in  the  Augustan 
age,  side  by  side  with  the  new.  Similarly  we  find  in 
indifferent  use  equos  and  ecus,  aequom  and  aecum,  quom 
and  cum,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  this  retention  of  the  o, 
this  bar  to  the  regular  change,  is  due  to  the  principle  of 
Dissimilation,  In  some  instances  no  doubt  this  principle 
was  aided  by  another  cause.  If  the  weakening  of  o  to  m 
had  taken  place,  and  the  two  vowels  had  then  coalesced, 
there  would  often  have,  resulted  much  confusion.    Thus 
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uoltus  would  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  ultus  ;  uolnus 
into  ulnus,  &c.  Here  therefore  there  was  all  the  more 
need  for  letting  the  natural  tendency  to  Dissimilation  act 
fully. 

Corssen  gives  as  examples  of  this  bar,  beside  the  well- 
known  uolt,  uolcanus,  &c.,  the  cases  where  original  o  is 
retained  in  the  suffix  -olus,  which  generally  sank  to  -ulus  ; 
as  friuolus,  Scaeuola,  &c/  The  combination  uu  seems  to 
have  only  been  tolerated  when  another  vowel  followed,  in 
which  case  the  second  u  was  of  course  really  the  semi- 
vowel V,  and  there  was  no  real  meeting  of  identical  sounds, 
e.g.  in  illumes. 

The  meeting  of  i  with  i  occurred  more  frequently : 
e.g.  from  the  resolution  of  ei  into  i,  as  petiei,petii  ;  uieis^, 
uiis.  Eere  the  combination  was  allowed,  because  contrac- 
tion would  in  such  cases  have  produced  immense  confu- 
sion:  but  where  possible  it  was  permitted.  Thus  when 
De-is  became  Diis  by  weakening,  it  was  at  once  shortened 
into  Dis ;  and  genitives  like  Vergilii  were  also  contracted, 
except  when  a  poet  found  the  older  form  more  convenient. 
To  avoid  the  double  i,  the  radical  vowel  of  ^Jiac  was  long 
kept  at  e,  e.g.  proiecere,  traiecere,  &c.,  found  in  Lucretius 
and  Virgil ;  and  when  the  e  had  sunk  to  i,  the  difficulty 
was  avoided  by  dropping  one  of  the  vowels,  as  obicio, 
adicio,  &,c? 

But  when  the  difficult  combination  arose  from  the 
meeting  of  the  end  of  a  nominal  base  with  a  case-suffix, 
or  even  a  new  formative  suffix,  then  dissimilation  stepped 
in  and  prevented  the  occurrence  of  the  sound.  One  of 
the  two  vowels  became  e ;  thus  ali-inus  became  alienus. 
Similarly  when  e  would  naturally  have  sunk  to  i  in  the 
last  syllable  of  the  root,  it  was  retained,  as  in  abietis,  not 
abiitts,  B.nd  Anienis  from  Anio(n),  though  from  cardo(n) 

1  ir.  392,  &e.  "  See  p.  264. 

'  At  a  somewhat  late  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  poetry.  Thus  Virgil 
{Aen.  VI.  420)  has  obicit  offam  ( =  obyicit),  but  Lucan  (ix.  188)  Pompeiumque 
dels  obicit.  Yet  in  Virgil  we  find  reice  scanned  as  a  dissyllable,  which 
could  not  be  if  each  i  was  heard. 
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we  have  cardinis.  So  also  ia  the  formation  of  a  secondary 
noun  we  see  the  same  influence.  Although  before  -tat 
bases  in  o  regularly  allow  the  o  to  sink  into  i  (as  from 
uero-,  ueritat-),  yet  if  i  precedes,  the  o  does  not  sink  below 
e,  a.s  in  pie-tat-,  iKirie-tat-,  and  many  others'.  The  root 
AG  is  frequently  used  to  forna  a  sort  of  causal  verb";  in 
which  case  the  vowel  naturally  sinks  to  i,  or  is  altogether 
lost,  e.g.  leuigare,  pur{i)gare,  obiurigare^  and  iur(i)giuni.' 
But  when  i  precedes,  this  vowel  was  kept  at  e,  as  uariegare. 
Lastly,  the  older  form  of  the  genitives  ipsius,  illius,  &c. 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  We  have  seen 
the  u  occurring  in  forms  like  corporus  (p.  283),  a  weaken- 
ing of  Graeco-Italian  -os.  But  this  u  regularly  sank  .to  i, 
and  coftsequently  we  might  have  expected  to  find  ipsiis  or 
ipsis :  the  change  was  prevented  by  the  preceding  i.  In 
uietus  (which  is  apparently  the  participle  of  uieo,  with  the 
sense  of  flexible,  flaccid)  the  e  has  been  retained  by  reason 
of  the  preceding  i. 

Finally,  the  combination  ee  is  avoided  in  eeis  by  the 
forms  eis  or  ieis,  both  in  the  nom.  and  the  dat.  or  abl. 
plural.  And  the. only  reason,  apparently,  why  we  find  the 
one  relic  of  the  older  form  of  the  present  participle,  so 
often  mentioned,  euntem,  is  that  if  the  usual  weakening, 
took  place  in  it,  we  should  have  a  double  e  sound. 

The  I,  which  is  regularly  found  in  Greek  reduplicated 
presents  (/u.t-/i(e)i'-to,  &c.),  may  perhaps  be  due  to  this 
principle*.  Also  in  Attic  Greek,  we  may  explain  the 
retention  of  the  original  formative-suffix  a,  in  such  words 
as  earla,  yevea,  hj  the  fact  that  t  or  e  precedes  it,  and 
prevents  the  usual  change  of  a  to  i;. 

These,  with  a  few  others  of  the  same  class,  are  the 
main  examples  of  Dissimilation — a  principle  which  (as  will 

^  Corsseu,  i.  310. 

2  So  apparently  in  A.  S.  we  hare  idd-ig-an,  to  mate  happy,  from  e&d, 
happiness,  fand-ig-am,  to  cause  to  find,  to  search  out,  tempt. 

»  In  Plautus,  Tnn,  68,  ed,  Brix,  though  Fleokeisen  reads  oUurgitb, 
not  BO  ■well,  I  think, 

*  See  page  275,  where  it  is  classed  under  Substitution. 
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have  been  observed)  acts  almost  exclusively  in  hindering 
weakening,  which  but  for  it  would,  on  the  analogy  of 
similar  forms,  have  certainly  taken  place. 

IV.    Loss. 

I  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  Greek.     As  the  last 
two  forms   of  change  had  little    effect   on  the  vigorous 
vowel-system   of  the  Greek,  it  is   only  natural  that  it 
should  have  suffered  still  less  from  loss.    It  is  seen  irregu- 
larly in  words  like  ^e^{a)Xr)Tai,  e(7{e)xov  from  »Jaex,  ea{e)- 
■7r6fir]v  (where  the  rough  breathing  is  wrong,  but  follows 
the    analogy    of    etir6/Mr]v=66Tro/ji,r]v=ie'jro/ji,rjv=ia-eTrofjir]v), 
7iX{v)9ov,  e'7r(e)XeTo,   &c. ;    but   generally  the  fuller  form 
is  also'  in  use.     In   only  one   class   of   words  a  vowel 
is.  dropped  permanently  and  regularly,  viz.  those  verbs 
which   formed    their  continuous    stem   by  reduplication. 
Many   of  the   cases  have   been    already  mentioned;   as 
yl-y(e)v-ofj.M,   fj.i-iji,{e)veo,    7ri-7r(e)T-ft),   Tre-^{e)v-co,   &c.      It 
would  seem  that  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced  with 
greater  force  than  the  radical  one :  as  was  natural,  if  tbis 
new  part  of  the  word  was  felt  to  modify  the  conception 
of  the  root :  then  the  loss  of  the  radical  vowel  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  great  similarity  in  sound  of  the  two  con- 
secutive syllables,  for  conscious  effort  is  required  to  place 
the  vocal  organs  twice  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
position.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  lost  vowel  should 
in  each  case  by  the  ordinary  Greek  law  have  borne  the 
accentual  mark.     This  loss  of  a  vowel,  on  which  at  any 
rate  some  stress  must  have  been  laid,  is  surprising,  what- 
ever we  suppose  the  nature  of  that  stress  to  have  been;  but 
more  so,  I  think,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  force- 
accent  than  on  any  other.  The  diflBculty  is  partly  removed 
if  we  postulate  (with  Corssen)  an  older  Greek  law  of  ac- 
centuation, in  which  the  pitch  was  not  yet  bound  by  the 
quantity  of  the  last  syllable :  if  then  the  pitch  being  free 
coincided  with  the  force  upon  the  first  syllable,  we  can 
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easily  understand  the  loss  of  the  following  vowel.  But  the 
evidence  from  Greek  for  this  theory  is  slight' ;  though  the 
supposition  is  antecedently  credible  enough :  it  is  impro- 
bable that  the  peculiar  Greek  cadence  (see  above,  p.  213, 
note  3)  should  have  established  itself  in  all  its  complete- 
ness at  once,  instead  of  being  gradually  developed  out  of 
less  artificial  modes  of  pronunciation.  But  as  it  is  nowise 
clear  that  the  mere  pitch  on  one  syllable  would  obscure 
the  vowel  of  the  next,  we  must  still  assume  the  coinci- 
dence of  pitch  and  force. 

Lastly,  we  find  a  vowel  sometimes  lost  in  formative 
suffixes  before  a  case-suffix,  e.g.  7raT{&jp-6^.  The  fact  that 
the  e  does  not  fall  out  in  the  accusative  where  it  is 
accented,  whilst  the  genitive  and  dative  have  the  accent 
on  the  case-suffix,  implies  some  connection  between  the 
accent  and  the  loss.  But  why  the  accent  was  on  the 
suffix  in  the  genitive  and  dative  alone,  is  not  so  easily 
answered. 

^  It  consists  (1)  of  the  forms  given  above,  in  whioli  the  pitoh-acoeiiii,. 
is  presumed  to  have  heen  always  on  the  first  syllable  ;  (2)  of  nouns  ' 
ending  in  ois,  as  5v(7epu)s,  Acrrcus,  &e.,  where  the  accent  stands  regularly 
on  the  first  syllable  in  spite  of  the  length  of  the  ultima ;  as  the  pennl- 
lima  is  often  scanned  as  a  full  short  it  cannot  have  been  always  slurred 
over  in  pronunciation,  though  doubtless  it  was  sometimes:  (3)  of  the 
words  ending  in  ai  and  oi  which  are  accented  on  the  antepeuultima ; 
these  cannot  have  really  been  long  in  scanning  and  short  in  accentuation :' 
(4)  of  some  feminines  like  efl7r»'o(p)ia,  ii\ijde{crJLa,  San.,  in  which  the  final 
o  was  no  doubt  originally  long. 

The  theory  of  the  original  freedom  of  the  accent  is  maintained  by 
Corssen  in  the  third  division  of  his  work  on  the  Latin  language  :  that 
which  deals  with  accentuation  {Betonung).  It  is  confirmed  to  some 
extent  by  the  analogous  Sanskrit  verb-forms,  which  in  the  singular  at 
least  are  accented  on  the  reduplicated  syllable :  the  augment  too  is 
accented  in  Sanskrit,  naturally,  since,  whatever  its  meaning  was,  it  was 
certainly  a  new  word  added  from  without  and  alien  to  the  verb.  But 
the  value  of  Corssen's  results  is  seriously  impaired  by  his  constant 
confusion  of  pitch  and  force.  Some  of  his  arguments  are  applicable  to 
pitch,  and  he  believes  (I  think)  that  the  classical  accent  was  a  pitch- 
accent :  but  other  arguments  he  applies  are  valid  only  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  a  force-accent ;  and  practically  he  jumbles  the  two  together, 
and  compares  the  results  of  accent  in  different  languages  on  the  tacit  as- 
sumption that  accent  was  a  single  cause  and  the  same  cause  everywhere : 
an  assumption  which  is  unquestionably  false.  (See  on  this  subject  the 
article  by  A.  J.  EUis,  already  often  mentioned,  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Trans, 
1873 — i,  and  especially  pp.  144 — 154,  for  the  nature  of  classical  accent.) 


Los^. 

Examples  of  loss  in  Latin  are  much  more  numerous — 
another  proof  of  the  -weakness  of  the  Latin  vowel-system 
compared  with  the  Greek.  They  are  so  various  that  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  them  under  general  heads.  Perhaps  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  important,  and 
see  afterwards  what  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  them: 

Corssen^  now  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  a  is  lost  in 
the  perfects  of  the  first  conjugation — e.g.  cub{a)ui,  nec{a)- 
ui, — formed,  like  others  of  the, same  class,  from  the  bases 
Cuba,  need,  &c.  by  the  addition  of  ni  the  remnant  of  fui^ : 
for  it  is  possible  that  this  termination  was  joined  directly 
to  the  simple  root,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been 
no  loss  of  a,  whilst  the  present  was  formed  from  a  base 
crepa:  compare  e-yrjfju-a  from  s/ya/i,  but  ryafjui-io,  in  Greek  : 
and  in  one  case  at  least  we  have  an  infinitive,  son-^re. 
On  the  other  hypothesis  the  weakened  supine  cubitum, 
where  the  reason  for  the  i  lies  in  the  dental  t,  probably 
led  the  way  to  cubiui  and  then  to  cubui.  In  nouns  this 
loss  is  rare:  but  uirgo  may  be  a  shorter  form  of  uirago^: 
clarus  with  clajnor  and  gratus  are  from  ^/cal  and  ^fghar 
iX^'P"')  '■  ^^^  Corssen  points  to  pahna  and  cupressus,  which 
represent  the  Greek  iraXaixr}  and  Kvirapia-ao^. 

The  loss  of  0  (I  take  the  vowels  according  to  their 
strength)  is  even  more  rare.  We  find  mct(o)rix,  alt{o)rix, 
pist{o)rina,  &c,  where  the  new  suffix  has  forced  out  the 
vowel  of  the  old. 

The  next  vowel — u — is  only  lost  before  I :  and  I  have 
before  said  that  I  has  something  of  the  vowel  in  itself. 
Thus  uinclum,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  at  least  as  often  as 
the  older  uinculwm  in  verse-writers  even  of  the  Augustan 
ace.  Others  like  poclum,  uehiclum*  do  not  seem  to  occur 
in  the  literary  dialect  later  than  the  Plautine  age,  till 

1  Cores.  II.  520  note.  '  See  Sehleieher,  Comp.  828. 

3  It  is  oonneoted,  perhaps  with  more  probability,  by  Curtius  mth 
ipydoj,  dpydSes,  from  a  root  VAEG=to  swell. 
i  Plaut.  Pers.  775,  782. 
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poclum  is  found  again  in  Prudentius.  Some  words  appear 
with  a  double  form  in  Plautus,  as  populus  and  poplus,  dis- 
ciplina  and  discipuUna,  and  templo  but  extempulo '.  Thesd 
"  syncopated  forms"  when  they  occur  in  Latin  poets  are 
generally  explained  as  "poetical  licences" — a  radically 
false  theory,  if  it  means  that  Virgil  and  Horace  used  ir- 
regular forms  which  ordinary  men  of  the  time  could  not 
have  used.  The  truth  is  the  very  opposite-  of  this  state- 
ment :  a  pronunciation  of  uinculum  and  similar  words,  in 
which  the  u  was  either  barely  heard,  or  not  heard  at  all, 
was  the  universal  pronunciation  of  the  day :  it  was  one  of 
the  regular  weakenings  of  the  popular  use,  which  can  be 
distinctly  traced  upon  inscriptions  through  many  centu-, 
rieSj  and  always  on  the  increase :  which  was  also  prevalent 
among  the  different  Italian  dialects.  Educated  men  of 
Virgil's  day  laboured  to  restore  the  u ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  one  effect  of  the  Augustan  literature  was  to 
stem  to  some  extent  the  general  corruption  of  the  lan- 
guage as  shewn  in  this  and  numerous  other  ways.  Only 
these  writers  did  not  entirely  debar  themselves  from  the 
forms  in  daily  use.  Therefore  their  use. of  these  vulgar 
forms  was  an  infringement  of  their  rule  as  poets,  not  such 
an  infringement  of  some  stricter  non-poetical  standard  as 
is  implied  by  the  term  "poetical  licence."  The  u  also 
fell  out  almost  regularly  in  the.  secondary  suffix  -iilo,  when 
preceded  by  n,  or  r,  which  then  assimilated  themselves  to 
the  following  I,  and  so  produced  the  tebrminations  -ello, 
-illo,  -olio,  -ullo ;  e.  g.  oceUus  (for  ocululus),  stella  (for  ster- 
ula),  homuUus  (for  homonulus),  corolla  (for  coron-ula), 
stiUa  for  stir-ula:  sometimes  -ulo  was  added  to  a  word  in 
which  it  already  occurred,  with  a  similar  result ;  as  pupil- 
las  for  pupul-ulus  (that  is  pupulo  +  ulo,  oscillum  from  os- 
culum,  &c. ;  see  the  lists  given  by  Oorssen''. 

Just  as  M  fell  out  before  I,  so  e  was  lost  before  r ; 
especially  in  the  suffixes  -ero,  -lero,  &e.     Thus  we  have 
lib(e)ri,  oap{e)ri,  inf{e)ra,  late-b(e)ra,  and  numeirous  others. 
1  £acch.  968.  • "  ii.  527-^533. 
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Similarly  the  suffix  -teiv  is  weakened  to  -iro,  as  in  dextro, 
sinistro,  neutro,  nostra ;  and  then  often  to  -tri  as  in  eques- 
tri-s,  &c. :"  so  also  ac-ero  becomes  ao-ri-s.  .  And  the  same 
weakening  which  we  have  seen  in  iraT{e)p6<i  is  found  in 
]mt{e)ris,  also  in  ag(e)ri,  aeg(e)r{,  ?ii^(e)W,  pig(e)ri,  &c. 
These  are  common  and  welj  known,  Eather  less  obvious 
is  the  loss  of  e  in  ■salictum;  compare  dumetum,  quercetum, 
&c.  This  vowel  is  also  lost  in  perfects,  like  a  above :  as 
deb(e)ui,  doc(e)ui,  hab(e)ui^. 

But  the  loss  of  all  these  vowels  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  i,  the  thinnest  of  all  the  vowels  and  most  likely  to 
die  out ;  both  Avhen  it  was  radical,  and  when  it  was  the 
substitute  for  a  stronger  vowel.  From  the  long  list  of  its 
omissions  ^,  it  seems  capable  of  falling  out  of  almost  any 
place.  Thus  it  disappears  before  c  in  calx  (calic-)  ;  before 
g  in  pur{i)gare,  iur{i)gium ;  before  d  in  cal{i)dus  (the  true 
form  of  Augustus'  day,  on  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
himself),  ual{t)de,  u{ui)dus,  au{i)deo,  gau('i)deo  (but  gaut- 
sus) ;  before  t  incessantly,  as  miser(i)tus,  often  in  Lucretius 
in  words  which  the  next  generation  of  writers  did  not 
allow  to  be  contracted,  &spos(t)ta*  (though  the  compound, 
re-pos(i)tus,  is  a  favourite  both  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and 
demands  the  weakening  by  its  length) ;  in  al{{)tus,  quae- 
s{i)tor,  audac(t)ter,  &c. ;  in  the  old  verbs  fer(i)t,  est  (i.  e. 
edit),  uol{i)t ;  (that  is  to  say,  if  these  forms  did  really  em- 
ploy the  connecting  vowels  analogously  to  the  other  per- 
sons— ferimus,  .&c.) :  before  m  and  n  at  the  beginning  of 
numerous  suffixes,  as  summus  for  supimus,  hruma  for  hreu- 
ima,  teg{i)men,  sig{i)num  (whence  siginulwn  or  sigillum), 
cduin{'i)nus,  &c. — for  the  Graeco-Italian  e  in  these  forma- 
tions probably  passed  through  i  before  it  was  dropped,  on 
the  analogy  of  terminus,  &c. ;  before  s  in  comparative  suf- 
fixes, if  Corssen  be  right  in  his  very  ingenious  suggestions 


1  Corssen,  ii.  540.  "  lb.  542—573. 

3  Quint.  I.  6.  19.     Tlie  Emperor  may  at  least  be  eyidence  to  a  form, 
even  if  he,  like  Sigismund,  could  not  create  it. 
*  I.  1059..  , 
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that,  on  the  analogy  of  magis,  satis  (i.  e,  magius,  satius),  so 
also  mox  is  a  neuter  comparative  from  mouoc-ius  {^/mov), 
whence  mouoc-is  and  mo(u)oc-s,  the  i  being  dropped  before 
the  s ;  also  that  uiv  =  ui-cius,  a  comparative  of  ui-co-,  a 
secondary  base  formed  from  uis'^;  as  also  the  forms  als,  ex, 
uls,  su(b)s,  &c.,  where  the  s  is  diflScult  to  account  for,  and  this 
(conjectural)  explanation  seems  to  me  more  probable  than 
any  other.  It  is  certainly  confirnaed  by  the  superlative 
forms  in  -sto  (the  Greek  -la-ro) :  these  are  probably  only 
the  comparatives  intensified  by  the  addition  of  the  prono- 
minal base  -to;  then  the  i  is  traceable  in  pra-ts-to  or 
praesto  "near,"  as  "most  before"  you;  it  is  lost  in  iuxta 
for  iug-is-ta  "  most  joining  on."  The  i  is  also  lost  before  s 
as  before  t  in  vSrbal  forms  like  es,  fers,  &c. 

Much  more  numerous  and  important  are  the  cases 
where  i  is  lost  in  verbal  formations  before  s,  when  another 
s  precedes,  which  after  the  loss  of  course  coalesces  with 
the  other.  Such  forms  are  dixti  for  dic-si-sti;  which 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  comedians,  but  not  again 
in  literature  till  the  Silver  age.  Similarly  the  subjunc- 
tive perfects  famm,  for  fefaci-sim,  ausim  for  ausi-sivrir, 
thefutura  exacta /acso  for/e/aci-so",  occepso  for  oh-cecapi- 
so,  the  pluperfects  ex-stinxem  for  extinxi-sem,  uixem  for 
uixi-sem,  and  the  infinitives  dixe,  traxe — all  shew  the 
same  loss.  Schleicher  indeed  objects  to  these  formations 
on  the  ground  that  the  second  s  between  two  vowels 
must  have  become  r  and  the  i  before  it  changed  to  e, 

1  See  Krit.  BeMr'dge,  p.  62. 

*  The  old  explanation  of  these  forms,  that  e.  g.  /aa»  was  formed  directly 
from  V  fac  by  adding  so,  as  in  Greek  (see  especially  Madvig,  Opusc.  ii. 
64,  &c.),  is  approved  by  Eoby  (Grammar,  198).  It  is  to  me  improbable, 
(1)  because  if  that  method  of  forming  the  future  had  survived  in  Latin  at 
all,  we  should  surely  have  found  more  traces  of  it ;  (2)  because  the  future 
suffix  was  -sya,  and  this  should  have  appeared  as  -sio  in  Latin  ;  (3)  because 
compounds  like  occepso  must  be  later  than  capiam,  and  yet  they  exhibit 
this  assumed  older  form  of  the  future  suffix ;  (4)  because  these  forms  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  subjunctives  ;  (5)  because /oxo,  at  least,  is 
unmistakeably  in  use  the  future  of  the  completed  action.  The  objection, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  s  must  have  become  r  between  two  vowels  is  un- 
doubtedly formidable :  but  I  think  the  account  given  above  gives  some 
explanation  of  the  difficulty,  though  it  does  not  remove  it. 
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as  actually  did  take  place  in  fecerim,  which  certainly  fol- 
lowed the  common  Latin  rule.  Therefore  he  assumes' 
an  older  and  a  younger  formation ;  and  that  in  the  older 
the  suffix  was  added  directly  to  the  root,  as  fac-sim. 
This  I  think  is  improbable  from  the  very  periphrastic 
character  of  these  tenses :  compare  the  passive  /actus  sim,  ■ 
where  the  first  part  is  recognised  as  a  complete  word, 
not  a  mere  root  or  even  a  base :  and  I  think  that  the 
weak  i,  coming  in  the  third  syllable  after  a  strong  explo- 
sive sound,  would  scarcely  be  heard ;  and  so  the  necessity 
for  changing  s  to  r  would  not  be  felt :  afterwards  when 
fefaci  had  sunk  to  feci  the  i  would  be  more  distinctly 
heard  and  affect  the  following  s  more.  The  history  of 
these  forms  is  the  same  as  that  of  uincluntf&c,  mentioned 
above :  they  are  found  constantly  in  the  comic  writers 
who  represent  the  pronunciation  of  ordinary  life,  and  they 
were  doubtless  heard  in  ordinary  talk  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  are  therefore  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  used  by 
Horace  and  Virgil.  The  other  conjugations,  the  1st,  2nd 
and  4th,  could  form  their  future  perfect  and  subjunctive 
perfect  in  the  same  way  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  days  of  Ennius  and  Plautus,  but  not  much  later. 
Thus  in  Plautus  we  have  amasso  (i.  e.  amaui-so,  which  re- 
gularly became  amauero),  seruasso,  prohibessis  (i.  e.  prohi- 
beui-sis  or  prohibueris).  Here  it  would  seem  that  the  loss 
of  the  u  as  well  as  the  i  led  to  a  compensatory  doubling  of 
thes^ 

The  cases  in  which  the  vowels  have  fallen  out  in  com- 
position are  sufficiently  numerous  and  peculiar  to  deserve 
a  short  separate  notice '.     The  stronger  vowels  indeed  did 

1  Convp.  p.  831. — Corssen  assumes,  to  account  for  these  forms,  an  indi- 
cative perfect  faxi,  i.  e.  fac  +  n,  a  later  form  and  distinct  Itoto.  feci  whence 
fecerim  {=feci-sim).  Such  perfects  no  doubt  often  occurred  ;  but  here  I 
prefer  to  derive  both  forms  from  a  reduplicated  perfect,  which  occurs 
in  the  Osoan,  fefaci.  This  can  be  weakened  in  two  ways,  one  as  in  the 
text,  the  other  by  dropping  the  a,  through  the  stress  being  on  the  re- 
duplicated syllable  fef(a)ci,  fe{f)ci,  feci. 

^  See,  however,  Eoby,  Grammar,  p.  198. 

3  For  a  fuller  list  of  examples,  see  Corssen,  ii.  573—587.     . 
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not  fall  out  under  these  circumstances,  at  least  without 
first  sinking  to  a  lower  sound :  co-ago,  doubtless,  first 
became  coigo  on  the  analogy  of  red-igo,  &c.  and  so  passed 
to  cogo.  And  most  of  the  instances  in  which  o  seems  to 
have  fallen  •  out,  appear  to  me  rather  cases  of  contraction^ 
e.g.  quorsumiioxa  quo-uorsum,  where  we  have  a  sliding  tor 
gether  of  the,  double  uo,  than  an  elision  of  either:  this  is 
true  also  of  prosa  for  pro-uorsa,  and  Corssen's  assumed 
mouox ;  of  co(i)uncti  and  ho{i)ornus  where  the  lost  letter 
was  1/ :  in  all  these  cases  the  vowels  which  met  were  the 
cognate  o  and  u  which  easily  united.  The  loss  of  u  is  sin- 
gularly rare ;  it  is  apparently  confined  to  the  last  syllable 
of  manu  in  compounds  like  man{u)swtus,  man(u)datus, 
man{u)ceps,  &c.«  the  length  of  these  words  rendered  the  loss 
of  some  part  inevitable,  and  therefore  the  unaccented 
vowel  was  naturally  the  first  to  go.  The  loss  of  e  and  i  is 
common  enough.  Thus  e  is  lost  in  ol{e)facio,  nuncupo,  i.e. 
nomen-cupo,  posse  for  pot{e)se:  in  numerals  often  with  a 
consonant,  as  qum{que)decim,  sept{em)ussis,  &c.  Its  loss 
in  the  reduplicated  perfects  is  well  known,  e.g.  in  rec{e)- 
cidi,  ret{e)tuU.  In  all  these  cases  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  has  suffered  :  the  loss  has  fallen  on  the  second 
member  in  prae{he)ndo,  co-u[e)ntio  (which  finally  sank  to 
contio,  like  noui-uentius  to  nuntius),  in  bi-{ge)nae,  malir 
g{e)nus  and  numerous  others.  The  loss  of  i  is  commoner 
still ;  e.  g.  au(i)-spex,  nau(i)fragus,  un(i)decim,  sinciput  fof 
semi-caput,  officina  for  opi-ficina,  pau(ci)-per,  sti{pi)-pen- 
dium  and  others ;  in  the  second  part  of  the  compounds,  as 
su-r(i)gQ,  co-{i)mo,  sur-(ri)pui,  re-pos{i)-tibs,  &c.,  iur(i)giiim, 
prae(i)tor,  indu-{i)tiae,  praebeo  for  prae-Mbeo,  iubeo  per- 
haps for  ius-hibeo,  &c. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  the  loss  of  a  vowel  in  so  many 
Latin  words  is  the  general  principle  of  all  phonetic  change. 
But  the  question  naturally  rises  why  particular  syllables 
have  suffered  to  such  an  extent  while  others  have  escaped , 
scot-free.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  syllable 
which  has.  lost  its  vowel  must  have  been  in  each  word  one 
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on  which  no  stress  fe^l:  and  Corssen  has  instituted  an 
elaborate  inquiry^  into  the  laws  of  the  Latin  accent  in 
order  to  shew  that  the  accent  must  have  been  borne  either 
by  the  preceding  or  the  following  syllable.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  difSculty  inherent  in  such  an  explanation ; 
namely,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  classical  "accent'' 
meant  increase  of  pitch  or  of  force,  or  both  combined ' :  at 
all  events  Corssen  has  confused  the  two'.  As  for  Greek, 
so  for  Latin,  he  assumes  an  older  law  of  accentuation  which 
is  d  priori  not  improbable.  The  younger  law  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Priscian  and  Servius;  the  assumed  older 
one  rests  on  particular' forms  of  words  which  will  not  fit  in 
with  this  later  law — words  in  which  syllables  which  should 
have  been  pronounced  according  to  that  law"  with  a  higher 
tone  or  with  greater  stress  than  the  others,  have  yet  lost 
their  vowel  altogether.  Some  of  Corssen's  evidence  will 
be  given  briefly  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter*.  It 
is  valid  on  any  one  of  these  three  hypotheses :  (1)  that 
the  "  accent "  denoted  greater  force  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  accented  syllable ;  which  I  do  not  believe  :  (2)  that  if 
it  was  a  pitch-accent,  it  could  obscure  the  vowel  of  an 
adjacent  syllable;  which  is  very  uncertain:  (3)  that  force 
and  pitch  sometimes  coincided,  and  so  affected  the  next 
syllable ;  which  cannot  be  proved,  but  is  extremely  likely. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  vowels  thus  lost  fell  out 
abruptly,  with  no  intermediate  step.  Before  a  short  vowel 
finally  vanished  it  commonly  passed  through  a  stage  in 
which  it  was  scarcely  heard  though  still  written,  retained 
without  possessing  any  definite  quantity  and  liable  there- 
fore to  be  pronounced  more  or  less  distinctly  according  to 
chance  of  position.    Such  vowels  accordingly  had  not  the 

1  II.  794—947. 
3  See  page  213. 

*  See  note  on  page  314. 

*  In  previous  editions  I  gave  a  long  abstract  of  Corssen's  theory 
in  the  text  (p.  297,  ed.  2).  As  I  now  regard  the  whole  question  ag  very 
uncertain  and  much  in  need  of  fuller  investigation,  I  have  thought  it 
tetter  to  give  in  a  note  only  so  much  of  Corsseii's  argument  as  is 
unaffected  by  his  confusion  of  pitch  and  force. 
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full  length  of  a  short  vowel,  for  scanning,  and  therefore 
could  be  ignored  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer,  whether 
they  occurred  in  enclitics,  as  ipse,,  est,  quldem,  &c.,  or  in  the 
grave  syllable  of  accented  words,  as  voMptas,  mdnu,  Mne, 
&c.  Further,  such  a  vowel  could  be  disregarded  even 
before  two  consonants,  SiSsenectiiti\fen'nMrium,  &c.^;  also, 
when  a  word  ended  with  a  consonant  which  was  weakly 
sounded,  such  as  m,  n,  s,  t,  d,  and  the  next  word  began 
with  a  consonant,  the  vowel  before  the  final  Cjonsonant  if 
weak  itself  was  not  lengthened  by  "  position."  These  facts 
are  conclusively  proved  by  Corssen,  by  numerous  examples' 
from  the  Latin  dramatists,  who  give  us  the  best  evidence 
of  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  day :  to  these  vanish- 
ing vowels  he  gives  the  name  "  irrational."  This  then  is 
the  cause  of  the  apparent  irregularities  in  the  lines  of 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  which  are  regular  enough  if  we  do 
not  apply  the  standard  of  Greek  metre  to  them.  In  these 
writers  such  vowels  (following  the  analogy  of  the  spoken 
language)  are  dumb  although  written.  But  this  license 
was  impossible  in  the  regular  metrical  system  of  the  Au- 
gustan poets.  They  could  not  brook  these  syllables  which 
were  neither  alive  nor  dead.  For  them  every  vowel  must 
be  a  full  long,  or  a  full  short,  or  cease  to  exist  altogether : 
they  could  not  make  up  one  short  syllable  out  of  two  or 
three  half-heard  ones.  Consequently  they  either  struck  out 
the  lingering  vowel-sound  altogether,  as  in  dextra,  or  raided 
it  to  a  fuU  short,  as  dextera ;  they  could  not  leave  it  am- 
biguous as  dextera,  where  the  vowel  was  heard  indeed, 
but  did  not  take  up  the  time  of  a  full  short.     It  was 

1  Plant.  Trin.  398.  »  Id.  456. 

8  II.  608—669.  For  a  long  list  of  similar  examples,  see  the  excellent 
edition  of  the  Trinummus,  by  Brix,  Intr.  p.  16. 

The  short  vowel  before  doubled  consonants  in  Plautus,  e.g.  simUKmae, 
Philvppum,  is  not  parallel.  These  are  to  be  explained  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  double  consonant  was  not  written  before  the  days  of  Attius, 
and  therefore  the  sound  wavered  between  a  long  and  a  short,  but  was 
probably  always  distinctly  heard.  So  iilso  in  words  like  nxor,  sen&c, 
Alexander,  the  reason  of  the  apparently  irregular  shortening  is,  that  x 
did  not  sound  much  more  than  s. 
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no  doubt  especially  the  introduction  into  Rome  of  the 
dactylic  metre,  which  favoured  short  syllables,  that  stopped 
in  written  Latin  the  ever-increasing  vowel-corruption,  and 
fixed  the  vocalism  at  that  point  which  it  had  reached 
at  Cicero's  time.  But  the  spoken  Latin  was  being  further 
corrupted  none  the  lees:  its  downward  path  must  be  traced 
|ihrough  the  vernaculars  and  into  the  Romance  dialects. 

The  explanation  of  the  extensive  corruption  and  loss 
of  vowels  in  the  Latin — that  it  was  caused  by  the  vowel 
gradually  dying  out  of  emphasised  syllables — seems  to  me 
the  most  probable.  It  is  given,  though  unsatisfactorily,  as 
I  have  said,  by  Corssen;  it  is  also  given  by  Ritschl', 
though  a  different  view  was  taken  by  him  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  the  Trinummus ;  by  Dr  Wagner  in  the  admirable 
Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Aulularia,  the  first  at- 
tempt with  which  I  am  acquainted  to  make  known  in 
England  the  process  and  results  of  etymological  research 
in  Germany ;  and  by  Prof.  Munro,  in  a  review  of  Dr  Wag- 
ner's book".  The  opposite  view  was  formerly  held  by 
Ritschl,  that  the  words  were  compressed  in  the  utterance, 
e.  g.  that  manus  was  sounded  as  mnus.  (not  as  manus,  with 
the  last  syllable  "dumb") ;  similarly  that  we  should  pro- 
nounce sneso,  sror  for  senex,  soror,  &c.^  This  theory  is  of- 
ten supported  by  instances  like  plre,  mhre,  &c.  in  French, 
where  the  t  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  out  through  this 
compression  of  the  total  sound*.  But  the  reference  to 
Frencb  to  prove  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  seems  to 
me  ju^t  as  deceptive  as  'to  argue  from  modern  to  ancient 
Greek.  This  theory  is  much  less  adapted  than  the  other 
to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  which,  as  we  have 

1  See  Bheinisches  Museum,  xiv.  400. 

s  Gamb.   Univ.  Gazette,  April  28,  1869. 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  wrongly  attributed  this  \iew  to 
Prof.  Key.  He  writes  :  "In  my  'Comments'  on  a  pamphlet  by  Dr 
Donaldson  (then  Mr  D.)  published  in  1845,  I  expressed  my  dissent  from 
Bentley's  doctrine  (ad.  Ter.  Eun.  2,  3,  66)  that  senex  should  be  read  as 
s'nex."    I  owe  Prof.  Key  an  apology  for  this  error. 

*  It  is,  I  think,  more  truly  explained  by  Wagner  {Aul.  Introd.  p.  xxxiy. 
note)  as  haying  been  assimilated  to  the  r. 
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seen  already  in  part,  and  shall' now  see  more  fully,  pro- 
duces above  all  things  corruption  of  the  last  syllable. 

For  I  come  now  to  the  loss  of  the  final  syllable,  both 
when  the  vowel  itself  ends  the  word,  and  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  imperfectly  sounded  consonant,  which  ■was 
lost  either  before,  or  with  the  vowel :  as  the  principle  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  they  may  be  considered  both  to- 
gether. I  thought  it  better  to  defer  these  until  I  had 
stated  a  probable  reason  for  them,  because  the  examples 
are  mostly  familiar,  but  may  now  be  all  referred  to  one ' 
principle.  Often  where  the  vowel  is  not  absolutely  lost,  it 
has  suffered  loss  of  quantity  from  the  same  general  cause ; 
I  must  therefore  for  the  sake  of  completeness  briefly  con- 
sider this  loss  also,  though  I  have  not  now  time  to  enter 
fully  into  the  history  of  Latin  prosody ;  a  good  account  of 
which  {so  far  as  Plautus  at  least  is  concerned)  wiU  be 
found  in  Wagner's  Aulularia,  and  Brix's  Trinummus. 

The  loss  in  quantity  as  the  slighter  loss  will  naturally 
come  first :  and  here  let  us  first  look  at  those  cases  where 
the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  has  been  shortened,  although 
the  final  consonant  was  not  lost,  but  probably  indistinctly 
pronounced — a  point  which  will  come  under  our  notice 
when  we  treat  of  consonantal  change.  Thus,  a,  e,  i  were 
long  in  the  verbal  bases  ama,  mone,  audi,  and  as  they  are 
still  found  long  in  the  second  person  amas,  &c.  were  no 
doubt  once  always  long  in  the  third  also,  amat,  &c.  Yet 
instances  are  hardly  to  be  found  of  the  vowel  occurring 
long,  even  in  Plautus':  on  the  contrary,  the  syllable  is 
commonly  short :  though  oddly  enough  there  are  several 
instances  of  a  in  the  imperfect,  even  in  classical  Latin ; 
where  the  unusual  length  is  generally  explained  by  the 
editors  as  simply  the  result  of  arsis :  I  have  already  said 
that  "  metrical  licence". is  most  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Augustan  poetry:  and  we  should  never  have  found  e.g. 
amittehdf  if  the  old  long-sound  of  the  a  had  not  been 

i  Corssen  quotes  Mere.  648,  '  Quid  istuo  captaa  consilium  ?     Qnia 
enim  me  adfliotat  amor.'  "  Aen.  y.  853. 
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sometimes  heard  in  the  speech  of  the  day.  Examples  of 
the  vowel  being  still  long  in  the  present,  in  the  Augustan 
age  are  ardt^,  ridef,  uidet^.  For  the  subjunctive  we  have 
fudt,  augeat,  &c.  in  Plautus  and  Terence ;  the  a  being 
afterwards  shortened  by  the  general  tendency  to  weaken 
the  final  syllable.  Similarly  Horace  has  periret*.  Cu- 
riously even  the  i  in  the  third  conjugation  is  found  long 
in  figlt^  and  facW  and  others.  Wagner  compares  the 
Greek  e.g.  Xiyei';  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  regards  the 
lengthening  as  compensatory :  but  it  may  be  on  a  mistaken 
analogy.  The  perfect  has  its  third  person  long  more  fre- 
quently, as  astitlt',  &c.,  and  compare  the  end  of  one  line  of 
the  epitaph  of  Scipio, "  hie  fuit  apud  uos."  In  tlie  second 
person  of  the  subjunctive  perfect,  the  i  seems  hardly  more 
short  than  long  in  the  Augustan  age.  Examples  of  the 
long  a  in  the  present  are  loqudr,  opprimar ",  &c.  Passing 
from  verbs  to  nouns,  we  see  in  Plautus  the  final,  still  long 
of  soror,  stultior^",  &c. ;  though  the  o  is  elsewhere  short  in 
soror  and  similar  words,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
process  of  weakening  which  gradually  reduced  the  full 
long, vowel  to  something  less  than  a  short.  Hannibal  was 
still  long-  with  Ennius,  as  Corssea  suggests  ",  because  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  was  na- 
turally long,  and  afterwards  shortened  by  the  prevailing 
Latin  tendency.  Lastly,  -hiis  (originally  hhyas)  in  the 
dative  plural  is  long  in  Plautus'^ :  and  rarely  in  Virgil ". 

1  Hor.  Od.  III.  16.  26.  "  Id.  ii.  6.  14. 

"  Aen.  I.  308. — Prof.  Mimio,  in  a  note  to  Lucr.  ii.  27 ,  denies  that  there  is 
any  analogy  between /aJj^et  there  (and  simtlar  long  forms  in  Virgil)  and  the 
lengthening  of  such  syllables  in  Ennius.  But  at  all  events  Virgil  would 
not  have  lengthened  such  a  syllable  if  it  had  not  been  long  in  Ennius ; 
there  is  at  least  so  much  analogy:  and  if  my  principle  be  correct,  the  vowel 
cannot  have  been  wholly  short  in  the  common  speech  eveii  of  VirgU's 
day ;  or  he  would  not  have  used  it  as  long.  That  such  long  syllables 
are  only  found  in  arsis  in  Virgil,  and  not  iu  thesis  as  in  Ennius,  is  natural 
enough,  for  no  doubt  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  final  syllable,  when  not 
emphasised,  had  increased  greatly  between  the  days  of  Ennius  and  Virgil. 

<  Od.  in.  6.  17.  *  Hor.  Od.  in.  24.  5. 

0  Virg.  Eel.  VII.  23.  '  Introd.  p.  xix. 

8  Plant,  mi.  213.  »  Plaut.  Amph.  559,  and  1056, 

i»  Poen.  I..  2.  151.  Bacch.  123.  "  i.  366. 
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CH.  VII. 

Loss  of 
quantity 
when  the 
final  con- 
sonant was 
lost. 


When  the  final  consonant  was  not  merely  -weakly 
sounded  but  absolutely  lost,  the  tendency  to  shorten  the 
preceding  vowel  was  still  stronger.  The  vowel  remained 
unguarded,  to  suffer  the  wear  and  tear  of  use,  and  was 
affected  in  the  sanle  way  as  originally  final  letters.  Here, 
as  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  vowels  which  were  gene- 
rally long  in  the  days  of  Plautus  and  his  contemporaries 
were  shortened  in  the  common  speech  in  the  last  century 
before  Christ — so  much  so,  that  they  were  generally  scan- 
ned as  such  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  though  the  older  quan- 
tity occasionally  still  appears  in  their  times,  breaking  the 
regularity  of  the  Greek  metres  they  employed.  Some 
words  retained  their  concluding  vowel  long  to  a  late 
period^  Wlien  the  d  of  the  ablative  was  lost,  final  a 
none  the  less  retained  its  length  till  the  times  of  the  later 
Empire.  Olie  exception  is  ita,  which  is  long  in  Naevius' 
well-known  line, 

Itaque  postciaamst  Orel  traditus  thensauro. 

But  final  e  commonly  sank  to  e,  as  patrS  ;  though  we  have 
on  Scipio's  tomb, 

Guaiuod  patre  proguatas,  fortis  uir  sapiensque. 

Traces  are  found  of  a  middle  form  ei,  as  in  Ennius'  line ; 
Turn  cana  sub  montei  late  specus  iutus  patebat. 

Long  e  was  retained  in  me  and  te  from  med  and  ted: 
whilst  the  ablative  of  the  third  pronoun  kept  the  d  hv^ 
shortened  the  vowel,  and  appeared  as  sM,  literally  "by 
itself: "  its  original  length  is  shewn  in  compounds  lika 
sed-itio.  Adverbs  in  -e,  originally  ablatives  in  -ed,  gene- 
rally remained  long,  except  short  words  in  common  use, 
as  bene,  male,  and  a  few  trisyllables,  where  the  accent  fell 
on  the  penultima,  as  in/erne^,  svp^me.  Similarly  gwe'was 
originally  quid,  then  qui,  que  (by  the  tendency  mentioned 
above  to  change  a  final  vowel  into  e)  and  qu^^ :  the  form 

1  Luor.  VI.  597. 

a  The  oorrespondence  in  meaning  ■with  the  valgar  English  "  which  '* 
IS  comioal.    When  Virgil  said  "Aima  uirumque  oano,"  "arms  I  sing, 
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qid  is  found  frequently  in  the  comic  writers  with  a  transi- 
tional sense  in  exclamations ' :  and  compare  the  long  i  in 
quintldie,  postndie,  &c.  Then  modd,  whilst  still  used  as 
the  ablative  of  modus,  is  shortened  by  Plautus'':  so  also 
cito  and  ergo,  adverbs,  though  the  latter  is  not  commonly 
shortened  till  the  Silver  age,  when  numerous  examples 
of  final  0  shortened  are  found' ;  which  would  have  been 
inadmissible  in  classical  Latin,  but  which  were  daily  grow- 
ing more  numerous  in  common  speech  in  the  days  of  the 
classical  poets.  In  fact  the  Augustan  authors  used  the 
short  final  o  only  in  words  which  had  been,  so  completely 
worn  down  by  common  use  that  no  feeling  of  theiir  old 
length  remained,  such  as  cito,  modo,  homo  and  ego^  short- 
ened from  homon  and  egon.  A  huge  list  of  words  ending 
in  S,  which  are  found  in  Juvenal  and  Martial — who  no 
doubt  reflect  the  common  pronunciation  of  the  day — is 
given  by  Corssen,  from  whom  indeed  nearly  all  the  exanv 
ples  I  have  quoted  above  are  taken  *. 

Next,  the  loss  in  Latin  terminations  is  to  be^  seen  in 
the  shortening  of  originally  fiaal  vowels.  Thus  the  a  of 
the  feminine  nominative  was  early  shortened,  leaving  but 
few  traces  of  itself  in  Ennius  and  Plautus  ^ ;  and  sometimes 
certainly  in  inscriptions,  as  in  the  grand  line  on  the  tomb 

■whioli  I  sing  the  man,"  he  was  unconscionsly  using  the  exact  idiom  of 
Mrs  Gamp  and  F'leaceman  X.     The  oiiginative  power  of  language  is 
'  limited  after  all. 

In  the  first  edition  I  said  that  the  lengthening  of  que  in  Virgil  was 
due  to  the  original  length  being  retained  in  the  consciousness  of  language. 
I  now  am  convinced  by  Prof.  Munro's  arguments  (ou  Latin  Prosody,  in 
Public  School  Latin  Grammar,  p.  460)  that  here  at  least  VirgU  was  merely 
copying  the  Homeric  lengthening  of  re :  he  points  out  that  in  fifteen  out 
of  the  sixteen  cases  where  it  occurs  it  is  in  the  arsis  of  the  second  foot, 
e.g.  Jiminagite  laurusque  Dei :  in  the  other  case  it  is  in  the  arsis  of  the  fifth, 
Noemonaque  Prytanimque ;  and  it  is  always  the  first  of  two  consecutive 
que's. 

1  E.g.  Trin.  464 ;  see  Brix'a  note. 

2  Aul.  589.    See  Wagner's  Introdiuition,  p.  xxii. 

3  E.g.  in  Juvenal,  pond  (vii.  93),  uigilandB  (in.  232) ;  and  numerous 
others  both  in  this  author  and  in  Martial. 

4  Corssen,  ii.  486. 

"  As.  762,  epistula :  Bacch.  255,  "VoloaJius,  Sol,  Luna,  Dies,  Di 
quattuor : "  unless  we  follow  Jleckeisen  and  transpose  Sol  and  Luna,  for 
which  there  seems  no  occasion. 
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of  the  young  L,  Cornelius  Scipio  \ 

Quoiei  uita  defecit,  noil  honoS,  lionore. 

In  locatives  we  find  t  in  dom%  *,  and  others  in  Plautus  : 
mihi,  &c.  could  have  the  final  vowel  short  or  long  down 
to  the  Augustan  age ;  compare  nisi  and  quasi.  Impera- 
tive dissyllables  early  shortened  the  last  vowel,  as  was 
but  natural,,  to  the  brevity  of  command:  roga,  iuhe, 
mane,  &c.  are  frequent  in  Plautus :  also  other  (not  im- 
perative) forms,  as  dart,  dedi,  because  of  their  shortness 
and  frequency :  o  also  in  the  first  person  is  short  in  eo 
and  volo — dissyllables  again,  and  found  in  Plautus,  but 
in  the  Silver  age  the  tendency  had  affected  longer  verbs 
as  welL 

We  now  come  lastly  to  the  absolute  loss  of  the  vowel, 
either  when  it  stands  actually  last,  or  when  it  is  followed 
only  by  a  weakly-sounded  consonant,  that  is,  practically, 
by  none  at  all — ^the  result,  like  the  loss  of  quantity  already 
considered,  of  the  tendency  in  Latin  to  throw  back  the 
accent  as  far  as  possible  from  the  end  of  the  word,  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  of  the  length  of  the  penultima.  First 
under  this  head  comes  the  loss  of  original  o,  or  later  u,  in 
the  nominatives,  such  as  ager{os),  puer{os),  &c.,  a  numer- 
ous class ;  as  famul  for  famul{os)  used  by  Lucretius  °  after 
Ennius, 

Ossa  dedii  teirae  proin  ac  famnl  infimns  esset. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  in  these  cases  whether  the 
vowel  or  the  s  went  first :  we  should  rather  have  expected 
the  s ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  vowel  surviving :  on 
the  contrary,  s  is  found  alone  in  words  like  Gampans  *,  but 
this  seems  almost  unique.  But  the  vowel  i  has  certainly 
fallen  out  and  left  the  s  in  nouns  like  Arpina{ti)s,  where 
the  t  after  the  loss  of  the  vowel  would  seem  to  have 
assimilated  itself  to  the  s ;  so  in  men(ti)s,  fron(di)s,  and 

'  Mommsen,  Corpus,  n.  34.  '  Mil.  194. 

=  HI.  1035. 

'  Plaut.  Trin.  545,  quoted  by  Corssen,  ii.  591.  , 


Loss.     "  f  , 

very  many  others:  in  orb(i)s,  &c.  where  the  preceding 
consonant  is  not  a  dental,  it  keeps  its  place  unchanged. 
Where  a  liquid  precedes,  the  liquid  maintains  its  ground, 
and  the  s  is  lost,  e.g.  mgil(is),  uomer(is),  pedester(is),  and 
very  many  others ;  -where  however  the  accent  falling  on 
the  antepenultima  sometimes  drove  out  the  e  of  the  next 
syllable,  and  produced  the  other  form,  as  pedestris.  The 
same  principle  seems  to  have  produced  out  of  uelis  (i.  e.  si 
uelis)  the  conjunctive  uel^. 

I  followed  by  no  consonant  fell  away  regularly  in  neuter 
nominatives,  such  as  animal^i),  lacimar[i),  cochlear{i),  pi- 
per{i),  lacifi) :  though  Corssen  mentions  forms  in  -e,  as 
lacunare,  existing  side  by  side  with  these,  as  was  quite 
natural ;  he  quotes  sale  (i.  e.  sal)  from  Ennius.  Similarly 
in  many  adverbs  the  i  has  been  lost,  as  tot{i),  ut{i),post{i), 
&c.  For  tot  and  quot  Corssen  compares  the  Sanskrit  tati 
and-toi,  and  calls  ti  a  "demonstrative  particle:"  but  tati 
seems  to  be  rather  an  old  locative  form  produced  by  adding 
i  to  the  pronominal  base  tat.  The  i  was  lost  in  very  old 
times  from  the  verbal  terminations,  as  regis{i),  regit{i), 
regontii);  also  from  regebam{i). 

E  was  lost  in  imperatives  of  the  third  or  old  conjuga- 
tion, just  as  a  and  e  were  shortened  in  the  first  and 
second :  e.  g.  in  dic(e),  fac{e) :  but  the  full  forms  are 
common  in  Plautus :  this  loss  therefore  was  a  late  one. 
Many  little  words  in  common  use  have  lost  their  final  e, 
as  neu(e),  originally  ne  uelis,  hic(e),  &c. ;  nee  (i,  e.  necqul 
or  neque),  qui-n(e),  si-n(e),  &c.  The  fuller  forms,  hice, 
hae-ce,  the  nom.  plur.  hisce,  &c.  are  sometimes  still  to  be 
seen  in  Plautus.  This  e,  which  was  in  these  cases  weak- 
ened from  i,  must  have  been  so  slight  a  sound,  and  so 
little  inconvenient  at  the  end  of  a  word,  that  it  is  lost  less 
frequently  than  we  might  have  expected. 

1  Corssen,  ii.  60,  ed.  1.  Dr  Wagner  (Academy,  July  11,  1870)  prefers 
Prof.  Key's  explanation  that  uel  =  uol,  an  obsolete  imperative.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  si-ue  and  ne-ue  the  first  part  of  the  word  suits  better  with 
the  explanation  given  in  the  text. 
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.  Common 
law  of  nc- 
centuation. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VII.     ' 

By  the  rules  of  accentuation  of  the  Roman  literary  period 
we  find 


1.    Monosyllailes, 
vowel  long  by  Battue. 


short  ^ . 


2.  Disiyllables. 
last  vowel  long. 

short,  and  first  short. 

long. 

3.  Trisyllables,  or  more. 
penult  short. 

long  (position). 

(nature),  and  last  long. 

short. 


Circumflexed. 
r§s 
fSns 

831 

flgs 


B6ma 
ddnum 


leettca 
ciuilia 


Axiute. 


c6r 
nfix 


E6iQa6 


jtrma 

d^us 


discia 

p6stulas 

pu^lla 


pudicae 
andlsses 


I 


The  circumflex  or  "broten  high  tone,"  as  Oorssen  calls  it,  was 
not  the  same  tone  throughout ;  prima  erecta  rursus  in  grauem 
flectitur,  as  Servius  defines  it.  And  this  sinking  of  the  tone  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  it  is  never  found  separated  from  the 
end  of  the  word  by  more  than  one  short  syllable.  Its  natural 
place  therefore  would  seeid  to  be  at  the  veiy  end.  Yet  so 
little  was  the  Latin  inclined  to  accentuate  the  last  syllable,  that 
the  circumflex  is  never  found  upon  it  in  dissyllables,  except 
when  the  original  last  syllable  has  been  wholly  or  partially 

1  That  is  naturally  short,  and  lengthened  (for  prosody)  only  by  posi- 
tion. Natural  length  is  either  radical,  as  in  atare ;  or  the  result  of  vow- 
el-intensification, as  ducit,  or  of  contraction,  as  amSs.  Mere  length  by 
position,  in  words  like  nox,  arma,  &c.  must  be  distinguished  from  this. 


Loss. 

lost,  as  in  illtc{e),  creddn{e),  and  the  similar  nostrd{ti)s, 
aiidt{ui)l. 

Loss  therefore  may  be  expected  in  unaccentuated  syllables  : 
that  is,  on  all  original  final  syllables  (which  actually  did  suffer 
most  severely)  ;  in  the  syllable  immediately  before  the  accented 
syllable  (and  we  have  seen  the  loss  of  the  vowel  in  many  such ; 
in  c{a)la/rus,  c{a)lamor,  text{o)rina,  pist(o).rina,  discip{u)lina, 
lib{e)rare,  fab(e)riea,  pat{e)fronus,  cer(e)ritus,  cal{i)care,  pur(i)- 
gare,  teg(t)men,tii,m,  or  at  least  in  the  simpler  forms  from  which 
these  are  derived) ;  and  in  the  penultima  wien  following  the 
accent  (as  we  saw  in  pal{a)ma,  uinc{u)lum,  peric{u)lum,  lib{e)ri, 
ded(e)rot,  no(ue)ram,  quaes{i)tor,  uol{i)tis,  &c.). 

But  by  this  law  we  cannot  account  for  occasional  weaken- 
ings like  uict(p)rix,  &o.  |  Here  accent  and  quantity  ought  to 
have  agreed  to  preserve  the  o ;  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  lost. 
To  explain  this  and  many  other  such  difficulties  Corssen 
assumes  an  older  law  of  accentuation,  differing  from  that  in 
common  use  in  two  main  points. 

1.  The  accent  was  not  bound  by  the  length  of  the  penultima. 
This  will  accoimt  for  cases  where  a  penultimate  vowel,  long  by 
nature  or  position,  on  which  by  the  latter  rule  the  accent  must 
have  fallen,  hag  been  either  absolutely  lost,  as  crip{a)ui,  victip)- 
rix,  sii{bioo)rsum,  dedrot  (for  dederunt),  dix(is)ti,  &c.,  or  short- 
ened, as  fidei  (from  Jideis),  Ulius,  Miminis,  pldtea,  d6ceo, 
dedimus,  in  all  of  which  the  penultima  was  once  undoubtedly 
long.  The  same  applies  to  compounds,  like  c6gnUus,  peiero,  <fec. ; 
and  to  the  manifold  cases  where  the  quality  of  the  vowel  is 
weakened  though  the  original  quantity  is  retained,  as  in 
dnhelo,  inquiro,  dccuso ;  or  in  c6ndemno,  inermis,  where  the 
vowel  is  long  by  position. 

2.  The  accent  might  fall  even  on  the  fourth  syllable  from 
the  end.  This  possibility  will  account  for  cases  where  the 
antepenultima  has  fallen  out,  though  by  the  usual  law  it  ought 
to  have  borne  the  accent:  e.g.  in  iur{t)gium,  gdu{i)ded, 
puer(i)tia,  p6p{u)licics,  siir{ri)puit,  de{hi)beo,  rSt{e)tulit,  and 
countless  others.  Another  effect  was  the  loss  of  the  final  vowel 
or  syllable,  as  dnimal{e),  friigifer{os),  6pifex,  i.  e.  6pific{i)g. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  see  side  by  side  the  results  of  this 
method,  and  those  of  the  later  rule,  long  after  that  one  had 
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become  general :  e.  g.  dnimae  besides  animdi  from  animdis, 
dederimus  by  dederlmus :  so  also  in  trisyllables  dederunt  by 
dederunt.  Such  double  forms  ■would  shew  the  length  of  the 
contest :  in  which  the  later  method  was  perhaps  assisted  by  the 
new  acquaintance  with  Greek  laws  of  accentuation :  but 
which  certainly  dated  from  an  earlier  time,  as  is  shewn  by  the 
numerous  syncopated  forms  in  Plautus,  and  seems  even  to  have 
been  as  old  as  the  xii.  Tables. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CO>"SONANTAL-CHANGE. 


In  the  last  chapter  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  the  most 
important  variations  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  vowel- 
system  from  that  of  their  common  Graeco-Italian  ances- 
tors, and  from  the  simple  vocalistn  of  the  earliest  historic 
period  of  our  race.  We  have, seen  in  these  variations  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  and  the  weakness  of  the  Italian. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Greek  could  adhere  in  the  main  to 
the  simple  distinction  of  scales  in  the  original  vowel-sys- 
tem, and  yet  could  avail  itself  with  remarkable  success  of 
any  expansion  of  that  system.  The  Greek  vocalism  shews 
the  greatest  observance  of  rule,  combiaed  with  the  great- 
est individuality :  and  thus  coincides  with  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  Greek  character  to  a  surprising  degree :  and 
since  the  consonantal  system  shews  the  same  principle, 
though  developed  in  a  less  degree  and  in  different  ways, 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  character  of  a  nation 
can  be  impressed  on  its  language,  so  far  as  that  language 
is  the  result  of  pure  internal  development,  and  has  not 
been  compounded  of  many  foreign  elements.  The  Italian, 
on  the  contrary,  both  confounded  that  distinction  of  the 
three  main  vowels  which  is  essential  for  the  clear  expres- 
sion of  distinct  radical  ideas,  and  also  subjected  itself  to  a 
rule  which  kept  ever  increasing  in  stringency — the  ten- 
dency to  uniform  monotonous  weakening.  So  far  then  we 
have  seen  the  Greek  at  its  best,  the  Latin  at  its  worst. 
Now  we  shall  see  the  better  side  of  the  Latin  compared 
with  the  Greek,  shewn  in  its  greater  tenacity  of  consonan- 
tal sound.  No  doubt  the  Latin  not  unfrequently  substi- 
tuted a  weaker  for  a  stronger  consonant,  as  well  as  the 
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Greek  or  indeed  any  other  language :  every  language  has 
its  own  peculiar  weakenings  of  this  kind;  they  are  the 
most  obvious  marks  of  distinction  between  one  language 
and  another.  But  th'e  greater  strength  of  the  Latin  con- 
sonants is  shewn  in  their  comparative  freedom  from  assi- 
milation, which  in  many  Greek  verbs  obscures  the  radical 
form.  Thus  in  ^pdtra-a)  we  havd  the  same  root  and  the 
same  suffix  (ya)  as  in  the  Latin  farc-io :  but  the  k  of  the 
root  is  lost  in  Greek  from  the  assimilating  effect  of  the  y, 
which  in  Latin  was  simply  resolved  into  the  cognate  vowel, 
and  exercised  no  power  over  the  stronger  consonant  :  in- 
deed the  k  is  hardly  recoverable  in  Greek  because  it  has 
regularly  sunk  to  7,  as  in  e-^par/-ov ;  just  as  it  sank  to 
bairg  in  Gothic,  that  language  which  of  all  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family  comes  nearest  to  the  Greek  in  the  richness 
of  its  vowel-system :  the  original  A;  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  less  spiritual  Latin  and  Lithuanian.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  original  form  is  recoverable  in  Greek 
from  some  of  the  tenses  which  are  formed  directly  from 
the  root :  the  Greeks  felt  too  keenly  the  necessity  of  clear- 
ness to  suffer  the  consonants  to  be  absolutely  obliterated ; 
they  are  the  necessary  framework  of  language,  the  body 
which  is  needed  for  the  soul ;  yet  the  soul  may  be  vigorous 
though  many  bodily  members  are  weak  or  even  lost.  It  is 
curious  too  how  the  innate  Greek  love  of  symmetry  is  re- 
cognisable even  in  the  -weakenings  of  its  consonants :  they 
are  nearly  always  regular,  not  often  isolated:  there  is  a 
system  to  be  found  in  almost  all  of  them :  while  the  Latin 
looks  uneven  in  the  midst  of  its  regularity ;  its  loss  espe- 
cially of  consonants  in  groups  is  arbitrary,  and  not  reduci- 
ble to  rule :  and  even  its  less  corrupted  vowel-forms  have 
a  more  irregular  appearance  than  those  of  the  Greek. 
Nothing  can  look  more  regular  than  e^o/iai,  ari^m,  o-'x^l^w, 
ixi^as,  &c. ;  but  this  regularity  leaves  us  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  root  ends  in  a  guttural  or  a  dental ;  while 
there  is  no  such  uncertainty  about  the  very  unsymmetrical' 
forms  which  correspond  to  them  in  Latin,  sedeo,  stinguo^ 
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scindo,  mugio.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we 
have  seen  the  difference  in  the  changes-  of  the  two  lan- 
guages. 


I.    Substitution. 
1.     Change  of  hard  {unaspirated)  letters  to  soft. 

I  have  already  pointed  out^  that  this  change  may  be 
not  simple  substitution,  but  may  be  due  in  all  cases  (as  it 
certainly  is  in  some)  to  the  assimilating  effect  of  the 
adjoining  vowels  on  the  consonant.  But  as  I  do  not  think 
that  the  point  is  quite  clear,  I  still  leave  the  cases  under 
this  head,  not  under  that  of  Assimilation.  The  change  is 
not  very  common  in  either  language,  and  less  so  in  Latin 
than  in  Greek :  in  both  languages  it  is  sporadic  only, 
never  affecting  the  whole,  even  of  any  class  of  words. 

Thus  K  passes  into  7  in  dpijyco  from  t/apic,  which  is  un- 
altered in  dpKio'?.  Here  the  k  is  clearly  subject  to  the 
softening  influence  of  the  two  vowels  and  of  p.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  Greek  e^payov  by  the  side  of 
farcio ;  but  the  era-  of  ippdcrcrco  shews  that  J^paic  must 
have  been  the  original  form :  for  we  should  have  had 
<f)pd^ai  from  a  ij<ppar/.  Indeed  the  Latin  has  commonly 
preserved  for  us  the  original  letter  which  the  Greek  has 
weakened.  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  irrjyvviM,  and  even  in 
Latin  we  find  pagus :  but  pac-iscor  shews  that  the  oldest 
form  of  this  common  root,  to  fix — whence  to  build,  ck 
to  covenant — was  pak,  and  not  pag,  as  we  should  have 
rather  supposed  from  the  frequency  of  the  g :  and  irdaaa- 
Xo?  (i.  e.  TraK-ya-\o-<i)  tells  the  same  tale.  Compare  fiicrya 
and  misceo ". 

In  Latin  gloria  is  from  n/klu,  the  Indo-European  kru  ; 
the  first  step  is  the  noun  clouos  (compare  «\eFo?),  which 
with  the  suffix  ya  becomes  the  secondary  noun  clouosia; 

'  1  See  page  83. 
2  A  full  list  of  all  the  gutturals  thus  changed  in  Greek  is  giYen  in  the 
Gr.  Et.  485—487. 
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and  this,  by  the  loss  of  u  and  the  change  of  s  to  r,  is 
Gloria;  after  which  the  I  is  probably  responsible  for  tbe  g^. 
But  there  is  no  such  cause  to  account  for  ui'ginti  by  the 
side  of  fiKan  (Attic  e'lKoai)  and  guherno  {/cv^epvaco);  whilst 
the  variation  within  the  Latin  itself  is  seen  in  gwgidio  by 
the  Plautine  curculio^.  The  older  k  is  pointed  ou.t  by 
Corssen  (1.  c.)  as  often  found  in  the  Old  Umbrian,  where 
the  Latin  had  weakened  it. 

But  this  change  of  sound  in  Latin  is,  doubtless,  con- 
nected with  a  curious  and  well-ascertained  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  alphabet.  The  Old  Latin  alphabet- had, 
like  the  Greek,  K  for  the  hard  guttural,  c  or  <  (Greek  F) 
for  the  soft.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  pounds, 
was  nearly  lost  at  some  early  period,  and  consequently  the 
symbol  K  fell  out  of  use :  it  was  only  retained  occasionally 
before  a,  though  it  was  regularly  kept  as  the  abbreviated 
form  of  some  words,  as  K{aeso),  K{alendae),  &c. ;  whilst  c, 
not  G,  is  found  in  old  inscriptions  in  forms  like  macister, 
cnata,  &c. ;  leciones  stands  on  the  restored  Columna  Ros- 
trata :  C.  and  On.  were  used  till  quite  late  for  Gaius  and 
Gnaeus.  In  fact,  the  A-sound  was  lost  for  a  time,  and  h 
and  g  alike  were  represented  by  c,  that  is,  by  the  ^r-sound. 
But  at  a  later  date,  some  time  in  the  third  century  B.  c, 
the  distinction  of  sound  begins  to  reappear,  as  Corssen 
suggests  very  probably",  from  the  increasing  intercourse 
of  Rome  with  foreign  peoples,  especially  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy,  But  instead  of  replacing  K  for  the  hard 
guttural  sound,  the  Romans  kept  the  existing  symbol  G 
for  the  hard  sound,  and  then  slightly  modified  it  by  the 
small  line  in  G  to  denote  the  soft  sound*.  That  the  rather 
frequent  change  from  A  to  ^  in  Latin  is  due  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  confusion  of  the  symbols,  seems  to  me  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  for  the  other  classes  there  is  less  corre- 

1  See  Krit.  Beitr.  53. 
'  Corssen,  i.  77. 
a  I.  10. 

*  The  earliest  place  where  b  certainly  occurs  seems  to  he  the  tomb- 
stone of  Scipio  Barhatus,  about  200  b.o.    Corssen,  ib. 
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spending  weakening ;  to  which  indeed  the  Latin  had  no 
great  leaning.  The  change  of  K  or  c  into  QV  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter;  also  its  weakening  under 
some  particular  circumstances  into  a  palatal  sound  like 
ch,  which  arises  from  assimilation. 

The  hard  dental  passes  into  the  soft  much  more  rarely, 
even  in  Greek.  We  find  Sdiri^\  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  raTr-rj^.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  curious 
word  vfiTToSes"  is  the  same  as  nepotes,  the  shortening  of  the 
0  being  due  probably  to  the  confusion  by  the  grammarians 
with  TToSes :  whereas  Curtius  rightly,  I  think,  derives  both 
from  the  root  NAP,  whence  come  so  many  words  denoting 
relationship:  dviyjr-io<;,  "a  cousin,"  the  Sanskrit  naptar, 
"a  grandson,"  the  Norse  nefi,  "a  brother,"  and  our 
"  nephew ; "  a  rather  remarkable  list  of  different  "  speciali- 
sations" in  different  languages.  That  the  groups  ttt  and 
KT  have  sunk  to  ^8  and  yS  in  e^Sofioi  and  07S00?  from 
e-TTTa  and  oktco  seems  equally  undeniable  and  diflScult 
to  explain ". 

In  Latin  it  is  probable  (as  Corssen  asserts*)  that  there 
is  no  instance  oft  sinking  to  d  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
or  between  two  vowels.  The  confusion  between  t  and  d 
at  the  end  of  a  word  (shewn  in  the  different  spellings 
of  the  best  MSS.,  apwi  and  apiod,  haut  and  hand,  set 
and  sed,  &c.)  belongs  rather  to  the  universal  weakness 
of  Latin  terminations.  The  rule  that  the  prepositions 
ended  in  d,  and  the  conjunctions  in  t,  seems  to  rest 
neither  on  etymological  grounds  nor  on  the  actual  inscrip- 
tions " ;  rather  the  final  letter  of  these  words,  which  were 
enclitic  and  fell  constantly  under  one  accent  with  the  fol- 
lowing word,  was  assimilated  by  the  initial  letter.  Assi- 
milation is  the  cause  of  quattuor  turning  into  quadraginta : 
the  numerals  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  constantly  shew 

1  Arist.  Vesp.  676. 

=  Od.  IV.  404.     Theok.  xvii.  25.     See  Gr.  Mt.  No.  342  and  p.  489. 
'  Curtius  (Gr.  Et.  488)  thinks  that  0  in  ?/3So/tos  was  irrational,  and 
that  the  fi,  assimilated  the  r,  and  that  in  time  the  t. 

*  Krit.  Beitr.  83  et  seq,  P  Corssen,  1.  191,  &e. 
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Consonavtal  Chavge. 


Change  of 
P  to  p  and 
h. 


US  odd  variations  of  sound,  so  that  their  identification 
must  sometimes  depend,  as  it  may  safely  here,  on  same- 
ness of  meaning. 

For  the  change  from  tt  to  /S  Curtius  gives  about  a 
dozen  more  or  less  certain  examples,  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  are  v/Spts  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  vvep,  and 
KoXv^Tj,  compared  with  KakvirTw^;  compare  Latin  clup- 
eus;  the  ir  may  be  the  mark  of  a  secondary  root  ka.lp 
from  KAL :  a^-poi  and  air-oKo^  are  probably  akin :  and 
since  there  is  no  reason  for  hardening  in  ariX-jr-vo^,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  y8  in  aTik^co  is  a  weakened  tt. 

There  are  rather  more  examples  in  the  Latin.  Bibo 
is  certainly  a  weakened  reduplicated  form  of  PA,  "to 
drink : "  the  Greek  has  preserved  the  consonant  but  weak- 
ened the  vowel  to  i.  Scabillum  too  may  be  compared 
with  iJa-KaTr  in  a-Kfjir-rpov,  &c.  and  glaher  with  'y\a(pvp6<;  \ 
This  weakening  however  is  especially  remarkable  in  words 
borrowed  at  an  early  date  from  the  Greek,  as  Burrus  for 
IltJ/ojoo?,  carbasusiov  Kapiraao^.  At  a  later  period  p  is  not 
changed  in  words  similarly  borrowed :  and  this  weakening 
of  p  into  6,  in  connection  with  that  of  A  to  ^f  mentioned 
above,  may  perhaps  shew,  as  Corssen  suggests,  that  the 
Eomans  just  before  their  more  extended  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  had  not  a  good  ear  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween hard  and  soft  momentary  sounds:  a  distinction 
which  under  Greek  influence  they  afterwards  recovered. 

2.  Further  substitution  for  momentary  (unaspirated) 
sounds. 

Such  substitution  seems  to  be  confined  to  one  or  two 
cases  in  Latin.  In  Greek  there  is  little  further  change' 
of  these  letters  which  does  not  seem  to  belong  clearly  to 
assimilation.  In  Latin  the  only  letter  which  is  much 
affected  is  d.  This  sometimes  passes  into  I  and  r.  The 
first  change  takes  place  commonly  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word :  thus  leuir  =  the  Greek  Ba'jp,  and  the  originality  of 
1  Gr.  Et.  489,  &c.  =  CorBseii,  i.  128. 
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the  d  is  shewn  by  the  Sanskrit  devar.    That  lingua  was 

originally  dmgua  is  probable  from  the  Gothic  ttiggS,  our 

"tongue."     And  dacrima  as.  the  older  form  of  lacrima 

(corresponding  to  haKpv,  and  Gothic  tagr,  a  "tear")  was 

used  by  Livius  Andronicus,   according  to   Festus,    and 

probably,  as  Bergk  suggests,  by  Ennius  in  his   famous 

lines : 

nemo  me  daortunis  deooret  neque  funera  fletu 
faxit.    Cur?  uolito  xiiuos  per  ora  uirom. 

The  argument  from  alliteration  seems  irresistible.     It 

is  possible  that  lignum  may  be  from  a  root  dagh,  to  burn, 

in  Sanskrit  tjdah :  the  change  from  a  to  i  before  gutturals 

is  rather  common  in  Latin ;  compare  ignis,  tignum,  &c. 

There  are  some  rare  but  undoubted  examples  of  the  same 

change  between  two  vowels :  as  olere,  ol{e)facere,  &c.  from 

n/od,  which  is  found  in  odor  and  in  oScoSa.     Ulysses  of 

course  represents  'OSvcrcrev';.     If  adeps  be  the  equivalent 

of  dXeLipa,  we  have  the  reverse  change  oi  I  to  d:  in  cada- 

mitas  and  calamitas  it  is  not  clear  which  is  the  older  form. 

Corssen  explains  the  change  by  saying  that  the  tip  of  the 

tongue  is  in  motion  in  sounding  I,  and  also  in  sounding 

the  dental  ei' ;  but  this  first  statement  is  scarcely  true.    A 

very  weak  I  may  be  produced  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the 

tongue  even  against  the  teeth,  instead  of  the  front  palate, 

as  is  usual :  this  is  a  thick  sound  and  borders  closely  on  th. 

Now  if  the  Italian  d  were  the  true  dental,  the  sound 

into  which  it  passed  was  probably  this  I ;  which  must  then 

have  differed  from  the  common  I  sound.     But  it  is  more 

likely  that  the  d  was  produced  as  with  us ;  and  therefore 

the  I  was  also  the  common  sound :  for  each  the  point  of 

the  tongue  was  pressed  against  the  same  point  of  the 

palate,  and  the  transition  was  therefore  easy.     Nearly  the 

same  reason  would  explain  the  other  change  of  d  into  r : 

v/hich  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  old  Latin,  e.  g.  in  Gate's 

book  on  agriculture ;  and  arfuerunt,  arfuisse,  aruorsum, 

for  adfuenmt,  &c.  occur  in  the  Decree  concerning  the 

1  Ausspr.  1.  223. 
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I.  Greek 
nubs  Htutes 
for  the 
spirants. 


Bacchanalia \  But  in  the  classical  Latin  these  words 
again  appear  with  the  d,  shewing  that  the  change  was  only 
beginning  to  be  felt  at  the  commencement  of  the  literary 
epoch,  which  checked  it:  only  three  words  which  are 
familiar  to  us  shew  the  r :  these  are  arbiter  (but  adbitere), 
arcesso,  and  meridies  (root  madh,  as  in  Sanskrit  madhya 
and  fj.ia-a-O'i,  i.e.  fied-yo-'i :  this  dh  would  become  d  in 
Latin ").  The  r  must  have  been  in  these  cases  identical 
with  the  English  r,  in  which  there  is  no  perceptible  trill : 
it  has  been  already  more  than  once  pointed  out  that 
the  general  position  of  the  mouth  for  d,  I,  and  this  r 
is  the  same :  but  they  differ  in  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  closure.  This  r  accordingly  differed  from  the  sound 
into  which  s  so  often  passed,  which  will  be  described  after- 
wards :  this  no  doubt  was  a  strong  trill.  An  intermediate 
sound  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Umbrian,  where  d 
was  changed  into  a  sound  still  more  resembling  s,  which, 
expressed  in  Roman  characters,  appears  as  rs '.  I  consider  " 
these  two  changes  then  as  entirely  due  to  a  weak  pro- 
nunciation of  d :  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  an  assimila- 
tion by  other  sounds. 

3.     Substitution  for  Spirants, 

This,  as  has  been  often  said,  is  the  change  which  has 
affected  the  Greek  language  more  than  any  other.  No 
other  letters  have  had  so  many  substitutes  or  been  so 
regularly  alloiyed  to  drop :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  peculiar  liquidity  of  the  Greek — its  constant  accumu- 
lation of  vowels  without  a  consonant  * — is  mainly  due  to 
the  loss  of  these  rather  insignificant  sounds.  I  shall 
consider  their  substitutes  and  their  loss  together,  since  the 

1  Mommsen,  Corpui,  p.  43. 

'  See  Quint,  x.  6.  30. 

'  Aufreclit  and  Kii'chliofE,  Vmbr.  Sprachdenmtiter,  i.  84 ;  and  Corssen, 
I.  238—241. 

*  A  tolerably  Btriking  example  is  irjdifai,  Od.  iv.  226,  -whicli  was  once 
Sdj-yo^ayo-ye-irr.    Four  epkai^ts  have  been  tesolved  oi  vanished. 
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first  pass  naturally  into  the  second,  and  cannot  without 
inconvenience  be  taken  separately. 

(1)  No  trace  is  left  of  the  symbol  y  in  the  earliest 
known  period  of  Greek  history.  Instead  we  find  i  espe- 
cially in  the  suffix  t/o,  which  forms  so  many  both  primary 
and  secondary  nouns  in  all  the  languages'.  Thus,  when 
added  immediately  to  the  root  it  produces  numerous 
adjectives,  Trdyto?  [ira'^-yo-),  and  nouns,  such  as  li/o? 
{av-yo-)  ^  sometimes  with  the  i  displaced,  as  fiolpa  (i.  e. 
fiop-ya) :  added  to  bases  it  produces  secondary  nouns, 
such  as  avSpe-io-:} ",  where  however  the  double  sound  com- 
monly passed  into  a  monophthong,  and  eva-e^eia  from 
evae^ea-ya :  the  feminine  perfect  participles,  as  rerv^vla 
for  Terv^or-ya :  and  adjectives  with  the  vowel  again  dis- 
placed, as  /jt,iXaiva  for  jxeKav-ya,  repeiva  for  ripev-ya.  The 
Greek  ev-to-i  is  clearly  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit 

1  See  Schleicher,  Comp.  p.  388,  Ac.  Westphal  (Gr.  Gr.  p.  75)  most 
unaccountably  holds  w  to  he  the  older  form,  -without  however  denying 
the  existence  of  y  in  Greece  at  some  period,  but  restricting  it  to  a  smaU 
number  of  oases.  One  argument  (out  of  many)  seems  oonclasive  against 
this  hypothesis :  why  should  10,  if  original,  have  undergone  all  the 
changes  which  Westphal  supposes  (into  yo-eo,  &e.)  ?  It  was  a  oompound 
which  the  Greets  liked.  But  y  was  a  sound  which  they  certainly  disliked, 
and  therefore  tried  to  avoid  in  many  difierent  ways. 

"  Mr  Paley  (note  to  Iliadrn.  47)  has  "little  doubt  that  the  root  of  the 
word  was  ^ep-"  ^^*  ^  ^°  "^"^  ''""'^  "  ^i"8^^  certain  instance  where  initial 
lA  followed  by  no  consonant  has  been  dropped  in  Greek ;  for  ij>rifil  and 
■^id,  .^dos  and  las,  ^ipiaros  and  fi/jiffTos  have  not  the  slightest  necessary 
connection:  <tytiid  and  0(los  have  been  already  referred  to  V^a  and  V0aF  = 
•hid  surely  must  be  connected  with  a-io  and  Sanskrit  dha,  so  that  the  root 
would  be  AGH  {Gf.  Et.  no.  611)  :  Sus  has  been  already  discussed  :  (pipurros 
is  from  bhab  :  but  S.purTos  can  be  perfectly  explained  by  the  root  ae,  see 
page  34.  I  know  no  other  ease  where  there  is  even  a  semblance  of  <j> 
having  been  dropped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  initial  s  is  one  of 
the  commonest  facts  of  the  language.  1 1  herefore  hold  the  derivation 
from  BU  possible  as  far  as  form  goes,  and  probable  from  the  cognate  words 
in  other  languages,  but  not  sufficiently  supported  by  cognate  words  in 
Greek  itself  to  be  regarded  as  certain  :  the  derivation  from  ijtef  I  hold  to 
be  impossible.  Mr  Paley  (in  the  review  already  quoted,  see  page  153) 
caUs  each  a  "speculative  etymology,"  implying  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  be  more  right  than  the  other. 

The  e  in  Mr  Paley's  ^ep  seems  to  be  supported  only  by  the  einfenus, 
femina,  &o.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  e  in  ItaUan  ;  and  if  the 
root  of  these  words  was  bhu  (as  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable ; 
compare  Osaanfufans,  Umbrian /uto,  &o.),  the  e  was  due  to  vowel-inten- 
eification  (««),  and  its  length  is  compensatory  for  the  loss  of  the  u. 
»  Theok.  XXVIII.  10. 
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an-ya :  but  the  common  root  is  uncertain.  The  Sicilian 
Doric  has  to  •where  the  other  dialects  have  eo,  as  dpyvpuy;, 
<^oivlKio<i,  &c. "  Another  suffix  of  the  same  form  occurs 
in  many  verbs ;  this  takes  the  same  form  in  Greek, 
namely,  to  for  yo,  e.g.  tS/w,  and  /cat'to  for  Ka{f)-yo,  Saico 
for  Sa-yo ;  and  many  times  the  vowel  is  thrown  back,  as 
aipeo  =  dp-yo,  reiva)  =  Tep-yo^.  In  the  comparative  suffix 
(yant)  the  y  has  generally  been  lost  by  assimilation,  as  in 
^pdcramv  for  ^pa^-yoav,  but  appears  as  t  in  t'jBiwv  and  dfiei- 
vav  for  djjiev-ycov.  In  the  suffix  aya  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  has  given  us  the  verbs  in  -ato,  -ea,  and  -oos,  the  spirant 
is  lost  altogether.  It  ap'pears  as  t  in  the  old  Ionic  genitive- 
suffix,  as  itnroio  for  miro-ayo.  Next,  original 3/  =  e,  though 
much  less  frequently.  This  appears  in  iceveo';,  the  Epic  and 
Doric  form  oi xev-yo,  "empty,"  and  similar  forms  o-repeo?, 
d8e\^e6<;,  eVeo?,  &c.  In  the  verbs  Kvpea,  KTvirew,  &c.  which 
stand  by  Kvpm  and  eKTvirov,  the  e  probably  staiids  for  ;/, 
though  the  affix  may  have  been  e(y)o  originally  aya,  and  the 
y  altogether  lost.  The  suffix  of  the  future,  syo,  was  in  Doric 
resolved  into  both  q-tw  and  aeco:  the  first  is  found  in  the 
severer  Doric  of  Crete  and  Heraclea,  e.g.  m-pa^io/j^v^ ; 
the  second  is  implied  in  the  contracted  forms  irpa^w  and 
irpa^ovvTi'.  Apparently  e  stands  for  y  in  evje,  i.e.  yo-re, 
which  more  commojjly  lost  the  y  altogether.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  y  has  remained  as  h  in  a  few  cases. 
These  are  the  pronoun  ,09  with  its  ablative  ws*;  thc- 
Homeric  vafi'wi),  where  the  root  is  certainly  the  same  as 
the  Sanskrit  ijyudh  (the  6  passing  into  a  before  fi),  ^vap, 
Latin  ^ecitr, , Sanskrit  yakrit,  and  vfiei'^,  where  our  "you" 
recalls  the  Sanskrit  yu-^hme;  and  a  few  more°.  Some- 
times not  even  the  rough  breathing  remains,  as  in  the 
Aeolic  vnfies  and  'otti  in  Sappho  °.  Lastly,  the  spirant 
was  absolutely  lost  within  jj,  word,  in  Attic   especially, 

1  These  have  jbeen  alrefl,^y  fully  ^sonssed  .jt  page  54  :  see  ftlso  Cur- 
tius,  Temp,  und  Modi,  9A, 

-  Ahrens,  11.  aiO.  =  Id.  217.  «  See  p.  130. 

»  Gr.  Et.  368,  and  Hchleicher,  Coiwp.  217. 
'  Frag.  i.  15. 
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as  in  K6i/c'?,  &c. ;  ia  the  simple  future  -o-w,  where  there 
is  no  contraction  as  in  the  Doric  to  mark  the  loss:  in 
genitives  like  tWow  and  (Doric  and  Aeolic)  tWco  for 
tWo-o  :  in  the  contracted  verbs  universally:  and  in  some 
Doric  and  Aeolic  words  where  the  Attic  has  i,  as  iroem^, 
XaXKeo';',  and  Aeolic  forms  as  "AXkoo?',  aXd0ea\  Other 
dififerent  forms  as  ?  or  even  S,  under  which  original  y 
appears,  are  not  substitutes,  but  the  result  of  assimilation 
or  indistinctness  of  pronunciation,  and  will  be  described  in 
the  final  chapter. 

Curtius  suggests  that  this  y  must  have  had  something  of 
the  guttural  about  it,  as  indeed  we  might  have  inferred 
from  its  beiiig  sounded  quite  at  the  back  of  the  palate, 
and  therefore  nearer  to  the  gutturals  than  to  any  other 
sound  which  the  Greek  possesses.  He  argues  from  the 
Epic  and  Doric  futures,  where  the  f  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  assimilating  force  of  the  a;  K\ay{a)a-ya), 
Kkayaw,  K\aic-arci,  Kka^at^:  so  also  e<^6a^a  apparently 
comes  from  e^6a-ya-aa\ 

(2)  Original  s  retains  its  place  in  Greek  generally  at 
the  end  of  roots  and  wordsi  Thus  it  generally  occurs  in 
\/«?>  J  Fe?,  V??.  &c.,  except  when  the  BuflSx  .which  follows 
begins  with  a  vowel  or  /i  :  as  in  itrrl,  iffdiji,  ^ffTat,  &c.;  but 
£{a-)vi,  e(a)-av6-<;,  rifLevo<;,  &c.:  and  indeed  the  cases,  where 
a  vowel  follows  as  well  as  precedes  the  a,  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  others  where  it  does  not.  But  at  the  end  of 
a  suffix  it  is  regularly  kept — ^in  formative  suffixeS)  as  -es 
and  -OS  (o-a^e?,  ehoii,  &c.),  and  in  case-suffixes,  as  -^  of  the 
nominative,  -o?  of  the  genitive :  indeed  s  is  one  of  the  few 
letters  which  the  Greek  could  endure  at  the  end  of  a 
word.  At'  the  beginning  of  a  word  it  is  sometimes  found, 
as  in  crao?  (o-w?);  in  crirfrj,  <Te\i]VT],  &c.,  which  are  probably 
from  SVIK  (whence   German  schweigen)  and  SVAR   (the 

1  As  read  in  Theot.  e.g.  viii.  18,  <fec.  by  Ahrens,  from  the  best  MS. 
"  Id.  II.  36. 

»  Ale.  Frag.  24  (9),  in  Ahrens,  i.  243.  *  Theok.  xnx.  1. 

'  Theok.  VI.  32,  where  however  Ahrens  deserts  his  MS.  (K)  tad  reads 
icXga-u:  but  dir^xXofoj/  (i6.  xy.  43).  «  Xheok.  ii.  IIS, 
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Sanskrit  t/svar,  and  Latin  Sol,  compare  somnus  from 
\fsvap,  &c.);  and  the  a  seems  to  have  been  generally 
kept  when  another  spirant  had  fallen  out  immediately 
after  it;  but  it  is  only  regularly  retained  when,  a  hard 
consonant  follows  immediately,  as  a-Ka^co,  arop-evvv/jii, 
o-ra-Tos,  &c.:  because  the  cognate  hard  protects  it  from  the 
customary  passage  into  the  rough  breathing,  though  even 
here  the  a-  is  sometimes  lost,  as  in  'ravpo's  and  some  others 
which  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  Loss  in  consonantal 
groups.  Generally  speaking  too,  a  standing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  was  retained  when  its  loss  would  have 
obscured  the  radical  form  too  much :  this  will  explain  aaoi: 
mentioned  abovCj  which  would  have  become  identical  with 
a?  or  ffls.  Next,  the  rough  breathing  is  found  regularly, 
as  in  eS-ot;,  eirto,  inrvo^,  o?  (the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
originally  sva,  not  the  relative  ya  which  takes  the  same 
form  in  Greek);  in  all  these  the  analogies  of  other  lan- 
guages shew  that  a-  once  began  the  word.  The  rough 
breathing  of  the  Greek  is  sometimes  due  to  a  lost  a, 
which  was  not  initial  in  the  word :  as  eiarTjKei  for  i-aeare- 
Kei,  through  ieaTtjKei;  perhaps  also^  7}fievo<i  mentioned  above 
for  'qufj.ivo'i,  rf  /iivo^:  when  the  rough  breathing  had  become 
regular  in  the  forms  where  o-  was  dropped,  it  would  pass 
over  even  to  the  few  where  it  was  retained,  as  ^a-rai,  though 
etymologically  it  was  wrong  there :  certainly  the  same  root 
ds,  to  sit,  in  Sanskrit  has  no  initial  sibilant".  With  respect 
to  s  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  usages  are  directly  opposed. 
The  Sanskrit  retains  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  but 
suffers  it  at  the  end  of  a  word,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  pass  into  the  Visarga  or  slightly  heard  final  breath. 
Indeed  in  Sanskrit  as  in  Latin  the  true  h  is  the  relic  of 
an  aspirate:  in  Greek  it  never  appears  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  lost  spirg,nt.    It  must  have  been  on  the 

1  Sehleich.  Comp.  219. 

'  Gr.  Et.  568.  Prof.  Curtius  however  rejects  this  explanation  of  a 
misplacement  of  sound  (p.  641),  preferring  to  suppose.a  mere  late  inis- 
take.  No  doubt  such  did  occur,,  but  when  other  causes  can  be  given, 
these  have  surely  the  first  claim  to  be  regarded)  -, 
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wane  even  when  denoted  by  the  symbol  H,  as  is  proved 
by  its  being  sometimes  omitted  in  old  inscriptions':  and 
I  agree  with  Professor  Curtius  that,  although  the  fact  of 
its  omission  in  the  alphabet  established  at  Athens  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  cannot  be  taken  to  prove 
its  absolute  loss — we  know  it  must  have  remained  by  its 
aspirating  effect  on  consonants — yet  it  proves  at  least 
that  it  was  verging  to  extinction :  moreover  the  sound 
was  probably  growing  rare  when  it  was  so  often  placed 
wrongly,  as  iTTTro?,  v8wp,  iiro,  &c.^,  words  which  can  be 
shewn  from  other  languages  to  have  originally  begun 
with  a  smooth  breathing :  the  same  mistake  occurred  in 
Latin  and  for  the  same  reason,  e.g.  when  umor,  umerus, 
.&Cw  had  h  prefixed  to  them:  the  gradual  loss  of  the  h  from 
some  forms  produced  an  uncertainty  in  its  use,  which 
caused  its  introduction  into  other  forms  where  it  had  no 
business.  The  Athenians,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
offended  most  in  this  respect :  in  Aeolic  the  loss  of  the 
h  was  so  regular,  that  the  tendency  to  introduce  it 
wrongly  never  gained  ground. 

The  loss  of  the  rough  breathing  in  Greek  leads  to 
much  confusion.     Thus  it  is  difficult  to   distinsruish  in 

O 

compounds  the  negative  a  from  the  d  which  came  through 
a  from  sa,  "with,"  except  by  the  sense,  e.g.  in  dSeX^o:;, 
where  we  are  guided  to  the  derivation  a-a-Be\<f>o-,  born 
of  the  same  womb,  by  the  Sanskrit  sa-garhha,  which  is 
perhaps  the  same  word,  though  the  change  of  ^  to  S  is 
very  difficult. 

Frequently  there  is  no  trace  of  the  cr  left  at  all.  Its 
loss  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  before  a  liquid  or  nasal, 
as  in  'J{a)pv,  (a-)vv6v,  &c.  will  come  under  the  general 
head  of  Loss  in  consonautal  groups.  But  the  loss  which 
has  produced  most  effect  on  the  language  is  its  falling  out 
between  two  vowels',  in  verbs  as  Tvirrr]  from  Tv-irTe{a-)ai, 

1  Gr.  Et.  634.  . .  _  s  Ibid.  640. 

3  The  loss  is  rather  more  extensive  in  the  Laconian  than  ill  other 
dialects:  e.g.  ^m  occurs  iozjiQira  (^uoCira), 
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in  jiouns  as  761/01/9  from  '^eve{a)o<;.  To  this  very  im- 
portant rule  there  are  hardly  any  exceptions ;  and  these 
again  are  principally  where  the  loss  of  the  o-  would  have 
caused  great  confusion.  Thus  if  the  a  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  out,  e.g.  in  raai's  (from  Ta-Tt-?),  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  as  the  dative  of  the  article.  There- 
fore in  these  derivative  nouns,  and  in  inflections  like  ri- 
dr/a-i  and  ridea-ai,  and  in  some  few  other  cases,  the  Greeks 
used  sufficient  effort  to  retain  the  spirant.  The  contrac- 
tions resulting  from  its  regular  and  constant  loss  have 
been  described  systematically  under  the  diphthongs. 

The  change  of  s  into  p  is  pretty  well  confined  to  the 
Laconian :  the  nature  of  it  will  be  described  under  the 
changes  of  Latin  s.  Thus  we  find  irop  instead  of  ttov?, 
rip  for  Tt'?,  dibp  for  6e6<;,  &c.,  among  the  glosses  of  Hesy- 
chius :  iraXeop  is  iraXato?  in  Aristophanes  ^. 

(.3)  The  remaining  spirant  v  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  later  than  y  by  a  distinct  symbol,  the  Digamma, 
as  it  was  called  from  its  form.  This  F,  as  is  well  known, 
is  found  on  old  Aeolic  and  Doric  inscriptions,  and  un- 
rnistakeable  traces  of  its  presence  (as  well  as  of  the  other 
semivowel)  are  to  be  found  in  Homer;  not  indeed  with 
perfect  regularity ;  sometimes  e.  g.  we  find  iheiv  and  some- 
times FtSetv  ^ ;  this  would  be  not  unnatural  at  a  time  when 
the  sound  was  dying  out:  but  it  accords  best  with  the 
theory  that  the  poems  were  arranged  late.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  (what  is  possible  on  phonetic 
grounds)  that  either  of  the  other  spirants  y  or  s  passed  into 
F  before  they  disappeared.  F  is  the  representative  of  ori- 
ginal V,  and  of  that  only,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  mistakes 
in  inscriptions,  natural  at  a  time  when  the  w-sound  had 
become  almost  as  strange  as  y,  but  the  symbol  F  was  still 

1  Ijye.  988  :  868  for  more  examplea  Ahrens,  11.  71,  &c. :  Westphal, 
Gr.  Gr.  p.  34. 

*  Thus  in  Iliad  1.  203  we  read 

ij  iva  tlppw  Hjj!  'Xya/i.h'ovos  'ArpelSao ; 
but  in  line  263 

oi  ydp  Tu  Totmis  (Sov  ivtpat,  oiSk  fiSia/iai, 
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remembered  \  That  the  sound  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
English  w,  not  v,  is  most  probable  from  the  easy  transition 
of  the  semivowel  to  the  vowel,  and  vice  versa :  see  also  the 
arguments  respecting  the  sound  of  the  Latin  v. 

Examples  of  the  symbol  F  in  Aeolic  and  Doric  are  to 
be  found  in  Ahrens^  Thus  we  have  Fot  in  Sappho^  and 
Yeiirr]v  (i.  e.  elirelv*) ;  though  here,  as  well  as  in  Homer,  it 
was  often  omitted ;  e.  g.  ^aevvov  el^o^ ',  though  /^/vid  proba- 
bly retained  the  «-sound  at  least  as  long  as  any  other 
word.  In  spite  indeed  of  the  term  "Aeolic  digamma," 
used  by  grammarians,  the  evidence  of  the  surviving  frag- 
ments would  seem  to  shew  that  the  Aeolic  commonly 
changed  v  to  u,  or  hardened  it  (by  dissimilation  generally) 
.  to  ^ ;  it  was  retained,  however,  more  regularly  by  the 
Boeotian  variety  of  the  Aeolic,  which  resembled  the  Doric 
more  than  any  other  ^  In  Doric  we  have  the  evidence  of 
numerous  glosses  of  Hesychius',  where  indeed  the  symbol 
used  is  r,  but  where  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  F  must 
be  replaced,  the  mistake  being  that  of  the  copyist :  it 
is  indeed  possible  that  a  g  should  be  produced  before  a 
w-sound,  as  it  has  been  produced  in  French  gu4pe,  gdter: 
the  tongue  (as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  is  in  the 
same  position  for  sounding  w  as  for  sounding  g :  but  the 
action  of  the  lips  is  added  for  the  w.  But  Ahrens  has 
pointed  out  that  the  glosses  in  which  this  7  occurs,  al- 
though generally  Laconian,  yet  sometimes  bear  the  mark 
of  being  Lesbian  and  sometimes  Boeotian  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  conceivable  that  y  should  be  found  in  all  these 
dialects  instead  of  v,  without  more  explicit  evidence  for 
the  fact.  Also  F  occurs  in  tolerable  frequency  in  inscrip- 
tions of  the  old  Doric ;  e.  g.  in  words  like  wXeFo?,  al?ei 
(compare  aeuom),  &c.  But  even  from  these  it  is  clear  that 
the  letter  was  rapidly  passing  out  of  common  use. 


1  See  Gr.  Et.  368. 

2  Dial.  Grace.  1.  30,  &o. ;  11.  42,  &a. 
*  Id.  XXVI.  2. 


5  Id.  in.  2. 


6  See  numetous  examples  from  inscriptions  in  Ahrens,  1. 169,  &c. 
'  Id.  II.  53,  &a. 
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It  is  resolved  into  v  in  Bvo  certainly  in  common  Greek  ; 
and  in  Lesbian  we  have  forms  like  %€i5oi>  for  x^^'^t  -rrveiKo 
for  vvefoi,  avrjp,  avaii,  &c.,  where  the  letter  is  entirely  lost  / 
in  Attic  Greek.  In  all  these  the  v  is  the  radical  vowel, 
intensified  in  the  present-stem;  but  it  must  have  taken 
the  M>-sound  (that  is,  F)  before  the  vowel  w :  which  was 
then  written  as  v  by  the  Aeolic  when  they  lost  the  symbol 
F.  The  V  is  also  found  in  the  Ionic  yovvoii,  the  genitive  of 
yovv,  instead  of  yovfo^^:  in  /iovpo<;  for  fiov-^o<;,  &c. 

It  appears  as  the  rough  breathing  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word ;  so  that  all  the  spirants  in  Greek  can  be  resolved 
into  h.  This  is  at  once  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
Latin  :  ? o-Trepo?  =  uesper ;  evvvfii  has  the  same  root  as  ues- 
tis.  The  rough  breathing  thus  produced  is  liable  to  the 
same  affections  as  that  which  represents  a :  thus  we  have 
ecr^Tj? :  icTTap  (whence  laTopia)  came  to  have  the  smooth 
breathing  in  time,  as  the  verb  (oSfiev)  seems  very  early  to 
have  had. 

These  are  the  regular  substitutes  for  i),  found  to  some 
extent  in  all  dialects.  Many  more  examples  might  easily 
have  been  given  of  these  substitutions :  but  a  few  suffice, 
because  they  are  familiar.  But  there  are  others  very  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  which  occur  sporadically,  or  in  one  dialect 
only.  Thus  in  the  Laconian  v  appears  commonly  hard'- 
ened  to  /8;  e.g.  as  in  ^epyov  (where  the  original  v  is 
shewn  by  our  "work"),  in  /Sero?  for  erot  (Latin  uetus, 
originally  a  "year,"  whence  the  adjective  ueter-nus,  as 
diumus  from  dies),  in  /SetKari,  ^eKw;,  and  many  other 
cases  where  the  sound  is  initial :  in  o/SeiSto,  d^wp  (Lesbian 
dvo)?),  in  the  Cretan  o/SeXtos,  the  Argive  w^ea  (compare 
Latin  oua),  and  other  words  where  the  sound  was  medial. 
And  one  example  common  to  all  Greek  is  given  by  the 
commoa  verb  /3ov\o/iai,  which  is  the  Ionic  form  of  ^oX- 
yo-fiai,  Aeolic  ^oXKofiai,  and  severe  Doric  ^mko/jLat.  That 
the  original  consonant  was.-y  seems  clear  from  Sanskrit  vri 
(var),  Latin  nolo,  Gothic  vil-jan,  and  Sclav,  vol-it-i ' ;  it  is 
1  Comp.  222.  "  Gr.  Et.  No.  659, 
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scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  languages  agreed 
to  weaken  a  sound  preserved  only  by  the  Greek,  This  /3 
then,  like  the  dialectic  varieties  given  above,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  strengthening,  though  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  it.  V  sometimes  passed  into  y8  before  /a  or  X.  in 
the  Aeolic,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter ;  but  here  the  reason 
is  obvious,  the  influence  of  the  following  sound :  but  no 
such  cause  can  be  assigned  for  these  initial  changes.  Was 
the  hard  Doric  /3  an  exceptionally  weak  sound,  itself 
hardly  stronger  than  v  ?  This  is  possible,  and  the  change 
is  intelligible,  if  the  Greek  ^-sound  were  a  true  labial,  not 
a  labio- dental ;  that  is,  either  our  w,  or  the  labial  v  :  then 
a  weak  h  would  naturally  pass  into  this  sound.  Curtius 
thinks'  that  o  and  v  may  have  had  a  dissimilating  eifect 
on  the  F,  just  as  we  saw  in  Latin  that  vu  was  regularly 
avoided ;  and  Curtius  thinks  that  ferh-ui  from  ferv-  and 
huh-ile  from  hov-  are  due  to  this  principle  ^  So  perhaps 
the  /8  in  ^ovXofMac  may  be  due  to  the  combined  influence 
of  o  and  X  :  but  this  principle  will  not  explain  the  Laco- 
nian  words  where  o  does  not  occur  more  than  any  other 
vowel. 

Another  variation  ofv — into  /i — has  been  often  assumed' ; 
the  change  is  probable  for  a  very  small  list  of  words, 
scarcely  more  than  those  in  which  /j,  passes  in  obscure 
dialects  into  /3.  Curtius  allows  the  change  for  jxaXevpov  * 
from  \J?ciX,  whence  aXeo),  to  grind  corn.  JVTax  Miiller' 
thinks  that  here  and  in  some  other  words  initial  fi  has 
been  dropped,  and  refers  aXevpov  to  mae,  whence  Latin 
mola,  &c.  Curtius  denies  the  loss  of  initial  /j,,  as  also  the 
transition  from  /m,  a  common  and  easy  sound,  to  v,  a  sound 
for  which  the  Greeks  had  no  liking,  and  which  was  be- 
coming very  uncommon.  This  argument,  I  think,  is 
strong;  and  it  will  account  for  the  change  of  F  to  fi, 
although  to  us  the  latter  may  seem  the  harder  sound. 

1  6r.  Et.  533. 

3  See  however  Corssen,  Krit.  Beitr.  165,  and  SoUeiclier,  255. 

»  See  Curtius,  pp.  539—545.  *  Theok.  xv.  116.  =  ii.  323. 
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The  two  are  pronounced  so  closely  together  (that  is,  if  we 
assume  that  the  Greek  v  was  a  true  labial),  that  in  chance 
cases  the  Greeks,  wishing  to  avoid  v,  might  easily  slip  into 
fi.  Other  words,  in  which  Curtius  allows  the  change,  are 
fiaX\6<;  (Latin  uillus,  and  jjurfKov  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  this  group),  fieXSofiai  by  eXSofiai,  fidp-KTta  by  San- 
skrit \lvark,  fioXTri<;  by  eXTrt?  (a  dialectical  variety  in 
Hesychius),  and  aii^rjv  by  av')(7]v':  It  is  commonly  as- 
sumed in  fjL6a-)(p';  by  oaxo'i  and  fn.'qpiim '  by  epvo).  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  much  uncertainty. 
I  may  mention  here  the  pretty  certain  change  of  af(i)-vo^ 
— from  avi,  Greek  oFt — into  afivo^,  though  this  is  not 
substitution,  but  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  v.  In 
the  simple  cases  of  substitution,  the  /x  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  many  attempts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  avoid 
the  w-sound,  which  was  so  unpleasant  to  them.  The  same 
struggle  led  to  a  different  result  in  many  words,  i.  e.  to  the 
introduction  of  a  weak  vowel-sound  before  the  w,  which 
then  fell  out,  leaving  the  vowel  behind  it :  such  cases  are 
e'-(F)e\S-o/iat  beside  fieXSofuii,  and  many  others  where 
the  /i-form  does  not  occur,  as  €-(f)ipym,  i-(j)elKoa-i, 
i-(f)larj  (  =  aio"a),  perhaps  e'opr^  compared  with  Sanskrit 
vrata,  &c. 

The  change  of  F  into  7  is  more  strange.  It  occurs  in 
no  common  word,  but  is  supported  by  some  rare  dialectical 
forms,  which  need  not  here  detain  us  ^.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  irregular  anticipation  of  the  change  (regular 
in  modern  Greek)  by  which  7  is  sounded  as  a  strong  y' : 
but  the  very  small  number  of  words,  for  which  the  change 
from  F  to  7  can  be  assumed,  is  totally  inadequate  to  prove 
that  7  had  universally  sunk  into  the  weak  sound  of  modem 
times.  The  Boeotian  Iwp  for  iycop  undoubtedly  points  to 
a  weak  sound  of  the  7  in  that  dialect:  we  have  before 

1  For  this  word  Schmidt  {Volcalismm,  1.  181)  lays  down  an  original 
form  &yx¥>  passing  by  labialisation  into  &ii.<l>iiv,  and  into  aixfi"  by  Tocal- 
isation  of  the  nasal ;  just  as  he  would  form  ^iidos  from  ^Mos. 

2  Tbeok.  1,  29.  ^  See  Gr.  Et.  646.  *  See  Geldart,  p.  30. 
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seen  that  the  Boeotian  resembles  the  modern  Greek  \ 
Forms  like  ryala  and  (F)ata  are  of  course  not  in  point:  the 
7  here  is  radical  and  the  parasitic  v.  has  forced  it  out. 

I  have  thus  shewn  the  different  simple  sounds  to 
which  the  spirants  sank  in  Greek,  and  how  they  some- 
times passed  out,  leaving  no  mark  at  all.  Further  changes 
worked  by  them  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Assimi- 
lation, and  still  more  when  we  come  to  treat  of  indistinct 
articulation. 

The  spirants  in  Latin  have  been  also  very  considerably 
affected;  but  not  in  any  way  which  so  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  the  language  as  the  changes 
above  mentioned  modified  the  Greek.  The  Latin  had  in- 
deed no  special  symbols  for  y  and  v ;  but  the  sounds  were 
denoted  pretty  regularly  by  i  and  u ;  they  had  not  nearly 
so  many  substitutes  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Greek. 

(1)  First,  y  had  its  full  sound  preserved  by  *  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  iug-um,  ius,  &c.,  or  syllables,  as  in- 
iustus ;  and  between' two  vowels,  as  plebeius,  aio,  eius,  &c.^ 
According  to  Priscian  this  y-sound  between  two  vowels  in 
two  syllables  was  originally  denoted  by  ii,  e.g.  eius :  so 
that  even  three  i's  might  meet  together,  as  in  Pompeiii^  : 
according  to  Quintilian  this  usage  survived  down  to  Cicero's 
times.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  a,  e,  o  or  ti 
precede  the  i  thus  produced  from  y,  the  combination  is  not 
•A  diphthong,  but  a  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant.  After 
consonants  the  i  might  be  either  the  vowel,  or  it  might 
still  have  the  semivowel  sound;  e.g. princip-ium^,  conub- 
ium^,  &c.  It  is  frequently  lost  altogether,  e.g.  in  the 
verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjugation,  where  the  a-o 
and  e-o  represent  the  Indo-European  and  Sanskrit  aya; 
the  original  a  being  split  up,  as  in  Greek  :  it  is  dropped  in 
ob{y)icio  and  6b{y)ex,  and  other  compounds  of  iacio :  in 

1  See  page  276.  *  C(mp.  252. 

3  See  Corssen,  i.  299.  *  Hor.  Od.  in.  6.  6. 

5  Luor.  III.  776,  and  Mimro's  notes  :  I  think  the  evidence  is  in  f  aYonr 
of  the  long  v,  in  the  Augustan  age. 
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cunctus  for  co-iunctus;  rarely  in  comparatives,  as  min{i)or 
and  probably  plus  for  plo-ius  ;  in  ero,  which  stands  for  es- 
yo  }  From  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  the  semivowel, 
sound  was  in  the  main  preserved  by  the  Italians,  only  with 
no  symbol  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cognate  vowel. 

(2)  S,  unlike  the  Greek  a,  is  retained  regularly  be- 
fore a  vowel,  and  sometimes  before  consonants  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word ;  it  is  frequently  lost  at  the  end,  at  least 
in  the  common  pronunciation,  and  in  the  older  poetry ; 
but  replaced  through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  rules,  in 
the  nominatives  of  nouns  of  the  o-declension,  as  hono-s, 
not  in  those  of  the  a-declension,  as  adioena(s),  except  some- 
times paricidas  and  the  Tsxe  hosticapas ;  nor  in  the  geni- 
tives of  the  a-,  e-,  or  o-stems.  Examples  are  given  in 
plenty  by  Corssen'^  from  inscriptions  of  the  age  of  the 
Second  Punic  war,  of  nominatives  where  the  s  was  not 
written:  but  it  reappears  regularly  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  B.C. :  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury A.D.  final  s  was  again  entirely  lost',  s  is  held  by 
Corssen  to  have  been  sounded  strongly  when  initial,  and 
generally  before  or  after  consonants  :  but  weakly  between 
two  vowels,  and  after  n,  which  was  itself  weakly  pro- 
nounced before  s,  and  often  entirely  vanished  * ;  so  that  s 
was  really  in  the  same  position  as  if  a  vowel  had  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  These  two  sounds  can  have  been 
only  the  common  s  and  z,  the  hard  and  soft  sibilants. 
But  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  symbol  z  fell 
out  of  the  alphabet  at  a  very  early  period  :  and  it  is  the 
most  natural  inference  that  the  sound  was  lost  also :  it  was 
probably  this  ^-sound  which  passed  into  r,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  immediately.  Mr  Roby  seems  to  me  quite 
right  in  denying  that  s,  when  it  remained  unchanged 
between  two  vowels,  had  the  sound  of  z^:  if  so,  it  should. 

1  Convp.  252.  Corssen  (Krit.  Beitr.  498)  would  derive  -dum  and  -dem 
from  dyam,  i.  e.  dioam. 

0  I.  286.  '  Id.  I.  294. 

■"  E.g.  cosol  for  consul,  on  the  tomb  of  Soipio  Barbatus, /ormo(n)«iM, 
&c.  '  Grammar,  p.  liv. 
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have  passed  into  r,  like  others  similarly  situated.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  is  very  often  a 
wavering  between  s  and  ss,  e.g.  causa  and  caussa,  usus 
and  ussus :  and  similar  waverings  have  been  already  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  sound :  here  ss  would 
seem  to  be  in  general  etymologically  cotrect,  the  first  s 
being  the  result  of  assibilation  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
root ;  then  the  recognised  strength  of  s  in  these  words  led 
to  the  dropping  of  one.  There  is  good  evidence  for  the 
use  of  ss  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Virgil 
and  Quintilian's  express  statement^  as  to  the  usage  of 
Cicero.  As  both  caussa  and  causa  occur  side  by  side  in 
the  same  inscription",  it  cannot  be. imagined  that  the  first 
was  sounded  causa  and  the  second  cauza.-  'Next  we  have 
the  cases  where  s  became  r,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
characteristic  of  the  language.  Thus  .we  find  Lares  in- 
stead of  the  Lases  of  the  Carmen  Atvale,  ara  instead  of 
(xsa,  which  is  found  in  every  other  Italian  dialect';  quaero 
is  the  younger  form  of  quaeso  ;  gero,  haurio,  uro  shew  the 
original  s  in  their  supines  : 'e/*am  and  ero  are  from  \Jes: 
the  genitives  arhoris,  munis",  &c.,  are  from  bases  arbos, 
mus,  &c.,  which  in  later  times  sometimes  allowed  even  the 
s  which  marked  the  '  nominative  case  to  sink  to  r,  as 
arbor :  .in  the  genitives  plural  r  is  the  substitute  for  the 
old  s,  which  in  Greek  fell  out  altogether  ;  compare  dearum 
for  deasdm  with  8ea{a)wv  dewv':  plurimus  is  the  plus- 
imus  of  the  Carmen  Saliare.  This  change  of  s  to  r  is  also 
found  before  n  and  m ;  thus  vema  is  vesna,^  veternus  is 
vetus-nus,  the  e. being  due  to  the  following  r :  and  carmen 
is  most  probably  cas-men^,  in  spite  of  the  Greek  7row;/ia, 
which  would  lead  us  to  derive  carmen  from  KAR  "to 
make,"  which  is  undoubtedly  found  in  cre-are :  but  we 
have  Casmenae,  the  Latin  Muses,  which  would  be  inexpli- 

1  I.  7.  20.  "  Corssen,  i.  282. 

s  lb.  I.  229. 

^  I  do  not  mean  that  Seisia  the  same  word  as  detis,  see  p.  37, 
5  See  p.  152.  6  Krit.Beitr.  i06. 
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cable  except  from  KAS,  whence  the  Sanskrit  t/^arns,  "to  say" 
or  "praise."  Lastly,  s  sinks  to  r  at  the  end  of  a  word  after 
a  vowel,  as  in  amor^,  and  arbor  just  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Papirius  Crassus  (consul  336)  was  the  last 
of  his  race  who  was  called  by  the  old  name  Papisius: 
without  pressing  this  statement  too  far,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  change  was  growing  general  about  that 
time.  It  was  not  a  very  great  one  :  the  r  must  have  been 
the  strong  trill :  for  which  the  mouth  is  just  in  the  posi- 
tion for  sounding  s  or  ^^;  but  the  tongue  is  held  more 
loosely.  The  tolerably  synchronous  establishment  of  the  r 
and  dying-out  of  the  2  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr  Roby's 
view,  that  where  the  s  remained  it  was  the  hard  sibilant. 

We  find  the  actual'  symbol  g  both  in  Oscan  and  in 
TJmbrian.  From  menzaru  (L  e.  mensarum)  and  horz  (i.  e 
hortus)  we  see  that  the  other  Italian  dialects  possessed  a 
distinct  symbol  to  denote  the  soft  sibilant,  which  had  died 
out  in  Latin  soon  after  the  time  of  the  xii.  Tables,  z 
does  not  reappear  at  Rome  till  the  common  introduction 
of  Greek  words :  when  it  was  again  used,  but  to  represent 
5;  a  very  different  sound.  When  it  appears  in  Plautine 
manuscripts  it  is  through  a  confusion  with  the  later  z :  for 
the  Romans  of  Plautus'  time  undoubtedly  represented  z 
by  s  or  ss,  according  as  it  was  initial  or  medial;  sona^ 
(^(ovTj)  or  badisso'. 

Sometimes,  though  only  irregularly,  5  vanishes  alto- 
gether between  two  vowels,  just  as  it  did  in  the  Greek. 
Thus  we  have  uim  which  must  be  for  uisim  from  uis,  for 
uires  stands  for  uis-es.     Ver  for  ueser  [fe[a-)ap)  has  been 


I  Analogous  to  this  change  in  the  South  European  family  ia  that  of  s 
(final)  into  r  in  the  Norse  among  the  languages  of  North  Europe.  Thus 
the  inflectional  s  of  the  nom.  appears  as  r  in  maso.  strong  nouns  and 
some  feminines,  e.g.  heim-r,  feld-r,  bruis-r  (fern.).  Mer  and  Jjer  are 
datives  of  the  let  and  2ud  pronoun  corresponding  to  Gothic  mis  and 
thus  :  hwer  (who)  is  the  Gothic  hwas.  Tile  verb  as  mates  in  the  present : 
1.  em,  2.  ert,3.  er  (es),  1.  erum,  2.  erut,  3.  em.  The  plural  nom.  of  nouns 
also  shews  r,  as  heim-ar,  feld-ir,  bniS-ar. 

"  So  Trin.  862,  ed.  Brix  ;  sector  Bonarius,.i.e.  a  out-purse. 

'  See  Corssen,  i,  295, 
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already  mentioned.     Similarly  the  s  is  lost  in  genitives 
.hke. die{s)i,  whence  eventually  die,  plebe{s)i,  &c.'. 

(3)  Finally,  v  in  Latin  has  much  the  same  history  as 
y.  It  is  represented  by  u,  e.g.  in  uideo,  nouos,  ouis. 
Sometimes  this  u  is  simply  the  vowel,  as  in  ecits  (equos), 
relicuos^,  &c.  Not  unfrequently  it  fell  out,  like  y:  e.g.  in 
s{u)ihi  and  t(u)ibi,  the  roots  being  sva  and  tva ;  in  de(v)os, 
so{v)os,  &c. ;  in  verbs  like  fluont  from  f/fluv,  and  especially 
in  the  perfects,  &c.,  formed  with  suffix  -vi,  e.g.  no{ue)runt, 
no{ue)ram,  &c.  Further  examples,  if  required,  will  be 
found  in.  the  Compendiu/m^. 

The  supposed  change  of  v  into  m  in  mare,  compared 
with  Sanskrit  vari,  "water,"  is  rejected  by  Corssen*  rightly, 
I  think.  He  shews  that  the  root  var  is  preserved  in  Ita- 
lian river-names  as  Varusa,  Varranus,  &c.,  so  that  mare 
more  probably  belongs  to  ^/mar  in  the  sense  of  "the 
waste."  The  first  derivation  may  seem  better  as  regards 
sense,  but  must  be  rejected  as  sinning  against  the  laws  of 
sound :  the  second  need  not  be  accepted,  or  only  provision- 
ally till  another  is  discovered  which  satisfies  the  sense 
better,  and  is  equally  possible  phonetically  °. 

The  sound  of  v  in  Latin  has  been  much  discussed  of 
late^  The  arguments  of  Mr  Roby  and  Prof.  Munro  ap- 
pear to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  was  not  the 
English  labio-dental  v :  but  it  is  not  quite  certain,  to  my 
mind,  whether  it  was  w  or  the  labial  v,  though  the  former 
is  more  probable.  I  have  only  room  to  give  the  merest 
summary  of  these  arguments :  but  they. are  easily  accessi- 
ble. The  most  important  are  derived,  first,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  symbol  for  v :  and  as  u  was  sounded 

1  Krit.  Beitr.  465. 

2  E.g.  in  Luor.  i.  560.  Perhaps  the  length  of  the  first  syllahle  may 
mark  an  assimilated  d,  red-licxios  :  of.  sella  for  sed-la. 

3  pp.  253,  254. 

»  Krit.  Beitr.  237. 

5  M  and  v  interchange  frequently  in  Welsh :  as  in  moel  and  foel,  a 
hill,  mawr  and  favyr,  great,  &o. :  the  symbol  indeed  here  is  /,  but  the 
sound  is  V,  and  is,  so  far  as  I  can  detect,  labial. 

6  See  the  Academy,  Nos.  20 — 23 ;  and  the  admirable  discussion  in 
Boby's  Grammar,  pp.  xxxii.— xlii. 
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(oo),  it  is  probable  that  the  consonant  was  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  (oo),  that  is  w :  that  there  was  some  slight  differ- 
ence between  u  and  v  is  shewn  by  Claudius'  introduction  of 
a  new  symbol.     Secoadly,  the  interchange  of  the  u  and  V' 
sounds  is  more  explicable  on  the  w-hypothesis  ;  e.g.  genua, 
and  genva,  solvo  and  soluo :  so  is  (thirdly)  the  loss  of  the  v 
in  ama{ue)ram,  &c. ;  and  (fourthly)  the  retention  of  o  after 
V  in  words  like  ceruos,  whereas  it  otherwise  sunk  to  u  (oo) ; 
now  (vo)  aui  (voo)  are  about  equally  easy  sounds,  but  (wo) 
and  (woo)  are  not ;  compare  the  frequent  loss  in  English 
of  w  before  (oo),  as  in  wool,  woman,  &c.   Fifthly,  the  name 
vau  (whence  our  vee)  given  to  it  in  post-classical  times, 
according  to  Priscian,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
digamma,  is  more  intelligible  if  the  sound  was  w  :  the  name 
by  analogy  should  have  been  ev  (for,  in  momentary  sounds, 
the  vowel  follows,  in  continuous  sounds  it  precedes  the 
consonant),  and,  doubtless,  would  have  been  so,  if  the 
sound  had  been  v :  but  it  would  have  been  inaudible,  or 
nearly  so,  if  the  consonant  was  w ;  and,  therefore,  the  vowel 
was  in  this  case  post-fixed.     The  above  arguments  are  all 
Mr  Roby's :  to  him  also  is  due  a  most  thorough  discussion 
of  the  transliteration  of  v  into  Greek  :  the  fact,  that  /3  is 
often  found  there  for  it,  is  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
«-sound.    Two  questions  here  arise :  what  was  the  sound  of 
/3  ?  and  how  far  was  /3  used  ?     In  reply  to  the  first,  /3  is 
certainly  v  in  modern  Greek  ;  but  this  v  seems  to  be  labial, 
not  labio-dental :  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  af- 
finity of  the  labial  ■«  and  /3.    Consequently,  if  /3  had  repre- 
sented V  regularly  in  Greek  transliteration  of  Latin  words, 
this  would  be  an  argument  only  for  the  labial  sound  of  v, 
that  is,  for  something  nearer  our  w  than  our  v.    But  the 
representation  of  v  by  /8,  as  Mr  Roby  has  clearly  shewn, 
occurs  but  rarely  in  the  older  writers,  and  with  increasing 
frequency  the    later  we  pass  along  the    scale.      Thus, 
in  Polybius  (second  cent.  B.C.)  ov  is  regular  :  in  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis  ov  is  much  more  common,  but  /3  is  also 
found :  but  in  Plutarch  (first  cent,  after  Christ)  the  number 
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of  times  in  which  /3  occurs  is  180,  while  ov  is  still  found 
323  times.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  transliteration 
of  u  by  /3  cannot  be  separated  from  the  tendency  to  confuse 
together  the  v  and  b  in  Italian  itself,  which  shews  itself  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  afterwards  increases : 
but  which  probably  occurred,  at  least  dialectically,  much 
earlier,  if  we  may  judge  from  double  forms,  such  as  Labici 
and  Lauici,  Fqbius  and  Fouius,  &c. :  it  is  by  far  the"  most 
probable  that  the  v,  in  all  such  cases,  was  the  labial 
V,  which  passed  into  h  irregularly,  but  never  permanently : 
thus,  uiuere  was  bibere  in  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  but  the  v  is  found  again  in  inod>ern  Italian. 
The  occurrence  of  a  labial  v  in  Latin  would  also  account 
for  rare  changes,  like  ferueo  and  ferbui,  boues  and  bubile, 
&c.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  argument  from  transliteration 
goes,  we  seem  to  have  evidence  for  a  w-sound,  or  a  labial 
V :  and,  combining  this  argument  with  those  already  ad- 
duced, I  think  it  most  probable  that  v  was  generally 
w,  but  sometimes  (dialectically)  a  labial  v. 


4,     Changes  of  the  Aspirates  in  Latin. 

Lastly,  I  shall  take  under  the  head  of  Substitution  the 
numerous  changes  of  the  aspirates  in  Latin.  Some  indeed 
of  them  seem  to  be  due  to  Loss ;  others,  if  Corssen's  ex- 
planation of  them  be  true,  should  rather  come  under  the 
head  of  Indistinct  Articulation.  But  since  neither  of  these 
■causes  can  be  certainly  made  out,  and  since,  if  divided,  the 
history  of  the  aspirates  would  be  less  intelligible,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  put  the  whole  of  the  changes  together 
under  the  simplest  head :  at  all  events  one  sound  has 
been  substituted  for  another. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  history  of  the  aspi- 
rates in  Latin  is  that  each  of  them  can  be  represented  by 
one  symbol,  the  peculiar  Italian  /.  That  this  /  is  no 
aspirate  is  obvious,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  the 
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F  repre- 
sents origi- 
nal BH 
and  DH  at 
the  he  gin- 
ning of  a 
word  : 


tometimes 
even,  GH. 


power  of  the  Latin  momentary  sounds  to  assimilate  a  nasal 
which  precedes  it :  we  have  im-'petus  for  example,  but  only 
inficio  ^ :  this  shews  that  the  f  is  quite  different  from  the 
Greek  <f>,  Which  has  the  assimilating  power,  as  in  ifjL(j)aiv(o^. 
For  the  difference  of  sound  between  these  two,  we  have 
Priscian's  well-known  dictum :  that  ph  is  produced  "  fixis 
labris,"  but  /  not.  This  need  not  necessarily  mean  that 
ph  was  a  momentary  sound  (though  it  probably  was)  and 
/  a  protracted  one  :  it  may  only  mean  that  ph  was  a  labial 
and/  a  labio- dental :  which  last  statement  is  probable  on 
other  grounds. 

It  regute-rly  occurs  as  the  representative  of  initial  BH. 
This  we  should  expect  from  its  partially  labial  character. 
Thus  we  have  fari  from  BHA,  whence  Greek  <j)d-vai, ;  fui 
from  BHU ;  fugio  from  bhug,  &c.  But  it  is  hardly  less 
frequently  found  as  the  representative  of  initial  DH.  That 
aspirate  has  left  no  Latin  exponent  of  its  own  kind,  at  once 
dental  and  aspirate,  or  even  a  dental  spirant :  /  has  taken 
the  place.  Thus  fumus  is  the  Latin  derivative  of  DHTJ,  the 
same  in  form  as  ^u/id?  and  Sanskrit  dhdma ;  fores  repre- 
sents dvdra  (Sk.)  and  6vpa  :  firmus  is  from  dhar  "to  hold 
firmly;"  a  root  which  gives  an  extraordinary  number  of 
derivatives  in  Latin ^,  including  formido  "  stiffening  fear," 
forma,  forum,  and  many  names  of  "  strongholds,"  as  For- 
miae,  Ferentinum,  Forentum  and  Ferentia :  many  more 
examples  are  given  by  Corssen.  Both  the  labial  and 
dental  aspirate  are  regiilarly  represented  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word  by  /. 

But  there  are  even  cases  where  initial  /  represents  gh. 
Such  are  fel,  which  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  the  same  as 
XoT^V,  our  "gall,"  that  is  from  original  ghal;  the  verbs 
quoted  by  I*riscian  and  Festus,  futire  and  futare,  with 
futilis  are  from  \Jfii,  the  same  as  V^w  in  ^^Fw  ;/ormMS  and 

1  Corssen  however  (r.  138)  quotes  some  examples  from  the  Corpus,  as 
eom-fluont,  imfronte.    But  these  are  certainly  exceptional. 
*  See  Ourtius  in  the  Zeitschrift,  ii.  333.  ■ 
3  I.  148. 
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feruor  stand  by  Sanskrit  gharma,  our  "  warm,"  while  the- 
Greek  shews  a  change  from  the  guttural  to  the  dental  in 
0ep/j,6<; :  fames,  and  ad-fatim  fatigo  are  from  the  same 
root  as  'x^d-Ti^;  friare  and  friuolus  are  akin  to  ■ypi-eiv. 
Commonly  however  there  is  another  form  beginning  with 
h,  existing  side  by  side  with  that  in  /,  and  used  by  edu- 
cated men';  we  have /aecZws,  but  classical  haedus,  our 
"  goat,"  where  the  Teutonic  has  kept  the  g  of  the  original 
GH :  fordewm  and  hordeum,  German  gerst;  fariolus  and 
hariolus,  Greek  x°P'^^  >  folus  and  holus,  Greek  %Xo?; ; 
fostis  and  hostis,  German  gast,  our  "guest;"  &c.  This/ 
for  gh  is  only  initial. 

If  we  continue  our  search,  we  shall  find  that  this /does 
not  occur  much  in  the  middle  of  Latin  words.  We  have 
scrofa,  the  pig,  conceived  as  the  "grubber,"  by  the  side  of 
scrob-s^  and  probably  scrib-ere.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  shall 
find  that  BH  has  almost  universally  under  these  circum- 
stances passed  into  b:  e.g.  ambo,  tibi,  lubet\  nubes*,  &c., 
with  hosts  of  others.  But  it  is  an  instructive  fact  that  by 
the  side  of  the  Latin  b  there  is  found  /  in  the  other 
Italian  dialects.  Thus  Safinus  is  the  Oscan  for  Sabinus ; 
the  proper  names  Alfius  and  Alfenus  should  be  compared 
with  the  Latin  Alhius  and  Albinius :  Orfius  with  Latin 
orbus,  &c./  The  same  mutatis  mutandis  applies  to  dh  :  this 
is  d  in  Latin  medius  (madh-ya),  in  aedes°,  in  dedo,  condo, 
&c.,  from  DHA  "  to  place,"  &c. :  but  the  Oscan  for  "  middle" 
is  mefia ;  and  the  Oscan  Rufiv/m,  with,  the  proper  names 
Rufus,  Rufinus'',  &c.,  seems  to  shew  that  rufus  "  red"  was 
borrowed  by  the  Romans,  their  own  word  being  ruber. 
The  root  from  which  the  two  forms  came  is  certainly  eudh, 
the  Sanskrit  rudhira,  Greek  i-pvd-p6^,  our  "  red  :"  ruber 
therefore  shews  us  that  in  Latin  b  can  represent  medial  dh; 
as  we  see  also  from  uber  {ovOap,  "udder") — but  JJfens, 
Aufidus,  in  different  parts  of  Italy;  from  uerbum,  a  "word," 

1  Krit.  Beitr.  219,  &c. 

2  Corssen  i.  146.  »  See  p.  161. 

*  See  p.  139.  '  Corssen,  i.  147. 

«  See  p.  200.  7  Corseeu,  i.  151. 
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cii.  Yiii.  jj  andiiSctrfea,  a  "beard :"  in  these  last  two  words  the  traces  of 
original  dh  are  preserved  by  the  Teutonic  languages  with 
great  fidelity,  and  by  them  only. 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  dh  and  eh  were  regulatty 
represented  in  Italy  by/:  though  the  Latin  alone  preferred 
the  more  distinct  d  and  h  within  a  word.  At  an  early 
period  the  DH  must  have  passed  into  hh  in  Italy :  so  that 
from  original  rudhira  came  the  old  Italian  ruhhro,  which 
then  split  into  Italian  rufru  and  Latin  rwfero  just  on  the 
same  analogy  (as  Curtius  points  out')  as  old  Italian  tibhi 
(where  bh  is  original,  compare  Sanskrit  tubhyam)  split  into 
Umbrian  tefe,  Latin  tibi.  This  weakening  of  dh  to  bh  is 
neither  impossible  nor  unnatural :  we  have  already  seen 
how  inexactly  d  was  sounded  in  Latin,  so  that  it  could  pass 
into  both  I  and  r.  But  I  think  we  may  believe  that  the 
breath  at  the  end  of  each  aspirate  was  somewhat  strongly 
sounded  in  Latin,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  b 
and  the  d  was  not  appreciable,  and  therefore  they  sank 
to  the  same  spirant  /.  This  view  appears  to  me  to  be 
supported  by  the  fax!t  that  /  from  bh  sometimes  passes 
into  h:  as  in  harena  for  the  old  Italian  and  Sabine  fas- 
ena :  haba  exists  by  the  side  of  faba :  herba  is  most  likely 
from  tjbhar,  compare  ^op^rf ;  and  mihi  undoubtedly 
stands  for  mihhi,  the  loss  of  the  b  being  possibly  due,  as 
Curtius  suggests,  to  the  dissimilating  influence  of  the 
labial  m.  Now  there  are  tolerable  indications  that  h  was 
a  strong  sound  in  the  old  Latin :  although  in  the  Augustan 
age  no  doubt  it  had  grown  weak ',  and  was  constantly 
dropped,  as  in  {h)anser,  {h)olus,  &c.  But  the  strength  of 
the  breath  in  former  times,  when  the  changes  between 
different  classes  took  place,  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
the  change  between  strong  h  and  /  with  a  strong  brea,thing. 
And  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  occa- 
sional substitution  of  /  for  gh  mentioned  above.  I  pass 
now  to  the  more  regular  changes  of  GH,  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  aspirates. 

1  Zeitscli.  II.  33^.  '  Corssen,  i.  102.   .  a  M.  1. 106,  &e. 
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GH  is  generally  represented  by  g  when  not  initial. 
Thus  ang-or  is  from  agh,  whence  axo<;,  &c. ;  lig-urio  is 
from  LIGH  (Xeixto)  ;  .so  also  anguis,  imguis,  ningit,  &c.  have 
lost  the  h  ^ ;  when  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  as 
in  gramen,  granum,  grando,  &c.,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
followed  by  r,  which  absorbed  the  breath  but  left  the  g'\ 
Initial  GH  is  regularly  represented  by  A ;  as  hiemps  (ghi, 
whence  ^^-wk,  &c.),  heri  (Sanskrit  hyas  for  ghjas,  Greek 
%^6?  where  the  6  is  peculiar '),  hostis  (from  GHAS,  whence 
our  "guest:"  hospes  may  not  improbably  be  the  "pro- 
tector of  strangers,"  ghas-pati  from  PA :  gospoda  is  a  "host" 
in  Polish*),  and  many  others.  H  is  even  found  at  the  end 
of  a  root  in  /^veh  and  n/trah  * ;  I  have  already  said*  that  the 
h  here  must  have  been  strongly  guttural,  or  it  could  not 
have  changed  to  c  in  uec-tum,  trac-si.  These,  with  the 
irregular  initial  /,  are  the  substitutes  of  GH. 

From  these  facts  we  see  that  the  aspirates,  when 
medial,  are  regularly  represented  by  the  corresponding 
unaspirated  softs  in  Latin  (though  not  in  common  Italian) ; 
when  initial  they  are  represented  by  a  sound  which  was 
originally  no  doubt  a  weak  aspirate,  but  was  probably  at 
an  early  time  no  more  than  a  spirant  or  breathing :  nay 
more,  the  one  single  sound  /  can  stand  for  all  the  original 
aspirates,  probably,  as  I  have  suggested,  from  this  being 
pronounced  with  a  strong  breath,  which  neutralised  the 
distinction  of  class.  This  variation  has  nothing  in  it  con- 
trary to  the  usual  character  of  phonetic  change. 

Corssen  suggests'  that  it  may  have  been  caused  by  an 
"  irrational"  u  springing  up  after  the  letter,  so  that  gh  and 
dh  should  become  respectively  ghu  and  dhu,  then  both 
turn  to/«  and  so  to/.  This  is  very  possible:  and  is  sup- 
ported, at  least  for  gh,  by  the  forms  anguis  (originally 

1  Comp.  245.  2  See  Grassmann,  Zeitseh.  xii.  89,  &o. 

3  See  Gr.  Et.  454. 

"  Benfey,  Gr.  Wurz.  Lcxicem,  11.  210. 

6  The  gutturals  are  preserved  iu  A.  S.  wegan,  to  carry,   "weigh" 
anchor  ;  and  English  "  drag." 

6  p.  132.  '  I.  .160. 
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aghi-s)  and  breuis,  i.e.  hreghu-is;  also  by  the  analogous 
springing  up  of  u  after  g,  as  ting-u-o,  ning-u-o. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  appearance  oi  g,  d, 

and  b  ?    These  are  stronger  forms  than  gh,  dh,  bh :  and 

yet  there  is  no  a,pparent  reason  for  any  strengthening. 

I  suggest  the  following  explanation.     We  have  seen  that 

the  Graeco-Italians  brought  with  them  into  Europe  the 

aspirates  gh,  dh,  bh:  sounds  which  have  been  explained 

as  soft  letters  followed  by  a  breath.     Such  pronunciation 

is  still  retained  in  India.     But  it  does  not  seem  to  have 

suited  any  European  nation.     Among  the  Graeco-Italians 

the   breath   appears   to    me   to    have    changed  into   the 

spiritus  asper ;  whatever  the  difference  in  sound  between 

the  original  breath  and  the  spiritus  asper  was  originally, 

it  must  have  been  very  slight,  consequently  the  change 

could  not  be  difficult.     Such  a  change  seems  to  me  to 

explain  the  subsequent  history  of  the  aspirates  in  Greek 

and  Latin.      The  aspirate   had   become  really  a  double 

sound :  and  the  two  component  parts  acted  upon  each 

other.     In  Greek  (as  we  shall  see)  the  second  part  as:- 

similated  the  first.     In  Latin  one  part  drove  the  other 

out  and  so  caused  loss:  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  the 

first  part  fell   away    (conformably   to  the  regular  Latin 

usage,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  wholly  in  gh,  perhaps 

with  some  slight  remnant  of  sound  in  bh,   both  when 

original,  and  when  it  represented  dh :  when  the  aspirate 

was  not  initial,  Italian  usage  differed  ;  the  Latins  preferred 

to  retain  the  first  part,  though  even  among  them  /  is 

sometimes  found :  the  rest  of  Italy  kept  the  /  here  also. 

I  may  add  that  the   difference  in  the  Greek   and  the 

Italian   methods  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 

treatment  of  compound  sounds  in  the  two  languages. 

Corssen'  regards  the  Latin  b  as  produced  from  the 
Italian  /:  of  £r  he  gives,  I  think,  no  other  explanation  than 
that  it  is  "  aus  gh  verschoben "."     No  doubt  we  might  have 
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expected  to  find  /  universal  throughout  Italy  ;  but  we  do 
not  so  find  it,  unless  we  agree  with  Corssen  that  Latin  b 
comes  through  the  middle  step  /:   and,   apparently  to 
explain  the  strengthening,  he  suggests  that  this  b  is  here 
a  weaker  sound,  more  like  the  Greek  ^ '.     But  where  is 
there  any  proof  of  this  ?     He  has  himself  shewn  elsewhere 
that  Latin  b  is  the  "  ordinary  labial  media  I"     Surely  it  is 
at  least  equally  permissible  to  regard  the  La,tin  6  as  a 
dialectical  variation,  dating  from  the  earliest  times.     In- 
deed  I  am  entirely  unable  to  enter  into  Corssen's  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  /     He  believes'  that  the  Italians 
did  not  bring  bh  with  them  into  the  peninsula.     Then 
they  must  have  brought  /.     But  whence  did  they  bring 
it?     The  Greeks  have  no  such  sound :  it  must  have  been 
developed   after   the   separation   of   the   two   races,  and 
therefore  presumably  in  Italy.     Corssen  argues  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  bh  in  Italy  at  all.      But,  according  to  my 
view,  6  is  a  distinct  trace  of  it.     Secondly,  he  says  that 
no  European  nation  had  kept  the  bh.     But  the  Greeks 
must   have   done   so;  else  where   did  they  get  their  ^? 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  hard   aspirates  in 
Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  in 
some  way  from  the  soft  aspirates.     Lastly,  if  the  Italians 
did  not  bring  bh  with   them,  why   did  they  bring  gh'i 
This  Corssen  probably  admits  to  be  Italian,  for  he  does 
not  derive  g  from  h.     But  surely  gh  and  bh  stand  or  fall 
together  ^ 

Thus  then  the  forms  under  which  the  aspirates  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  are  represented  in  Latin,  result  partly 
from  Loss,  if  my  view  be  correct,  or  from  irregular  Substi- 
tution, according  to  Corssen  :  the  initial  forms  are  probably 
produced  by  indistinct  articulation.     But,  as  I  said  above, 

1  I.  171.  "  I.  126.  3  1.140. 

^  In  the  same  page,  where  Corssen  denies  the  existence  of  bh  in  Italy, 
he  makes  the  strange  statement  that  the  Zend  alone  of  aU  the  Indo- 
Crermanio  languages  has  preserved  the  bh.  He  here  most  unaccountably 
overlooks  the  Sanskrit ;  and  the  Zend  (at  least  according  to  Schleicher's 
Compendium')  has  not  preserved  the  hh,  wliich  it  represents  by  6  and  w. 
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since  the  reason  for  the  changes  cannot  be  certainly 
assigned,  I  have  preferred  to  consider  them  under  the  most 
general  head. 


5.     Substitution  of  a   Vowel  for  a  Consonant. 

This  is  very  rare.  It  is  found  in  Ionic  forms  such  as 
ecTTtiXaTai  for  ecrraXvTai,  where  the  combination  of  conso- 
nants was  almost  impossible  to  be  pronounced.  Upon  the 
analogy  of  these  forms  others  sprung  up  without  the  same 
excuse ;  as  /Se/SXearat  for  ^e^\r)VTai,  though  there  is  no 
apparent  difficulty  in  the  combination  vt.  Indeed  in 
Doric  Greek  it  was  substituted  for  Xt  ;  thus  we  find  ^tV- 
TaTO<i  for  (j)L\TaTo<;,  KevTo  for  KeXero,  ivOeiv  for  iXdelv '. 

In  Cretan  occurs  a  change  of  X  into  v.  The  forms 
depend  on  grammarians  only ;  but  we  find  quoted  aycro? 
for  aXaoi;,  aiiKo.  for  oKKr),  av<yelv  for  aXiyelv,  evdelv  for 
iXOelv.  This  is  interesting  from  its  analogy  to  the  change 
in  French  (in  the  12th  century'')  by  which  /  passed  into  u ; 
as  alhus,  auhe ;  agnellus,  agneau ;  falsus,  faux,  &c.  The 
same  change  is  found  in  English  in  some-  Romance  words, 
but  also  in  a  few  of  Teutonic  origin  :  e.  g.  in  hawse,  a  word 
in  common  use  in  Cumberland  for  a  mountain-pass,  which 
was  originally  hals,  a  throat  or  neck :  compare  the  French 
col. 


II.  Loss. 
1.     Loss  of  Aspiration  in  Greek. 

This  subject  may  be  taken  first  under  the  head  of  Loss, 
since  the  result  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  been 
discussing  in  the  last  section — the  loss  of  the  breathing 
which  is  the  second  component  of  the  aspirates.  But  this 
result  is  much  less  frequent  in   Greek  than  in  Latin. 

1  e.  g.  Theok.  ii.  66. 

=  See  Braohet,  French  Diet.  (tr.  Kitohin)  §  157. 
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Loss  of  the  h  is  not  the  commoa  end  of  the  Greek  aspi- 
rates; it  occurs  in  very  few  certain  cases,  which  are 
thoroughly  examined  by  Curtius\  But  the  principle 
seems  to  me  the  same  as  that  which  operates  regularly 
in  Latin  in  the  middle  of  a  word ;  though  its  action  in  the 
Greek  is  only  irregular. 

Loss  of  the  breathing  is  generally  assumed  in  yew;, 
ijai,  and  fjiiyw; :  the  corresponding  consonant  in  Sanskrit 
in  all  these  is  h  for  gh  :  so  that  gh  would  seem  to  be  the 
original  letter,  did  not  the  Gothic  shew  us  kinnus,  ik,  and 
mikils  (Scotch  "mickle") :  and  the  k  here  points  to  g  as 
the  original,  and  to  gh  as  being  a  Sanskrit  weakening. 
Cases  in  which  bh  has  turned  to.  /3  under  the  influence  of 
a  preceding  nasal  are  rather  the  results  of  assimilation  : 
e  g.  ddp^o'i  (if  this  be  from  \/Ta<^),  o/jL^pot  (Sanskrit 
abhra) ;  they  are  few  in  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
undoubted  cases  of  pure  loss  are  confined  to  the  hard 
aspirates  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  peculiarly 
Greek  developments,  where  the  second  part,  the  spiritus 
asper,  was  likely  enough  to  drop  off  and  be  lost.  Thus  we 
have  the  roots  opv)(^  and  /cpvcj),  &c.  (as  seen  in  opvaa-a, 
icpv(f>a),  but  opvyi^  and  Kpi/irrto ' :  we  have  ^aXd  but 
a\Saivco  (though  here  aXd  and  aX.8  may  be  secondaries  of 
tJaX,  and  so  Curtius  takes  them) ;  Ji\v9  but  iirtlXuS- ; 
PpejMav  by  the  side  of  fremere,  and  not  impossibly  ^6p- 
fiij^  ■  Xafi^dveiv  but  Xdcfivpov  and  dfj,ipi-7uz<f)-r]<i ;  here  also 
the  Sanskrit  has  tjlabh.  Why  this  tendency  to  drop  the 
rough  breathing  should  act  just  on  these  few  words  and 
not  on  others  we?  cannot  explain :  all  sporadic  change  is 
capricious;  we  can  do  no  more  than  assign  a  plausible 
cause  for  it ;  perhaps  here  the  rolling  sound  of  p  and  X  (one 
of  which  occurs  in  all  the  words)  may  have  been  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  rough  breathing  to  be  felt  not  neces- 
sary though  optional ;  just  as  W4  saw  that  h  was  dropped 
from  an  original  aspirate  followed  by  r  in  gramen,  &c.  in 
Latin. 
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Curtius  remarks'  that  this  change  in  Greek  was  not 
likely  to  be  frequent ;  the  tendency  in  Greek  lies  the 
other  way,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  To  this  opposite  ten- 
dency are  due  the  forms  BixofJ'ai,  rev'xco,  &c.  by  the  side  of 
BeKo/iai,  TVK-o^ ;  av0K  from  the  Homeric  avTi,<;,  &c. ;  in  all 
these  cases  the  Ionic  has  kept  the  original  form,  not  weak- 
ened a  stronger  one.  But  there  is  certainly  weakening  in 
cases  like  the  Ionic  utt  o5  :  not  of  course  in  the  prepo- 
sition but  in  the  pronoun,  which  loses  its  rough  breathing 
in  pronunciation  to  suit  the  Ionic  love  of  soft  sounds, 
though  the  symbol  was  retained  in  writing,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 


2.     Loss  of  one  or  more  out  of  a  group  of  Consonants. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  form  of  loss,  BTeavy 
masses  of  consonants  become  unendurable  in  all  languages, 
though  all  do  not  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
true  that  they  often  seem  to  be  radical ;  and  therefore  it 
might  be  argued  that  what  our  fathers  could  endure  might 
have  been  endured  by  their  children.  But  in  reply  to 
this,  I  may  say,  that  in  roots  which  contain  groups  of  con- 
sonants, e.g.  STA  or  SEU,  it  is  very  probable  we  have  not 
reached  to  the  ultimate  simplest  form.  Ultimate  it  is 
to  our  analysis  however,  and  will  probably  remain  so.  I 
know  that  some  philologists  contend  that  all  roots  origin- 
ally consisted  of  a  single  consonant  and  vowel,  or  even 
of  a  single  vowel.  This  is  very  possible,  but  if  we  attempt 
to  cut  down  the  roots  into  simpler  forms  to  suit  this 
theory,  we  are  simply  engaging  in  a  task  for  which  we 
have  no  sufficient  data,  no  guide  but  the  analogy  of 
actually  occurring  simple  forms  to  which  we  endeavour 
to  make  our  more  complex  roots  correspond.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  in  most  cases  we  cannot  discover  what 
these  simplest  forms  actually  were,  this  is  no  reason  for 

1  Gr.  Et.  476. 
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concluding  that  there  were  no  simpler  forms..  Analogy 
is  deceptive  if  we  attempt  to  analyse ;  but  the  fact,  that 
we  can  with  tolerable  certainty  resolve  some  compound 
roots  into  simpler  forms*,  is  an  indication  that  such  simpler 
forms  may  exist  for  others,  though  we  cannot  discover 
them.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  SEU  may  have  been  at 
an  earlier  time  SAR-u^,  the  u  being  a  formative  suffix: 
■then  the  A  may  have  fallen  out,  leaving  SRU,  a  sound 
convenient  to  Hindus,  Lithuanians,  and  Germans,  but 
inconvenient  to  Graeco-Italians,  as  we  shall  see.  But 
such  a  simpler  form,  though  possible,  is  quite  uncertain ; 
I  only  give  it  to  shew  that  such  heavy  consonantal  roots 
may  themselves  have  been  the  result  of  phonetic  change 
acting  in  times  far  beyond  our  limited  range  of  vision. 

Sometimes  these  consonant-groups  were  certainly  not 
radical  but  caused  by  combining  roots  and  suffixes  ;  some- 
times even  by  the  involuntary  springing-out  of  a  parasitic 
sound  after  the  original  consonant.  But  however  they 
were  produced,  they  were  governed  by  the  same  laws.  I 
shall  therefore  not  dwell  on  their  origin  here,  reserving  the 
account  of  parasitic  sounds.  I  shall  consider  the  loss 
under  three  heads  ;  initial,  medial,  and  final.  It  is  never 
very  common  in  the  Greek,  because,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  Greeks  preferred  where  possible  to  assimilate  one 
sound  to  the  other.  In  Latin  it  is  always  common ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  generally  sporadic. 

In  Greek  no  consonants  seems  to  be  lost  at  the  begin- 
jiing  of  a  word  except  the  spirants  s  and  v;  and  even 
these  fall  out  generally  before  a  protracted,  rarely  before 
a  momentary  sound.  Thus  s  is  lost  in  i^Jpv  for  "Japv; 
pv-o'i  for  a-vv6<;  (page  144,  where  it  was  suggested  that  the 
oldest  form  was  sunusa) ;  fiipi/iva,  Sanskrit  i^stnar ;  vL^a 
from  SNIGH,  Sanskrit  hjsnih;  vevpa  (in  German  schnur, 
our  "snare") ;  p,ei,Bida)  (Sanskrit  ^smi,  our  "smile,"  with  a 
different  determinative  consonant),  &c.     Probably  ^t\o? 
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1  Ses,  for  example,  pp.  45 — 47. 


For  SAB,  see  p.  161. 
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is  for  (T<j>i\o<i,  aud  was  origiaally  o-^eiXo?  from  the  primary 
base  (r<l>e-yo,  seen  in  Homeric  <7<^eo<;,  (as  KriXa  is  formed 
through  KTeo'i,  from  jKre  originally  '^/kto)  :  the  loss  of  a  is 
natural  here,  because  i^  is  for  original  v  (sva) ;  and  the 
word  had  therefore  been  irregularly  increased  in  volume : 
and  this  derivation  explains  (as  no  other  does)  the  familiar 
Homeric  use  of  ^iX,o?  in  such  phrases  as  (j)iXov  rJTop,  (plXa 
^Xe^apa,  &c\  When,  the  loss  occurs  before  «  or  tt  traces 
are  also  often  left  of  the  fuller  sound ;  thus  we  have  both 
a-KaiTTa)  and  KaireTo^,  crKVTO<;  and  kvto<;,  <nraipm  and 
ird\X(o,  a-TrekeOo'i  and  iriXeOo'i  :  it  is  rather  common  before 
T,  as  Tavpo'i  (by  the  German  stier),  areyov  and  T670?,  &c. 
Nearly  all  these  changes,  it  will  be  observed,  are  Graeco- 
Italian,  and  may  very  likely  have  taken  place  before  the 
separation.  The  second  consonant  would  seem  to  be  lost 
in  a-vp  for  o-kvv:  ^iv  shews  misplacement  of  the  cr/c  just  as 
o-TT  was  liable  to  change  to  the  commoner  ircy  {-yjr)  :  kvv, 
however,  is  preserved  in  the  name  Kvvovpia  (i.  e.  con- 
finia^).  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  older 
form  is  sometimes  evidenced  by  apparent  irregularities  of 
scansion  in  Homer,  as  iwi  vevpfj,  where  the  length  of  the 
I  is  probably  due  to  the  surviving  trace  of  the  s ;  sometimes 
by  assimilation,  as  (f>i\.o-p.ij.eiBii'j,  where  the  first  p,  is  the 
old  0-:  and  hence  came  arbitrary  lengthenings  or  doublings 
of  consonants  by  the  minstrels  on_the  analogy  of  these- 
etymologically  correct  forms,  as  vtto  ve(l)eo<;,  eppade,  &c. 
These  examples  are  taken  from  Curtius'. 

Original  v  is  lost  in  pt^a  for  fpi^a,  the  O.  H.  G.  wuj'za,. 
and  modem  "  wurzel,"  English  "  wort ;"  paKO's  is  from  VEAK. 
Since  the  Latins  had  radiso  by  pi^a,  and  lacer,  perhaps- 
lacerna,  by  pa.KO';,  this  loss  also  would  seem  to  be  Graeco-- 

1  Bee  Curtius,  Studien,  yi.  427. 

"  In  all  these  oases  the  s  seems  to  have  been  Indo-European  ;  but  it 
ia  possible  that  it  may  have  been  prefixed  in  primitive  times  to  original 
/,  and  that  the  double  forms  are  therefore  both  original.  A  prefixed  s 
seems  tolerably  certain  in  many  English  words,  as  screech,  scratch, 
scrunch,  snarl,  sneeze,  snore,  &c. 

3  Mrldut.  p.  46  ^Engl.  trans.)  ;  and  see  above,  p.  33. 


Loss. 

■  Italian.  The  same  is  not  true  of  f)riyvvfj,i,  Latin  frango  ; 
this  form,  is  curious,  The  oldest  form  of  the  root  seems 
to  be  BHRAG,  for  the  Gothic  is  brikan,  to  "break:"  then 
this  BH  irregularly  weakened  itself  to  F',  evidenced  by 
Aeolic  fprj^if,  •which  vanished  in  common  Greek :  the 
Latin  form  is  regular''.  But  with  this  exception  it  would 
appear  that  these  losses  of  initial  spirants  were  no  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Greek ;  they  were  rather  due  to  a  tendency 
"which  was  acting  in  Graeco-Italian  times,  and  never  ceased 
in. Latin,  but  which  was  almost  stopped  by  the  Greeks 
when  left  to  themselves.  The  Greeks  have  no  objection 
to  hard  combinations,  like  ctk,  ar,  a-ir,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word;  they  dislike  the  amalgamation  of  different 
consonants  within  a  word. 

In  Latin  the  regular  loss  is  also  of  s  and  v.  No  real 
Latin  word  begins  with  sr,  sn,  or  sm^;  hence  we  have 
(parallel  to  the  Greek  losses  given  above)  riuos  from  SEU, 
nurus,  memor  for  sme-smor,  nix  for  snigh-vis,  neruos,  per- 
haps mi-rus  from  SMi,  &c. ;  there  is  also  no  initial  si,  so  that 
limus  may  be  our  "  slime*."  Corssen"  adds  another  to  the 
possible  etymologies  of  the  much-contested  "Rome,"  by 
deriving  it  from  SRU  (Srouma),  the  "stream-town,"  and 
explains  the  name  by  reference  to  the  insulated  condition 
of  the  old  Roma  quadrata  on  the  Palatine,  before  the 
Tiber  was  kept  within  its  banks.  From  the  same  root  he 
also  very  plausibly  derives  Reate  (Sreu-ate)  in  the  high 
constantly  inundated  valley  first  drained  by  Curius  Den- 
tatus.  Sometimes  s  has  fallen  out  before  /,  as  funda 
( =  crtf)evB6vrj),  fides    (a   string,    Greek    (7<f>iSrj) ,  fallo,   by 

Passing  to  the  moinentary  sounds  we  shall  find  s  lost 
principally  before  t ;  in  torus  (Gk.  >J<nop),  tego  {aTeyco),  te- 

1  This  weakening  occurs  also  in  \/Fay  (Sk.  hhanj) ;  but  in  no  other 
word'. . 

^  Gr.  Et.  No.  656. 

3  Even  some  borrowect  words  lose  it  in  Latin,  as  myrrha  (afiipva.). 

*  Krit.  Beitr.  429 ;  but  see  Gr.  Et.  342. 

s  Krii.  Beitr.  428. 

P.  E.  24 
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metum,  tundo,  torpeo,  turgeo,  and  many  others^  Corssen, 
against  Curtius  and  Max  Mliller,  would  derive  ton-itru 
from  STAN,  found  in  Greek  <jTeva>^.  Sometimes  s  is  lost ' 
before  c,  as  in  caueo  (sKAy),  cutis  by  crKvro<;  and  kvto';,  is 
from  SKU,  whence  comes  also  cauos,  and  perhaps  caelum; 
culter  is  from.  SEAR,  our  "shear;"  casa  maybe  (sc)ad-sa'^ 
for  scad-ta,  the  past  participle  of  SKAD,  "  to  cover,"  San- 
skrit tjchhad.  8  may  have  fallen  out  before  p  in  penuria 
{tnravii)  and  pituita  (TrvTi^oy)  from  /^spu  +  tu,  a  lengthened 
form  of  SPU  (in  spuere),  in  parens,  pannus,  parra,  and  the 
derivatives  of  spal.  Sometimes  st  falls  away  entirely  be- 
fore I,  as  in  lis,  locus  (the  form  stlocus  points  to  stal),  and 
latiis  {stlatus  being  the  past  participle  of  star,  "to  strew," 
and  meaning  that  which  is  strewn,  scattered,  widened). 
Hence  the  distinction  between  nauis  stlata,  a  vessel  built 
broad  for  merchandise,  and  nauis  longa,  the  man-of-war*. 

Fis  lost  in  much  the  same  words  as  in  the  Greek: 
lacer  and  radix  are  given  above;  lupus  may  perhaps  be 
the  Sanskrit  vriha ;  and  ros  ( Tepa-r),  or  epaT))  is  connected 
with  ijvrish.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  lost  v  is  the 
second  letter,  as  in  canis(KVtt)v,  Sanskrit  gvan);  and  v  is 
lost,  though  not  without  leaving  its  trace,  in  a  rather  large 
list  of  Latin  words,  where  original  va  has  passed  into  o : 
such  are  soror  (Sanskrit  svasri),  socer  (original  svakura), 
sonus  (Sanskrit  svana),  sopor  (root  SVAP),  &c.  The  Greek 
is  quite  irregular  in  such  of  these  words  as  it  has  retained, 
eKvp6<;,  virvo'i,  &c. 

Besides  this  somewhat  regular  loss  of  s  and  v  we  find 
sporadic  loss  of  initial  mutes : 

of  C  before  v,  in  uermis,  Sk.  Icrimi,  and  Gothic  vaurm-s "; 
probably  in  uapor  {Kawo';,  the  u  being 
parasitic), 
before  ?,  in-lamentum  {clamor,  &c.),  laus  Qdu). 


I  Corssen,.  f.  STK 
»  Krit.  Beitr.  448. 
K  Id:  2. 


"  See  p.  109, 
*  Id.  462. 


Loss. 

of  G  before  v,  in  uenter  (yacrr^p),  and  uorare^,  uenire 

{ifjgva,  -whence  Greek  ^aiveiv,  Gothic  hvi- 

man^). 
before  n,  in  notiis,  nomen,  narrare,  nitor. 
of  T  before  I,  apparently  in  latum  for  tlatum  {i^toT). 
of  D  before  r,  assumed  by  Corssen'  in  ruere  and  race- 

mus  (Sk.  draksha) ;  but  in  neither  case  is 

the  connection  certain, 
before  v,  in  uiginti  from  dvi:   compare  lis  {duis), 

bellv/m  [duellvm). 
before  y,  in  (D)iouis,  {D)ianus,  {d)ianud. 
of  P  before  I,  in  laetus  for  plaetus  (compare   Sanskrit 

prita),latus  {irKaTo<;),  perhaps  lalix (-ttXh^; 

lauere  (Koveiv)  may  be  from  PLU,  which 

occurs  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  TrXvvew*. 

Connected  with  this  initial  loss  is  the  frequent  mis- 
placement of  consonants  in  groups  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word.  Thus  Kpahia  is  Latin  cord- ;  from  kjhhrah  {(jjpaaaco) 
comes  farcio,  and  many  other  cases  occur  of  a  consonant 
thus  thrown  forward  to  avoid  a  heavy  consonantal  begin- 
ning. In  some,  no  doubt,  it  is  not  quite  certain  how  the 
consonants  were  placed  in  the  radical  form ;  but  the  gene- 
ral tendency  is  unmistakeable. 

I  may  also  mention  here  the  curious  loss  of  c  (k),  not 
in  compounds,  but  standing  alone  at  the  beginning  of 
some  pronominal  words,  as  (c)uhi,  {c)uti,  {c)unde:  the  c  is 
preserved  in  ali-cubi,  aU-{c)unde,  &c.  Other  supposed 
losses,  as  aper  (/raTT/ao?),  amo  (Sk.  ham),  seem  to  be  uncer- 
tain. No  other  consonant  seems  tp  fall  away  similarly ; 
the  reason  here  is  quite  uncertain.  Forms  like  iyeipco  in 
Greek  are  sometimes  explained  as  instances  of  mutilated 
rfeduplication,  i.  e.  'yeyelpco :  this  is  possible ;  perhaps  in  a 
very  few  cases  initial  7  may  have  been  the  continuous 
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1  See  p.  126. 
>^  Id.  U2. 


"  See  Krit.  Beitr.  27—64. 
*■  Krit.  Beitr.  150. 
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gH.  VIII. 


1 


sound  (nearly  y)  which  represents  it  in  modern  Greek ; 
but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  vowel  is  prosthetic. 

Loss  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  rarer.     It  is  hardly 
found  in  Greek.     Schleicher  gives  as  an  example  rerv^- 
(a-)6^,  where  the  accumulation  of  consonants  was  doubtless 
too  much  for  the  Greek  feeling  of  euphony.     Dentals  are 
sometimes  lost  out  of  medial  compounds,  as  in  irda-a,  i.  e. 
■n-avT-ya,  (j)pd{S)ao},  &c.     A  single  consonant,  t,  falls  out 
regularly  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  verbs,  as  (j)epe{T)i,  and  in 
nouns,  as  Kepa(T)-o<!,     Also  v  is  dropped  in  the  termination 
of  a  base,  as  in  iiei^ove<;,  /i.etfoi/9,  and  fiei^ova,  /lei^co.     These 
are  perhaps  further  consequences  of  the  Greek  dislike 
to  momentary  sounds  at  or -near  the  end  of  a  word.     Ori- 
ginal bh  seems  to  have  fallen  out  at  least  in  the  dual  gen. 
and  dat.,  if  we  compare  the  Sanskrit  termination  -bhydm; 
a  slightly  older  form  is  preserved  in  the  Epic  wfiouv,  iro- 
Boiiv,  &c.     It  is  preserved  in  the  plural  in  the  Epic  vav^c, 
&c. :  the  later  dative  is,  doubtless,  a  weakening  of  the  loca- 
tive.    There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  ^  {bh)  has  been 
dropped,  in  oikoi  and  the  like,  as  though  the  original  form 
were  oiko^i  :  the  first  is  a  true  locative,  the  second  an  in- 
strumental case,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  first.     These 
losses  in  terminations  are  highly  irregular,  and  can  give 
no  warrant  for  us  to  expect  similar  losses  in  radical  syl- 
lables; brevity  and  convenience  of  sound   are  especially 
necessary  in  suffixes,  which  are  therefore  more  corrupted 
than  any  other  elements  of  language. 

In  Latin  the  examples  are  tolerably  numerous,  but 
they  are  hard  to  reduce  to  rule.  Schleicher  considers  that 
they  are  the  results  of  assimilation:  the  lost  letter  has 
been  first  assimilated,  and  then  vanished  in  accordance 
with  the  old  Latin  rule  of  not  writing  the  same  letter 
twice^  This  is  a  very  ingenious  theory,  and  may  be  true ;' 
but  it  is  simplest  to  treat  the  results  under  the  general 
head  of  Loss.  I  take  the  examples  from  Schleicher  and 
Corssen.  This  loss  occurs  most  frequently  before  spirants : 
>  Comp.  258.    The  same  rule  exlste  iu  Spanisht 


Loss. 

before  s,  as  di{c)-sco,  mul{g)-si,-spar{g)-siis  (from  sparg- 
tus)^  miles  (for  milit-s),  sua{6)-si;  ce(n)s6r 
and  co(n)sol  (in  old  Latin,  but  the  old 
forms  were  replaced  in  the  laljer  writing') 
so  also  quotie(n)s,  ru{r)siim,  and  many- 
others. 

before  y,  as  ma(g-)ior,  se(d)-iungo,  pe(r)-iero,  tra(ns)-i- 
cio,  &c. 

before  v,  as  bre(gh)-u-is,  le{gK)-u-is,  sua(d)-u-{s,  &c. 

It  is  common  also  before  nasals : 

before,  w,  as  lu(c)-na,  pi{c)-nus,  de(c)-nus,  ua{c)-nus, 
aranea  (apd^vi]),  ce(s)-na,  po(s)no,  ca(s)- 
nus. 

before  wi,  as  ZM(c)-meM,  li{c)-mus,  sti(^g)-mulus,  exa(g)- 
men,  u(g)-mor,  perhaps  fla-(g)men,  re(s)- 
mus,  Ga{s)-mena,  po(s)-moerium. 

It  occurs  before  I  apparently  in  te{x)-la  and  corpu{s)-lentus. 
Loss  is  hardly  found  before  any  momentary  consonant 
except  the  dentals ;  thus 

before  t,  in  passive  participles,  as  tor(c)tus,  ul(c)tus, 
ful(c)tus,  far(c)tus,  sar(c)tus;  in  all  these  the 
group  consists  of  at  least  three  consonants, 
before  d,  the  loss  being  restricted  to  s  (except,  appa- 
rently, pedo,  irepSco),  -as  iu(s)-dex,  i(s)-dem, 
di(s)-duco. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  loss  is* 


1  The  n  is  dropped  not  only  before  s,  but  also  (in  the  prefix  in)  before 
gn ;  so  i(n)gnominia,  i(n)gnorare,  &c.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing n.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  vowel  was  nasalised :  this 
would  account  for  the  grammarian's  rule  that  a  vowel  was  long  before  the 
termination  -gno- :  this  is  sometimes  etymologieally  true  as  in  regnum, 
pvA  not  in  such  a  form  as  hem-gnus  :  now  a  nasal  vowel  can  of  course  be 
t)rolonged.  Traces  of  this  may  be  found  in  later  Latin  BpeUings,  e.g.  in 
lingnifer,  &c. 

A  similar  loss  of  n  before  s  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Northern  lan- 
guages. Thus  we  have  Norse  gds  for  gans  and  our  "goose:"  "dust" 
for  dunst  has  been  already  mentioned  :  also  before  th,  as  in  our  "tooth" 
for  toonth,  original  danta. 
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■iii.   Final 
losi. 


confined  to  the  last  letter  of  the  root  or  prefix.  The  Latin 
tendency  to  weaken  the  end  of  a  word  seems  to  have 
extended  even  to  the  separate  syllables. 

Loss  at  the  end  of  a  word  extends  to  single  consonants, 
as  well  as  to  combinations  of  them.    I  have  already  men- 
tioned Prof.  Benfey's  doctrine  that  the  accent  seems  to  be 
thrown  back  as  soon  as  the  consciousness  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  parts  of  a  word  becomes  obliterated. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  personal  terminations  of  the 
verb  bore  the  stress  as  well  as  the  accent  originally  (as  in 
^r]-fiL),  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  fit,  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  to  be  the  pronoun  "  I,"  which  limited  the  idea 
of  "  speaking,"  to  a  single  person,  the  speaker :  but  when 
this  fact  ceased  to  be  felt,  and  fit  was  no  more  than  a 
grammatical  suffix,  the  two  syllables,  which  formerly  ex- 
isted side  by  side  with  some  sort  of  mutual  independence, 
became  fused  together,  and  the  stress  fell  back,  as  the  ac- 
cent generally  did'.   This  loss  of  emphasis  would  make  the 
last  syllable  comparatively  unimportant,  and  liable  to  pho- 
netic corruption:  and  this  coiTuption  is  found,  apparently, 
in  proportion  to  the  inability  of  a  language  to  accent  the 
last  syllable:  and  therefore  Latin,  which  never  accentuates 
the  last  syllable,  has  suffered  more  on  the  whole  from  loss 
than  Sanskrit  or  Greek :  this  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
shortening  and  loss  of  its  final  vowels,  and  shall  now  see 
again  in  its  consonantal  loss.     The  sounds  thus  lost  will  of 
course  differ  much  for.  different  languages :  one  people  found 
a  final  sound  difficult  which  presented  no  difficulty  to  an- 
other ;  thus  the  Greeks  liked  final  s,  which  the  Italians 
slurred  over,  weakened,  and  finally  lost.   But  the  principle 
is  the  same  for  all  languages :  final  unemphatic  syllables 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  or  drop  their  difficult  sounds. 

1  In  ttose  words  where  the  final  syllable  is  weakened,  yet  the  accentual 
mark  remains  on  the  weakened  syllable,  such  as  (p^/d,  riSels  for  rifleirs, 
&e.,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  force-accent,  or  stress,  wasi 
taken  oS  the  last  syllable,  while  the  pitch-accent  (denoted  by  the  mark) 
remained.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  the  two;  see  page  213,  and  com;pare  page  321. 


Loss. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  final  syllable  in  Greek  seems 
to  have  suffered  more  than  in  Latin.  It  is  more  monpto- 
nous,  a  great  sign  of  weakness  in  language.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Greeks  allowed  no  consonant  to  end  a  word 
but  the  light  sounding  v  (into  which  the  common  Graeco- 
Italian  m  of  verbal  and  nominal  suffixes  was  therefore 
changed),  cr,  and  rarely  p :  so  final  consonants  were  either 
dropped  altogether,  crc3/ia(T),  6^w(t),  Sanskrit  abhiHt;  eBei- 
^a,  Sanskrit  adiksham ;  TraTepa,  (patrem) ;  or  softened, 
as  dentals  into  cr:  e.g.  repav,  nrpo^,  S69,  TeTt/^09 ;  or  [i 
into  V,  as  fiovaav,  ervTrrov^.  Latin,  on  the  contrary, 
allows  considerable  variety  of  final  consonants.  But  there 
is  no  monotony  in  the  final  vowels  of  the  Greek,  whereas, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Latin  a  final  vowel  tends  to  sink  to  e. 
The  vivid  life  of  the  Greek  vowels  overpowered  the  final 
consonant  or  consonants,  and  reduced  them  to  absolute 
uniformity,  or  completely  extinguished  them.  The  power 
of  the  vowel  over  the  consonant  in  Greek,  which  is  seen 
hete,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  power  of  the  consonant 
in  Latin  to  assimilate  the  vowel":  nothing  could  better 
shew  the  difference  in  the  genius  of  the  languages. 

When  a  group  of  consonants  ended  a  word,  they  were 
sometimes  all  dropped,  as  in  yd\a{KT),  dva  vocative  of 
dvaKT,  generally  the  last  was  retained,  Tidek  {TiOevTi), 
akr^Orl's  (dXij^eo-+?) ,  with  compensatory  lengthening  of  the 
vowel,  the  vowel-sound  being  naturally  prolonged  to  fill 
up  the  gap  of  the  missing  consonant.  Sometimes  how- 
ever the  first  consonant  was  kept  with  the  same  lengthen- 
ing of  the  vowel,  probably  from  analogy,  as  Xerjav  {\e- 
yovT'i),  "KOifJLrtv  {■rroifj.iv's)  ;  I  infer  that  the  first  method 
is  the  older,  from  the  probability  of  forms  like  StSous 
(StSoW?)  being  older  than  Xiyiup  {\eypvT<!) :  but  how  the 
change  arose  I  cannot  say, 

The  effects  of  this  frequent  loss  of  dentals  and  spirants 
on  the   Greek  vocalism   have  been  already  mentioned 
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s  See  pp.  299—307. 
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under  the  head  of  the  Greek  diphthongs.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Greek  consonantal 
system'.  The  loss  of  the  spirants  themselves  was  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  Substitution. 

A  curious  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the  subject 
is  the  V  ifpeXKvaTiKov.  '  This  is  in  its  origin  no  mere 
poetic  license,  though  it  may  have  been  afterwards  metri- 
cally useful.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  a  sort 
of  "  aftef-sound,"  resembling  the  Sanskrit  Anusv^ra,  a 
feeble  echo  supplying  the  place  of  a  lost  consonant,  pro- 
bably resembling  the  sound  of  the  French  nasal  after  a 
vowel,  rather  than  the  clear  dental  nasal.  Thus  Xiyofie^, 
which  is  still  found  in  Doric,  was  doubtless  the  old  Greek 
form,  parallel  to  legimus :  then  the  5  fell  away,  and  left 
\eyo/j.e'.  the  final  syllable  was  then  thickened  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  so  became  finally  Xeyofiev;  where  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  v  is  a  substitute  for  a",  but,  as  I 
said,  a  new  "  after-sound,"  produced  after  a  weak  termi- 
nation: which  could  afterwards,  when  convenient,  be 
sounded  in  places  where  no  consonant  had  been  lost, 
as  Xiyovaiv,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  strong  nasal- 
izing propensity  of  the  Greeks'.  Schleicher  {ib.)  points 
out  that  the  loss  of  final  9,  though  rare  in  Greek,  is 
paralleled  by  o&t<b(s),  &c. 

In  Latin — at  least  as  we  know  it  through  the  Roman 
writers — there  was  no  such  dislike  to  the  accumulation 
of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  as  we  have  seen  in 
Greek.  Any  number  of  consonants  which  could  be  pro- 
nounced was  allowed.     Thus — to  borrow  examples  from 

1  In  Norse  the  defect  is  of  th6  gutturals.  "  Even  in  ■writing  the  coli- 
traotion  ia  not  marked  [e.g.  ^o=cU)ch  though  :  {Sjo= thigh :  mi[=might 
(verb)],  the  change  having  taken  place  long  before  writing  began :  where- 
as in  English,  although  the  same  phonetic  change  has  taken  place,  the 
old  Saxon  spelling  is  still  kept,  because  the  change  is  ,of  much  later  date, 
[15  cent.  ?]  when  the  old  sound  was  fixed  in  writing."  Cleasby,  Icel. 
Diet.  p.  XXX.  , 

•2  See  Schleicher,  Comp.  238. 

'  Of.  Quintilian,  xii.  10.  31 :  Graeci  n  litteram  "iuoundam  et  in  fine 
praecipue  ^uasi  tinnienteju  pomint." 


Loss. 

Schleicher' — we  have  ferwnt,  hunc,  hiemps,  urbs,  &c. ;  all 
'of  which  are  impossible  to  the  Greek  ear.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions seem  to  be  these:  that  no  double  consonant  is 
permissible,  e.g.  we  have  os  and  fel,  but  the  genitives 
ossis  and  fellis:  and  that  no  two  mutes  are  allowed:  thus 
we  have  lacif),  compare  jaXa{KT),  (fee." 

But  in  the  older  Latin — the  spoken  Latin  of  which 
Plautus  is  the  written  representative — which,  as  we  have 
so  often  seen,  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  people, 
even  when  Virgil  and  Horace  were  delighting  the  literary 
circles  of  Rome  with  verses  which  must  have  been  read 
in  a  manner  widely  different  from  the  pronunciation  of 
common  life :  in  this  Latin  final  consonants  were  regularly 
dropped :  they  were  often  actually  omitted  upon  inscrip- 
tions, not  merely  ceased  to  be  audibly  pronounced  as  in 
the  Romance  languages,  where  they  have  been  fixed  by 
literature  even  when  unheard  in  conversation.  The  con- 
sonants which  most  frequently  fell  away  in  this  manner 
are  the  most  common  final  letters  s,  m,  and  t.  For  the 
loss  of  these  Schleicher  gives  the  following  examples. 

Final  s  is  dropped  upon  inscriptions  in  nominative 
cases,  like  Tetio{s),  Furio{s),  Gornelio{s).  In  the  older 
inscriptions,  those  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  it  is  much 
less  often  written  than  dropped':  though  when  the  o  in 
these  nominatives  was  weakened  to  u,  the  s  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  retained.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
s  even  preceded  by  u  was  often  lost  on  inscriptions :  and 
a  few  centuries  later,  s  had  vanished  from  every  case  as 
"well  as  from  the  nominative.  In  written  Latin  of  the 
-classical  age,  as  we  know,  the  s  was  generally  kept.  Still 
even  here  there  are  plenty  of  instances  where  its  loss  in 
writing  shews  how  little  it  was  commonly  heard.  Such 
are  forms  like  amabare  by  the  side  of  amabaris,  and 
similar  losses  in  other  tenses :  forms  also  like  jnage  and 
pote  for  magis  and  potis.  And  it  was  regularly  dropped 
in  other  forms,  only  a  few  traces  surviving  in  Plautus ;  or 
1  Comp.  270.  0  lb.  271.  a  Corssen,  i.  286. 
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in  words,  which  from  sorae  old  associatioa  retained  their 
archaic  form.  Thus  s  was  regularly  dropped  in  the  nomi- 
native plural  of  the  o-declension.  Yet  we  find  hisce 
homines  in  Plautus\  magistreis,  publiceis.  &c.  on  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  genitive  of  the  a-declension  we  have  fami- 
liae,  yet  sometimes  the  older  familid{i)s.  And  lastly, 
through  previous  loss  of  the  vowel  of  the  termination,  we 
have  pueros,  puers,  puer. 

For  the  omission  of  final  m  on  inscriptions  we  need 
not  go  farther  than  the  often-quoted  epitaph  of  Scipio, 
the  consul  of  A.u.  c.  495.  This  begins,  as  given  by 
Mommsen  in  the  Corpus, 

Hono  oino  ploirume  eosentiont  B[omam] 

Duonoro  optumo  fuise  nii'O  [iiiroro — e  conj.  Bitschl.'\ 

Luciom  Scipione,  &c. 

Here  the  m  is  omitted  five  times,  and  written  once : 
whether  written  or  omitted  the  scanning  seems  to  be 
the  same.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  heard, 
but  continued  in  an  irregular  fashion  to  be  written  to 
prevent  confusion  of  cases,  &c.,  the  reason  why  it  was 
kept  in  later  Latin.  That  it  waS  hardly  heard  is  shewn 
by  its  elision  in  the  Augustan  poets,  but  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  dumb  is  indicated  by  its  occurring  not  elided  in 
Lucretius^,  though  it  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  could  meet  the  initial  of  the  following  word 
without  coalescing. 

Final  t,  as  Schleicher  points  out,  seems  to  have  had 
the  sound  of  weak  d.  As  such  it  was  sometimes  written 
in  the  ablative  case:  as  Gnaiuod,  sometimes  dropped 
altogether  in  the  same  line',  as  patre{d).  Haut  is  some- 
times haud,  sometimes  hau*.  The  late  Latin  shews  the  t 
written  in  personal  terminations,  as  uehit:   but  the  old 

1  Trin.  877,  and  Brix's  note. 

"  At  least  in  monosyllables ;  see  iii.  1082,  and  Munro's  note  on. 
II.  404 :  see,  on  this  question,  A.  J.  Ellis,  Quantitative  Pronunciation  of 
Latin,  pp.  43 — 73. 

'  Epitaph  of  Scipio. 

*  Cf .  loss  in  Icelandic  of  the  final  t  in  the  negative  suffix  -at,  e.  g, 
altalat  and  akala,  Cleasby,  p.  zzvi. 
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Latin  often  omitted  it,  as  in  dede  for  dedit,  dedro  for 
ded(e)ront;  compare  the  classical  dederunt  and  dedere. 
This  loss  -was  universal  in  Umbrian;  as  it  was  in  the 
late  Latin  and  the  derived  modern  Italian.  Indeed  the 
loss  of  final  consonants  is  felt  much  more  in  Umbrian 
than  in  Latin,  but  not  in  Oscan.  Schleicher  suggests 
reasonably  enough  that  at  the  time  from  which  our 
inscriptions  date,  a  common  form  had  established  itself 
among  the  wide-spread  Sabellian  tribes,  which  became 
the  literary  dialect,  and  therefore  ceased  to  vary  further. 

III.    Assimilation. 

1.     The  Greek  Aspirates. 

I  have  already,  in  the  account  of  the  Latin  aspirates, 
given  the  reason  why  I  believe  the  Greek  aspirates  to  be 
the  result  of  assimilation.  The  change  of  the  original 
breath  to  the  spiritus  asper  seems  to  me  to  explain 
the  changes  of  these  letters  in  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
whilst  I  know  no  other  that  does.  The  original  pronun- 
ciation of  the  soft  letter,  followed  by  a  breath,  possible 
to  the  original  people,  possible  to  the  Hindu,  and  to  his 
descendants  \  was  impossible  to  the  nations  of  the  West, 
who  therefore  changed  the  breath  to  the  more  familiar 
and  very  slightly'  different  spiritus  asper.  Even  in  San- 
skrit this  occasionally  took  place;  e.g.  in  hita  for  dhita, 
the  past  participle  of  tjdha,  and  the  root  han  for  ijghan; 
in  these  the  breath  has  become  the  rough  breathing,  and 
expelled  the  d  and  g.  In  Latin  we  have  seen  that  some- 
times one  member  of  the  new  compound  was  left,  some- 
times the  other.  The  Greek  followed  its  usual  course. 
Instead  of  ejecting  one  of  the  sounds — ^a  process,  as  we 
have  seen,  rare  in  Greek — it  allowed  the  second  to  assimi- 

1  Thus  Prof.  Arendt  (Kuhn  and  Sohleioher's  Beitrdge,  ii.  289)  declares 
that  he  has  heard  a  Mohammedan,  whose  mother  speech  was  Urdfi,  pro- 
nounce these  sounds  countless  times  without  the  slightest  insertion  of 
a  vowel  between  the  soft  explosive  sound  and  the  ft,  and  without  the  soft 
being  changed  into  the  corresponding  hard. 
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shews  the  difference  of  sound  between  /  and  <^ ;  in  the 
Greek  dissimilation  was  necessary  to  avoid  cacophony. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  two  consecutive 
labial  spirants  would  probably  have  been  equally  offensive 
to  the  Greeks.  Curtiiis'  second  argument  is  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  sounds  by  foreigners,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  Aristophanes ;  e.g.  opviro  irebpaSiSeofii,  in  the 
Birds  (1679),  or  the  speech  of  the  Scythian  in  the  Thesmo- 
phoriasusae: 

Trip  eyai  '^evtyici,  iropiJ,6<;,  "va  "jrvKd^i  <toi. 

These  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  at  least  they  shew  that 
6  and  ^  imperfectly  pronounced  were  more  like  t  and  tt 
than  ill  and/  But  the  most  convincing  argument  is  cer- 
tainly that  drawn  from  Latin  transliteration,  at  the  time 
when  they  expressed  the  borrowed  Greek  words  as  well 
as  they  could  with  their  own  alphabet.  If  %  had  been  a 
guttural  spirant,  surely  the  Latins  would  have  denoted  it 
by  their  h,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  still  a  guttural 
character.  Yet  we  find  on  inscriptions  BacanaV,  Antioco^, 
and  njany  others.  Similarly  we  find  p  in  the  place  of  <^, 
not  /.  It  is  true  that  /  probably  differed  from  <j>  in 
being  a  labio-dental,  whereas  ^  was  a  pure  labial ;  it  may 
therefore  be  argued  that  f  was  ill-suited  to  express  <f> : 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  occurrence  of  e/j,<f3aiveiV'  and 
imponere,  beside  inferre,  where  /  does  not  change  n  to  m,- 
is  a  further  argument.  But  I  quite  allow  that  /  was  a 
more  dental  sound  than  ^ ;  for  this  reason  the  dental  nasal 
suffered  no  change :  and  at  the  very  least,  if  (f>  had  been 
a  spirant,  /  was  a  nearer  sound  than  p :  but  we  have 
Pilipus^,  triumpe,  thrice  repeated  in  the  old  Carmen 
Arvale^  Trupo'  {Trypko),  &c.  Again,  the  aspirate  cha-. 
racter  of  (J),  as  distinguished  from  /,  is  borne  out  by  Quin- 
tilian's  story  of  Cicero  and  the  witness  for  Fundanius :  he 
has  been  speaking  of  the  use  of/ instead  of  h  (in  words  like 


1  Corpus,  n.  196. 
*  Jd.  a.  28. 


»  Id.  n.  35. 
B  Id.  a.  1109.. 


»  Id.  n.  354. 
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fordeum)  by  previous  generations,  who  used  /  "pro  aspi- 
ratione  [i.e.  K\  velut  simili  littera:  nam  contra  Graeci 
aspirare  solent,  ut  pro  Fundanio  Cicero  testem  qui  pri- 
mam  eius  litteram  dicere  non  possit,  irridet'."  This  can 
only  mean  that  the  witness  said  P'hwndanius ;  for  it  will 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  he  said  Hundanius  :  but  that 
he  used  an  h  is  expressly  stated  by  Quintilian.  The  Latin 
has  lost  the  dental  spirant ;  therefore  no  certain  inference 
can  be  drawn  respecting  6 :  but,  at  all  events,  it  always 
appeared  as  t  (as  in  Corintus^  and  Cartago),  not  as  f,  the 
spirant  which  stands  for  th  in  Latin.  These  arguments 
from  transliteration  seem  to  me  strong:  the  Latins  in 
alt  least  two  cases  possessed  the  spirants  which  would 
have  represented  the  supposed  Greek  spirants  at  least 
more  closely  than  the  hards;  and  did  not  employ  them. 
Again,  when  they  finally  chose  to  express  %,  6,  and  cj}  by 
ch,  th,  and  p7i,  they  must  surely  have  intended  to  express 
thereby  a  real  irpoaOr^Kr)  irvevfiaro';,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  attributes  to  the  Greek  sound.  What  else 
could  Catullus  mean  to  express  by  his  form  Chommoda, 
when  he  was  ridiculing  a  man  who  called  insidias — hin- 
sidias,  i.  e.  put  in  an  k  in  wrong  places?  Next,  the  modem 
Greek  in  certain  cases  represents  the  old  aspirates  by 
hards,  not,  as  commonly,  by  spirants;  e.g.  e«<u  for  ey^oj, 
reKVLrr]';.  Now  it  is  conceivable  that  original  aspirates 
should  produce  sometimes  spirants,  sometimes  hards ;  but 
difficult  to  conceive  that  original  spirants  should  turn 
back  to  hards.  Then  too  /  as  a  very  strong  spirant  (inter 
discrimina  dentium  efflcmda)  was  able  to  represent  not 
only  the  dental  but  even  the  guttural  spirant'  in  Latin. 
If  then  it  could  represent  all  spirants  in  Latin,  why  should 
it  not  have  represented  all  three,  x>  ^>  ^>  if  t^^J  were 
spirants?  Surely  a  superficial  observer  would  have 
thought  f  at  least  as  like  to  a  spirant  ■x,  as  c,  which  he 
actually  used.    Lastly,  it  may  be  maintained   (though 


1  I.  iv.  14. 


2  Corpus,  n.  541. 


>  Just  as  -with  us  it  represents  the  guttural  ia.  laugh,  &e.,  Eoby,  p.  23. 
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reasons  drawn  from  names  are  apt  to  be  deceptive),  that 
the  term  ^jriXov  applied  to  tt,  t,  k,  expresses  most  natur^iUy 
a  sound  "unaccompanied"  by  a  breath,  as  distinguished 
from  <p,  6,  and  jj;:  the  Latin  tenuis  is  a  bad  translation 
of  the  word.  These  arguments  (principally  of  Curtius), 
which  I  have  here  given  very  briefly,  seem  to  me  as 
satisfactory  as  the  case  will  allow  of.  My  conclusion  is 
that  ;]^,  6,  and  ^  were  genuine  hard  aspirates  at  the  prime 
of  Greek  literature,  and  that  they  were  formed  from  the 
soft  aspirates  of  the  original  speech  by  the  assimilating 
influence  of  the  spiritus  asper,  into  which  the  original 
breathing  passed'.  ' 

There  is  little  variation  in  the  regular  use  of  the) 
aspirates.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  loss  of  the  breath, 
which,  though  not  universal,  is  sufficiently  common  to  be, 
a  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  dialect  though  found  in  the 
others  also.  The  change  of  6  into  o-  in  Laconian  is  also 
extensive :  it  is  found  on  numerous  inscriptions  and  in 
Alcman  and  the  plays  of  Aristophanes.  The  same  change 
has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Boeotian  on  the 
authority  of  the  MS.  of  Aristophanes  only.  The  6  must 
have  first  passed  into  the  imperfect  th  already  mentioned  yr 
which  closely  resembles  s.  All  other  variations  are  spo- 
radic: as  the  change  oi  d  to  (p  in  Lesbian,  e.g.  (jjijp,  ^ijpwv; ' 

1  Mr  Fennell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Pbilologioal 
Society,  raaintained  that  these  sounds  were  spirants  in  classical  Greek. 
Many  of  his  arguments  seem  to  me  to  have  weight,  and  they  are 
touched  ut)on  in  the  text  above.  On  the  question  of  transliteration  he 
says  :  "  Until  the  Romans  became  accurate,  p  was  used  for  ip,  as  being 
more  aldn  to  it  in  sound  than  /.  Similarly  c  was  used  for  x  rather 
than  h,  which,  though  etymologically  representing  x>  must  have  partly 
lost  its  guttural  character,  for  it  also  etymologically  represents  /.  That 
to  a  superficial  observer  (a  Boman)  the  Latin  c  should  appear  more  like 
a  spirant  x  tban  did  the  Latin  ft,  is  not  to  bo  arbitrarily  denied.  That  to 
a  careful  (Roman)  observer  the  Latin  ft  might  seem  inadequate  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  a  spirant  %,  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  improbable." 
Mr  Fennell  thinks  that  when  the  Romans  wished  to  have  a  diacritical 
symbol  to  represent  0,  without  using  a  symbol  foreign  to  their  alphabet, 
any  educated  Greek  might  have  recommended  jpft  because  of  the  use  of  , 
this  compound  on  old  inscriptions!  All  this  appears  to  me  quite  pos- 
sible :  but  I  stiU  think  that  the  balance  of  probabilities  leans  towards  the 
account  given  in  the  text. 
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it  is  likely  that  0  here  was  labio-dental :  the  Boeotian 
takes  6  instead  of  r  with  some  regularity  in  the  3rd  person 
plural,  as  extovdi,  for  ep^wj/rt;  this  dialect  is  throughout 
averse  to  assibilation.  In  Doric  the  breath  is  lost  in  a 
very  few  words ' :  it  is  added  to  original  hard  letters  in 
about  as  many  more.  The  change  of  original  gh  to  6  is 
certain  in  dep/i6<;,  but  in  no  other  word. 

2.     General  rules  of  Assimilation  in  Greele. 

Most  of  the  changes  of  which  I  have  here  to  speak  are 
familiar  from  the  Greek  grammar.  I  wish  to  arrange 
them  together  as  results  of  a  common  tendency.  In  most 
of  them  we  shall  find  that  a  dental  or  a  spirant  is  con- 
cerned, either  as  the  active  cause  of  the  assimilation,  the 
assimilating  letter,  or  the  sound  assimilated.  It  is  this 
tendency  to  assimilation  which  has  produced  the  largest 
amount  of  change  in  Greek  words ;  one  consonant  takes 
the  place  of  another,  even  a  consonant  foreign  to  the 
original  system  is  introduced.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  how 
even  here,  in  consonantal  combinations,  where  the  Greek 
seems  to  have  changed  so  much  more  than  the  Latin,  the 
Greek  in  reality  has  not  lost  so  much ;  it  has  not  lost 
any  sound  without  some  equivalent;  whereas  we  saw  that 
the  Latin  constantly  allowed  a  consonant  to  drop  with- 
out leaving  any  trace  whatever.  The  Greek  is  also  the 
gainer  in  softness  of  sound. 

We  may  consider  Greek  assimilation  under  two  main 
heads — as  complete  and  incomplete.  In  the  first  case 
either  one  sound  passes  into  the  other,  or  the  two  pass 
into  some  third  sound,  denoted  either  by  one  symbol,  as  f, 
or  by  two,  as  acr,  tt.  In  the  second,  one  sound  simply 
becomes  more  like  the  other.  Under  the  first  head  we 
may  distinguish  the  following  cases. 

(i)     Where  the  first  sound  is  assimilated  to  the  second. 

Such  cases  are  ^aevvo'i  for  (paea-vo-'s,  a  form  which  is 
1  Alirens  11.  18—84. 
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regular  in  the  Aeolic\  but  occurs  also  in  Tragedy.  The 
Attic  poets  may  possibly  have  borrowed  this  and  similar 
forms  from  the  Aeolic  dialect.  But  they  certainly  could 
not  have  done  so  if  the  process  had  not  been  one  familiar 
to  the  feeling  of  the  Athenian  language.  It  is  shewn 
indeed  in  forms  like  evvvfii  for  ?ea-vv/j,i,  which  are  uni- 
versal throughout  Hellas.  Schleicher  assigns  to  this  prin- 
ciple the  double  p  in  •n-epippvTO';,  apprjKTO';,  &c.  for  irepL- 
crpvTO'i,  a-f prjK-To<;,  which  is  not  improbable^  Cases  like 
avX-Xeyo),  a-vp-pico,  iroara-L  for  ttoS-o-i  (here  the  later  Greek 
dropped  one  o-),  are  familiar  to  all.  ovr-yoa  passed  into 
oyti/ia  in  aU  Greek  except  Aeolic.  But  no  doubt  this  result 
was  much  commonest  in  the  Aeolic :  in  Lesbian,  as  e/ifii 
for  ea-fii,  afifiev  (also  Doric)  for  d-(Tfj,e^,  efji/ia  for  fea-fji,a; 
and  in  Boeotian  ittq)  for  tffTco  (as  Ar.  Ach.  911),  erraffav 
for  earatxav.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Lesbian  assimi- 
lates liquids  and  nasals  chiefly ;  the  Boeotian,  dentals. 

(ii)  Where  the  second  sound  is  assimilated  to  the  first. 

Here  again  the  change  is  chiefly  Aeolic.  Thus  we 
have  in  Lesbian  Krevva,  Kpivvco,  'ireppo')(o'i,  Kevvo'i  (for  Kev- 
yo-<;),  Mt\XaTo?',  i^oWoixav*:  we  have  oirira^  instead  of 
ofjufxa,  and  oaixofiai,  for  oir-TOfiai :  see  however  the  end  of 
the  next  case". 

The  forms  ecraoiMai,  oTri<;,  oTviroTo'  are  of  course  not 
Aeolic  only  (as  far  as  the  reduplication  of  the  consonant 
goes),  but  also  Ionic.  I  may  add  with  respect  to  the  last 
that  the  tttt  is  only  found  in  pronominal  words,  in  which 
the  first  TT  is  not  original :  the .  old  form  of  'rco-ra  (whence 
o-TTOTe)  was  Ko-ra,  then  a  parasitic  w  sprang  up  after  k, 
and  produced  in  turn  d-zcFora,  o-TrYora,  and  o-iriroTa.  But 
I '  do  not  think  that  irir  is  found  in  any  case  where  tt  is 
radicaF.     The  forms  eo-reXXo,  &c.  fov '  iareX-aa,  Tsaaape^ 

1  E.g.  Sappho;  iii.  2.        "  Comp.  227.  =  Theok.  xxyiii.  21. 

^  Id.  I.  15.  5  Sappho,  ii.  11. 

8  For  more  examples  (all  of  the  same  kind)  see'Ahrens,  Gr.  Dial.  i. 
49—69. 

*■  Sappho,  II.  2;  in.  3. 

8  Oonsec[uently  we  must  reject  the  emendation  utt'  airiroKa  in  Theok. 
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for  rerfape^,  ttoXXcJ?  for  ttoX-Fo-s  (whence  the  other  form 
7ro\i;(o)?),  oXKvfii  for  o\vv/u,  -irriaaoa  for  irTca-ya),  are  of 
course  Attic  \ 

(iii)  Where  the  two  sounds  pass  into  a  third  (doubled) 
sound. 

Here  we  have  the  numerous  and  important  cases  where 
we  find  ffo-  (tt)  produced  by  the  combination  of  y  with 
a  mute.  If  we  begin  with  the  dentals  where  the  nature 
of  the  change  is  most  obvious,  we  find  ry  passing  into  aa 
(tt)  in  Kpeaaav  for  Kper-yasv  (jcpaT-o^,  &c.),  Xiaaofiai  for 
XiT-yo-jxai,  {XvT-rj,  &c.),  and  similarly  6y  becomes  era-  (tt) 
in  Kopvddw  ioT  Kopvd-yco,  in  fiea-cro^  for  fied-yo-^.  In  all 
these  and  similar  cases  we  find  both  the  aa-  and  tt  forms. 
What  is  the  history  of  these  two  forms  ?  Which  is  the 
older  of  the  two  ?  Or  is  there  some  intermediate  step 
through  which  they  both  come,  but  neither  of  them  is 
derived  from  the  other  ? 

Pott  holds  TT  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  case  of  the  verbs; 
where  he  thinks  that  to  is  the  suffix,  not  yo.  Thus  he 
would  make  the  order,  irpaK-To-,  irpoTTO),  irpdaa-w,  by 
regular  weakenings.  This  however  leaves  the  compara- 
tives still  unexplained.  And  further,  the  Doric,  which 
elsewhere  does  not  weaken  t  to  <r,  has  yet  irpdacrco,  6a- 
\acra-a,  (S;c. ;  so  that  these  forms  would  be  unexplained. 
The  first  appearance  of  tt  is  in  the  Attic,  and  in  Boeotian 
(which  also  shews  88).  In  the  Tempora  und  Modi  Curtius 
seemed  to  explain  the  phenomenon  as  a  Boeotism  which 
had  crept  into  Attica,  in  the  first  instance  in  order  to 
avoid  assibilation  in  words  like  atpdacra),  and  then  passed 

XXVII.  4, 

Sttttw  'Kirpidos  Xpov  KaXd/iu  xXS/ioc  fivawdKuf, 
where  the  last  -word  is  corrupt.  I  like  Airens'  emendation  KoXd/jufi... 
iiraffaaKtf  best  of  any  that  have  been  offered.  Mr  Snow  however  in  his 
recent  edition  of  Theokritus  has  carried  out  very  ingeniously  Meineke's 
suggestion,  that  some  proper  name  has  been  lost  in  the  MS.  word,  by 
producing  from  Strabo  the  name  "A/47reXos  for  »■  promontory  of  Samos. 
Still  iiraffirdXqi  is  nearer  to  the  MS.,  and  so  unusual  a  word  was  more 
likely  to  be  corrupted  than  the  common  'A/XTreXos. 

1  Further  examples  are  given  by  Schleicher,  Convp,  228.  Each  one 
that  I  have  given  is  typical  of  a  considerable  class, 
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over  the  whole  language.     This  explanation,  improbable 
on  many  grounds,  he  has  since,  I  think,  dropped. 

Two  other  explanations  seem  to  be  possible.  The  first 
is  that  TT  was  produced  from  ry,  as  Xirro/j,ai,  TeTTape<;: 
but  that  the  y  could  also  assibilate  the  t  (just  as  t  or  u 
could,  as  we  shall  shortly  see) ;  and  thus  came  also  Xia-yo- 
/jiai  and  Xurcrofiai,  like  ecraofiai  for  ea-yo-fiai.  This  seems 
exceedingly  natural  and  probable:  we  have  the  analogy 
of  the  English  assibilation  of  ti,  e.g.  in  nation,  to  help  us, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  era  may  have  been  sounded  as  sh ; 
which  seems  also  more  likely  on  physiological  grounds, 
if  we  remember  that  the  sound  is  a  compromise  between 
t  and  y :  the  change  too  in  common  use  from  Trpdacra)  to 
■KpcLTTco  would  be  less  violent.  But  we  are  met  again  by 
the  fact  that  the  Dorians  have  the  double  cr,  and  yet  do 
uot  exhibit  a-i  for  rt,  the  analogy  on  which  this  reasoning 
rests.  Consequently  we  seem  to  be  driven  to  the  second 
explanation,  to  which  Curtius  and  Schleicher  incline'; 
namely,  that  from  the  influence  of  the  preceding  dental, 
y  weakened  itself  into  the  soft  sibilant  z.  Thus  Xir-yo- 
/x.aL  became  Xir-zo-fiai,  and  since  this  union  of  a  hard  and 
soft  letter  could  not  be  permanent,  XiTZop-ai  became  either 
by  case  (ii)  XtTTOfiai,  or  by  case  (i)  Xiaaofiai :  where  how- 
ever it  is  possible  that  the  t  sound  was  still  heard  though 
not  written  :  the  combination  ts  would  be  a  proper  coun- 
terpart to  the  sound  of  f  (to  be  mentioned  below) ;  and 
would  also,  still  better  than  the  sh  suggested  above,  serve 
to  bridge  over  the  transition  from  a-cr  to  tt  in  Attic ;  par- 
ticularly if  we  assume  that  the  s  after  the  t  passed,  as  is 
natural  physiologically,  into  sh:  so  that  the  whole  scale 
should  be,  ty,  tz,  ts,  tsh,  tt.  This  second  explanation  ap- 
plies to  final  VT,  followed  by  y,  as  "xapievT-ya,  whence 
•XcipUaa-a,  -iraa-a  for  iravr-ya,  &c.  In  favour  of  this  view 
is  the  fact  that  the  Boeotians  in  other  cases  hardened  a 
to  T,  as  tTTM,  &c.  mentioned  above.  These  words  are  not 
explained  by  the  first  hypothesis.  It  must  however  be 
1  See  also  Corssen,  Krit.  Beitr.  468. 
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borue  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  ry  should  have 
had  the  same  history  in  the  different  dialects:  it  may 
have  travelled  by  one  road  in  the  Attic,  by  the  second  in 
the  Doric  and  Boeotian. 

The  two  explanations  will  be  best  seen  thus,  side  by 
side: 


(1) 


cry 


(2) 

TV 


rz 


Next  there  are  numerous  words  in  which  era-  (tt) 
arises  from  a  guttural  with  y  as  well  as  from  a  denta^. 
Thus  Ky  becomes  era  in  Tm^aa-co  (>J'7rraK),  in  ija-accv  (su- 
perlative fiKKJTa) ;  there  is  a  large  list  of  such  verbs  and 
comparative  adjectives,  which  does  not  need  to  be  gone 
through  :  'xy  is  also  crcr  in  ^r^trato  (noun  ^rj^-i)  and  eXda- 
amv  from  iXa-x^ixs.  In  these  no  doubt  the  guttural  was 
turned  first  of  all  into  a  dental  by  the  y ;  which  dental 
then  in  its  turn  assibilated  the  y,  just  as  it  did  above. 
The  change  from  ^K-yav  to  riT-yccv  is  just  parallel  to  that 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  the  Latin;  by  which  e.g. 
con-dic-io  passed  into  conditio,  because  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  sound. 

This  result  aa-  (jt)  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  hard  gutturals  and  dentals  with  y.  This 
is  worth  observing,  because  in  several  cases  it  might  seem 
as  though  the  a-a-  was  formed  from  jy  or  By ;  e.g.  irpaaaco, 
trXrjo-frw,  ^paacrav,  &c.  But  of  these,  the  verbs  are  really 
derived  from  an  older  form,  which  contains  the  hard  letter. 
Thus  the  sJirpaK  seems  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Lith. 
perk-u  and  the  a'n-a^  'keyofievov,  TTjOoe/co?  *.  Similarly  -irXaK 
is  the  root  of  vXa^  and  vrXa/coi!?,  as  well  as  the  Lith.  plaku, 
"I  striked"  Lastly,  /Spdcrcrwv  is  probably  the  comparative 
1  Gr.  Et.  624.  "  Id.  No.  367. 
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of  /3paxv<;,  not  of  ^paSv<;,  to  which  it  is  commonly  as- 
signed \  Other  apparent  exceptions  admit  of  similar  ex- 
planations. 

I  have  said  that  acr  results  only  from  Ky  (xV)  °^  "^V 
{6y).  This  statement  is  not  disproved  by  the  forms  TreWw, 
iviacxw,  and  some  others.  The  first,  irecrau),  undoubtedly 
seems  to  be  from  ireiv  in  irerroiv,  &c.  But  an  older  form 
is  iraK ;  and  a  still  older  (as  far  as  regards  the  consonants) 
is  found  in  the  Latin  ijcoc.  Similarly  eviacra  seems  to 
belong  to  the  Homeric  evi-irrj,  rivitraire,  &c. ;  yet  the  simpler 
form  is  \/ik,  found  in  Latin  in  the  past  participle  ic-tus ; 
so  that  eVtTTj;  is  a  "  word  thrown,"  like  'ilafj,^o<;,  where 
Idir-Tco  is  equally  paralleled  by  the  older  Latin  form  iac-io. 
Similarly  oiraa  is  not  from  Fett  but  the  older  t/vak ;  and 
oacre,  "  the  eyes,"  is  from  ijok,  found  in  the  okko<s  of  Hesy- 
chius  and  the  Latin  oculus. 

(iv)  Where  the  two  sounds  coalesce  into  one  single 
letter. 

This  happens  when  y  is  preceded  by  the  soft  moment- 
ary sounds,  8  and  7.  Thus  Sy  =  ^  in  e^ofiai,  from  >^/sed,  in 
o'^ft)  from  tjod,  &c.,  in  jpam-e^a  from  {Te)Tpa-'7reS-ya,  in  Zev<s 
from  Ayev;  (Sanskrit  DyAus).  These  examples,  with 
others,  are  given  by  Schleicher^ :  they  are  so  numerous 
that  any  one  may  supply  them  for  himself.  They  shew 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  f,  a  compound  letter,  denoting 
first  hy,  then  hz.  Hence  the  compound  letter  ^  or  dz  has 
the  power  of  lengthening  a  previous  vowel  in  prosody', 
which  power  it  could  not  have  had  if  it  had  been  only  a 
weak  sibilant=the  French  z. .  The  objection  to  this  view, 
that  ?  was  a  double  sound,  namely,  that  the  symbol  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  appear  so  early  in  the  alphabet,  is 
only  valid  against  the  old  opinion  that  z  represented  ds : 
the  Greek  alphabet,  undoubtedly,  had  symbols  for  both 
these  sounds,  and  therefore  did  not  require  a  single  sym- 

1  Id.  622.  "  Comp.  231,  see  Gr.  Et.  562,  &o. 

'  Not  however  in  Homer,  where  we  find  ot  S^  ZdKwffoc  luaimi,  aurv 
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bol  to  denote  them  :  but  it  had  none  for  z.  Where  f  is 
dialectically  resolved  into  a-S  or  S?,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  a  was  soft,  just  as  s  is  so  often  in  English.  Some 
philologists  believe  that  z  was  sounded  not  as  Bz,  but  as 
the  English  j,  i.  e.  dj,  as  in  John.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  this  sound  springs  naturally  in  our  mouths  from  the 
two  sounds  di/,  the  original  parents  of  f :  but  this  is  not  a 
conclusive  argument  for  the  Greek  language :  and  looking 
on  the  whole  history  of  y  in  Greece,  I  think  the  sound  of 
z  more  probable.  The  representation  of  ^  by  ss  in  old 
Latin  seems  also  to  favour  the  view  that  it  was  a  clear 
sibilant  in  Greece.  The  statement  of  Dionysius  that  f 
was  a  double  letter  ^  seems  strong  against  its  having  been 
merely  the  French  j :  but  does  not  make  clear  whether  it 
was  dz  or  dj  (English  j). 

Just  as  Ky  passed  first  into  ry,  so  73/  passed  into  Sy, 
and  then-  into  ^,  as  though  the  dental  had  been  original. 
Thus  a-Tiy-yco  became  crTi^o),  /jiey-ycov  became  fj,e^a>v  in 
Ionic,  the  Attic  fiei^wv,  from  the  desire  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  original  spirant. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  the  Boeotian 
the  y  assimilates  itself  immediately  to  S,  and"  produces  e.  g. 
(j^paSBo)  from  cppaS-yw,  not  (jipd^eo  ^  At  the  beginning  of 
a  word  one  S  sufiices,  as  Aeu?  for  Zeus*. 

We  may  now  pass  to  incomplete  assimilation — when 
the  two  sounds  do  not  become  identical,  but  only  approxi- 
mate to  each  other.  The  principle  of  course  is  the  same 
as  that  which  we  have  seen  acting  above ;  only  it  is  not  so 
fully  carried  out.  In  this  class  we  have  the  following 
main  heads : — 

(i)  The  well-known  cases  in  which  the  final  hard  letter 
of  a  root  is  changed  to  a  soft  one  before  a  soft  termina- 
tion, as  S6y-/ji,a  from  tJSoK,  lypa^^v,  from  /^ypatf) :  and  vice 
versa  a  soft  passes  into  a  hard,  as  'KeKTO';,  'Ke')(drjvai,  from 

1  See  Nm  Crat.  p.  200. 
2  E.g.  ffcplSSev  for  Bepl^ip,  Ar.  Ach.  947.     TMs  is  alao  Laeonian.    See 
Lys.  82,  94,  &o.:  Ahrens  (11.  96)  gives  some  glosses  from  Hesyohius  to 
the  same  effect.  ^  As  in  Ach.  911. 
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^/Xey.  These  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  description. 

(ii)  Momentary  sounds  are  sometimes  nasalised  before 
nasals,  as  o-e/i-j/o?  from  t/a-e^ :  yet  we  have  vtt-vos  from 
fl/crFaTT*.  Before  fj.  dentals  have  a  strong  tendency  to  pass 
into  their  spirant  a-,  as  Tretcrfia,  ocrfitj,  la/jLev,  and  number- 
less others ;  yet  we  find  oS/j.rj''  and  cBfiev  in  Doric  and  old 
Ionic.  A  nasal  could  change  the  class  of  a  momentary 
sound,  in  Bv6^o<s  for  yv6<f>o<!,  where  the  7  is  probably  itself 
weakened  from  k  ;  compare  Kvi^ai.  Similarly  aSz/o?  was 
Cretan  for  dyvo^,  whence  the  name  ^Api-dSvrj.  That  7 
ever  passed  into  S  without  some  assimilating  influence  is 
improbable.  Therefore  oii  Aav'  is  probably  =  ov  Zrjva 
(i.e.  A(y)ava)  as  Ahrens  explains  it*:  and  Arj/j.')jT7ip  is 
either  Aifafji,r]Trip  or  Bydvdmdtar'' ;  she  is  never  called  Vr)- 
MTqp.  In  order  that  7a  should  have  passed  into  fia,  a 
parasitic  y  must  tave  sprung  up  after  7 :  which  is  impro- 
bable because  it  had  ^{v)  after  it,  as  shewn  in  7i;i;,  i.e. 
<yva-a,  and  ala  for  Fata  or  'jala ". 

(iii)  Nasals  are  affected  in  their  turn  by  the  following 
consonant :  we  have  crvy-KaXeco,  and  dyyiXXa  [dvd] ;  efiirei- 
po<i  and  ifi^aivco  ;  and  numerous  others  of  the  same  sort. 

(iv)  In  Ionic,  Attic,  and  Lesbian,  t  passes  into  a  before 
I ;  as  (jyr)al  for  <f>aTL.  This  might  rather  seem  a  case  of 
simple  substitution,  and  we  find  also  cr-qfiepov  for  rrjixepov 
and  a  few  others :  but  I  believe  that  it  first  occurred 
in  cases  where  a  second  vowel  followed,  as  ir'Kovcno'i  for 
•7rXovT-yo-<;,  •jfk'qaio'i  for  Trkar-yo-'; :  M'hen  the  change  would 
be  due  to  the  assibilating  influence  of  the  y :  then  the 
softer  sound  was  preferred  universally ;  this  a  for  t  is  also 
found  before  v  in  <xv,  but  in  Doric  tv  is  kept :  the  old  form 
was  tva,  where  again  the  semivowel  could  assibilate  ;  and 

1  Comp.  230. 

'  The  line  r/s  <»x<^,  '"'s  oSmo  irponivTO,  /i'  d^eyyTjs ;  (Aesoh.  Prom.  V. 
115)  cannot  be  however  regarded  as  Attic. 

8  Theolt.  IT.  17 ;  vii.  39.  «  Gr.  Dial.  11.  80. 

'  According  to  Max  Miiller,  11.  57. 
6  See  page  120. 
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the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  suffix  -avvj)  for  -Tvvr], 
Latin  -tuna ;  for  there  is  a  Vedic  form  -tvano/^.  The  Boe- 
otian, like  the  Doric,  preserves  t  where  the  Lesbian  and 
Attic  have  softened  it  into  a.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  peculiar  Laconian  weakening  of  0  to  tr,  which  may 
have  begun  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  change,  according 
to  my  suggestion. 

(v)  The  spirant  v  is  altered  by  assimilation  in  certain 
dialects.  Thus  fpoBov  becomes  ^poSov  in  Sappho  ^  fpuKoi 
is  j3pd/coi;  ^ ;  we  find  jSpdSivo^,  ^pt^a,  ^prjrcijp,  &c.  This 
change  is  less  surprising,  for  we  have  seen  that  F  passed 
into  /3  in  Laconian  even  without  any  neighbouring  sound 
to  influence  it  *. 

In  the  word  er<j>6  we  have  a  hardening  of  original  v  to 
<^.  The  old  form  is  sva,  which  in  Greek  generally  became 
e  (through  Fe).  In  this  case  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  <j) 
was  much  more  than  a  spirant.  The  same  change  is  seen 
in  a<j)a),  the  dual  from  tva  (whence  sva  and  cru)  :  compare 
the  Latin  uo-s,  where  the  t  has  fallen  off*. 

(vi)  Lastly  come  some  very  peculiar  forfaas  which 
seem  to  be  more  probably  due  to  assimilation  than  any 
other  cause.  These  are  e.  g.  TrroXt?  by  the  side  of  ttoXi?, 
TTToXe/io?,  &c. "  It  seems  impossible  to  separate  ttoXis 
from  Sanskrit  pura  (also  =  a  city)  and  Latin  ple-bs,  per- 
haps also  po-pulr-us  (a  reduplicated  form) ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  from  the  root  PAR,  to  fill,  which  in  Greek  appears 
generally  as  irXa  or  TrXe,  in  Latin  as  pie.  This  evidence 
excludes  any  possibility  of  t  having  originally  belonged  to 
the  root  and  then  fallen  out.  It  is  clearly  a  Greek  inser- 
tion. The  only  explanation  of  this  curious  change  which  I 
know,  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  given  by 
Professor  Kuhn'  and  adopted  by  Curtius  :  that  y  through 

1  Comp.  459.  »  Frag.  69,  2. 

3  Theok.  XXVIII.  11,  see  Ahrens,  i.  34  *  See  p.  348. 

6  Gr.  Et.  549. 

6  I  formerly  gave  Krelva  by  Kalva  as  another  instance.  But  Sk.  Icshan 
points  to  an  original  ^Jktan:  and  Mr  Fennell  has  shewn  me  that  Kalvia 
does  not  oeour  in  Homer,  so  that  it  may  be  a  later  Greek  weakeiimg, 

7  Zeitsch.  XI.  310,  see  Gr.  Et.  453. 
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indistinct  articulation  sprang  up  after  tt,  and  was  assimi- 
lated by  the  tt  to  t.  We  have  seen  above  that  Try  never  be- 
came o-cr,  as  the  other  hards  did ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why,  if  the  sound  -n-y  were  diflScult,  it  should  not  have  passed 
into  Tre  or  vi,  instead  of  the  very  difficult  ttt.  Possibly 
however  a  new  parasitic  S  may  have  sprung  up  before  the 
y — the  possibility  of  this  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter 
— and  been  afterwards  assimilated  by  the  preceding  hard 
letter'.  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  form  %^e?. 
Here  again  the  dental  seems  to  belong  to  the  Greek  only : 
the  Sanskrit  form  is  hyas  for  ghyas,  Lat.  heri :  and  here 
the  Sanskrit  gives  the  necessary  y:  x^^^>  according  to 
Curtius ",  is  another  case  in  point :  the  older  form  is  pre- 
served in  ■x^afj.a-l,  with  which  compare  '^jdaixaXo's ;  and 
the  Latin  humus  agrees.  Here  however  a  different  para- 
sitic sound  in  Sanskrit  has  produced  kshamd  in  that, 
language. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  of  these  intrusive  letters  may 
stand  till  a  better  can  be  suggested.  They  are  certainly 
not  "  euphonic"  or  "strengthened  forms  :"  why  did  ttoXc; 
require  to  be  strengthened  ?  Still  less  are  they  "  metrical 
licenses :"  why  should  a  Greek  poet  have  the  liberty  of  ar- 
bitrarily inserting  an  entirely  new  letter  in  order  to  make 
a  word  suit  his  verse  any  more  than  an  English  writer  ? 

3.     General  rules  of  Assimilation  in  Latin. 

In  Latin  also  we  have  complete  and  incomplete  assi- 
milation. Complete  assimilation  may  be  divided  into  the 
same  heads  as  those  which  we  considered  in  the  Greek. 

(i)  Where  the  first  letter  assimilated  itself  to  the 
second. 

1  Ahrena  in  his  GriecMsche  Formenlehre  extends  this  explanation  to 
all  verbs  whose  base  ends  in  ttto,  e.g.  rivTU,  /mpxrui,  daTrti),  p^dirru ; 
which,  he  thinks,  arose  from  rvr-ya,  fiapr-yoi,  &o.  It  is  certainly  sur- 
prising that  TT  is  the  last  letter  of  the  root  of  all  verbs  which  have  this 
formative  suffix  -to.  But  Ahrens'  explanation  can  hardly  stand  when  we 
see  how  the  same  suffix  occurs  in  other  languages,  where  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  a  parasitic  y, 

"  Gr.  Et.  454. 
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Thus  sup-mus  becomes  summus,  sed-la  is  sella;  d  is 
assimilated  very  frequently,  as  in  lapillus  for  lapid{yi)lus, 
esse  for  ed-se :  t  passes  through  s  in  pet-na,  pesna,  penna ; 
compare  ces-na,  cena :  g  has  been  assimilated  in  flamma 
{flagmcC) :  very  likely,  as  Schleicher  suggests,  serra  is  for 
sec-ra  ^.  In  all  these  cases  the  radical  vowel  was  short : 
therefore  the  final  consonant  was  not  absolutely  forced 
out,  but  assimilated :  and  was  written  after  the  time  when 
it  became  customary  to  write  double  consonants,  not 
merely  to  make  a  little  mark  above  one  of  them  (the 
"Sicelicus").  When  the  vowel  was  long  the  consonant  was 
entirely  lost,  e.g.  in  sua{d)-uis,  and  other  cases  already 
mentioned  among  examples  of  Loss.  Sometimes  the  conso- 
nant was  lost  even  when  the  vowel  was  short;  it  was, 
however,  afterwards  lengthened  by  compensation,  as  in 
scdla  (scad-la),  squama  (skad-ma),  perhaps  finis  {fid-nis), 
fllwm,  {fiq-lum),  &c.^ 

(ii)  Where  the  second  letter  assimilates  itself  to  the 
first. 

This  change  happens  to  t  in  superlatives  after  s  or  r : 
as  durissumus  for  dur-i{o)s-iumus,  celerrimus  perhaps  (ac- 
cording to  Curtius)  for  celer-is-tu-mus,  celerstwmus,  celer- 
sinius^ ;  and  numerous  others*.  After  r,  s  naturally 
passes  into  r,  as  ferrem  iorfer-sem,  torreo  for  torseo :  and 
analogously  after  I  passes  into  I,  in  uellem  for  uel-sem :  v 
also  assimilates  itself  to  I,  in  mollis  for  mol(d)uis  (Sanskrit 
m,ridus),  sollus  for  sol-uos  (seen  in  soll-ers,  soll-ennis,  solli- 
citus,  solli-fides,  &c.)j  compare  the  phonetically  different 
sal-uos  ;  the  cause  being  doubtless  the  strong  sound  of  I 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable. 

(iii)  Where  the  two  letters  pass  into  another  double 
sound. 

This  takes  place  with  some  past  participles  in  -tus  and 

1  Gomp.  258,  whence  these  examples  are  taken. 

2  Gorssen,  i.  646.  '  Crnnp.  262. 

4  Mr  Boby  however  snpposes  (Preface,  p.  Ixi.)  that  these  superlatives 
are  formed  with  the  suffix  -umo :  and  that  the  double  s  is  erroneous, 
representing  not  assimilation  but  the  strong  sound  of  the  s. 
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derivatives  in  -tor  ;  where  the  t  of  the  suffix  together  with 
the  final  letter  of  the  root  passes  into  ss.  When  the 
root  itself  ends  in  s,  no  such  change  commonly  takes 
place,  as  us-tus,  haus-tus,  &o.  But  it  occurs  regularly 
when  the  root  ends  with  a  dental:  e.g.  fissus  iov  fld-tus, 
cassus  for  cad-tus,  passus  for  pat-tus,  and  many  others : 
sometimes  the  first  s  vanishes,  as  in  ui-sus,  lae-sus,  &c.: 
sometimes  the  douhle  s  is  preserved  in  old  Latin,  as  ussus, 
diuis-sus.  In  these  cases  Corssen  gives  the  following 
explanation :  the  s  at  the  end  of  the  root  is  due  to 
Dissimilation,  as  equet-ter  becomes  eques-ter :  then  fistus 
assimilated  itself  to  fissus.  Mr  Eoby  argues  against  this 
view  with  great  force  \  He  points  out  that  although  the 
first  step  is  quite  possible,  the  second,  which  assumes  the 
change  of  st  into  ss,  is  contrary  to  ordinary  Latin  usage,  in 
which  st  is  a  perfectly  stable  combination.  He  therefore 
holds  that  the  t  of  the  suffix  first  changed  into  s — a 
change  which  is  certain  in  lapsus,  fioous  (Jlc-sus),  fal-sus, 
&c.,  and  highly  probable  in  pressus  (prem-sus),  passus, 
(pan-sus),  iussus  [iuh-sus),  &c.,  where  the  root  does  not  end 
in  a  dental,  and  where  there  is  no  need  for  dissimilation 
of  the  final  consonant.  In  this  way  fid-tus  becomes  fit-sus, 
and  then  by  regular  assimilation  (i)  fissus.  I  think  that 
this  theory  is  very  much  preferable  to  Corssen's. 

Passing  next  to  incomplete  assimilation  we  find  the 
first  two  cases  as  in  Greek. 

(i)  The  "  euphonic  changes,"  by  which  a  hard  passes 
into  a  soft  before  a  soft ;  as  in  segmentum  from  y'sec  ;  and 
a  soft  into  a  hard,  as  actor  from  'i/ag. 

(ii)  Momentary  sounds  passed  into  nasals,  as  scam- 
num  for  scab-num,  Samnium  for  8ab{i)mum,  som-nus  for 
sop-nus  ^  amnis  for  ap-nis.  Dentals  passed  into  n  through 
s ;  as  in  penna,  already  mentioned.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  gutturals  were  sounded  as  ng,  e.  g.  in  magnus,  tignum: 
but  it  is  probable  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  letters. 

(iii)     We  saw  just  above  that  fid-tus  passed  into  fit-. 
1  pp.  Ivii. — Ixi,  ^  Comp.  264. 
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sus,  and  then  fit-sus  into  fis-siis  by  assimilation.     To  assi- 
milation also  would  seem  to  be  due  the  change  of  t  in  -tus 
and  -tor  when  in  contact  with  other  final  letters  than  t  or 
d.     These  are  chiefly  r  and  I.     The  change  however  is 
only  sporadic.     The  t  maintains  itself  in  ar-tus,  exper-tus, 
and  many  others,  but  suffers  change  in  cursor  and  cur- 
sus,  spar(g)-sus,  &c.     Similarly  in  combination  with  final 
I,  t  still  appears  in  altus,  cultus,  ultus,  sepultus,  &c. :  but  s 
appears  in  falsus,  celsus,  pulsus,  mul{g)sus,  uol-sus,  and 
a  few  more.     These  cases  may  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  imperfect    assimilation.      There   was   probably   some 
vacillation  in  sounding  the  dentals,  similar  to  that  already 
noticed  in  Greek,  which  rendered  corruption  of  them  more 
easy.     Assibilation  of  the  dentals  is  not  found  in  lan- 
guages like  the  Sanskrit,  where  they  are  sounded  with  the 
tongue  in  a  definite  position  against  the  edge   of  the 
upper  teeth.  But  where  the  tongue  is  only  pressed  against 
an  uncertain  point  of  the  front  palate,  the  position  for  t 
and  d  becomes  similar  to  that  for  s,  and  the  change  would 
be  facilitated  by  a  preceding  r  ov  I:  hy  sounding  s  instead 
of  t  after  r  or  I,  the  necessity  of  stemming  the  breath, 
which  rushes  forth  in  a  continuous  stream,  is  avoided. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for  the  change  after 
nasals  in  pressus,  passus,  &c. ;  in  which  cases,  as  we  saw 
above,   the   assimilation   afterwards    becomes    complete : 
there  is  however  no  further  change  in  man-sum.     But  this 
explanation  will  hardly  suffice  for  the  few  cases  where  s 
is  found,  though  the  root  ends  with  a  momentary  sound. 
Such  are  lap-sus,  lixus,  fixus,  fluxus,  and  a  few  more.    For 
these  I  think  we  must  adopt  Corssen's  explanation '  :  that 
the  change  began  with  those  roots  which  ended  in  dentals : 
and  that  the  new  suffixes  -sus  and  -sor  came  by  degrees  to 
be  introduced  through  analogy  into  places  where  they  were 
not  helped  by  any  assimilation.     The  tendency  to  soften 
f  to  5  was  an  early  one,  as  we  see  by  the  antiquity  of  the 

1  Krit.  Beitr.  426. 
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change  from  the  older  forms,  pul-tare,  mertare,  mantare, 
&c.,  to  pulsare,  mersare,  mansvm,  &c/ 

The  assibilation  of  c  and  t  in  ci  and  ti,  when  followed 
by  another  vowel,  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  in  old  Latin,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  in  the  late 
Latin  and  the  Italian.  One  part  of  the  evidence  for  this 
change  is  the  varying  spelling  even  in  good  MSS.  of  words 
like  suspicio  and  suspitio.  The  sound  of  the  two  must 
have  been  very  similar  be^jre  such  a  change  could  take 
place ;  probably  much  the  same  as  in  our  "  suspicion." 
The  interchange  would  therefore  be  precisely  analogous  to 
that  between  crcr  and  rr,  which  we  saw  took  place  tolera- 
bly early  in  Greek.  Corssen,  ho-jrever,  who  has  gone  most 
thoroughly  into  the  question  ^  proves  that  there  is  no 
such  wavering  of  spelling  in  the  inscriptions — our  best 
guide — till  a  much  later  period  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Thus,  he  says  that  there  is  no  variety  on  the  most 
trustworthy  inscriptions  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
Empire  in  the  following  words :  contio  (i.  e.  co{n)uentio), 
nuntius  (probably  nouentius  formed,  as  Corssen  suggests, 
from  nouere,  a  nominal  verb  from  nouos,  on  the  analogy  of 
Florus,  florere,  Florentia),  setius  (of  uncertain  origin,  but 
with  a  by-form  sectius,  which  may  point,  as  Corssen  thinks, 
to  seg-nis),  otium  (uncertain),  indutiae  (for  iiidu-itiae),  fe- 
tialis  (uncertain),  dicio  (i.  e.  dic-yo),  condicio  (which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  deditio  and  other  nouns  formed  from 
/^dha,  to  place),  solaciwm  (uncertain),  patricius,  tribunicius 
(where  the  c  is  part  of  the  suffix) :  both  forms  occur  in 
proper  names,  like  Lartius  or  Larcius,  where  a  double 
derivation  is  quite  possible  :  so  that  the  complete  confu- 
sion of  the  two  spellings  did  not  take  place  till  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  though  isolated  instances  doubtless 
occur  much  earlier.  The  best  MSS.  read  suspicio  and 
suspitio,  comiicium  and  conuitiwm;  the  first  in  each  case  is 
probably  right  etymologically.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  assibilation  of  ci  and  ti  among  the  provincials,  which 
1  See  Quint,  i.  4.  14.  =  i.  49—67. 
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gave  rise  to  the  confusion.  Ci  was  sounded  as  gi  and  even 
si  in  Umbrian,  e.  g.  faciat  was  fagia,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  third  century  B.  C. ;  the  Umbrian  had  even  a  special 
symbol  for  this  palatal  sound :  and  fasia  is  Volscian. 
But  for  Latin  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  the 
change  of  ci,  any  more  than  of  the  interchange  of  ci  and 
ti,  till  the  seventh  century :  while  against  the  change  there 
is  the  negative  evidence  of  transliteration,  e.  g.  ovvKia  (in 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ),  and  the  Gothic /as^/cs  and 
laiktio  for  fascia  and  lectio. 

Mr  Eoby'  has  brought  a  good  deal  of  additional 
evidence  to  bear  on  the  point.  Thus,  he  points  out 
that  the  same  word  often  varies  its  form  so  as  to  have 
different  letters  after  c,  or  to  have  c  final :  e.  g.  hice  and 
hie,  dice  and  die ;  was  the  c  first  palatal  in  the  older  and 
fuller  forms,  and  then  made  guttural  again  in  the  ordinary 
form  ?  So  also  in  decern  and  decumus,  cano  and  cecini,  is 
it  likely  that  the  sound  changed  ?  or  that  it  was  different 
in  lacubus  and  lacihus,  forms  which  at  one  period  were 
doubtless  used  indifferently.  Again,  Quintilian  never 
hints  that  c  had  more  than  one  sound,  though  he  speaks 
in  several  places  of  the  superabundance  or  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  symbols  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  Then 
with  respect  to  transliteration,  Mr  Eoby  thinks  if  the 
c  was  assibilated,  a-a-  would  have  represented  the  sound 
in  Greek  more  closely  than  the  k  which  was  actu- 
ally used :  it  may  doubtless  be  replied  that  the  «  was 
used  in  order  to  represent  the  etymology,  not  the  sound  ; 
and  I  think  this  argument  would  have  force  if  the  Latin 
had  not  itself  abolished  the  corresponding  symbol  k  from 
ordinary  use  :  but  «  does  not  even  pictorially  represent  the 
Latin  c;  and- therefore  I  see  no  reason  for  the  Greeks 
having  used  it  for  this  purpose,  unless  it  gave  the  sound 
most  nearly.  Furthermore,  if  c  had  two  sounds  in  Latin, 
it  is  surely  strange  that  at  some  of  the  attempts  to  reform 


1  Preface,  pp;  xliii. — ^1. 
March  5, 1871. 


See -also  Prof.  IJuiiro  in  the  Academy  of 
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the  Latin  alphabet  it  was  not  suggested  to  employ  again 
the  symbol  k,  which  was  lying  almost  idle,  to  represent 
one  of  the  two  sounds :  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
such  idea,  though  much  more  subtle  distinctions  of 
sound  were  more  than  once  expressed  by  new  symbols'. 
To  conclude,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  k  (or  c) 
is  followed  by  e  or  i  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  let  the 
tongue  slip  upwards  and  so  form  a  palatal  instead  of  a 
guttural :  and  it  is  a  fact  that  such  change  has  taken 
place  in  modern  Italian.  But  this  change  must  have 
begun  at  some  time;  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  that 
time  being  nearly  so  far  back  as  the  classical  period. 

The  change  of  ti  to  si  seems  to  have  been  earlier  and 
more  general :  but  Corssen  regards  it  as  belonging  espe- 
cially to  the  vulgar  Latin  (and  the  other  Italian  dialects), 
and  not  established  in  the  speech  of  educated  Kome  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ.  It  is  traceable  however 
in  isolated  cases  much  earlier.  Such  are  e.  g.  widens,  which 
has  come  regularly  through  uicesiens  and  uicensiens  from 
uicentiens :  similarly  amasius  and  others  with  the  termi- 
nation -asio  are  most  probably  from  old  -antio- :  Acherun- 
sius  is  certainly  from  Acherunt-io-s,  Hortensius  was  in  old 
Latin  Hortentius^ :  and  numerous  names  of  towns  in  -esio 
throughout  Italy,  as  Valesium,  Falesii  (Latin  Falerii),  com- 
pared with  others  in  -ento,  as  Laurentum,  Valentium ;  and 
in  -usio,  as  Canusiwm,  Brundusium  compared  with  Ache- 
runtium,  coincide  with  the  other  evidence  for  this  change 
in  all  the  Italian  dialects,  but  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
occurred  very  slightly  in  Latin.  I  infer  therefore  that  in 
classical  Latin  ti  was  sounded  hard  except  in  cases  where 
another  form  in  si  actually  occurs  beside  "the  latter, 

IV.  Dissimilation, 

This  principle  has  a  more  limited  application  to  the 
consonants  than  even  to  the  vowels,  and  for  the   same 
1  Boby,  p.  xliv,  '  Krit.  Beitr.  467,  &c. 
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reason :  there  are  not  many  cases  in  which  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  sound  twice  is  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  Still, 
few  as  they  are,  they  are  tolerably  certain. 

(i)  One  case  where  Dissimilation  acts  is  common  to 
Greek  and  Latin :  namely,  when  a  dental  comes  into 
contact  with  another  dental  at  the  beginning  of  a  suffix. 
In  this  case  the  final  dental  of  the  root  passes  into  s.  In 
Greek  the  following  examples  may  be  given  :  dvvT-To<i 
becomes  az/vo-ro?  :  dS-reov  becomes  da-reov :  irid-To<;  be- 
comes Tna-TO'}.  Similarly  in  Latin,  equit-ter(o)  passes  into 
equester:  edti  becomes  est:  claud-trum  is  claustrwm. 

(ii)  In  Greek,  when  two  aspirates  occur  too  closely, 
one  is  softened :  e-dv-Orjv  becomes  eTiiOrjv  ;  6t,-6rifu  passes 
into  TiBij/j,!,.  So  also  the  suffix  -6t  of  the  imperative  (Indo- 
European  dhi),  which  is  found  e.g.  in  kKvQi,,  is  changed 
to  T  when  another  aspirate  precedes,  as  o-oi^iyrt.  Simi- 
larly if  two  aspirates  occur  in  the  root,  one  is  dropped  in 
conjugation ;  for  example  the  two  forms  tv^co  and  Qvir-cai 
are  referred  to  a  root  dvj>.  The  existence  of  these  doubly 
aspirated  roots  has  been  maintained  by  Grassmann  in  his 
article  already  often  referred  to  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
iheZeitschrift'^.  But  where  there  is  no  other  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  two  than  the  double  forms  in  Greek, 
it  is  much  better  in  my  opinion  to  assume  only  one  for 
the  root  and  then  to  account  for  the  second  (which  never 
occurs  in  the  same  word  as  the  first)  by  the  principle  of 
compensation. 

To  Dissimilation  is  also  due  the  loss  of  the  consonant 
in  the  reduplicated  syllable  of  many  verbs  which  begin 
with  two  consonants  as  earova  for  Ke-KTov-a,  eyvmKa  for 
je-yveo-Ka.  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  the  passage 
of  a  consonant  into  the  rough  breathing  in  the  presents 
"-cTTTj-iM,  X-r)-iM  is  due  partly  to  the  desire  for  a  dissimilar 
sound  in  following  syllables.  In  i<yelpa)  and  some  other 
words  it  is  more  likely  that  the  e  is  prosthetic  (as  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  next  chapter)  than  that  the  word  was 
J  See  also  Or.  Et.  51. 
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(iii)  Latin 
'aris  and 
-alis. 


originally  ye-yeipeo.  Perhaps  too  the  first  consonant  may 
have  sometimes  fallen  away  even  in  simple  nouns  for  the 
same  reason :  as  in  okvov  for  kok-vo';,  compared  with  Latin 
cimc-tor  and  Sanskrit  n/gank.  But  this  must  rest  un- 
certain \ 

(iii)  The  only  regular  application  of  this  principle  in 
Latin — ^which  is  not  equally  sensitive  with  the  Greek  in 
this  respect — ^is  the  curious  change  in  the  termination 
-aris  or  -alis,  accordingly  as  I  is  found  or  r  in  the  preceding 
syllable.  Thus  we  have  uolg-aris,  popul-aris,  &c. :  but 
mort-alis,  later-alis.  Similarly  the  form  Pari-lia  sprang 
up  beside  the  more  difficult  Pali-lia ". 

There  are  a  few  isolated  cases  of  dissimilation  in  each 
language,  which  can  be  reduced  to  no  rule.  Such  are 
^i-Tveo  {ij^v)  where  the  change  to  t  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
following  syllable;  v  is  found  in  the  other  derivatives: 
aXKriKco,  as  Ourtius  suggests,  is  another  instance  of  con- 
scious change.  So  also  in  Latin  ferbui  seems  to  owe  its  b 
to  the  difficulty  of  sounding  the  double  u :  tenebrae  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a  possible  instance'. 


1  See  Gr.  Et.  660. 
a  See  p.  109. 


»  Corssen,  i.  223;  Camp.  267. 
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INDISTINCT  ARTICULATION. 


I  HAVE  now  described  at  some  length  the  changes  arising 
in  Greek  and  Latin  from  a  weak  articulation.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  seen  how  a  stronger  could  be  displaced 
by  a  weaker  sound.  This  is  the  simplest  instance  of 
absolute  weakening.  Sometimes,  again,  we  saw  that  a 
stronger  took  the  place  of  a  weaker  sound,  when  that 
sound  formed  paift  of  a  compound  which  could  be  pro- 
nounced more  easily  after  such  change :  here,  therefore, 
also  there  was  weakening;  a  violent  contrast  of  sounds 
was  done  away  with.  In  a  word,  the  new  sound  or  new 
compound  was  always  an  easier  sound  to  pronounce  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  wish  now  briefly  to  consider  a  different  kind  of 
change,  caused  by  what  I  call  indistinct  articulation. 
It  is  possible  to  alter  a  language  in  another  way  than  by 
merely  substituting  an  easier  for  a  more  diflScult  sound  ; 
in  which  case  the  new  sound,  weaker  though  it  be,  is 
clearly  heard.  It  is  possible  to  pronounce  a  word,  gene- 
rally through  laziness,  without  sufiicient  sharpness  to  give 
each  letter  its  full  and  proper  sound.  In  this  case  no 
other  recognised  letter  is  at  first  heard ;  but  an  indefinite 
amount  of  indistinct  sound  is  produced  after  the  letter 
thus  slurred ;  which  in  time,  if  this  relaxed  pronunciation 
become  common,  often  takes  the  form  of  the  nearest 
sound  in  the  existing  alphabet.  Thus  two  letters  grow 
but  of  one ;  and  a  word  is  often  actually  increased ;  and 
so  it  may  happen  that  the  new  form  is  not  really  easier 
to  pronounce  than  the  old  one.    The  old  saying  is  here 
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justified,  that  lazy  people  give  themselves  most  trouble. 
It  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  the  desire  to  save  labour — 
to  avoid  the  exertion  required  to  pronounce  clearly  and 
distinctly  a  difficult  sound — which  produced  this  change, 
just  as  much  as  it  produced  substitution  and  assimilation, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Both  kinds  of  change  are 
due  to  that  one  and  the  same  principle  which  causes 
all  phonetic  change :  but  as  the  sacrifice  of  clearness  is 
much  greater  in  this  second  kind,  I  see  no  real  economy 
in  it,  and  believe  that  laziness  was  generally  its  immediate 


cause 


I  have  given  a  few  examples  of  this  change  from  our 
own  language  in  the  first  chapter  ^.  I  now  proceed  to  give 
some  of  its  more  remarkable  operations  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  It  affects  most  (as  we  should  naturally  expect) 
the  strongest  sounds — as  the  gutturals — or  combination 
of  sound,  as  e.g.  sum-sit,  causing  the  insertion  of  a  non- 
original  p  ;  or,  lastly,  such  sounds  as  were  especially  dif- 
ficult to  a  particular  people,  as  the  spirants  to  the  Greeks. 
I  take  first  the  passage  of  the  gutturals  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin  into  the  labials  or  the  dentals. 


] .    Lahialism. 

This  name  has  been  given  (first,  so  far  as  I  know,  by 
Professor  Curtius)  to  the  change  from  K  to  tt  and  p '.  He 
believes  the  change  to  have  been  produced  through  the 
influence  of  a  parasitic  u  or  w  (v):k  is  the  hardest  of  all 
consonants,  as  he  says,  to  pronounce,  and  requires  the 
most  distinct  articulation  to  keep  the  sound  pure  from 
subsidiary  breaths.  If  we  pronounce  it  lazily  without 
fully  opening  the  mouth,  the  result  is  that  together  with 
it  a  slight  w-sound  is  quite  unconsciously  pronounced, 
because  the  position  of  the  tongue  is  almost  exactly  the 


9  p.  5. 


3  At  p.  15.  3  See  Or.  Et.  p.  45,  &c. 
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same  for  k  and  g  as  for  w,  and  if  the  lips  be  nearly  shut 
an  imperfect  labial  is  necessarily  produced :  the  A;  or  ^  is 
foUoTved  by  a  labial  after-sound  ;  a  "  halbvocalischer  labi- 
aler  Nachklang,"  Corssen  calls  it  ^ :  though  the  sound  is 
a  genuine  consonant  by  the  definition  given  at  page  62 ; 
the  mouth-aperture  is  so  nearly  closed  that  no  sound  can 
escape  through  it  without  rustling  or  friction;  it  has 
nothing  of  the  pure  vowel-sound  of  u.  Other  imperfect 
placing  of  the  organs  leads  to  other  simple  sounds,  as  y, 
whence  arises  Dentalism,  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  k  followed  by  a  w-sound  could 
pass  into  p :  because  we  have  examples  of  original  kv  re- 
tained in  several  languages,  while  p  is  found  in  one. 
Sometimes  this  v  is  part  of  a  suffix  in  Indo-European; 
sometimes  it  is  clearly  phonetic  only:  therefore  in  cases 
where  we  find  tt  in  Greek  corresponds  to  k  (c)  in  Latin 
with  no  variation  of  meaning,  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  TT  has  sprung  from  an  original'  k  through  the  help  of 
a  parasitic  v. 

As  an  example  of  original  kv  we  may  take  the  often- 
quoted  akva,  "  a  horse."  Here  the  va  is  the  termination : 
the  noun  is  formed  from  AK,  and  the  horse  is  conceived  of 
as  "  the  swift."  The  n  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  agva,  the 
Lithuanian  aszva,  the  old  Saxon  ehu^.  By  the  side  of  these 
and  the  Latin  eq-uo-s  we  cannot  doubt  that  tTTTro?  stands 
for  I'k-Fo-?  ;  especially  as  the  assimilated  form  lkko^  is 
preserved  in  the  Etym.  Mag. :  the  t  has  sunk  from  the 
Graeco-Italian  e.  Here  the  original  kv  has  passed  into 
•n-TT  in  Greek.  Rather  oddly,  the  same  original  form  must 
be  assumed  for  the  cognate  words  in  many  languages 
denoting  water ;  Latin  aqua,  Gathic  ahva,  and  Sanskrit  ap 
or  dpas,  the  nominative  plural,  which  alone  occurs  in  clas- 
sical literature :  the  word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any 
simple  Greek  form;  but  Curtius  conjectures,  with  great 
probability,  that  it  occurs  in  the  name  M.ecrcr-d'ir-toi, ',  the 
dwellers  between  the  two  waters,  on  the  analogy  of  Meo-o- 

1  I.  76.  »  Gr.  Et.  No.  624.  '  Gr.  Et.  428, 
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TTOTafiM,  Med-vB-piou,  Inter-amna,  &c.  Next,  the  inter- 
rogative pronoun  shews  a  secondary  form — kva  as  well  as 
ka — before  the  separation :  whence  come  qui, .  the  Gothic 
hva,  the  Sanskrit  ku-tas,  "  whence,"  &c.,  and,  consequently, 
the  Greek  tto  in  vo-Oev,  irolot  (Tro-yo-i),  &c. :  but  that  the 
simpler  form  ha  still  survived  is  shewn  by  its  use  in  San- 
skrit and  Lithuanian,  by  the  middle  Ionic  Ko6ev  and 
Kolo<i,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was  corrupted  in  a  different 
way  to  Greek  rt?  and  re,  which  can  come  from  ha  but  not 
from  hva.  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  v  conveys 
no  difference  of  meaning :  it  is  phonetic  only,  or,  as  we  call 
it,  parasitic.  Again,  the  Latin  qui-es,  Gothic  hvi-la,  would 
seem  also  to  shew  a  second  form  kvi  by  the  side  of  ki, 
whence  /cei/iai ' :  the  Greek  does  not  help  us,  as  it  never 
took  the  secondary  form.  Sanskrit  and  Lithuanian  agree 
(at  least  initially)  with  the  Greek  in  the  forms  panchan, 
penki,  and  7re/*Tre :  hence  we  should  infer  an  Indo-Euro- 
pean by-form  kvankari  beside  the  original  hankan:  the 
modification  of  the  second  k  seems  to  be  almost  confined 
to  Graeco-Italian.  Sufficient  examples  have  been  given, 
I  think,  to  shew  that  hv  when  original  could  pass  into  a 
labial ;  and  Grassmann  assumes  in  every  case  such  a  com- 
pound for  the  origin  of  the  change ".  But  these  are  nearly 
all  the  certain  examples  which  can  be  given  of  the  com- 
pound sound  occurring  in  several  Indo-European  lan- 
guages ;  and  though  useful  as  establishing  the  possibility 
of  the  transition,  they  are  certainly  by  far  too  few  to 
prove  that  the  labial  always  results  from  an  original  Indo- 
European  kv. 

Next,  we  have  to  adduce  examples  where  the  v  was 
produced  in  Graeco-Italian  merely  from  phonetic  causes, 
and  was  not  a  suffix.  Such  are  the  cases  where  kv  (qu)  is 
found  in  Latin  as  well  as  k  (c),  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  the  Greek.  Thus  we  have  sequ-or  by 
sec-undus,  coqu-o  by  coc-us,  linqu-o  by  lic-et",  torqu-eo  by 


1  Krit.  Beitr.  60. 
8  Gr.  Et.  No.  625. 


»  So  also  Leo  Meyer,  i.  29—31, 
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toro-ulum,  and  many  others.  And  corresponding  to  all 
these  we  find  tt  in  Greek,  as  eir-ojiai,  veTr-tov,  e-XiTr-ov, 
and  Tpiir-a.  If  we  were  left  to  the  Latin  we  might  have 
supposed  that  the-  u  was  added  to  strengthen  the  present 
stem ;  but  this  explanation  will  clearly  not  suit  the  Greek, 
We  must  conclude  that  the  v  is  parasitic  and  belongs  to 
the  Graeco-Italian  time ;  was  retained  by  the  Latin,  and 
indeed  often  introduced  into  words  which  do-  not  exhibit 
it  in  the  Greek ;  but  in  Greek  the  hv  regularly  passed  on 
to  TT,  because  the  Greeks  liked  distinct  pronunciation,  and 
disliked  "irrational"  sounds,  of  which  we  saw  so  much  in 
the  Latin  in  an  earlier  chapter.  That  the  Greek  ir  is 
really  the  equivalent  of  Latin  qu  cannot  be  doubted  even 
from  the  examples  I  have  given :  there  are  more  in  which 
neither  language  has  kept  the  original  k,  as  iri/jLTre  (Ae- 
olic)  and  quinque.  Lastly  we  find  sometimes  in  the  Latin 
only  the  simple  form  in  c,  whilst  the  Greek  shews  the  tt  ; 
such  are  moc-o  by  Fe7r-o?,  oc-ulus  by  cnr-TOfiai ;  compare 
jy/ffeir  in  ea-ireTe  vvv  /moc,  Mova-at,  with  ijsec  in  Livius' 
translation  of  the  first  line  of  the  Odyssey,  "  Virum  mihi, 
Camena,  insece  uersutum ' :  we  have  otto?,  but  the  older 
form  in  suous,  Ztto?  but  ico,  ictus,  rJTrap  but  iecur.  In  all 
these  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Greek  change 
is  due  to  parasitic  w,  although  we  have  no  qu  in  Latin  to 
help  us.  Sometimes  indeed  an  original  w  may  have 
repassed  into  c  ia  Latin,  as  in  canis,  where  the  Greek  kvwv 
shews  that  hoan  was  the  Graeco-Italian  form.  It  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  ^ov/coXoi  and  aliroXo^  are  not  from 
the  same  root,  i.e.  t/col:  and  avyi-Kop-eh,  with  Sanskrit 
go-chara,  a  cowherd,  leads  us  back  to  original  kar  or  kat,  : 
upilio  and  opilio  shew  a  p  again  in  Latin,  or  perhaps  in 
provincial  Italian  \  Curtius  refers  all  these  terms  relating 
to  pasturage  to  KAE,  a  root  denoting  regular  motion,  and, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  regular  attendance  upon  the  herds  : 
the  same  root,  he  thinks,  gives  the  agricultural  terms 

1  Compaxe  also  Plant.  Miles  G.  1220;   cum  ipso  pol  sum  seonta: 
which  is  altered  by  Fleoteisen  to  locuta.  '  See  Corssen,  i.  426. 
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colere,  colonus,  and  Greek  iroXeva ;  the  religious  sense  in 
colere  and  also  in  Oerj-rroXof ;  and  the  habitual  going  to  and 
fro  of  ordinary  life  in  TreXw,  d/j,^iTrd\oi;,  iraikeo/uit,  incola 
and  inquilinus.  It  will  be  observed  in  these  how  strong 
is  the  Greek  tendency  to  the  labial,  and  the  Latin  to  pre- 
serve the  guttural. 

This  change  from  /c  to  tt  cannot  be  called  peculiar  to 
any  dialect  in  Greek;  it  is  quite  sporadic,  occurring  to 
some  extent  in  all.    But  in  Italy  the  line  is  pretty  sharply 
drawn ;  whilst  the  Latin  has  only  qu  or  the  original  c  {U), 
the  other  Italian  dialects  often  have  only  p.     Thus  pid  is 
Oscan  for  quid ;  pumpe  is  Umbrian  for  quomque ;  "  four  " 
is  petora  in  Oscan,  petur  in  Umbrian ;  pomtis  or  pomptis 
is  "  five  "  in  Oscan :  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  pro- 
vincial names  formed  from  these  numerals,  as  Petronius 
and  Petreius  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Quartus,  Pontius 
and  Pompeius  to  Quintus :  petorritum  too  seems  to  be 
simply  a  "  four-wheeler '."    It  is  probable  that  Epona  may 
be  a  Sabellian  form  of  the  horse-deity :  also  that  palumhes; 
popina,   are   Sabellian  in  their  origin,  the  Latin  forms 
being  columba  and  coquina ;  and  I  would  suggest  the  same 
explanation  of  saepes,  if  it  be  the  Italian  equivalent  of 
a-qKOf,  and  of  lupins,  compared  with  Xu/eo?  and  Sanskrit 
vrika;  the  wolf  was  not  likely  to  be  so  formidable  in  the 
plain  of  Latium  as  in  the  central  highlands,  so  that  the 
Latin  form  may  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  been  super- 
seded by  the  Sabellian.     Curtius"  allows  here  an  excep- 
tion from  his  ordinary  stringent  rule,  that  both  sound  and 
sense  inust  agree  when  we  attempt  to  identify  words  in 
different  languages.      Schleicher  with  great  consistency 
denies  the  connection,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  Zend 
u-rup-is^,  and  derives  both  from  eup  (lup),  to  cut,  which 
seems  to  me  an  infinitely  improbable  conjunction.     At  all 
events  p  for  h  was  extremely  rare,  if  not  wholly  unknown, 

1  Mommsen,  Unterit.  Dial.  p.  287—289.  '  6r.  Et.  78. 

'  To  ■which  lupus  "  wol  one  Zweifel  gehort,"  {Comp.  241).  Schleicher's 
mode  of  -writing  German  corresponds  to  his  subject ;  it  is  phonetic,  and 
at  first  remarkably  puzzling. 
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in  Latin.    Discipulus  may  be  (as  Leo  Meyer  suggests)  for 

i  disci-culus :  for  -culo-  is  a  common  sufEx  and  -pulo-  almost 

unknown* :  if  so,  dissimilation  is  at  least  a  helping  cause. 

The  symbol  Q,  as  already  mentioned,  is  nothing  but 
the  Greek  Q,  and  was  received  with  the  rest  of  the  Doric 
alphabet  from  Cumae.  So  Quintilian  speaks  of  Koppa 
as  "similis  effectu  specieque,  nisi  quod  paulum  a  nostris 
obliquatur'^."  In  the  same  passage,  however,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  redundant;  the  reason  is,  that  ir  was  commonly 
written  after  it  in  Latin,  to  denote  the  labial  after- 
sound  ;  and  therefore  practically  Q  denoted  no  more 
than  K.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Q  was  re- 
tained in  the  Latin  list  to  denote  the  middle-sound,  which 
was  permanent  in  Latin,  and  therefore  called  for  a  symbol. 
In  old  Latin  the  U  was  omitted,  at  least  when  another  u 
followed  :  thus  we  find  pequnia  in  the  Bantine  Law''  and 
other  inscriptions  of  the  same  age,  Mirqurios*,  oquoltod 
(i.e.  occulto),  &c. ;  and  Corssen  points  out^  that  this 
practice  was  even  extended  under  the  Empire,  as  shewn 
by  these  forms  found  on  inscriptions,  qis,  qaerella,  neqi- 
dem,  &c. :  but  this  probably  was  only  a  caprice  of  gram- 
marians who  wished  to  give  the  symbol  some  special  use, 
and  never  became  general.  I  have  already  mentioned" 
that'  when  0  after  qu  passed  in  the  regular  course  of 
weakening  into  u,  qu  was  again  written  as  0,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  uu,  as  cum,  locuntur,  ecus,  &c.  When  the 
Italians,  who  did  not  possess  the  symbol,  borrowed  a  Latin 
word  in  which  it  occurred,  they  transliterated  it  by  kv ; 
thus  kvaisstur  is  Oscan  for  quaestor:  the  Greeks  denoted 
it  by  Kov  as  K.ovipivov,  by  ko  as  KoiVto?,  and  qui  by  kv 
as  TapKvvio<s^.  The  Latin  grammarians  seem  to  have  per- 
fectly understood  the  nature  of  the  symbol  QTJ,  when  they 

1  The  instances  given  by  Eoby  {Grammar,  §  860)  seem  to  be  rather 
compounds  than  derivatives:  e.g.  manipvtlus  is  clearly  from  \/pul  (pie). 
For  simpulum,  see  Oorssen,  11.  72. 

2  I.  iv.  9.  ''  Mommsen,  Corpus,  No.  197,  p.  45. 
,    *  lb.  No.  59.  5  I.  72. 

6  See  p.  310.  '  Oorssen,  1.  74.  . 
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decided  that  the  u  was  neither  a  consonant  nor  a  vowel : 
it  was  not  a  consonant,  because  in  that  case  the  e  in 
equites  must  have  been  long ;  it  was  not  a  vowel,  for  that 
would  have  lengthened  the  second  syllable  by  crasis  with 
i.  In  other  words,  the  u  was  merely  a  symbol,  expressing 
further  and  somewhat  imnecessarily  the  indistinct  after- 
sound  which  made  Q  different  from  K.  This  sound,  as  I 
have  said  above,  was  liked  by  the  Latins,  and  therefore , 
they  retained  the  koppa.  The  Greeks  did  not  use  the 
sound,  and  therefore  soon  dropped  the  symbol  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  it  could  never 
have  been  of  use  to  them,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
period  in  Greek  during  which  k  was  passing  into  tt  :■  the 
transition  would  seem  to  have  been  immediate.  It  is 
this  transitional  sound  which  the  Latin  Q  represents; 
only  the  transition  was  never  accomplished  in  Latium, 
though  it  was  in  the  rest  of  Italy  \ 

Exactly  analogous  to  the  change  from  K  to  tt  and  p  is 
that  from  G  to  /S  and  b ;  and  here  also  we  have  the  middle 
step  denoted  by  the  Latin  gu.  Here  too  the  u  is  not 
parasitic  in  every  case  ;  thus  in  pinguis  the  m  is  a  suffix, 
found  in  7ra%-i;-?,  and  a  new  suffix  has  been  added  in  the 
Latin ;  similarly  in  breuis  for  hregh-u-is  {fipax-v-<>^).  But 
it  is  parasitic  in  tinguo,  the  Greek  Teyyco,  in  urguere, 
where  the  language  has  presented  the  simpler  form. 
urgere,  &c.^  Rather  frequently  the  v  has  forced  out  the 
■preceding  g,  and  thus  given  rise  to  an  apparent  strength- 
ening ;  in  reality  there  is  a  loss.  Such  cases  are  uiuere 
for  guig-u-ere;  compare  the  old  Norse  kvik,  our  old 
English  "  quick,"  and  Sanskrit  jtv^ ;  bre(gh)uis,  &c.  men- 
tioned above ;  in  these  the  v  is  original.      In  fruor  for 

1  In  the  few  Doric  inscriptions  where  O  ia  found,  it  is  generally 
followed  l)y  o,  see  Ahrens,  ii.  88,  and  New  Gratylus,  p.  190.  This  seema 
to  be  an  attempt,  similar  to  the  Latin,  to  express  the  after-sound  more 
clearly. 

"  Corasen,  i.  85.  '  Krit.  Beitr.  65,  &o. 

"  I  think  that  Corssen  is  right  in  thus  explaining  the  word  (Krit. 
Beitr.  72),  aa  opposed  to  Curtius,  who  treats  the  g  itself  as  paraaitio 
{Gr.Et.5i1). 
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frugii-or  (frug-es)  both  g  and  v  have  fallen  out.  The  Latin 
words  so  far  have  no  Greek  equivalent  which  shews  any- 
corresponding  change.  But  answering  to  uor-are  for  guor- 
are  (Indo-European  gae)  is  Greek  ^op-d,  where  the  gut- 
tural has  passed  into  the  labial:  (g)uen-{re  is  in  Greek 
^alveiv  for  ^av-yeiv,  and  the  original  guttural  is  kept  in 
Gothic  hviman,  our  "come."  The  Latin,  on  the  other 
hand,  shews  no  change  in  grauis,  where  the  Greek  has 
^apiig  :  but  the  Sanskrit  is  guru,  so  the  u  may  be  original, 
or  at  least  there  may  have  been  a  by-form  guar;  and 
in  the  Greek  itself  we  have  the  Boeotian  ^avd  by  the 
side  of  yvv^,  shewing  that  the  old  form  must  have  been 
yvava,  our  "  quean\"  Curtius  is  probably  justified  in 
assuming  an  original  g,  where  /3  is  found  in  Greek,  in  the 
word  ^a6v<;  with  which  he  compares  the  Sanskrit  Jgdh 
(doubtless  orginally  gddh)  =to  dive  into :  in  /3/a,  compared 
with  Sanskrit  \^ji,  to  conquer,  and  in  /S/o?,  compared  with 
jyd,  which  may  belong  to  this  root :  so  also  iJ^aX  may  be 
Sanskrit  (and  original)  */gal,  found  in  German  quelle,  a 
fountain.  Perhaps  the  only  undoubted  case  in  which  both 
Greek  and  Latin  have  the  labial  is  the  certainly  Graeco- 
Italian  hov-,  "  a  cow :"  here  all  the  other  languages  have 
the  guttural ;  the  Sanskrit  is  gAus,  the  German  kuh. 
These  examples  are  sufBcient  to  shew  that  the  v  is  less 
frequently  a  mere  Graeco-Italian  sound  after  g  than  after 
h,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  g  being  a  softer  and 
easier  sound  :  but  it  certainly  was  so  in  some  cases ;  and, 
whether  original  or  parasitic,  it  equally  had  the  power  in 
Greek  of  turning  the  guttural  into  a  labial.  The  Italians 
seemed  to  have  stopped  at  gu,  as  the  Latins  did  at 
kv  (qu). 

The  same  cause  may  account  for  the  rare  change  of 
the  guttural  aspirate  in  Greek.  It  becomes  (j)  in  vl(f)-eiv, 
from  the  original  root  SNIGH^  Perhaps  also  i\a(j)-p6'; 
may  exhibit  a  weaker  form  of  the  base  which  we  see 
in  iKaxv^'-  the  v  is  there,  which  in  Latin  le{gh)u-is  has 
I  See  page  119.  ^  See  page  143. 
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been  strong  enough  to  eject  the  guttural  altogether,  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  not  unfrequent  change  in 
Latin  from  gh  to  /  in  my  account  of  the  Latin  Aspirates  ^, 
and  said  that  the  same  explanation  is  possible;  it  rests 
principally  on  analogy,  there  being  no  middle  step  pre- 
served by  the  Latin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unaspirated 
gutturals.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  change  may  be 
due  to  greater  strength  being  given  to  the  breath  which 
is  the  second  member  of  the  compound:  in  this  way  the 
distinction  between  the  initial  momentary  sounds  would 
tend  to  become  obscured :  though  this  result  was  very  rare 
in  Greek,  and  not  very  common  even  in  Latin.  It  is 
common  enough,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  English 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  laugh,  but  still  more  commonly 
the  sound  is  lost  altogether,  as  in  though  and  (medial)  in 
light,  &c. 

2.    Dentalism. 

This  change  from  K  to  t  is  much  less  frequent  in 
Greek.  In  Latin  it  does  not  seem  to  occur,  except  in 
the  late  transition  of  -do  into  -tio,  &c.^,  which  is  caused 
by  the  i  being  really  a  semi-vowel  when  another  vowel 
follows;  in  these  cases  it  is  of  course  part  of  the  suffix. 
So  also  was  the  to  (yo)  in  Greek,  which  we  saw  produced 
so  much  change  among  the  Greek  verbs ;  as,  for  example, 
irpaK-yo}  became  nrpaT-yu)  and  frpdrTco.  These  examples' 
are  quite  enough  to  shew  that  y  really  has  the  power 
of  turning  a  guttural  into  a  dental:  and  justify  us  in  as- 
suming a  parasitic  y  in  cases  where  the  change  has 
happened  in  Greek  without  any  suffix  to  explain  it : 
especially  when  traces  of  the  same  action  are  discernible 
in  the  cognate  languages.  An  undoubted  middle  step 
is  given  by  the  Sanskrit  palatal  ch,  which  is  pronounced 

^  See  p.  358.    More  examples  (not  all  very  certain)  are  to  be  found 
in  Corssen,  Erit.  Beitr.  203 — 226. 
a  See  p.  398. 
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half-way  between  the  guttural  and  the  dental,  and  was 
probably  caused  by  an  attempt  to  sound  k  without  bring- 
ing the  tongue  far  enough  back,  so  that  the  organs  are 
partly  in  the  position  for  sounding  k,  partly  in  that  which 
produces  the  palatal  breath  y,  which  therefore  slips  out 
involuntarily  after  the  imperfect  k,  and  the  whole  result 
is  ch  or,  perhaps  more  commonly,  tsh,  where  we  pronounce 
the  t  very  quickly.  In  the  examples  which  I  am  about  to 
give  from  the  Greek,  the  y  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  fully  heard,  though  it  had  the  power  to  change 
the  A  to  T  and  then  fell  out :  so  that  the  order  of  sound 
was  K,  Ky,  ry,  t*.  In  the  verbs  and  nouns  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Assimilation,  where  the  y  was  part 
of  the  suffix,  it  left  a  permanent  trace  of  itself  in  the 
doubling  of  the  consonant.  This  difference  of  result  in 
the  cases'  where  the  y  was  radical,  and  where  it  was  only 
j)arasitic,  is,  I  think,  no  more  than  we  should  expect. 

The  certain  examples  in  Greek  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  have  indeed  been  mostly  mentioned  before.  Thus 
Te<7crape?,  and  Sanskrit  chatvdras,  are  instances  of  Dental- 
ism, though  we  saw  that  the  Italian  dialects  gave  us  the 
labial  in  the  same  word.  These  numerals  were  of  course 
peculiarly  liable  to  corruption :  they  are  almost  the  com- 
monest currency  of  language :  from  their  being  necessarily 
used  in  barter,  they  are  liable  to  foreign  influence  more 
than  any  other  words :  a  fact  which  may  be  the  key  to  the 
perplexing  agreement  of  numerals  in  totally  distinct  lan- 
guages, and  to  the  strangely-altered  forms  of  some  of  the 
.Sanskrit  numerals.  This  numeral,  katvar,  of  the  Indo- 
European  had  apparently  two  separate  indistinctly  pro- 
nounced forms  before  its  separation,  kyatvar,  whence  rer- 
Fape?,  and  kvatvar,  whence  quattuor:  unless  we  rather 
believe  that  these  weakenings  took  place  after  the  ulti- 
mate separation,  and  so  the  agreement  of  reo-o-ape?  and 
chatvdras  would  be  accidental :  if  this  be  so,  as  is  on  the 

1  See  p.  15.    If  the  Norse  fjord,  fjeld,  &e.  are  examples  of  the  same 
principle,  it  would  appear  that  the  ^-sound  can  slip  in,  even  after  labials. 
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whole  probable,  we  must  still  assign  to  the  Graeco-Italian 
the  double  form  katvar  and  kvatvar :  from  the  second  we 
have  the  Latin  quattuor,  and  an  old  Greek  irerYape^ 
whence  the  Boeotian  ■trerTape's  and  the  dubious  triavpe^, 
with  which  the  TJmbrian  petur  and  Oscan  petora  also 
agree :  the  first  form  does  not  appear  pure  in  either  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  Greek  alone  dentalised  the  k,  and  arrived 
through  rerf apef  at  the  Attic  reTrape^  or  rea-a-ape';  and 
the  Doric  Teropev,  where  the  a  has  been  dropped  and  the 
F  vocalised  :  the  Latin  shews  no  t.  Just  the  same  variety 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  is  seen  in  t/?  and  quis, 
where  the  Sanskrit  has  the  original  h  in  kis ;  parallel  how- 
ever to  Te  and  que,  which  are  probably  from  the  same 
base,  the  Sanskrit  has  cha,  corresponding. again  to  the 
Greek.  Lastly,  ti'-w  corresponds  generally  to  Sanskrit 
iJcM,  so  that  here  also  we  have  probably  an  instance  of 
dentalism:  no  Latin  word  can  be  connected  with  these: 
for  that  timeo  ^  belongs  to  the  same  family  seems  unlikely 
both  from  its  meaning  and  from  the  t,  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  t  occurring  for  K  in  Latin :  both  rla  and  chi 
have  many  meanings,  but  the  radical  idea  seems  to  be  to 
"search,''  and  then  "tell  over,"  "count;"  and  so  in  Greek 
"to  estimate,"  "honour;"  in  Sanskrit  to  "collect."  These 
forms  are  all  which  are  given  by  Curtius  as  certain '' :  and 
he  observes  that  in  all  of  them  the  original  k  was  followed 
by  either  i,  or  the  cognate  e ;  a  fact  which  would  very  much 
assist  the  slipping-in  of  the  parasitic  sound.  If  iroivr)  be- 
longs (as  seems  not  impossible)  to  this  same  root  Ki,  then 
the  root  has  been  labialised  as  well  as  dentalised  in  Greece. 
The  change  from  G  to  S  is  exceedingly  rare  and  uncer- 
tain, occurring  mostly  in  isolated  dialectical  forms.  Cur- 
tius, however,  explains,  though  somewhat  doubtfully,  by 
this  process  the  verb  ^am,  as  being  for  Staco  by  the  regular 
process  of  Greek  assimilation °.  This  St  he  would  connect 
with  Gi,  the  simpler  form  of  the  old  root  which  appears 
lengthened,  but  also  dentalised  in  Sanskrit,  as  >Jjiv,  and 
1  Benfey,  Sit.  Lex.  s.v.  cU.       "  Or.  Et.  442,  &o.       s  See  p.  390. 
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probably  labialised  in  Greek,  as  a//3'F  in  y8i(F)o?,  &c.  If 
it  seem  odd  that  the  same  root  should  have  been  both 
labialised  and  dentalised  in  Greek,  so  as  to  produce  the 
dissimilar  forms  /Stow  and  ^dco,  this  is  no  more  than  cer- 
tainly took  place  in  the  interrogative  pronoun :  from  which 
come  the  two  Greek  derivatives  rt?  and  ttoio?.  The  pro- 
bability of  the  derivation  is  increased  by  the  form  hi-aira, 
where  the  St,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  follow- 
ing diphthong,  has  not  been  affected.  Some  cases  where 
7  passed  into  S  by  assimilation  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  excessively  rare  change  of  GH  to  6  has  been 
already  accounted  for  on  a  different  principle  to  that 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

There  are  in  Latin  one  or  two  well-known  examples  of 
the  transition  from  D  to  h.  These  are  his,  the  older  form 
duis  (which  is  also  the  Sanskrit  form)  being  given  by 
Festus ' :  here  the  u  is  part  of  the  root,  and  is  seen  in  cZmo, 
duplex,  du-bius,  &c.  Again,  the  old  form  of  helium  is  duel- 
lum  "division  :"  duellatores  occurs  even  in  Plautus ' :  and 
honus  was  originally  duonus,  already  quoted  as  occurring 
on  the  epitaph  of  Scipio.  Here  the  u  may  have  been 
either  radical  or  parasitic;  the  derivation  is  uncertain. 
Corssen  (I,  c.)  thinks  that  it  was  "irrational"  for  all,  which 
seems  very  improbable.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  all  the  w-sound  assimilated  the  d  to  h,  and  then  passed 
out,  or  combined  with  it,  as  Corssen  prefers  to  explain  it. 
I  know  no  certain  examples  in  Greek  where  B  standing 
alone  passes  into  j8 :  Curtius  mentions  some  very  dubious 
ones'.  The  cases  where  S  becomes  /3  through  assimilation 
are  rare,  but  quite  different  to  the  others. 

3.    Parasitic  d  before  y  or  i. 

This  peculiar  change  has  been  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Curtius^     I  think  that  some 


1  Corssen,  i.  125. 
s  &n  Et.  440. 


"  Capt.  68. 
4  lb.  569,  &c. 
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of  Jbis  conclusions  are  doubtful,  and  particular  points  have 
been  assailed  by  different  critics.  Of  the  main  principle 
however  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  may  be 
wrongly  applied  in  special  cases.  I  will  give  the  main 
results  to  which  Curtius  comes  and  the  commoner  exam- 
ples :  those  who  wish  to  see  the  further  evidence  supplied 
by  uncommon  forms  and  glosses  must  find  it  in  his  own 
pages 

We  saw  that  By  could  frequently  change  into  ^  in 
verbs,  where  8  was  the  termination  of  the  root,  and  y  the 
initial  letter  of  the  suffix :  y  passed  into  the  weak  dental 
spirant  z,  by  assimilation,  and  thus  for  Sy  we  had  dz,  that 
is,  f  So  q>paS-ym  became  ippd^m :  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  nouns  where  the  same  change  took  place. 
Thus  Zei5s  was  for  Ai^eu?,  from  Div  or  dtu  :  Bia  became 
^a  in  the  Lesbian  dialect' :  ZclkwOo^  may  be  Bi-aKavOo-, 
"  the  thorny  island","  on  the  analogy  of  Biavdri<s,  AiaKpia, 
&c. " :  and  the  same  form  ^a  is  found  as  an  intensive 
("  through  and  through,"  "  thoroughly")  commonly  in 
Greek,  as  ^dBeo?,  ^afievrji;,  &c.  Again,  Treves  is  TreS-to?: 
dpi^riXo'i  is  dpi-Syr]ko<;,  perhaps,  as  Curtius  suggests,  for 
dpi-Bif-rp^f ;  P''?a  is  ^piS-ya,  &c.  In  all  these  examples 
the  S  is  radical,  and  the  ^  therefore  to  be  expected.  But 
how  are  we  to  explain  forms  like  e.g.  ^vyov  ?  This  is  from 
YUG,  and  all  the  cognate  languages  give  us  y  or  its  re- 
gular substitute.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  this  f  is  another  variation  from  original  y, 
another  attempt  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  sound  which 
resulted  in  a  weak  8  being  heard  before  it :  ^  therefore, 
that  is,  By,  is  not  a  substitute  for  y,  but  the  combination 
of  y  with  another  involuntary  sound.  Here  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  and  the  explanation  seems  to  me  the  best  pos- 


1  So  ftt  rav  ah  lUav,  Theok.  xxix.  6:  see  Ahrens,  I.  45. 

2  We  might  compare  "Thorn-ey"  near  Ely,  but  peihapa  Thorn  ia 
here  the  proper  name  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  North  of  England,  e.g. 
in  Thom-by,  Thorn-thwaite. 

»  Gr.  M.  564. 
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Y  with 
parasitic 
S  appears 
(i)  as  f  ; 


sible.     The  Sy,  according  to  Curtius,  passed  into  diiferent 
forms,  which  I  will  give  in  order. 

(i)  8y  appears  as  5':  in  ^11761',  in  ^ea  or  feto,  the  San- 
skrit yava,  in  ^rjfj,ia  from  TAM,  which  occurs  in  Sanskrit  in 
the  general  sense  of  "restraint:"  a  regular  substitution 
from  the  same  root  gives  us  ■^fiepo';,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  T^v-la  may  be  from  the  same  root  by  the  change 
of  /jb  to  V,  though  there  seems  no  special  reason  for  it  here. 
Again,  we  have  By  as  f  in  ^w/^o?  and  ^vfitj,  compared  with 
Sanskrit  y-Asha  and  Latin  ius.  In  none  of  these  is  there 
radical  S ;  which  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced involuntarily.  The  connection  of  }^e(o  {\l^e<i)  with 
Sanskrit  \/yas  (=to  struggle)  seems  to  me  uncertain  from 
the  absence  of  any  trace  in  that  language  of  the  simple 
meaning  found  in  fey.  So  also  ?)?t6£0,  which  is  commonly 
connected  with  Sanskrit  i^/yat  (to  exert  oneself),  is  better 
referred  by  Curtius  and  W.  Christ  to  a  secondary  >Jyat 
froin  yd,  because  of  the  length  of  the  vowel :  but  in  either 
case  the  ^  is  the  result  of  By.  Next  Curtius  explains  in 
this  way  with  great  probability  the  double  verb-forms  in 
a§a>  and  ato,  &c.  I  have  already  often  mentioned  that 
aa  is  a  modification  of  original  ay  a  or  ayo,  the  y  having 
fallen  out :  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  it  fell  out  it 
may  have  engendered  a  preceding  8  from  the  neglect  of 
clear  pronunciation  :  thus  dvTi-ayo-/j,i  would  become  dvTi- 
ayco,  and  on  one  side  dvTi-aw,  on  the  other  avrt-aSyco  or 
dvTid^m,  This  etymology  seems  to  me  peculiarly  inge- 
nious, and 'will  explain  all  cases  where  the  double  form 
occurs  :  though  in  some  of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  S 
may  be  radical,  as  Xc6d^co  from  XiOaB-.  It  also  explains 
the  numerous  verbs  in  t^w ;  thus  v^pi^m  is  v^piByco  from 
v0pi-yo-fii :  though  in  a  few  of  these  also  the  B  belongs  to 
the  base,  as  in  eXiri^o)  from  ik-mB-. 

(ii)     By  takes  the  form  of  Bi.     This  is  principally  in 
the  termination  -B10-,  which  is  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence ;  it  appears  in  prjl-Bco'i,  dl-Sto's  from  peia  and  del 
respectively;  in  both  the  combination  of  vowels  would 
p.  E.  27 
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be  difficult  to  sound,  before  the  termination  yo  or  lo, 
and  hence,  according  to  Curtius,  the  parasitic  B  arose 
between  them :  wherever  -Siov  occurs  it  is  always  preceded 
by  a  vowel.  It  forms  adjectives  from  some  roots  under 
the  like  condition,  as  o-;;^e8to9,  afi-^d-Bio<;,  a-Tci-Sio^,  &c.' 
Curtius  combines  with  these  the  form  t'Sto?,  as  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  of  the  third  person  for  o-Fe-Sto?,  through 
FtSto? :  the  weakening  of  the  e  to  t  might  be  explained  by 
assimilation,  as  in  a-(j)i<n,  for  afe-ari.  This  derivation  is 
very  probable :  but  the  S  might  be  part  of  the  root  which 
probably  ended  in  d  in  Graeco-Italian,  if  we  may  judge 
from  med  and  ted,  which  are  accusatives  as  well  as 
ablatives  in  Plautus^:  also  the  Sanskrit  adjectives  are 
mad-iya  and  twad-iya:  and  so  Bopp  explains  it.  Benfey 
regards  all  the  terminations  in  -ht,o  as  weakened  from 
original  -Tyo. 

(iii)  By  appears  as  Be.  This  is  limited  again  to  a  few 
nouns  in  -Seo?,  as  a8eX<^t'-S6o?.  Certainly  here  at  least  the 
B  does  not  belong  to  the  base:  though  here  also  we  might 
assume  an  original  suffix  tyo. 

(iv)  By  loses  the  original  y  and  only  the  parasitic  B 
is  left.  This  is  more  certain  than  the  last  two  cases,  at 
least  in  dialectical  forms,  as  the  Boeotian  811761'  for  ^v^ov, 
lepdBBm  for  iep-aBya  or  lep-ayco.  The  occurrence  of  Bvyov 
beside  ^1/7 w  and  the  Latin  iug-um  seems  to  me  to  make 
the  evidence  for  the  theory  complete  in  that  case.  From 
YAM  (mentioned  on  the  last  page)  we  probably  have 
Baiivqfiv  in  Greek  as  well  as  ^rffila.  This  involuntary  B  is 
further  assumed  by  Curtius  in  several  dubious  words. 
Such  are  the  particle  Br)  which  he  explains  as  originally 
{B)ya,  from  the  pronominal  base  ya,  so  that  the  meaning 
would  tally  with  that  of  the  German  "ja,''  our  "yea:" 
fiBr],  as  he  thinks,  stands  to  Brj  as  57  ixrjv  to  (iriv.  Corssen' 
connects  Brj  and  Brjv,  and  also  the  Latin  suffixes  -dum, 
-dem,  -do,  &c.  with  the  base  div  "a  day,"  I  think  less 
probably:  though  diu  is  certainly  from  that  base  and 
1  Gr.  Et.  578.  "  B.  g.  Aul.  120.  '  Krit.  Beitr.  500. 
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means  originally  "all  day."  In  such  forms  as  these  the 
derivation  must  be  always  uncertain;  there  is  no  necessary 
correspondence  as  to  meaning  to  guide  us,  and  the  words, 
being  common,  have  probably  suffered  so  much  from  use 
that  their  original  form  also  must  be  guessed  at.  Curtius 
explains  in  the  same  way  the  rather  numerous  adverbs  in 
-^ov,  -Sr]i>  or  -Ba^,  which  he  regards  as  originally  cases  from 
adjectives  in  ya,  with  parasitic  S,  like  those  which  end  in 
-Sioi  or  -Seo9,  except  that  here  all  trace  of  the  y  is  lost. 
Thus  we  have  a^eBov  by  a-x^eSlrjv^ :  /caToifia-SSv  by 
KUTcofid-Sioi:  and  the  variation  between  aBrjv  (or  aBrjv) 
and  ciBBrjv  would  be  explained  by.  an  original  form 
cra-(B)yr]v,  where  the  y  either  fell  out  without  trace, 
leaving  the  preceding  vowel  short,  or  after  lengthening 
it  ,  or  finally  was  assimilated  to  the  8,  as  in  lepaBBa  (see 
last  page).-.  Similarly  the  suffixes  -Be  and  -fe  would  be 
explained  as  modifications  of  (B)ye  from  the  pronominal 
root  ya.  The  verbal  suffix  ya,  added  to  t^fiep,  gives  as 
the  regular  form  dfielpco  (the  a  is  prosthetic) ;  but  there  is 
the  parallel  form  dfiepBco  in  Pindar,  where  the  B  seems  due 
to  the  original  y:  in  this,  however,  and  some  other  similar 
cases  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  secondary 
root  ending  in  S.  Since  OTraSo?  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  mdasv  and  oird^o},  it  seems  better  to  suppose  that 
the  nominal  suffix  ya  engendered  the  B,  rather  than  refer 
it  to  Jpad,  whence  come  Trejos  and  pe{d)s;  though  this 

1  Gr.  St.  592.  2  jj.  y.  330. 

"  This,  ■without  doubt,  is  the  explanation  of  KdXos  and  koXos,  To-os  and 
feros.  These  double  forma  were  produced  side  by  side  in  a  transitional 
period;  each  survived  in  the  language,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  our  finding  both  even  in  the  same  Bne  (as  Theok.  vi.  19 ;  viii. 
19).  Similar  variations  in  Latin  are  not  so  easy  to  explain :  a  great  list  is 
given  by  Lachmann  (on  Lucr.  i.  360)  but  vf ith  no  explanation :  see  also 
Munro  on  Lucr.  iv.  1259.  In  the  common  cases  such  as  niger,  nlg{e)ri, 
no  doubt,  even  after  the  e  was  omitted  in  writing,  enough  of  its  sound 
was  retained  in  the  r,  to  allow  the  root-vowel  to  be  pronounced  short  or 
long.  In  pusus,  pUsillm,  Sec.  the  cause  is  the  stress  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble. Lastly  where  the  same  word  occurs  both  long  and  short,  e.g. 
cuturnix  and  cOturnix,  uietus  and  uietus,  &o.,  I  think  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  change  is  from  long  to  short :  so  that  the  new  form  would 
represent  that  regular  weakening  of  the  ordinary  Latin  of  which  I  have 
said  BO  much.    But  there  are  other  cases  which  cannot  be  so  explained. 
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■would  suit  the  sense  well  enough.  Lastly,  the  same 
involuntary  B,  which  has  expelled  its  parent  y,  is  assumed 
by  Curtius  to  explain  patronymics  in  -8a,  names  of  beasts 
in  -Sev,  nominal  bases  in  -aB-,  and  -iB-:  that  in  these  last 
the  B  was  no  essential  part  of  the  suffix  is  proved,  he 
thinks,  by  the  double  forms,  e.g.  fir)v-i,-o<s  and  fj.ijv-iB-o';, 
cr<f)parfiv  and  cr<f)payiSa,  &c.:  he  believes  the  suffix  t 
to  have  been  originally  long;  it  then  necessarily  parted 
into  11/  before  case-suffixes  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  is 
regularly  the  case  in  Sanskrit  (e.g.  bhi,  hhiy-as) ;  and  so,  as 
elsewhere,  a  B  sprang  up  before  this  y. 

These  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  Curtius  assumes 
his  parasitic  B.  Corssen  controverts  some  of  his  results', 
not,  I  think,  on  very  strong  grounds:  first,  because  such  a 
B  could  not  have  arisen  after  a  consonant,  e.g.  in  ypd^- 
Brjv,  (f)vpBriv,  &c.;  I  am  not  sure  of  this;  besides,  such  words 
might  be  formed  on  the  analogy  of  others;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Br]v  (whatever  its  origin)  established  itself 
as  an  independent  suffix:  secondly,  because  the  forms  in 
-Bir]v  may  be  formed  from  Bo  with  the  secondary  suffix 
10 :  thirdly  (and  this  is  the  strongest  argument),  that  these 
Greek  formations  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Latin 
adjectives  in  -do:  and  that  forms  like  i\-rri(B)-<;,  ^vjd{B)-<i 
are  parallel  to  lau{d)-s,  here(d)-s,  &c.,  KpoviBi}';  to  Alf-id- 
iu-s  (beside  Alfius).  It  is  c[uite  true  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  generation  of  d  before  y  in  all  classical  Latin;  but,  if 
these  formations  be  really  identical,  and  not  (as  seems  to. 
me  quite  possible)  the  result  of  independent  processes  in 
the  two  languages,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible  that 
such  a  principle  may  have  been  in  operation  in  Graeco- 
Italian,  and  afterwards  checked  altogether  in  Italian. 
We  have  seen  that  a  certain  weakness  of  the  d-sound 
belongs  to  the  Latin  as  much  as  to  the  Greek :  and  such 
a  weakness  leads  to  the  wrongful  insertion  of  a  sound  in 
some  places,  as  well  as  to  its  omission  in  others. 

The  strongest  argument  for  Curtius'  view  is  well  stated 

J II.  305. 
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by  Schleicher':  "In  the  stem-formations  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic,  y  is  an  extraordinarily  common,  d  is  a  rare 
element,  so  that  there  is  hardly  another  possible  way 
of  bringing  these  Greek  formations  into  harmony  with 
those  of  the  kindred  languages."  This  consideration  must 
at  least  prevent  us  from  regarding  the  assumption  as 
merely  arbitrary:  and  it  is  much  more  improbable  that 
in  every  case  S  should  be  weakened  from  t,  a  weakening 
for  which  the  Greek  shews  no  special  liking.  The  argu- 
ment brought  against  the  theory,  that  it  is  improbable 
that  one  and  the  same  sound  should  appear  in  so  many 
dilBferent  forms,  is  answered,  I  think,  with  great  force  by 
Gurtius.  He  says'':  "The  less  we  regard  as  probable  an 
isolated  deviation  with  no  apparent  reason  from  the  path 
of  regular  substitution  in  the  case  of  those  sounds  which 
remain  to  all  time  in  common  use  in  a  language,  so  much 
the  more  decisively  may  we  allow  sporadic  variation  for 
those  sounds  in  it  which  we  perceive  to  be  from  the  very 
beginning  vanishing  out  of  it."  Such  a  sound  is  especially 
y  in  Greek:  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  language  we  find 
only  the  imperfect  substitutes  for  it;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  improbable  that  at  a  yet  earlier  period,  when  it  was 
still  heard,  the  imperfect  attempts  to  pronounce  it  may 
have  produced  by  its  side  a  letter  which  is  itself  indis- 
tinctly sounded  in  Greek,  and  so  in  process  of  time,  out  of 
these  two  indistinct  sounds,  one  distinct  sound  may  have 
arisen.  At  all  events,  as  Schleicher  prudently  sums  up, 
"what  every  one  allows  in  some  cases  {^vyov,  SvySv,  and 
y^9e^  for  ghyas)  is  also  possible  in  others'." 

1  Oomp.  216.  =  Gr.  Et.  580. 

'■'  The  instances  of  tlie  same  process  in  modern  languages  are  well 
known :  e.g.  Ital.  diacere  for  iacere,  &a. ;  see  Curtius,  p.  569,  note ;  Ferrar, 
p.  85.  The  d  heard  before  an  English  j,  e.g.  in  John,  is  nearly  parallel ; 
and  supplies  the  strongest  argument  for  supposing  that  J"  had  that  sound. 
See  page  391. 
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4.    Parasitic  y. 

This  is  principally  found  after  S,  and  therefore  pro- 
duces the  same  results  as  parasitic  S  before  original  y;  but 
they  are  much  fewer,  for  y,  a  sound  difiScult  to  a  Greek, 
was  not  very  likely  to  spring  up  involuntarily,  and  clearly 
could  only  do  so  in  that  early  prehistoric  time  when  y  had 
not  yet  vanished  out  of  the  language ;  so  the  traces  of  it 
are  few.  It  seems  to  occur  in  ^opKo^^,  the  dialectical  form 
of  SopKaf,  where  the  S  is  original ;  and,  rather  oddly,  in  the 
same  word  the  y  seems  to  have  expelled  the  8  and  then 
vocalised  itself,  for  we  have  the  third  form  iopK-6<;  (nom. 
plur.)  in  Hesychius''.  On  the  strength  of  a  gloss  in  Hesy- 
chius,  SeUriXa,  elic6ve<;,  and  the  form  deiKeXov,  which  occurs' 
in  this  sense,  Curtius  believes  that  the  original  form  of  the 
common  ^/ik,  whence  elicmv,  eoiKa,  t«eX.os,  &c.,  was  Sik, 
which  produced  a  parasitic  y  and  then  vanished;  so  that 
ovSe  eoLKev  in  Homer  should  be  scanned  ov8e  yeyoiKev, 
not  Fe'fotwej':  this  I  think  is  very  probable,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  cognate  languages  to  justify  a  digamma  in 
the  word.  That  S  can  fall  out  before  i  (y)  seems  clear 
from  the  well-attested  ItcKi]  (i^Siw/c),  where,  as  Curtius 
has  pointed  out,  the  t  is  certainly  radical:  this  loss  is  only 
a  further  extension  of  the  corruption  of  the  dentals  which 
turned  fita  into  ^a.  It  is  not  necessary  however  to  assume 
that  IdLvco  is  for  hiaivw^.  Lastly,  as  hy,  where  the  y  was 
radical,  was  sometimes  assimilated  to  8S,  so  here  also  we 
may  explain  the  peculiarities  connected  with  tj^i,  "to  fear." 
Thus  eBBetaep  is  frequent  in  Homer,  and  frequent  too  is 
the  lengthening  of  a  previous  short  syllable,  as  /x&ya  tb 
heivov  re",  and  ovts  rt  yw.e  Seos  tcr;;^et°.  These  become  quite 
intelligible   on    the    supposition    that   y  was    produced 


1  Herod,  iv.  194. 
3  Anth.  Pal.  v.  260. 
»  IJ.  XII.  10. 


«  Gr.  St..  607,  &o. 

*  As  Geldart  does,  p.  32. 

6  II.  T.  817;  Ot:  Et.  607. 
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involuntarily  after  S,  so  that  8eo9  was  Syeo<}:  and  so  we 
need  not  suppose  that  eBBeiirev  is  a  merely  mistaken 
formation,  like  efifiade,  &c. ' :  the  fact  that  this  apparent 
metrical  license  is  not  confined  to  the  verb,  hut  is  found 
also  with  the  nouns,  speaks  strongly  for  some  real  sound 
being  heard  after  the  S^  Further  examples  (not  perhaps 
equally  certain)  may  be  found  in  Curtius'. 


5.     Aspirating  unaspirated  letters. 

This  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  Greek.  The  new  h 
is  clearly  parasitic,  when  it  is  initial;  when  it  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  a  word  (almost  exclusively  after  hard 
sounds)  it  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  case  of  substitu- 
tion ;  for  the  aspirate,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  a  weaker 
sound  than  the  unaspirated  letter :  it  arises  from  the 
stoppage  being  so  short  that  a  portion  of  the  breath  has 
not  been  appreciably  checked ;  and  so  it  makes  itself 
heard  after  the  check  is  removed.  But  I  have  preferred 
to  treat  of  the  whole  subject  together :  though  some  of 
these  cases  have  been  mentioned  incidentally  in  the 
account  of  the  Greek  aspirates,  the  theory  of  their  origin 
is  considerably  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  this  in- 
voluntary aspiration.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  found  in 
Sanskrit ;  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  same 
word  has  been  aspirated  in  the  two  languages.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  coincidences  are  accidental, 
and  that  each  language  pursued  its  own  course  separately 
in  this  respect.  The  aspirates  thus  found  in  Sanskrit 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  are  always  hard  ones. 

The  commonest  cause  of  this  parasitic  h  is  the  influ- 
ence of  an  adjoining  liquid  or  nasal,  or  a  preceding  a-*. 

1  See  Curtius,  Erl.  p.  46;  and  above,  p.  368. 

2  Benfey  however  {G.  W.  11.  224)  supposes  the  root  to  be  dyi  con- 
nected with  hvo,  whence  Sanskrit  \/dwish,  to  hate. 

3  Gr.  Et.  604,  &o.  *  Qr.  Et.  456. 
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Thus  we  find  <])povBo<;  from  irpo,  eirl^a-Opov  instead  of  the 
common  suffix  -rpov,  with  KKeWpov,  Xvdpov,  and  some 
others  :  the  fact  that  we  have  sometimes  rpov  and  some^ 
times  6pov,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  the  difference, 
shews  how  thoroughly  sporadic  the  change  is.  We  have 
riiji-pa  from  tjtep,  whence  Latin  tep-eo',  the  Sanskrit 
keeps  original  a  in  tap-as:  Xv^-vos  from  \vk-,  i^aL<f>vr]i 
irota  i^aTTLvrj'i,  where  the  nasal  is  the  cause ;  so  also  eyx^lt 
(where  the  nasal  seems  to  be  intensive,  as  the  root  is 
probably  AK,)  al^x^rj  from  the  same  root,  Tex^V  from 
i^TUK,  pvyxo'i  l^ut  peyKO),  6fi<f>-i]  from  f/fev;  and  several 
others  given  by  Curtius  (I.,  c).  The  spirant  has  acted  in 
a^Xt^a,  from  s/shid,  Latin  scindo;  in  crxeBla;  probably  in 
aOe-voa,  if  this  be  a  strengthened  form  of  STA,  which  in 
Sanskrit  becomes  fjstha ;  in  cr;^eX.t?  by  a-Kekl';  and  crKe\o<;, 
(T^pl';  by  crirvph,  in  a^e8av6<;,  a^oBp6<;,  crtjjevSovrj  and 
a-(j)aSa^a>  from  original  SPAD;  and  many  others.  The  form 
a-<]}aX  has  been  already  discussed  at  length. 

In  other  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  further 
cause  than  mere  laziness ;  which  operated  of  course  irre- 
gularly, but  yet  affected  some  words  permanently.  Such 
are  ^Xe^-apov,  ao<po<;,  and  a-a^-rji :  the  two  latter  are  from 
tjsap,  in  Latin  sapio,  &c.  Curtius  rejects  Benfey's  expla- 
nation that  the  h  may  be  caused  here  by  a  ?; ;  that  /S\e- 
<f)apov  is  for  ^Xstt-Y apo-,  for  -vara. is  at  least  a  Sanskrit 
suffix ;  and  cro^os  is  similarly  for  o-ott-Fo-s  :  it  seems  to 
me  not  improbable,  at  least  for  the  first  two,  and  o-o^^s 
may  have  been  formed  on  the  analogy  of  aoj>6<;.  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  the  certain  change  of  tjheic  into  Sex-oftai, 
\[tvk  into  TSVXo>>  of  tjirrvic  (from  original  tjirvic)  in  irTvaacii 
into  ittvyj].  The  change  of  the  labial  is  much  more  com- 
mon ;  thus  d^-evo<;  is  the  Sanskrit  ap-nas,  which  is  Vedic, 
but  occurs  in  Upnas-vant,  "  efficacious  V  and  the  Latin 
op-s,  &c. ;  contrast  in-ops  with  apnas-vant ;  copia  is  co- 
opia  ^     From  i^Xm  comes  a-Xet^w,  from  t^/aKair  a-Kcufio';, 


^  Ben£ey,  Lex.  s.v. 


Gr.  Et.  No.  653. 
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aad  rpi(j>a)  may  be  only  a  secondary  form  of  rperrai :  fur- 
ther examples  may  again  be  found  in  Curtius. 

There  is  no  certain  example  of  this  h  being  produced 
after  a  soft  explosive  sound.  Several  possible  ones  are 
discussed  by  Curtius  \  But  for  all  of  them  I  think  other 
explanations  are  possible.  Thus  ^a%ta  certainly  need 
not  be  connected  with  >^fpay  (pT^ryvvfii),  it  being  quite 
possible,  as  Curtius  suggests,  to  class  it  with  pi^acro) 
(apda-a-ai),  which  imply  a  k,  or  even  with  Hesychius'  gloss 
^paKiai  oi  Tpa'xel'i  tottoi.  Curtius  seems  to  allow  the 
change  in  iraxv's,  which  he  combines  with  •jrrjywfjt.i,  irriy6<;, 
irayo's,  &c.  But  here  also  we  have  seen  that  the  older 
form  of  the  root  is  iraic^ :  so  that  ivayv'^,  irax-vr},  &c.  may 
be  formed  by  aspiration  directly  from  this  original  form. 

All  these  aspirated  words  must  be  kept  distinct  from 
those  where  the  aspirate  is  original ;  they  may  be  known 
by  the  fact  that  the  aspirate  (or  the  regular  substitute) 
occurs  in  none  of  the  cognate  languages,  except  in  some 
few  cases  in  the  Sanskrit,  which  shared  with  the  Greek 
these  peculiar  hard  aspirates. 

In  Latin,  where  the  aspirates  had  early  vanished,  no 
change  of  the  sort  was  likely  to  take  place.  But  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  irregular  aspiration  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  seems  to  have  been  known.  I  have  already  said 
that  this  is  possible  among  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  out  the  breathing  where  it  ought  to  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  ;  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing  this.  Different  as  was  the  origin  of 
h  in  the  two  languages,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  letter 
was  rapidly  vanishing  in  each  of  them  at  the  classical  pe- 
riod of  their  literature,  or  even  earlier ;  and  the  tendency 
has  gone  on  increasing  among  the  inheritors  of  these  lan- 
guages, till,  for  the  modern  Greek  at  least,  the  sound  is 
utterly  lost,  while  the  Eomance  languages  have  partially 
preserved  it,  with  great  irregularity  of  usage.  Still,  there 
is  also  an  unnaistakeable  tendency  to  introduce  the  breath- 
1  Gr.  Et.  466,  &o.  °  See  p.  335. 
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ing  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  as  distinct  though  less  fre- 
quent in  its  operation  than  the  other.  First,  in  Greek, 
apart  from  numerous  plain  errors  on  inscriptions,  such  as 
ar/eiv,  eiri,  et?,  &c.  \  we  may  observe  a  strong  inclination  to 
aspirate  an  initial  v;  e.g.  in  vSmp,  viro,  va-Tepo^,  &c.  where 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  aspirate  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. This  seems  to  me  very  natural :  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  u  pure  than  any  other  vowel,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extremely  narrow  passage  for  the  sound 
through  the  lips :  witness  our  English  u  before  which  a  y 
is  regularly  heard:  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
Greek  v  was  probably  a  modified  u,  something  like  the 
German  il :  for  which  sound  the  breath  is  even  more  in- 
tercepted than  for  u,  since  the  tongue  approximates  more 
nearly  to  the  palate,  being  in  the  position  for  i^ :  it  is  true 
that  we  should  rather  have  expected  ?/  than  h  before  the 
V ;  bul^  we  have  already  seen  that  initial  y  regularly  passes 
into  h  in  Greek  :  and  in  exact  accordance  with  this  theory 
the  Boeotian,  which  keeps  the  old  sound,  and  denotes  it 
by  ow',  keeps  the  proper  smooth  breathing ;  e.g.  in  oy^ue?, 
ovScop,  &c.*:  although  in  other  words  the  Boeotians  were 
by  no  means  peculiarly  averse  to  the  rough  breathing, 
even  inserting  it  in  words  where  it  was  absent  in  other 
dialects,  as  kov  for  iyw.  The  Aeolic,  however,  in  the  main 
inclined  most  to  drop  initial  h :  the  Attic  retained  it  most, 
and  also  used  it  most  often  wrongly ;  thus  the  Aeolic 
keeps  d/jLfjLe?  for  dafih,  while  the  Attic  aspirates,  as  ij/iet?. 
I  agree  with  Curtius  here  in  regarding  the  rough  breath- 
ing as  a  simple  mistake,  on  the  analogy  of  vfieh,  where  it 
denotes  a  lost  y^,  rather  than  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  the 
<r  passing  into  h,  as  dhiji^<;,  and  then  becoming  misplaced : 
as  he  says,  the  er  does  its  part  in  lengthening  the  preced- 
ing vowel,  and  therefore  would  have  exerted  a  double 
influence  if  it  had  become  the  breathing  as  well.     But  I 


1  Gr.  Et.  617. 
8  See  p.  272. 
»  Gr.  Et.  642. 


"  See  page  97. 

*  See  Ahrens,  i.  169. 
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think  the  theory  more  probable  in  the  case  of  ^/tat,  from 
AS,  as  I  have  already  said' ;  and  some  other  words,  as  lepo'i 
for  lcrap6<;,  Doric  I'a/jo?,  Sanskrit  ishira  ^  Still,  many  cases 
remain  where  no  explanation  can  be  given,  except  that 
they  are  mistakes.  Such  are  the  already  often-quoted 
tTTTTo?  (compared  with  I'/c/co?,  and  the  compounds  A.evKnr- 
iro<;,  "AXKiTTTTo?^)  ;  the  Attic  rfKto<;  and  eoi?,  which  have  the 
smooth  breathing  in  all  the  other  dialectical  forms :  and 
Curtius  suggests  that  the  rough  breathing  of  opo';,  "a 
boundary''  (Ionic  ovpo<;,  Doric  opo'^),  may  have  sprung  up 
through  a  wish  to  distinguish  it  from  0/309,  "a  mountain^ :" 
but  another  derivation  is  possible.  Lastly,  Curtius  gives 
the  Attic  ajMapTelv,  whereas  Homer  said  rjfj,l3poToi>.  These 
examples — all  common  words — are  enough  to  shew  the 
prevalence  of  the  error:  the  derivation  of  the  last  one 
is  somewhat  uncertain  ;  but  as  to  the  others  there  can  be 
no,  reasonable  doubt,  from  comparison  with  other  languages 
and  dialects,  that  they  commenced  originally  with  the 
smooth  breathing,  and  that  the  rough  h  is  a  Greek,  gene- 
rally Attic,  addition. 

In  the  Latin  this  corruption  seems  to  have  been  of 
later  date.  According  to  Corssen^,  h  is  never  wrongly 
inserted  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Republic.  The  gram- 
marians however  of  the  first  century  B.C.  and-  the  early 
Empire  seem  to  have  been  very  uncertain  in  their  de- 
liverances on  the  subject :  still,  where  wrong,  they  err 
almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  leaving  out  an  h  which  is 
etymologically  correct.  The  feeling  on  the  point  is  well 
shewn  by  the  often-quoted  dictum  of  Nigidius  Figulus  : 
"  Eusticus  fit  sermo,  si  aspires  perperam."    Also  in  Catul- 

1  See  p.  344. 

^  See  Gr.  Et.  No.  614.  This  rare  Sanskrit  word  is  said  to  mean 
"strong,"  "sound,"  "fresli,"  and  so -we  are  enabled  to  get  at  the  primary 
sensuous  meaning  of  iepo's,  and  explain  the  use  in  certain  combinations 
which  are  unintelligible  so  long  as  we  have  only  the  derived  sense  of 
"sacred,"  e.g.  Upm  v/iap,  kpos  ofi-Ppos  (Soph.  0.  T.  1428),  and  even  iepos 
lx9is  {II.  XVI.  417),  and  tpov  Ku/ia  (Eur.  Hipp.  1216),  Lidd.  and  Soott, 
s.v.  Thence,  as  what  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  must  be  sound  and 
perfect,  the  word  came  early  in  Greek  to  mean  "  sacred." 

8  Schleicher,  Comp.  219.  *  See  p.  I6O.  ^  Amspr.  i.  105,. 
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lus'  epigram,  Arrius,  who  aspirates  wrongly,  is  clearly  de- 
scribed as  being  of  an  illiterate  stock  \  In  conformity 
with  this  we  find  that  in  the  best  and  oldest  MSS.  the  h 
is  often  wrongly  omitted,  as  arena,  aruspex,  &c. :  rarely 
wrongly  inserted,  as  in  humor,  hwmerus,  &c.  These  how- 
ever are  trifles  to  the  extraordinary  blunders  committed 
by  the  stonemasons  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  :  such  as  hac  for  ac,  hornat,  hex- 
tricata,  exhistimantes,  &c.,  quoted  by  Corssen''. 


6.     Auxiliary  {inorganic)  vowels. 

These  vowels  are  perhaps  the  farthest  extension  of  the 
principle  which  we  are  considering.  They  frequently  ap- 
pear to  be  actual  gain,  and  not  loss  to  a  word,  causing  the 
addition  of  a  new  syllable  :  and  so  are  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  other  manifestations  of  phonetic  change.  Yet 
these  vowels  are  distinctly  inorganic,  as  can  in  almost 
every  case  be  proved  by  comparison  with  other  languages. 
That  they  should  be  dynamic  is  excessively  improbable ; 
what  change  of  meaning  is  likely  to  have  been  intended 
by  sounding  6X,a;y;i5s  instead  of  \a;^us  (laghu,  le(gh)uis, 
&c.),  or  aXeyeLvo'i  beside  dXyeivoi;!  It  is  from  vowel-in- 
sertions like  the  last,  or  from  vowel-prefixes  like  e-^^e's 
for  %^e?,  that  we  gain  the  conviction  of  the  really  pho- 
netic character  of  these  sounds :  and  accordingly  I  believe 
that  they  arose'  first  from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  a 
consonantal  group,  which  became  much  easier  when  parted 
by  a  slight  vowel-sound  (if  in  the  middle  of  a  word),  or  if 
preceded  by  the  same,  when  initial.  Instances  of  this  are 
well  known  in  modern  languages,  e.g.  in  the  French  ^tat, 
espbce,  §sp4rance,  4toile  from  status,  species,  sperare,  stella, 

1  I  have  already  mentioned  (at  page  21)  Eosoher's  argument,  chiefly 
from  Cicero,  Orat.  48,  160,  in  which  he  maintains  against  Corssen  that 
this  use  of  the  ft  was  a  common  corruption  in  the  provincial  speech,  and 
was  just  beginning  in  Cicero's  day  to  steal  into  the  language  of  educated 
men. 

^  Ausspr.  p.  110. 
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&c.,  and  the  corresponding  Spanish  forms  esperanza,  es- 
trella,  and  estava  (=stabat) :  and  a  vowel  similarly  prefixed 
occurs  in  the  late  Latin  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
as  ispirito,  istatua.  Compare  also  the  Welsh  ysprid  for 
spiritus,  ysgol  for  schola,  and  many  others.  In  these  words 
the  y  (which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  neutral  vowel  in 
Welsh)  is  really  irrational ;  it  hardly  amounts  to  a  syllable, 
and  so  is  clearly  auxiliary  only. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  use  should  be  ex- 
tended to  words  which  do  not  begin  with  a  compound 
sound,  but  only  with  an  easy  letter  like  Xor  p,  /m  or  v. 
and  it  is  especially  before  these  that  this  inorganic  vowel 
is  found ;  it  occurs  very  rarely  before  a  simple  explosive 
sound ;  before  t,  tt,  0  never  \  But  the  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  not  far  to  seek;  a  protracted  sound  has  some- 
thing of  the  vowel-character  about  it,  and  therefore  a 
vowel  can  easily  slip  through  the  lips  before  it^ :  in  sound- 
ing the  four  letters  I,  m,  n  and  r  especially,  the  vocal  tube 
is  so  open  that  it  is  easy  to  let  a  pure  vowel-sound  escape 
at  some  part  of  the  time  during  which  they  can  be  pro- 
longed. But  before  a  momentary  sound  the  vowel  must 
have  been  consciously  added.  Accordingly  I  believe  that 
this  new  parasitic  sound  sprang  up  before  certain  liquids 
and  nasals  after  it  had  been  familiarised  to  the  "  Sprach- 
geftihl"  by  use  in  cases  where  it  was  almost  necessary. 
I  do  not  deny  that  in  some  cases  a  prefixed  vowel  may 
be  not  parasitic,  but  the  remnant  of  some  corrupted  pre- 
fix, most  naturally  of  a  preposition :  and  this,  as  might  be 
expected',  is  often  assumed  by  Prof  Pott :  e.g.  he  regards 
cl/iepya)  as  dTro/j^epyco,  like  aTrofidcra-a,  &c.*.  I  do  not 
think  this  likely,  because  I  know  no  analogy  for  a  similar 
loss  of  TT ;  but  in  some  cases  such  a  truncation  is  doubt- 
less possible.    Still  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  have 

1  Gr.  Et.  678. 

2  Compare  tlie  irrational  vowels  in  latin,  u  before  I,  and  e  before 
r,  p.  298. 

3  See  pp.  115—117.  *  Et.  Fonch.  11.  386, 
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no  hesitation  in  regarding  the  vowel  as  the  purely  pho- 
netic result  of  indolent  articulation; 

I  will  give  examples  first  of  the  vowel  when  initiaP. 
Several  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapters.  Thus  d-arrip,  as  we  saw,  is  from  star  :  whence 
also  darpd-Trrci)  and  affTpaTrrj :  to  derive  them  from  a 
root  AS,  "to  throw"  (which  occurs  in  Sanskrit,  but  not, 
I  think,  in  the  other  languages),  is  not  so  good.  Similarly 
d-a-iraipo)  is  an  easier  form  of  cnralpm :  d-crtj}!,  is  a  Lesbian 
form  of  o-(^t:  /ci?  and  %0e?  have  the.  by-forms  tari?  and 
exSe<; :  the  rare  word  o-tXos''  seems  to  be  most  naturally 
connected  with  /^xXa  in  erXrjv :  ovofia  is  most  likely  for 
o-yvofia.  Before  a  single  liquid  we  have  the  parasitic  e  in 
6-Xa%v9,  e-per/io?,  e-pevja>  (Lat.  ntcto  from  i\Jrug),  i-pvdp6% 
i-Xavva  for  e-Xa-vvw";  a  in  d-\el<pco,  d-fj,ei^co,  d-fiekya},  &c.; 
6  in  6-Xiy-o'i,  6-pvy-fJ,6<;,  and  perhaps  "O-Xh/att-o?  from 
ijXafnr,  by  the  Aeolic  variation  of  a  and  v-  There  are 
plenty  of  other  examples,  more  or  less  uncertain,  of  the 
vowel  in  this  connection.  The  e  is  probably  prefixed  be- 
fore V  in  e'ipyio  for  e-fipy-o)  (Sk.  f/vrij),  e-fepa-r)  (Sk. 
njvrish),  eeiKoa-iv  for  i-fiKoa-i  (uiginti)*.  I  have  already 
accounted  for  the  occurrence  of  this  vowel  as  being  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Greeks  struggled  to  avoid' 
an  initial  v.  Before  a  simple  explosive  sound  the  best 
examples  are  perhaps  d-Kovoj,  6-KeXkco  by  KeWco^,  6-Sd^, 
and  most  likely  oBov^ ;  it  is  not  probable  that  if  the  vowel 
had  been  original  (so  that  the  word  should  be  derived 
from  ED,  "to  eat"),  it  would  have  been  lost  in  all  the  de- 
rived languages ;  Sanskrit  danta,  Latin  den-ts,  Lithuanian 
dant-i-s,  and  German  Zahn.  The  cases  are  very  few  in 
all,  but  they  are  peculiar  extensions  of  the  common  usage 
which  I  cannot  explain.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  vowels 

1  See  Gr.  FA.  673,  &o.  ^  Aesoh.  S.  c.  T.  18. 

8  Gr.  Et.  677.  *  Comp.  p.  78. 

5  Blomfield  (on  Aesoh.  Prom.  191)  lays  down  that  where  the  two  forms 
occur  side  by  side,  as  xiWa  and  6KiX\oi,  the  first  seems  to  be  preferred  by 
poets,  the  second  by  prose  writers.  If  this  be  so,  it  points  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  vowel  being  felt  to  be  a  license,  on  the  assumption  that  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  always  followed  the  stricter  rule. 
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regularly  found  in  this  use  are  a,  e,  0,  the  strongest  vowels. 
The  reason  is  probably  this :  at  first  the  prefixed  vowel 
would  be  the  same  as  the  radical  voweP,  though  in  actual 
use  there  are  plenty  of  exceptions  to  this  rule;  and  the 
vowel  A  in  its  triple  form  occurs,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, much  oftener  in  roots  than  i  or  u, 

I  pass  to  the  insertion  of  a  vowel  between  consonants 
in  the  middle  of  a  word.  These  cases  are  more  doubtful, 
because  sometimes  the  fuller  form  may  be  the  older,  and 
the  vowel  have  been  lost  out  of  it.  Thus  Schleicher^ 
regards  the  e  in  opiyo)  as  inserted,  and  by  comparison 
with  Sanskrit  /^arj,  arrives  at  an  Indo-European  ABG. 
But  the  Latin  form  is  reg-o,  and  we  have  rak-jan,  "to 
reach,"  in  Gothic.  It  is  therefore  at  least  as  probable — I 
think  more  so — that  the  older  form  was  RAG ;  and  that  o, 
not  e,  was  the  auxiliary  vowel ;  and  therefore  opoiyvia  the 
older  form  of  opyvid.  Other  examples,  which  seem  more 
certain,  are  given  by  Schleicher  and  Curtius':  e.g.  dX-e- 
yeivo'i  mentioned  above ;  rjX-v-6ov  from  the  simple  root  eX, 
whence  the  secondary  root  is  e\0 ;  fiaX-a-KO's  by  fj-aXKo*; 
(Hesychius) — the  6  in  /jbaXduKo^  is  again  the  result  of 
d3m.amic  strengthening  of  the  root — -SoX-i-'Xp^  from  origi- 
nal dargha,  Sanskrit  dirgha;  dX-k-^a  beside  aXK-rj,  the 
Latin  arc-eo :  tt/z/uto?  is  from  t/irvv.  Apparently  we  have 
a  suffixed  e  forming  for  many  verbs  a  seoendary  base  in 
common  use.  Thus  >^/fieX  forms  its  present  stem  by  the 
afiix  yo,  as  fiiXXco  :  but  this  stem  is  phonetically  increased 
by  e,  whence  comes  the  future  fieXX-'^-crw,  and  the  aorist 
ifiiXX-rj-cra.  Similarly  V/^^X.  "to  fight,"  has  a  secondary 
form  /Aflsxe,  which  is  actually  used  for  the  present  in  Ionic, 
and  forms  the  Aorist  i-fmxe-a-dfj,7jv.  These  new  forms, 
which  are  rather  common*,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  stems,  for  the  new  vowel  commonly  runs 
through  them  all :  and  as  it  is  generally  rather  late,  and 

1  W.  Christ,  Lautlehre,  19,  quoted  by  Curtius.  ^  Comp.  p.  76. 

3  Gr.  Bt.  679,  &c. 

*  Curtius  gives  thirty-eight  exaraples  in  his  excellent  School  Grammar, 
which  is  translated  and  published  in  Dr  Smith's  series,  see  p.  198. 
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produces  no  change  of  meaning  in  the  verb,  the  vowel  is 
probably  a  mere  phonetic  insertion,  closely  akin  to  the 
"connecting  vowel"  (the  German  Bvnde-vocaT),  which  is 
so  important  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs.     The  object 
of  that  vowel  is  to  preserve  the  final  consonant  of  a  rot)t 
from  all  possible  injury  when  it  is  connected  with  suffixes 
beginning  with  consonants;  e.g.  in  forming  the  second 
person  of  i^^oX  or  ^ov\,  the  Greeks  insert  e  before  <rai,  as 
^ovX-e-crai,  ^ov\-e-ai,  ^ovkei,  so  that  in  all  these  changes 
the  X  has  not  suffered ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Latins,  who 
in  a  few  verbs  (as  >Jes,  hjed,  i^vel,  hjfer)  do  not  regu- 
larly employ  a  connecting  vowel,  lost  the  final  consonant 
in  'ool-s,  uil-s,  uis.      I  cannot  agree  with  Schleicher,  who 
(following  Bopp)  regards  this  vowel  as  a  demonstrative 
root^,  whose  original  form  was  a  (preserved  in  Sanskrit 
and  weakened  in  other  languages,  in  Greek  to  e  and  o,  in 
Latin  to  i  and  u,  according  to  the  following  sound).   I  can 
see  no  proof  of  such  a  view:  and  prefer  to  regard  the 
vowel  as  simply  phonetic,  and  belonging  in  its  origin  to 
the  class  which  we  are  here  considering;  at  a  later  time  of 
course  it  became  one  of  the  arbitrary  forms  of  grammar. 
It  is  worth  observing  that  the  oldest  verbs  (so  far  as  we 
can    trace   the  historical  development  of  the  verb)   in 
Sanskrit,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin,  do  not  generally  possess 
these  connectiag  vowels ;  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that  they 
never  had  them,  as  that  they  had  them  and  lost  them. 
Bopp's  objection  however  is  no  doubt  forcible,  that  a  the 
strongest  of  the  three  primary  vowels   is  least   of  all 
adapted  for  a  mere  phonetic  link'';  and  is  not  quite  met 
by  the  reply  that  a  does  not  occur  in  Greek^  and  Latin, 
and  that  the  Sanskrit  a  is  not  the  full  vowel  of  the  primi- 
tive language.     Still,  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  prepon- 
derate for  the  view  that  I  have  given*. 

1  Gomp.  p.  343. 

^  Comp.  Grammar,  vol.  ii,  p.  694,  English  translation. 
'  Except  perhaps  a  few  verbs,  such  as  ay-a-ficu,  irpl-a-iiac,  .&o. 
*  See,  on  the  whole  question,  Ourtius  ErlUut.  pp.  107 — 110  (Engl, 
trans.). 
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In  Latin  there  is,  I  think,  no  prefixed  vowel  as  in  the 
Greek :  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
language.  Even  within  a  word  it  was  not  common,  with 
the  exception  of  the  regular  connecting  vowel — if  the 
theory  of  the  phonetic  origin  of  this  vowel  be  true.  It  is 
observable  however  that  those  verbs,  mentioned  above  as 
not  regularly  taking  the  connecting  vowel,  do  take  it 
irregularly,  as  (e)s-u-m(j),  {e)s-u-mus,  (e)s-iir-nt(i) :  so  also 
fer-i-mus,  fer-u^t(i),  &c.  Such  further  vowel  insertion  as 
occurs  in  Latin  belongs  to  the  early  more  than  to  the 
later  period  of  its  records:  this  is  shewn  by  the  Latin 
forms  of  borrowed  words,  e.g.  Aesc-u-lajpius  for  ^Aa-Kkr]- 
TTio?,  Alc-u-mena  for  'AXk/mt^vt/^,  drach-u-ma  for  hpa')(jj,rf, 
and  the  common  mina  for  jmio.  These  vowels  (varying,  as 
we  have  seen,  according  to  the  following  consonant)  are  not 
generally  found  in  the  later  Latin.  In  balatro  (compared 
with  blatero)  there  may  be  an  inserted  a':  such  vowel 
insertion  is  common  in  Umbrian,  arising  from  the  masses 
of  consonants  produced  by  original  vowel-loss.  The  fact 
too,  that  auxiliary  vowels  are  especially  frequent  in  the 
Oscan^,  shews  that  the  principle  was  one  originally  com- 
mon to  the  Italian  with  the  Greek ;  which  naturally  be- 
came less  and  less  operative  in  Latin,  as  the  vowel-system 
became  with  every  century  weaker". 

Schleicher  thinks  that  um-e-rus  (Sanskrit  amsa), 
ruh-e-r{o),  gen-e-r{os),  Greek  ya/i-^-po^,  &c.  are  examples 
of  the  insertion °.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
distinct  Latin  forms  with  the  sufiSx  -ero.  Such  difference 
of  formation  is  perfectly  common  in  the  most  certainly 
cognate  words  of  different  languages.  Even  though  there 
may  have  been  one  common  form  in  use  in  the  time 


1  E.g.  Plant.  Amph.  99.     See  page  283. 

2  Plaut.  Tnn.  425  (ed.  Brix). 
^  Corssen,  ii.  384. 

*  Kirohhoff,  Zeitsch.  i.  36,  quoted  by  Cuitius,  Gr.  Et.  680. 
^  English  examplea  are  common  enough,  especially  borrowed  words, 
e.g.  alar-um  {k  les  armes),  alcoh-o-I  (al-koU),  &c. 
6  Comp.  p.  102. 
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before  the  separation  of  the  two  peoples,  yet  after  that 
separation  a  new  form  may  easily  have  sprung  up  among 
one  of  the  two  nations,  more  agreeable  to  the  phonetic 
laws  which  time  had  developed,  and  so  superseded  the  old 


one. 


7.    Auodliary  {inorganic)  Consoncmts. 

These  are  not  very  numerous  either  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
though  sufficiently  so  to  require  a  special  mention.  They 
are  among  the  most  decisive  signs  of  a  decomposing  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  are  rather  to  be  looked  for  in 
more  modern  tongues,  as  gen-d-re  and  nom-b-re  in  the 
French^.  A  familiar  instance  may  be  found  in  English 
in  the  name  of  Ambleside  in  Westmoreland ;  which  is  by 
derivation  Hamal-seat  or  -sett ;  Hamal  is  a  common 
Norse  name :  and  the  true  form  is  still  pretty  nearly  kept 
in  the  more  correct  local  pronunciation.  In  "thunder" 
the  d  is  interesting,  because  it  does  not  occur  between 
two  consonants,  and  yet  is  unquestionably  a  parasitic 
insertion :  compare  the  Anglo-Saxon  thunian  and  German 
"Donner:"  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  the 
word  is  still  rightly  sounded  as  "thuner:"  the  very  full 
sound  of  the  first  syllable  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
need  which  is  felt  of  a  connecting  link  between  it  and 
the  following  voweP. 

The  examples  in  Greek  are  very  sporadic.  We  find  ap- 
-S-jOO?  from  dvep ;  the  Sanskrit  nara  with  the  same  mean- 
ing seems  to  point  to  the  S  as  being  parasitic:  fiec7--rjfi- 
^-pla  and  (/it)-;8-/30T6?  are  well-known  examples :  in  the 

1  Sclileichei',  Comp.  p.  233. 

"  Plenty  of  examples  in  Bnglisli  may  be  seen  by  turning  over  the 
pages  of  any  dictionary,  e.g.  a-d-miral  (=emir-al,  Milton's  amiral), 
a-d-vanoe  (a-vanoer,  ab-ante),  a-d-vantage,  al-d-er  (A.S.  air),  <fec.  Aii 
auxiliary  consonant  is  also  found  at  the  end  of  words,  as  lamb  (A.S.  lam), 
sound,  the  vulgar  govmd,  &c. :  compare  the  Norwegian  mand  (for  man), 
falde  (to  fall),  &o. 
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latter  the  radical  /i  has  been  expelled  by  the  consonant 
which  it  joined  to  produce :  and  jj^efi-^-Xama  stands  for 
fjLe-/i\a)-Ka  from  ^//loK:  rjfi-^-porov  stands  beside  afiap- 
Tavm.     There  are  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind. 

In  Latin  the  only  examples  which  are  given  by  Schlei- 
cher^ are  the  words  in  which  p  is  inserted  between  m  and 
s,  or  m  and  t :  as  hiem-p-s,  smn-p-tvAn,  &c.  The  greater 
ease  of  sound  in  the  words  so  modified  is  obvious.  Mr. 
Ferrar^  holds  the  s  in  wordslikemonsirMmto  be  a  similar 
insertion :  I  think  it  much  better  to  suppose  (with 
Corssen)  a  form  mon-es-trum,  like  fen-es-tra,  &c.  So  also 
in  abstineo,  sustineo,  ostendo,  &c.  I  believe  that  the  s 
belongs  to  the  preposition'. 


I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  main  points 
in  which  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Italians  varied  from  the  speech  of  their  common  fore- 
fathers— both  from  that  of  the  Graeco-Italian  race,  out  of 
which  they  immediately  sprang,  and  from  that  of  the  race 
to  which  we,  as  well  as  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
trace  our  descent.  I  have  endeavoured  incidentally  to 
point  out  any  light  which  these  divergencies  cast  on  the 
character  of  the  different  peoples.  But  my  main  object 
has  been  to  point  out  the  common  reason  of  all  these 
changes  in  language ;  to  shew  that  they  all  sprang  from 
the  same  desire  for  ease  of  articulation;  whether  that 
tendency  produced  a  weak  or  an  indistinct  sound  in- 
stead of  a  stronger  or  a  clearer  one,  the  principle  was 
the  same :  and  the  only  cause  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  as  stemming  the  progress  of  this  change,  or  (very 
much  more  rarely)  causing  change  in  the  opposite  direc- 

1  Comp.  p.  266.  "  Gomp.  Gram.  p.  175. 

3  For  tie  form  dbe  and  its  use,  see  Corssen,  i.  154. 
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tion,  was  the  instinctive  desire  to  keep  distinct  and  un- 
confused  the  terms  which  expressed  distinct  conceptions. 
I  have  in  no  case  endeavoured  to  give  all  the  examples 
which  might  have  been  given  in  support  of  the  views 
advanced  :  those  who  care  for  the  matter  will  prefer,  and 
will  find  it  far  more  useful,  to  seek  out  others  for  them- 
selves. I  have  been  obliged  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to 
bring  forward  many  facts  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  even  ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  grammars.  But 
my  aim  has  been  to  present  facts,  old  in  the  main,  under 
a  new  light.  Only  so  far  as  I  have  succeeded  in  giving 
the  reason  for  what  often  appear  mere  arbitrary  anoma- 
lies ;  only  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to .  trace  many 
apparently  isolated  results  to  the  operation  of  one  com- 
mon principle;  just  so  far  have  I  attained  the  object 
which  I  had  in  delivering  the  course  of  Lectures^  which 
I  now  present  in  a  rather  fuller  and  more  methodical 
form. 
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I.    INDO-EUKOPEAN  INDEX. 


V  a  (pronominal),  51  n. 

-a  (nominal  suff.),  52,  149 

-a-  (stem  suff.),  55 

Vak,  103,  104,  181,  234,  239,  405 

aktan,  233 

akva,  156,  235,  405 

Vapa,  115 

Vag,  235 

Vad,  234 

a-dik-sam  (i),  237 

Vagh,  84,  134,  841  n.,  361 

aghi,  134 

abharami,  5 

abharanti,  6 

Van,  142 

-an  (nominal  suff.),  52,  56,  147 

-ana  (nominal  suff. ),  52,  147 

-aya  (verbal  suff.),  62,  54,  342,  417 

-as  (formative  sufl.),  6 

•as  (nominal  suff.),  52,  56,  236 

Vas  (to  be),  34,  151 

Vas  (to  throw),  430 

Vas  (sit),  240 

Vav,  155 

avi,  233,  350 

Var  (to  fit),  34,  341  n. 

Var  (to  propel),  158,  159 

Varg,  431 

Varbh,  139 


Vi  (pronominal),  51  n.,  149 
Vi  (verbal),  41,  50,  55,  201 
-i  (nominal  suff.),  52 
Vik,  390 
Vidh,  200 

U 
-u  (nominal  suff.),  52 
Vus,  152,  163  n.,  203 

K 
Vka  (pronominal),  51  n.,  107,  406 
-ka  (nominal  suff.),  52 


ka  (and),  74 
Vkap,  204 
katvar,  107,  413 
kankan, 406 
Vkar  (to  make),  353 
Vkar  (to  move),  407 
kara,  105 
karka,  106 
Vkard,  ib- 
Vkal,  197,  338 
Vkalp,  338 
Vki  (to  be  quiet),  64 
Vki  (to  move),  105 
Vkm,  336 

T 

Vta,  108 

Vta  (pronominal),  51  n. 

-ta  (nominal  suff.),  52,  65,  56 

-ta-l-ta,  53,55 

-ta-)-ma,  ib. 

-ta  +  na,  53 

-ta-hya,  52 

-ta-Hra,  53 

Vtak,  111 

Vtag,  235 

tamas,  109 

Vtan,  108 

Vtar,  Vtra,  46,  50,  111,  176 

-tar  (nominal  suff.),  62,  56,  140, 

234,  239,  278 
Vtark,  46 
Vtal,  176 

tati  (nominal  suff.),  109 
-ti  (nominal  suff.),  52 
Vtuk,  111 
tva,  892 

-tra  (nominal  suff.),  52 
Vtram,  46 
^tran,  ib. 
Vtras,  ib. 
Vtri,  Vtru,  46,  50 
Vtrib,  47,  111 
Vtrup,  47 
Vtrugh,  ib. 
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Vpa  (drink),  338 
Vpak,  167,  385 
patar,  140,  234 
Vpag,  235 
pad,  6 
padas,  6,  7 
Vpar  (cross),  112 
v/par  (fiU),  112 
■v/pal,  113 

Vpu,  202,  203  (cleanse) 
Vpu,  203  (strike) 
Vpl™.  371 

G 

■s/ga,  47,  117,  240 

Vgan,  44,  47,  49,  117,  119 

gana,  119 

gann,  ih. 

Vgal,  411 

Vgar,  44,  45,  411 

gani,  119 

Vgna,  49,  60,  117,  239 

v'guamaii,  57 

D 

Vda,  41,  50, 121 

dakan,  232,  237 

dakr,  20 

Vdagh,  339 

dama,  125 

Vdiv,  37,  122,  124,  416 

daiva,  352  n. 

daivar,  124,  125 

Vdyu,  416 

Vdrak,  123 

Vdrus,  121 


B 


baita,  126 
Vbandh,  233  n. 
Vbargh,  127 


GH 


gham(a),  133 
gbaman,  ib. 
Vghas,  361 
Vghar,  133 
ghartya,  134 
Vghi,  143,  361 
ghyas,  361 

DH 

Vdha,  38  n.,  48,  56, 136, 369  [place] 
Vdha,  135,  136, 181  [milk] 
Vdhar,  358 


-dhi  (nominal  suff.),  52 
-dhi  (personal  suff.),  401 
-dhi  (case  suff.),  56 
Vdhu,  136, 137 
dhuma,  137 

BH 

Vbha,  47,  138,  358 

Vbhag,  121  n. 

bhaga,  120 

■v/bhar,  6,  138,  234,  341 

bharamas,  286 

bhavant,  138 

Vbbu,  60,  138,  341  n.,  358 

Vbhug,  167,  192,  358 

-bhyas,  325 

Vbhrak,  371 

bhratar,  140 

Vbhrag,  369 

M 

Vma  (pronominal),  2,  51  n. 
Vma  (verbal),  47,  50, 144,  146, 182, 

240 
-ma  (nominal  su£f.)>   S^i  55,   56, 

146 
-ma-l-ta,  63,  55 
-ma  -I-  na,  52,  234 
matar,  140 
\/mad,  146 
Vmadh,  ih. 
madbu,  137 
•v/man,  47,  49 

-man  (nominal  snfi.),  146,  156 
-mant  (nominal  suff.),  52,  56,  147, 

156 
-mas  (pers.  suff.),  205  n. 
Vmar  (grind),  144,  349 
Vmar  (measvire),  146 
Vmarp,  144 
Vmard,  ib, 
Vmu,  203 
Vmna,  49 

N 

Vna  (pronominal),  51  n. 

-na  (nominal  suff.),  52,  56,  147 

-na  (stein  suff.),  53,  55 

Vnak,  110,  196 

nakta,  277 

Vnap,  337 

Vnadh,  151,  162 

nava,  236 

nar{a),.  144 

-ni  (nominal  suft.),  52,  147 

Vnu,  202 
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-uu  (nominal  suff.),  147 

Vspbar,  113 

-nu-  (stem  suft),  53,  55 

Vspbal,  ib. 

Vsmar,  146,  181 

Y 

Vsmi,  369 

Vya  (pronominal),  51  n.,  149,  419 

Vsnigh,  143,  367,  411 

Vya  (verbal),  54,  276 

snusa,  144,  367 

-ya  (nominal  suff.),  52,  66 

sva,  393 

-ya-(stemsufi.),  53,  54,334 

Vsvap,  197,  370 

-ya  (verbal  suff.),  52,  55 

Vsuad,  193,  240 

\/yam,  417 

sva,  344 

-yant  (nominal  suff.).  150,  342 

Vsvan,  197 

-yans  (nominal  suff.),  52 

Vsvar,  343 

yantar,  148 

Vsvik,  ib. 

yara,  ib. 

Vsru,  347,  369 

Vyu,  Vyng,  Vyudli,  45 
Vyu,  148 

V 

Vyug,  416 

Vva,  155  [blow] 

yuga,  148 

Vva,  ib.  [hurt] 

yusa,  149 

Vva  (pronominal),  51  n. 

ynvan,  125 

-va  (nominal  suff.),  52 

Vvak,  16,  275 

S 

Vvagh,  132 

Vsa,  188 

-van  (nominal  suff.),  156 

ysa  (pronominal),  51  n. 

-vamt  (nominal  suff.),  52, 57, 147,156 

sa  (with),  345 

Vvas,  153,  170  [clothe] 

Vsak,  55 

Vvas,  152,  153,  276  [dweH] 

Vsad,  232 

vasa,  vasara,  170 

Vsar,  161 

Vvar,  123,  145,  159  (look  at) 

Vsarp,  136 

■v/var,  348  (wish) 

Vsiv,151 

var  (speak),  159 

Vsu,  341 

Vvarg,  315  n. 

sulua,  20 

vak,  239 

-ska-  (stem  suff.),  54 

Vvi,  154 

Vskap,  123  (look) 

Vvik,  156 

Vskap,  240,  276  (support) 

Vvid,  123 

Vskad,  116,  370 

vira,  156 

Vskar,  370 

vaika,  ib. 

■v/skav,  ib. 

Vvrak,  368 

VsM,  117,  201 

R 

Vsku,  203,  370 
Veta,  65,  110, 188,  424 
Vstap,  110 
Vstambb,  110,  111 
Vstan,  109,  109  n.,  370 
Vstar,  370,  430 
Vstal,  110,  370 
Vstav,  110 

-ra  (nominal  suff.),  52 

Vrag,  431 

Vru,  203 

Vruk,  157 

Vrup,  408 

Vrudh,  134,  359 

rudhira,  359 

Vsti,  111 

L 

Vstib,  ib. 

Vlas,  161 

Vstigh,  191 

lala,  162 

Vspak,  5  n.,  199 

Vligb,  361 

Vspar,  113,  278 

Vhbh,  lubh,  161 

Vspal,  113,  370 

Vlu,  162  (out) 

Vspu,  370 

Vlu,  203  (wash) 

Vspur,  113,  278 

Vluk,  123,  124,  157,  203 

Vspul,  278 

Vlup,  408 
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A 

ddaros,  156 
d/3ei5u,  348 
diSaios,  152,  34S 
app6s,  338 
djSiip,  348 
iyaOol,  34 
dyafiai,  432  n. 
ayyiWii),  392 
ayeiv,  426 
Sym/u,  186 
dTXi,  134 
d7xAi')/,  134,  142 

a7X">  **• 
Ayay-^,  181,  196 
d7«7(JS,  i6. 
ayavoSerluj,  277 
VaS,  193 

-aS-  (nom.  base),  420 
diSSiiv,  419 
dSeti/,  193 
etSeX0e6s,  342 
d5eX0i5eos,  418 
aSe\(p6s,  140,  345 

aSiji/,  419- 
adms,  392 
dSuK,  257 
dAios,  152 
VdF,  153  n. 
cipi;/iii,  155 
dp  OS,  150 
d^ft  153  n. 
di)7-9j!,  153  n.,  155 
dBavaTOS,  213 
aSeos,  37  n. 
al,  240 
olo,  120,  392 
oHyei/jos,  201 
alyiKopets,  407 
0/7/5,  201 
oiSioi,  417 


wiSo^s-oiStis,  260 

alfei,  347 

aiffifp,  200 

alflos,  ii. 

aWa,  38  n.,  200 

aXl  234 

a/TToXos,  407 

d-f-/)-«,  54,  342 

atj-a,  350 

alav/iVTjTTis,  278 

dfras,  155 

a/x/t'y,  ■^24 

aicjK,  201 

■v/hk,  181 

dx-iJiar,  104 

-ara-,  289 

oKoXouflos,  202 

aKouu,  430 

aK-pos,  103,  235 

riK-UK-i  103,  181, 196,  235 

dxiav,  235 

dXdflea,  343 

dXoXdfu,  173 

aKSalvia,  865 

dXe-7ei»os,  428,  481 

d\Ei0a,  389 

d\e£0w,  424,  430 

aW|w,  431 

dXsu/ioc,  349 

cJXijfl^s,  56,  375 

dXrjBes-ja,,  56,  314  n. 

y/oKd,  365 

"AXKaos='AXKaios,  251,  343 

"AXkittttos,  427 

dUiiXu,  402 

aUuSis,  279 

d'Xs,  161 

VoX^,  139 

dX^eii',  i&.  _ 

dX^rjcral,  ib. 

dii^poros,  144 

d/iel/3w,  480 

&p,dvDiv,  342 

dnelpti!,  419 
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d  .  /xA7u,  302,  430 
a/iipya,  429 
i/UpSu,  419 
B./uai',  277 
dfi/ies,  386,  426 
diivbs,  350 
dpuoi^il,  206 
d/4jr^Xo!,  261 
a/ivSis,  279 
dfi^ddios,  418 
dfi^-/iv,  350 
a/i^I,  285 
dfiipiXatpi^Si  365 
dfiipLTr6'Kos,  408 
«^0M,  235 
dxalicT),  375 
di-Siij/w,  193,  194 
ofSpe-io-s,  247,  341 
dv-d-p6s,  434 
dvideiKavt  253 
ai'^Staj',  277 
d-vi\p-Los,  837 
dv^p,  144 
dcridfu,  417 
dyridw,  i6. 
dvvffTis,  401 
_  dxiJ-T-ai,  54 
dotd^,  206 
aTT-aXiSs,  338 
dwavpda,  156 

OTTT/V^S,  143 

dirlKaTo,  32 
dnnolaTO,  32 
oTrXd,  260 
diri,  115 
oTToXaiid),  162 

dTTocieirffai,  218 
droipas,  156 
OTTTW,  194 

dTTi),  31  n.,  274,279 
dirvyovos,  279 
dpaplffxa,  182 
dpix'^t  378 
dpyipios,  276,  342 
dp^7«,  196,  335 
'Api-dSvr,,  392 
dpl^\os,  416 
dpuTTos,  341  n. 
dporpav,  158 
dp6ti),  ii. 

dppTIKTOS,  386 

&ppaSia=dppui5ia,  32 
dpx^os,  250 
apayis,  196 
ds,  160,  258,  344 
d(rfies,  51  n. 


dirouMa,  272 
do-Talpa,  114,  430 
dtrre/A^ifs,  111 
dariov,  401 
dcTT-^p-,  36 
d .  (TT^p,  480 
d  .  tTTpaTTij,  lb. 
d  .  trrpdTTUj  ib, 
dtr^tf  ib. 
drepos,  236 
dT-iT-dX\w,  276 
drpa/cTos,  46 
^ArpelSao,  5  n. 
^ArpeLSeta,  ib. 
drpeKTjSf  46 
av,  51  n. 
a^dra,  166 
a^7eii'=dX7eiJ',  364 
afijjp,  348 
aWtSi  366 
ouKd=dXKi7,  864 
ai^dvUj  208 
affos,  162 
ai;(ros  =  dXffOS,  864 
diireuj',  259 
auTw,  366 
dvTp/qv,  155 
aiJrO,  250 
a^xf^Sst  152 

a8w!,  152,  848 
atpevos,  424 
d^6iTos^  881 
V«Z.  142 
dxeii',  276 
dx'/>',  234 
'Ax^os,  250 
dxffo/iai,  134 
dxSoSt  ib. 
'AxiXXAof,  248 
'AxAXeiis,  20 
dxos,  134,  142,  861 
-aw  (verb),  342 
d(is,  152 
aUTos,  153 


V;3o,  118n.,181,  240 
iScWoj,  194  n.,  218,  277 
|8ofliJs,  411 
Paivav,  371,  411 
jSaiTTj,  126 
V/3a\  411 
/3dXXw=/3dVy(i),  54 
;8oMes,  259 
^OKO,  411 
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/3a/)i5s,  126,  411 

/SoirtXeFos,  150  n. 

Pa<n\4(as,  ib. 

^aatXijos,  ib. 

/3ot6s,  240 

^i^aios,  181 

Pe^{a)\rrrai,  313 

^^(SijXos,  181 

/3^/3X7j^ai,  240 

^eUaTi,  348 

phas,  a. 

^eXHav,  126 

^ivOos,  219 

fi^pyov,  348 

jS^Tos,  i&. 

^);Xos,  240 

/S^o-o-u,  389 

/3ia,  411 

V/3'f,  415 

/3Ios,  411,  415 

I3l6ui,  415 

^\i<l>apov,  43,4: 

P\VX0>,  126 

^oTiOSv,  244 

/So'f,  i6. 

V^oX,  237,  432 

^oX/3os,  302 

/3oXXo/iai,  237,  348 

/3o/)a,  126,  411 

popias,  160 

/3o-<r(cu,  54,  184,  218 

/SouKoXos,  407 

^ouXe(o-){a)i,  432 

Po6\op.ai,  126,  237,  348,  349 

jSoCs,  n9,  233 

§paStvd,  393 

PpdKos,  ib. 

Ppdaaav,  342, 389 

PpdxiM,  425 

/SpaxiJs,  127,  410 

^paxvTtjTo-,  240 

^/3^,ttw,  126,  365  . 

/3p^a:«,  126 

PpTJTup,  393 

;3prfa,  126,  393 

/SpoSoK,  393 

/SpoTos,  126,  434 

^poX^us,  235 

/Siiffos,  219,  277 

pvKdvri,  127 

piKTijs,  ib. 

pdiXofuu,  348 

^U/i4os,  240 

piiaojMi,  260 


7a=7c,  236 

7a,  120 

70(0,  ib. 

7aXo(K)T,  375,  377 

ya/i^pos,  433 

yapri-u,  54,  315 

\/yap,  44 

7ap,  180 

yapyaptl^eiv,  ib. 

yaaTTip,  371 

7^7ora,  230,  239 

yey6vap,€v,  238 

ye\d<ra,  258 

VVE",  43,  44,  188 

7^i'e((r)e,  7^1'?;,  260 

7^ve{(r)iir,  236,  283 

7^TOs,  36,  43,  236 

7^i'0i;s,  346 

7^j'us,  365 

V7ep,  44 

yipav,  ib. 

yf,,  119,  120 

yrjyGV'rj.s,  243 

yripeieiv^  44 

7^puy,  i&, 

7(705,  243 

ylyvopai,  43,  188,  275,  293,  313 

yXa(fnip65, 46,  338 

7X0UK015,  272 

^lyva,  117 

yhvVf  119 

700wo"a,  258 

7oui'6s,  348 

ypa^dvv,  391,  420 

y/ypa^,  391 

v/7p6,  44 

71;?;,  120,  392 

yvv^i  119 


-Sa,  413 

■5a  (patronym.),  420 

Sa^cai,  123 

Saijp,  124,  338 

SaiSaXXoi,  181 

Sa-l-a,  54,  342 

Sdxpv,  339 

daKpupia^  20 

VSaM,  49 

Sct/iv,  253 

Aw,  392 

SaTTis,  337 

■be,  419 

S^OTO,  123 
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Siiaa,  123 

^Spa.K,  123,  124 

SeUSaxa,  188 

SpaKstv,  123 

SeSvKu,  187 

SpaKav,  124 

SUXos,  123 

•jSpafi,  124' n. 

SeiSicrffoftai,  180,  181 

SwYo'i',  418,  421 

SelKeKoii,  422 

5i)o,  348 

SelK7i\a,  ib. 

dv(repas,  314  n. 

SiKa,  232,  287 

Au/iis  inHp-ivT),  29 

SiKo/mi.,  366 

Sai™,  183,  186,  187 

Se^i-repos,  234 

SM(ri)s,  239 

S^o/tai,  366,  424 

-Seu,  420 

E 

Aei;!,  391 

Si),  418 

?a-5o,  193 

Sijioyej/,  340  n. 

e((r)aras,  343 

dijKos,  123 

eara's,  154 

A,/*^r^p,  392 

iap,  169 

Svv,  418 

^^So-Mo,  S5,  337 

-  V>  419,  420 

i^Wapav,  386 

VS',  180 

^7eipi.;,  371,  401 

Siofou,  422 

lyvuKU,  401 

Siatra,  415 

^Xf'^"')  134 

Siaapla,  416 

?7Xos,  424 

BiaXos,  123 

gyw,  365 

SiavByis,  416 

VeS,  48,  124  n.,  181,  197 

Siaci;,  414 

fS8eiirei',-422,  423 

SiSctfM,  188 

?S«?a,  237,  375 

BiSacTKw,  182,  188 

^5!8ow,  186 

Si&^Ey,  2,  190 

ISos,  232,  275,  343,  344 

^iSofi^vos,  234 

Idpa,  276 

SiSwai,  235 

^SuS^,  181,  197 

S/Sovs,  375 

ISuKa,  183,  186 

S«w/ii,  1,  3,  50,  182,  186,  190,  239, 

?5wy,  183,  186 

276 

ietKQfftv^  430 

Sif-2/o-s,  37,  122 

^e/jo-i),  ib. 

■Ui)v,  420 

iFelKOfft,  350 

VSiK,  422 

iFkpyoi,  ib. 

Aioyouirios,  272 

iplari,  it. 

Slos,  37,  122 

?fo/toi-  (^5-i/-o^oi),  334,  390 

-Sios,  418 

el,  240 

VSiMK,  422 

eZSos,  207,  347 

V«/ia,  49 

er  (eTffi),  190,  199 

5v6<t>m,  392 

elrji'  (4(r-ya-iu),  55 

■v/5o,  122,  173,  186 

ei/coJ'es,  422 

Soaffaaro,  123 

£&o«,  236,  336 

BoV».  223,  391 

«<Kro»,  199 

VSoK,  i6. 

dicciv,  199,  422 

ZoK-i-b),  54 

etK7J\<,vea,  202 

SoXixo's,  431 

eZ/*i,  190,  199,  261 

8o/toy=damam,  88 

eii/drepes,  148 

So'/ios,  37,  125,  200  n. 

elirop-Tiv,  313 

-So:/,  419 

€f/>7W,  430 

8ds,  375 

iipw,  161 

BoVis,  2,  50,  186 

eis=c;s,  426 

S6rr,p,  2,  50,  56, 186,  239 

els,  261 

Sow's,  261 

P    15. 

eioTijKei,  344 

29 

4SO 

is\iew,  201 

iicreivafjieVf  238 

iKTelvojifv,  ih. 

ixTOva,  401 

Iktvttov,  343 

iKvpou  370 

iXdairav,  389 

i-'KaOvbj,  430 

Aa0()6s,  411 

iXaxvs,  234,  411,  428,  430 

i\ev(e)<yoiiai,  202 

^XlTTOy,  407 

eXir;(5)s,  420 

cXTTffM,  417 

VeXi/ff,  202,  365 
ifiaxeaafiilVf  431 
i^atvaf  392 
iliipa,  =  iiiiipa,  244 
*/i(o,  259 
^/t/ia,  386 
iMMaffE,  368,  42a 
€/*/ii,  261,  386 
lliiretpos,  392 
l/iTopos,  112 
ifitpalveev,  382 
v'(S;/e7K,  124  n. 
ei/daCra,  381 
iv8eiv  =  eK6m]i,  364 
iviTT-q,  390 
ivltrTOf,  275 
iviffffuj.  390 
^j-ro/xi,  154,  348,  386 
-e^T,  156 
enrds,  306 
e|ai0i'iis,  424 
loifco,  199,  422 
foiKf,  422 
ioprii,  350 
^oOt,  259 
e7ratv£(tf,  iB. 
Iirdfa,  258 
«r-ei7i.),  207 
iviKiaro,  32 
iTreffoc,  188,  275 
^Treroc,  188 
c7n)';8oXos,  244 
iwrie-Tavo-,  53 

CTTTjXuS-,  365 

i,ri,  115,  116,  426 
i-irl^a.8pov,  424 
€7r£/3o\os,  243 
eiriii.f'Kouiiivnh  260 
e5rlov/)os,  160 

CTlffKOirOif  115 

lirKdynv,  193 
ftrXero,  313 
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iirojjju,  407 
^T^opav,  lid 
iTo<p,  175 
^TTTti,  237,  288 
?pyoVf  36  n. 
cpeii',  160 
ep^ffdcu,  ih, 
epi(rfTu:=tp€r-yWj  54 
eperMis,  158,  480 
t-peu'7w,  430 
epifl-Sa/,  261 

V^/lT,   11811. 

Ipirecr,  136 
ipreroVj  235 
Ipporya,  194,  196 
«p<n?,  370 
epuSpis,  359,  430 
V«,  151,  343 
I(r(e)7r6/i'ij>',  313 
ffffli/'s,  343,  348 
eaSLu,  48,  124  n. 
«o-e\o£,  34 
ecr/iei',  191 
iffirepos,  348 
^ffffo-^at,  386,  388 
^ffraXarat,  32,  364 
laTeXKa,  386 

iffTi,  343 

iarixov,  198 

idTpaclnfv,  195 

?(7Tpo<l>a,  i6. 

?0T-w,  271 

e(ff)i)s,  343 

^o-xoi-,  132,  313 

eriffrfv,  381 

^rfis,  151,  342 

lTpa(ftoy,  195, 23U 

ft-rajOK,  386 

irvByiv,  401 

^rUTTT-OI',  375 

t5,  151 

euSeii' =  eX^fiv,  364 
etfrxoia,  314  n. 
eOpEtt,  250 
eSpos,  152 
CVS,  151 

ei)(re(3e(o)iO,  341 
e»Te,  342 
e#u,  152 
eiiivvp-os,  379 
l0a7Oi',  124  n; 
i<jiepov,  1,  1  n.,  2,  5 
e^Ifu,  116 
^fljiryoi-,  202 
'Ei?.iJpo,  278 
S0«(t),  375 
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?X" — valxi,  252 
^X^/ief,  238 
ex^/J-evai,  ib. 
tx^U,  428 

lx«,  134,  234 

«XOMev,  288 

Ix""'!  254 

«xw,  195,  238 

IXoivSi,  277,  385 

«^w,  275 

-coj  (verb),  238,  342 

Iws  (tiU),  150,  150  n.,  258 

las  (dawn),  152,  341  n.,  427 


Vfa,  155 
■s/Fay,  369  n. 
\/Fa\,  349 

FcUTTV,  152 

FelKan,  336 
FdTTTjri,  347 
V(f  )eX,  237 
V(f  )e/i,  i6. 
Vf fTT,  15,  237,  275 

f  ^TTOS,  407 

VfEp,  160 

Vf  es,  154,  343 

f^(<r)a/),  354 

f  fo-ei/s,  154 

Vf^X-  132 

VfiS,  123,  124  n.,  277 

FlSetv,  346 

fkttTi,  236 

(f  )otKor,  156,  199 

Vfop,  123,  124  n.',  145,  160,  278 

fori,  88 

Vfpay,  196 

fp^^is,  369 

FvKta,  250 


Z 


in-,  416 

^9eos,  i6. 
ZcucmBos,  ih. 
foynec^'s,  i6. 
fow,  414 
-i^,  419 
^a,  417 

v/f«i  **• 
feiiyos,  207 
ZeiJs,  390,  416 
Z4(pvpos,  278 


i^«,  417 

fofa,  248 

fo/JKas,  422 

Juyo.-,  45,  148,  416,  417,  418,  421 

f  wjj,  417 

fu/ios,  149,  417 

H 

rjyio/iai,  235 
^'Si;,  418 
TjStbjVt  342 
^SiJs,  240 
■^^Xios,  152 
fiKia,  187 
^Xios,  427 
vXvBoy,  202,  431 
■nii^parov,  427,  435 
77/^£(?,  51  n. 
^^"05,  343,  344 
iltiipa,  244 
■^fiepos,  417 
^m(,  261,  341  n. 
^vios,  417 
ifvLiraTe^  390 
^jTop,  245,  342,  407 
Vij's,  343 
^s,  261 
TJaaojVj  389 
ifffToi,  343,  344 
ili7ea  =  l(iT)Ti(70a,  198 
^lis,  151  n. 
:^<is,  152,  153  n. 

e 

V«ct,  111,  136,  181 

-Sa  (personal),  129 

VSof,  136 

-flat,  56 

daXair(ra,  387 

ei^/Sos,  111,  137,  218,  219,  365 

V«a7r,  111 

ddfrat,  136 

ddaSe,  ib. 

daufj-a^  ib. 

V^e,  37,  48,  116,  135 

04a,  136 

Beapos,  240 

5ea((r)&»',  363 

Vflff ,  137  n. 

fleijiroXos,  408 

eet^ijos,  252,  253 

deri'ai,  136 

29—2 
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Seios,  37 

Seos,  37,  37  n. 

Beds  (monosyll.),  256 

eeptSSai,  391  n. 

Sepids,  U,  359,  385 

eipos,  170, 171 

V«es,  37 

BeffffalaTO,  136 

BiaaavTo,  37 

e^M,  137  n. 

V«i;,  135 

erm,  ib. 

67j\vs,  ib. 

Sip,  245,  380 

flijirafoTo,  136 

-Si,  401 
ei,bp,  346 
ei6s,  276 

Bval^KiJ,  251,  261 
e6os,  137  n. 
eouyAreip,  253,  272 
-^/jOK,  424 
Bpiiimiii,  184 
V9i/,  137,  137  n. 
SiJeu/,  137 

SiieXXo,  137,  137  n. 
du/Mpa'CaTuiv,  250 
Bvpis,  137,  204,  358 
Siios,  137 
B6pa,  125,  358 
eiJi^u,  401 
Siuiv,  137 


Vi,  118  n.,  199 

lalv<j,  422 

IdUa,  276 

tap-^os,  390 

idiTTu,  i5. 

Iap6!,  234,  427 

'Idp«v,236 

iai)M,  276 

lax^i",  ib. 

-iS-  (nom.  base),  420 

ISdv,  123,  346 

tSios,  418 

i8t'«,  54,  342 

tdiiev,  233  n.,  348,  392 

ISpiui,  276 

le-p^evQ-i  52 

!e/)iiSSu,  418 

iep^s,  234,  427 

tia,  276 
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itiiu,  276,  401 

V^K,  198,  422 

UeXos,  422 

i/cer^s,  156 

J/CKos,  405,  427 

-iKO-,  289 

IktU,  430 

if/iev,  190,  199 

ijiApa  =  -qp,ipa,  244 

I/ii,  253 

-IOC,  150 

fo/)Kes,  422 

ios,  155 

lirvii,  275 

riros,  407 

lirvoio,  342 

^TTTTos,  108,  156,  235,  275,  345,  405 

iTTTOV,  343 

twirvs  =  iTr7rovs,  250 

^TTTTV,  259,  260,  343 

lp6,va.=  elpiivii,  253 

rpoc,  253 

trrao-i,  204 

?ff«i,  275 

hp^p,  204,  392 

Zo-os,  419  n. 

Uos,  ib. 

fo-TE,  204 

Ur^qpi,  2,  194,  293,  401 

larla,  276 

-tlTTO-,   318 

Kffrwjo,  348 

Xttoi,  277,  386,  388 

i^pTJko^,  279 

toKii,  422 

Jiic,  277,  350,  426 

iavBi.,  277 

K 

Kiy&v,  257 
Ka-f-u,  54,  218,  342 
KaKia-TO-,  55 
Kaduv,  150 
KaKKa^ri,  175 
KoKi.vSia,  278 
KoXos,  419  n. 
(caXiiTTTu,  308,  338 
K&vairrpov,  306 
KiiffCTOS,  368 
KiirnjXos,  204 
KaTrf^s,  370 
Kdirpos,  371 
Kdi/>a,  105 
Kn/)8-ra,  106,  235 
Kdpijpe,  244 
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KapKapov,  176 
Kdpova,  273 
Kapov^,  272 
KdpTatro!,  338 
Kdpxai,  106 
Kdpxt-vos,  ib. 
Kaaffiij}y  151 
Kar^TTTaKov,  194 
Karj),  31  ii.,  279 
Kario/iddios,  419 
Karup.aSdi't  ^&» 
Kava-la,  203 
Kaiitrci),  218 

KK/iai,  104,  199,  275  n. 
KfeuSa,  218 
K4K\rifi.ai,  240 
K4ic\o/iai,  188 
KiKp&ya,  198 
KiKpa^,  181 
KeKpi^a\os,  ib. 
K^XevBos,  202 
kAXw,  430 
Keveds,  342 
/cepj'os,  386 
Kei-^s,  343 
VfEft  275 
Kipaos,  106 
K^pas,  106,  236 
K^para-aa,  d,  260 
/f^po(T)os,  372 
Keiiflu,  203 
K?7=  (ca(,  253 
KTjytiv,  257 

Vki,  104, 105, 199,  275  n. 
KiBdv,  5  n. 
kIklvvos,  176,  181 
Ki.ii,hai=Kal,  253 
Kivioi,  105 
Klvvp,ai,  ib, 
Kiovt  ib. 
nlprqp,!.,  275 
VfcXay,  218 

KXa^w,  343 
K\^f  OS,  335,  347 
K\eWpov,  424 
K\r7i;s,  201 
kXCSi,  401 
CT^0as,  392 
KdyxVi  130 
/ciflej-,  406 

KOlKliXXu,  181 

k6C\os,  248 
Koifidio,  199 
(toios,  12,  107 
KoiTjj,  104,  199,  206 


K6pSa^,  106 

Kbp^a,  31  n, 

KopvB,  53 

fctf^ous,  i6. 

KQp6ffff<ij,  53,  387 

Koir/cuX/UaTia,  176 

KOT^,  51  n. 

/co3,  107 

/coufiKT^yo's,  272 

Koyxn,  131 

s/Kpay,  193 

KpaSia,  371 

Kpdfw  =  *j[>a7  yw,  54,  193,  194 

Kpia<rii)v,  387 

Kplvvui,  386 

Kplvw,  201 

KpiiTTw,  365 

y/KpV^f  ib, 

Kp6ipa,  ib. 

-y/KTO.,  240 

KTclvoi,  393  n. 

KTivvu^KTfvyoi,  223,  386 

KTTjfAaj  240 

KTViriui,  342 

Vku,  248 

Kv^epvdixjj  336 

KiJ/cXos,  277 

KuXivSoj,  ib, 

Ki/irj,  104 

KwopaLffTuv,  250 

Kucoupfo,  368 

Kup-^-«,  54,  342 

/[i)pM,  342 

KuTos,  204,  368,  370 

Kijwc,  407 

KupAl^oi,  305 

Kfhp.'T],  104 

/c6;/i07r<JX6£S,  i&. 
KiSfios^  ib. 
Kas,  51  n. 


VXo;8,  181 

VXa9,  173,  193 

XaiXai|J',  181 

Xaiby,  162 

Xatof,  i&. 

Xaids,  201 

■\/XaK,  193 

Xa/ceiy,  i&. 

XaXaYax,  180 

XaXetj/,  162 

Xafipivav,  217,  218  n,,  365 

■v/Xo/iTT,  430 

Xaveivia,  173,  193 
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Xads,  5  n. 

M 

Xoo-Ku,  193,  194 

"Kdipxipa.,  365 

Mofleiv,  146 

XcJu,  161 

lMi,/iaKTi:iplu)i>,  181 

Uaiva,  236 

fji,ai.iidKTii!,  ib. 

VX^,  223,  392 

Hai/jidii),  ib. 

X^7«,  325 

Halvofiai,  ib. 

X^76(A.)e»',  247,  248,  260 

/ialoinac,  ib. 

A^TEToi,  27 

(uaiiipijs,  244 

X^Tjx,  252,  260 

yuaXoKos,  235,  431 

W71S,  253 

fuiXevpov,  349 

\4yoiJ.€i>,  376 

/iaXfla/cds,  431 

7i4yo/ies,  ib. 

/laXXoy,  350 

"Kiyouffoi,  ib. 

fidfTts,  145 

Myu,  i 

V/io/s,  180 

"Kiyiav,  375 

IJ.apiia.lpa^  173,  180 

Xei'a,  162 

IxapiTTw,  350 

Xe(xa,  207,  361 

l^Aprrvp,  278 

Xefi^is,  198,  218 

fiaxairaSt  251 

Xe/cTo's,  223,  391 

V/*ax(e),  431 

XAa«a,  193 

Vme,  182 

X^XdKa,  ib. 

/i^o,  129,  234,  365 

XAeKTtti,  223 

/ieytAo(r84vets  [nom.  siBg.], 

253 

XeXi/i/i^fOS,  161 

/i^Sei;/,  146 

XAoiiro,  186,  198 

fi^dt/ivos,  ib. 

Aefeios,  203,  254 

Hi^uv,  391 

AevKnnros,  427 

/i^Su,  137 

Xeu/coTT^TrXi's,  253 

MeOiidpiov,  406 

7,6vk6s,  124,  157,  203,  207,  255 

fiuSida,  367 

Xeuo-ireii',  123,  124 

VMe?k,  431 

\6xeijmi,  391 

/lAatpa,  341 

Xet^s,  5  n. 

/t^\5o/iai,  350 

X7,fs,  162 

/tftXM,  431 

X^Aia,  161 

M^\w,  197 

Xiai",  i6. 

fi^fiPXafiat,  188 

Xiflo'^,  417 

Ai^/i^XuKa,  435 

XiXafoyitai,  161 

li.ilJ.-nKa,  197 

VXiTT,  186,  198 

IJ.ili.ova,  145 

MirTopuu,  161 

/ie/i^o/ij},  252  n. 

■\i(iaoiJ.ai,  54,  387,  388 

V/ii£>',  188 

Xd7os,  43,  213 

/i^i-eiy,  144,  188,  234 

Xo70-(<r)'-o,  247    , 

-/i-evo-,  305 

Xd7&J  [gen.],  255 

M^i-os,  145 

Xo«;37},  206,  218 

MivToip,  ib. 

X0176S,  207 

^Jljep,  146,  180,  419 

XOHTOS,  198 

Ai^pi/iva,  146,  367 

■Koieiv,  203,  235,  371 

liepiJ,Tiplteiv,  180,  181 

VXw,  60,  202 

Aiifpos,  146 

'MBpov,  203,  424 

-M".  2 

VXuK,  128,  124,  157 

HV!illJ.-§-pla,  434 

XuKos,  408 

M6(707roraju£a,  405 

Xi!/3a,  20 

MetrtraTTiot,  i&. 

Awi/xaxos,  162 

yii^o-o-os  {jmBjos)  340,  387 

Xiix""'!  424 

/iirpov,  240 

Xilw,  60, 162 

^flXo;/,  350 
/tiiMlSjos,  420 
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fiTJvts,  145 
/tT^/ou'o),  350 
lx,-nxavtfaTO,  32 
MaXaros,  386 
/u/i^o/iai,  182 
/Ufn.v'^a-Koij.ai,  188 
/t^Au-u,  188,  313 
lilayu,  885 
/ioylofnes,  259 
/loipa-  (|tio/)-ya),  841 
Atoio-a,  247,  261 
V/ioX,  435 
HoXirls,  350 
fid^xos,  ib. 
fiov,  51  n. 
yUoCcos,  348 
Moup(i/a,  272 
MoCffa,  145,  247,  254 
V/ipo,  144 
/*i)fw  (/ivyya),  334 
^i)Xi7,  277 
fuiaa,  247 


N 


vaiiXoji;os,  35  n. 
voCs,  203 
vavirl-Soos,  35  n. 
rau^i,  372 
vi{F)os,  236 

V^KVS,   110 

j/eo-TttTi,  109 
WjroJes,  337 
veSpov,  207 
ceiio),  202 
vi(poi,  140 
Nt/cocTpdrtt,  252 
Ki^a,  207,  367 
y/0as,  143 
vtifieiv,  411 
i-tff,  275  n.,  277 
j-wAs,  148,  367 
;'i6,  51  n, 
vdivv/ios,  279 


f^w,  202 
^davov,  ib, 

Vf ".  **• 
^iavov,  279 
fiiy,  277 


o,  51  n. 
878005,  387 
«(7)co/ia,  118,  480 


6.  Sa|,  407 

'OSuffo-eiis,  339 

a^/i^  392,  392  D. 

0.  Soijs,  430 

iSwSa,  197,  339 

dSud'fi,  181,  197 

dfis,  154,  285 

^fEic,  285 

S^<a=iS-ja,  54,  390 

8i?e^,  149 

Sdi,  ib. 

otda,  59  n.,  123,  204,  233  n. 

HiSa,  248 

alKM,  372 

offco^i,  207 

oTktos,  ifi. 

ol/ios,  199,  206 

oiySs,  207 

oItos,  206 

ofs,  248 

oTtrBa,  129,  131,  204 

oTros,  206 

d .  KiWa,  480 

iKKOS,  390 

8(0-05,  402 

6KT(i,  233,  235,  337 

a .  Tayis,  480 

«\ko5,  302 

eWvfii,  387 

"OXuyUTTOs,  430 

i/i^pos,  365 

Sfifia,  386 

dfii'da^erii',  235 

0A«ifu|,  148 

Bm^oXos,  302 

8/x^i7,  424 

«</,  235 

8i'et5o5,  207 

6da.,  235 

dr-lv-v/u,  276 

i5i'o/ia<r),  57,  118 

ii-os,  235 

8to|,  277 

diraSSs,  419 

ivdcav,  ib. 
dir-iTT-cioi,  27c 
iiros,  235 
^Trjra,  386 
8irirora,  i6. 
tirro/iat,  407 
birunr-fi,  181 
iwiipa,  170 
,,/o/3,  159 

opar,  123,  145,  ICO 
0/37o5c5,  315  n. 
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dpyabJ,  315  n. 

6-piyu>,  431 

6pelxa\KiK,  269 

dpecl-rpo^oi,  35  n. 

tpevs,  257 

ipri,  257  n. 

«pws,  121 

tpviTOj  382 

tpvvfiai,  235 

Spos,  160,  427 

ip(o)7wa',  431 

Spos,  160,  427 

opowVj  258 

itpTreTOj*,  235 

ipvy^,  365 

6-pvyfws,  430 

ipiaaia,  365 

V^p«X,  ift- 

tpujpa-i  159 

«s  (sva),  344 

as,  51  n.,  149 

ii(rP''r]t  392 

^ffcra,  390 

iio-o-e,  235,  390 

a(r(7o/xai,  386 

iffT^cw,  235 

-or,  156 

«t\os,  430 

gm,  342 

«TTis,  386 

oi!,  149 

oiiSpaivdJ,  273 

oJ»Mp,  426 

oJflap,  359 

oiti^s,  272,  42G 

«5pof,  160,  427 

odroio,  156 

ouTos,  51  n. 

oirroff-t,  lb, 

owrws,  376 

oitf/t^ias,  273 

i(peaSfi6s,  118  n. 

&(l>piSf  lb. 

iX^os,  132 

«Xos,  132,  195,  195  n. 

-ow,  238,  342 

11 

i/7ro7,  167,  335 
Trdy-ios,  341 
VttoS,  218 
■n-dBos,  194  n.,  219  u. 
imLvaXit,  114,  176 
TTo'l's,  248 
jro(w,  203 


TraXedp,  346 
jrciXXa,  114 
TrdXXid,  114,  868 
iraiupalveai,  180 
ira»'^7upi!,  278 
7r2<ra,  388 

"?rao"ffaXos,  167,  302,  335 
iraripa,  875 
irarep-os,  236 
7raT(6)pos,  314,  317 
ird^xv^i  425 
iraxi5s,  219,  410,  425 
jrefos,  416,  419 
vueiii,  198 
ireipa,  112 
ire-i-p-bjj  54 
irettfi^poTOSy  198 
Tr«ir/io,  392 
irelaoixM,  261 
TriXtBoi,  368 
tt^Xm,  408 

jT^/iTTc,  15,  16,  406,  407 
ir^j-Sos,  194  n.,  219 
TT^^e,  15,  16,  275 
viirTr/a,  194 
ir^TToifla,  198,  218,  293 
v4wovea,  218 
Tr^TTopBa,  195 

TT^TTTW,   15 

iriironi,  407 
jrep'  =  0ep',  382 
irepad),  112 
TT^pSw,  373 
TT^pSw,  195 
trept^ltvTos,  386 
Trdpvijai,  112 
TT^ppoxos,  386 

TT^ffffU,  390 

Vtet,  188,  275 
wiTTapes,  414 
Tre66ofiai,  191 
■ir44>{e)vu>,  47,  313 
iritfievya,  191,  202,  206 
Tri<pviia,  206,  381 
ireifiiKO},  187 
jr^7;'v/ti,  167,  194,  335 
irridau,  243 
^jri,  i6. 
\/7ri5,  i&. 

iri^fu,  116 

VTiff,  173,  198,  215 

iriflaws,  173,  198 

TTtSoi'o'TTJS,   173 

tMoj,  116 
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irlfiTrXiiiii,  113 
invvTos,  431 
inwpdtrKQJ,  112 
irliTTo,,  188,  275,  313 

ITKTTOS,  401 

vlaupes,  16,  223,  276,  414 
vI'tvu,  275 
VtXok,  389 
wXaKovs,  i&. 
TrXaJ,  371,  389 
irXareiaaptos,  29,  241 
irXoT-os,  371 

irX^ffor,  113 
srXj)o-ios,  392 
TrXijVffu,  389 
xXfreiv,  371 
irceC/io,  202,  207 
TTveiu,  348 
irv^M,  202 
TTvorij  ib. 

^vvv,  ISO,  202,  431 
jToSar,  7,  237 
TToSes,  7,  237,  337 
iro5oii;<,  372 
iroSos,  7,  237 
jro^u  =  7roi^w,  343 
irodevj  406 
iroHTTjJf,  121 
TotxiAos,  207 
TroiKiKd^pav,  215 
iroi^ijc,  375 
roros,  12,  406,  415 
xoiTryiJw,  180,  181 
7roi0i5o'<rw,  181 
TToXcjUapx^w,  277 
TToXeiJw,  408 
iroXios,  xoXi,  &0.,  32 
jToXis,  113,  393 
iroXKos,  387 
5roXi}(o)s,  iZ>. 
ffoXiixp™',  21 
TTO/),  346 
TTOpff/iOS,  112 

vop/ws,  382 

ir6pvo\f/,  31  n, 

iropos,  112 

Trop(p^pioSf  276 

Troix<Tl  =  mS-ai,  223,  386 

no7-(5av,  252 

TTOlis,  261 

^•jrpaK,  389 
wpdnos,  ib. 

TpaK-T€0-t  52 

irpa^lo/Ky,  342 
Tpa^oOvTi,  ib. 


Trpa^u,  342 

wpdaffoj,  387,  388,  389 
wpaToSf  240 
TrpdTTOi,  387,  412 
irp^TTOiffa,  261 

TT/JIJVIJS,  143 

irplaiML,  112,  432  n. 

irpoyuiyfleus,  219 

irpos,  375 

Trpoai/j/Tj's,  143 

Tpa-Tepo-,  53 

Tpip.vtj,  278 

TrpOrayts,  ib, 

Trpia-ro-,  55 

Vrrair,  196,  389 

wT^<rira=TTdK-yu,  54, 194, 196,  389 

TTTilTabJ,  387 

irroXe/Aoy,  393 
TToXliropdos,  195 

TTToXlS,  393 

■\jTrTvx,  424 
Trruxij,  i6. 

TTTtJtl^,  196 

imhaaui^  ib. 

y/TTVd,  191 

in/Xa|i,  382 
TTV-p.a.To-,  53,  56,  278 
TTvpyoSf  113 

TTUTifU,  370 

TTuX^o/tat,  408 
ir&tM,  239 


i/^oK,  196 

^aKos,  368 

^ax'a,  425 

/5^os,  207 

^eff/ia,  202,  207,  208 

/5^u,  202 

prjyas,  244 

Myvvfu,  194,  196,  218,  369,  425 

Pi;70i;Xos,  254 

^i7t5jos,  417 

^TJKTOS,  218 

,5ifa,  368,  416 
poi},  202 
Vpw,  202,  367 
^vyxos,  424 


aa/i^opas,  229 
o-a'or,  343,  344 
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2air<f>ii,  380 

<ro0^s,  236,  343,  424 

V«/3,  392 

aelpa,  161 

o-eXijci;,  343 

ire/a/os,  392 

■v/o'ex,  407 

ViTfX,  132,  313 

o-eu'w,  202 

-o-^u  fPut.  Terb),  342 

irij/cds,  408 

aiiixepov,  392 

(rd^vu,  424 

fffaXos,  279 

cly-n,  343 

nSaptos,  276 

SIkeXos,  302 

<nds,  276 

Sla-vtpos,  278 

-irfw,  (Put.  verb.),  342 

<7Kd^,  344 

(TKaids,  201 

y/CTKa-TT,  338 

(rxdiTTUi,  368 
<rK(£0os,  278,  424 
tiKeSdivvuiu,  217 
^ya-Ker,  5  n.,  124 
(Ticeuof,  203,  207 
2Kij7rfwi/,  275 
aKTJTTpov,  214,  275,  338 

ffKlJTrTQl,  275 
OKTlTTItlV,   ib, 

<rda,  117,  201 
iTKlS-va-iiai,  53,  217 
(rdSviifii,  217 
ffri/iTTous,  275 
CfftcSaXajUoff,  201 
o-riirui',  240,  275 
,    ffKoKo^j  46 
-ffKoos,  207 

(TKOTCIV,   123 

(TKoiroV,  124 
o-fcrfros,  204,  368,  370 
o-KiJ^O!,  278 
<r/wpva,  369  n. 
(<r)i'uds,  345 
(rovyypd<t>us,  272 
<rovi>=avv,  ib, 
(Toipos,  424 

airalpu,  114,  129,  368 
trvdvii,  370 
(TirdpTOv,  277 
(Tjreipa,  114 
<nri\e0m,  368 
trirevSa,  195  n.,  202 
(Tfl-dyyos,  114 


a-TTovSri,  195  n.,  202 
\/(nrvS,  195  n. 
inrvpls,  277 
VCffl/Jw.  345,  367 
rrddios,  418 

CTT-OTOS,  344 

(TTaSpos,  110 

a-T-^yos,  368 

<rr^7W,  369 

(TTei^w,  111 

o-T-eixw,  191,  195  n.,  198,  207 

(TTiXexos,  110 

<iTi\\w=aT€K-yu,  54,  110 

<rTiiJ,<j>v\op,  110 

(rT^;»M,  109,  370 

\/<7Ttpy,  196 

a-Tcpeis,  342 

ffrev/iai,  110 

ffrijfitav^  ib. 

<n-i/3opo's.  111 

ffTi/Scis,  i&. 

o'Ti^os,  ib. 

(TTlfa  {(TTiy-ya),  334,  391 

<rTL\p(a,  338 

ffrtXTr-yds,  i6. 

V"-Tix,  191,  195  n.,  198 

o-rixes,  198 

<rroi/37^,  111,  206 

oToixof,  191,  195  n.,  198,  207 

aro/ia,  197 

Vo-TO/),  369 

(TTop-if-vu-iu,  53,  344 

\/(TTpa<p,  218 

arpitfiw,  195 

arpofipoi,  218,  219 

HTpoipri,  195 

dTv/ia,  279 

(rriti/ivXos,  197 

o-iJ,  392 

Vffw,  202 

avyKoXia,  392 

auWiyta,  386 

ffw,  277,  368 

ffWTj,  393 

avppiai  386 

ff^afjoa,  114,  129 

(r<t>d\\a,  114,  131,  369 

a^da-ira,  387 

<r^e,  393 

<T<t>aiSavii,  114,  369,  424 

<r0(S9;,  114,  369 

<r^io-i,  418 

ff^paytSa,  420 

aijjpayui,  ib. 

tripupli,  424 

aipvp&v,  114 
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cr^c6,  393 
ffXeS/ijc,  419 
trxiSios,  418 
<rx,eS6v,  419 
o-xAts,  424 

(Txlfa,  201,  334 
-o-M  (Put.  verb.), 

<Ftij07}Tlf   401 

iri3/*o(T),  875 


343 


■v/™,  108 
VaX,  49,  176 
rdXais,  251,  261 
V-rai-,  108 
rdvaoS)  ih, 
TdvraXos,  176 
Tcfirijs,  3B7 
Idprapos,  176 
Trfffis,  108,  346 
raCpos,  344,  368 
Vra^,  111,  218,  365 
Td4)os,  5  n.,  Ill,  254 

TdtJHUV,  111 

re,  406 

ri^ya,  15,  410 

T^os,  368 

T^ffilTra,  5  n..  Ill,  137 

Tiili.i=niJ.i),  252 

re-l-v-ia,  54,  108,  342 

relpoi,  46 

Teix"i  250 

reixos,  208 

TCKeiv,  111 

TeKTolm/iM,  236 

T^KTUP,   111 

Vrex,  108 

rhiav,  ib. 

TcoOs,  259 

-T«;o,  140 

T^pas,  375 

ripeiva,  341 

ripi/v,  46 

ricrffapes,  16,   107,  223,  236,   386, 

413,  414 
T^wos,  108,  181 
rirapes,  414 
V'7-^T(F)ap«,  107,  223 
7-6T/)a7ra\ot,  179 
T^Topes,  107,  223,  236,  414 
TiTpo<f>a,  195,  233  n. 
Tirrapes,  223,  388 
T^TTlf,  175 

T^T-u^a,  239,  293 


TeTV(poT~,  156,  375 

TiT\j^{(T)0e,  372 

7-6ri/0uta,  341 

Teu^t'',  366,  424 

Tecftpa,  424: 

Hxov,  283,  424 

3-?,  108 

Ti;«i5s,  135 

-r^p,  239 

Tidairis,  181 

7-i«eis,  4,  374  n.,  375 

TideaaCj  346 

TiSvfu,  2,  13,  37,  182, 186,  197,  276, 

401 
TiSi/ii'ij,  135,  181 
tWijo-i,  346 

Tl965,  181 
tIWhv,  ib. 
Ti/iayo{iM),  52 
Ti/ida,  52,  258 
Tip='Th,  346 
ris,  15,  406,  414,  415 
Tlrpalvia,  46 
Wu,  414 
•v/rXa,  49,  430 
-TO,  51  n. 
Totxos,  208 
t6|o^  111 

TOfOS,  109 

-7-op,  140 

rSpvos,  46 

ToiJ  =  (ru,  273 

rovi',  i6. 

Towxa,  272 

Tpavf)s,  47 

rpdire^a,  390 

Vrpa^,  233  n.,  237 

Tpt£0M,  234,  236 

Tpdx<p,  236 

rpi/ui),  46 

Tp^TTO),  46,  232,  407 

Vrpe^,  233  n.,  237 

Tp^0u,  195,  233  n.,  234,  425 

s/rpex,  124  n. 

rp^io,  46 

Tprjpis,  ib. 

Tp-^ptiiv,  ib. 

V-rp'ft  60 

rpipoi,  47,  60 

Tpidou\oSt  179 

Tpurp,4yurTos,  ib. 

-rpov,  424 

TpbirttLOV,  192 

Vrpo,^,  233  n.,  207 
Tpoir^f  ib. 
Tpviravov,  47 


400 
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rpvTrata,  47 

4>a,-vaj.,  358 

rpvx<a,  43 

^doci;',  48 

rpia,  46 

0OOS,  47  n.,  341  n. 

Tpw/ia,  32 

^aphrpa,  139 

Tif,  392 

^dcris,  240 

Tui'Sf,  279 

(pda-Ku,  184 

VuK,  424 

-f»; 

V^ei-,  47 

T^/cos,  111,  366 

^06p,  124  n. 
0ep-e-Te,  53 

TVTTTI],   345 

TUX-T-W,   64 

06P6(t)i,  372 

TU5  =  T01S,  253 

ipiperpov,  139 

Tv4>eels,  261 

(pepicrros,  341  n. 

Tu0a),  401 

<t>ep-a-itev,  53,  286 

Tuxeix,  111 

(pip-ovra,  236 

-Ti6p,  239,  278 

0epu,  230 

0eif7U,  167,  191,  202 

r 

0^7os,  120 

iS^pi^,,  417 
i'/3pi!,  338 
«7i^s,  203 
i'Swp,  345,  426 
ivpia,  244 

vl6s,  144,  256,  341 

0ii,i«),  47,  240 

0,,^(,  191,  341  n.,  374,  374  n, 

05)'p,  380,  384 

(pT^puiv,  384 

0i;(r£,  392 

0«j'u,  201 

(pdurifi^poros,  ib. 

*i5£as,  253 

-UKO-,  289, 
vXt),  20,  21 
i^iaXos,  279 
ip.ets,  342 

0lSlT77S,  116 

ipiSlrtav,  ib. 
^iKofifi^iSTJs,  368 

0i\os,  201,  368 

if/i/ics,  i6. 
UA4010S,  279 
iff^,  274 
iirep^laXos,  279 
inreptjivTis,  ib. 
iTijvii,  143 
wVms,  344,  370,  392 
ivvZv^iwvoev,  260 
iffo',  346,  426 
iir'o(pav<ns,  47  n. 
iTTo^auTis,  47  n.,  122 
iafilvn,  45,  342 
iJir-raTo-,  53,  65 
uarepos,  426 

0icTa7-os=0iXTaTo!,  334 
0rTus,  279 
0iTi/w,  279,  402 
0oo'(/cios,  276,  342 
0op^i7,  360 
0opeofi(ri,  261 
(poppuy^,  365 
0opos,  139,  230 
^0^07,  334,  335 
0pa7i«os,  113 
0pa5Sa),  391 
V0paK,  335 
(ppa^,  335,  416 
0poffffw,  334,  335,  371 

ippaTTip,  140 

* 

(pp'qv,  143 
<ppl(T(Tw=<l)pi.K-yfa,  54 

V0a7,  124  n. 

(ppotnls,  143 

tpaevvos,  385 

0poOSos,  424 

V0aF.  47  n.,  122,  341 

<l>povp6s,  160 

0au'6\)7S,  302 

^piJ7es,  20 

i^a-l-v-a,  47,  54, 

194 

V01',  60,  279,  402 

0aifff,  251 

V0U7,  191,  192,  202 

ipaXaiva,  127 

0u7c((5)s,  420 

^a/iCT,  191 

0OXo»,  204 

0O/4,  47,  53 

0upS))C,  420 

V0ap,  180 

0rf<ris,  204 
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0o)j'T7,  240 
<i>(is,  139 


X 


Xalpeiv,  133 

XaXxeos,  250,  343 

Xa.ii.a-,  132 

Xayitafc,  133 

Xo-fiodev,  ib. 

Xdiiai,  119,  133,  394 

Xai^Sev,  133 

Xt>|Oa,  315 

Xa/Ji-iFle!-!--,  57,  156 

Xapt-ecrtra,  388 

XctpiTcs,  133  n. 

XOTis,  359 

Xei/Jiic,  143, 171 

XEXii""?!  242  n. 

XeXui";,  »6. 

XEiJcw,  202 

Xeu'w,  202,  348,  358 

Xew,  202 

X^tt/ioXos,  394 

xOh,  275,  361,  381,  394,  421 

Xffifo's,  275 

X«i6>',  394 

X'Tti.'i',  5  n. 

Xiwi",  361 

XKor;,  133,  359 

XXupo's,  133 

X"?^^,  358 


* 


XO/3-S^,  359 
VXP«,  240 
XP^^o,  i6. 
Xpieo',  359 
Xpvffos,  133 
Vx",  202,  358 


^eCSos,  207 
fievpos,  279 
^iXov,  384 
V^Sos,  279 


(2 

tS/3ea,  348 
liS-e-ia,  54 
ciCT-,  103,  235,  239 
a'Xa(/ia:,  260 
cjXei'i?,  233 
cCfMouv,  372 
cSyuos,  233 
(iivifp,  260 

djV0Vfl7]V€Vf  273 

(SttoXos,  260 

(»pa,  123,  145,  148 

iSpa,  145,  160 

ijjpvuj  203 

lis,  150 

<Ss,  61  n.,  150,  342,  344 
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-a  (fern,  nom.),  327 

ab,  4  n.,  115 

abdere,  38  n.,  48, 136,  136  n. 

abei,  265  n. 

abietis,  311 

abnuont,  286 

abolere,  159 

abs,  317 

abstineo,  435 

accuso  (causa),  269 

aoer,  193 

Aohermitem,  286 

Aclierim{ti)a,  302 

Acherunsins,  400 

aoies,  103,  193,  235 

Aoiles,  20 

actus,  128,  397 

acu-o,  53,  103,  235 

aou-s,  103,  235 

ad,  4  n. 

adbitere,  340 

ad-fatim,  359 

adflictat,  304  n. 

adicio,  311 

ad-ol-esco,  159,  302 

adsecla,  196 

aduena(s),  352 

adultus,  302 

aecum,  310 

aedes,  38  n.,  200,  200  n.,  263,  359 

aeger,  201 

aeg(e)Ti,  317 

aegrotus,  201 

aemulus,  ib. 

aequiperare,  292 

aequom,  310 

aerumna,  302 

aes,  262  u. 

Aesculapius,  283,  433 

aesias,  170,  200 

aestus,  200 

aeuom,  201,  347 


Vag,  128,  291,  292,  312 
ag{e)ri,  317 
ager{os),  328 
agnitus,  292 
ago,  193, 197,  295 
aides,  aidilis,  262 
Aimilius,  263' 
aio,  351 
aiquom,  263 
■y/ak,  193 
alacris,  289 
Albinias,  359 
AlbiuB,  ib. 
Alcumena,  283,  433 
Alexander,  322  n. 
AlfidiuB,  420 
Alfius,  359 
alicubi,  51  n.,  371 
ali(c)unde,  371 
ali-enuB,  311 
-aJis,  402 
al(i)tus,  317 
altare,  240 
alt(o)rix,  315 
altuB,  397 
alum(i)iius,  317 
alumnus,  234,  286,  302 
amabare,  4  u. 
amabaris,  ib. 
amaberis,  ii. 
amare,  ib. 
amareris,  ib. 
amas,  324 
amasius,  400 
amasso,  319 
amat,  324 
aina(ue)ram,  336 
amauero,  319 
am(aya)o,  52 
ambages,  193,  292 
ambo,  235,  359 
amittebat,  322,  324 
amnis,  396 
amo,  52,  371 
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amor,  35  i 

au(i)spex,  320 

angor,  134,  361 

aula,  268 

anguis,  134,  234,  361 

aurea,  259 

anguatus,  84,  134,  142 

Aurelius,  152 

anhelo,  292,  331 

aureolua,  308- 

ABienis,  311 

auriehalcum,  269 

ammae,  331 

Aurora,  153,  153  n.,  203 

animai,  ib. 

ausoulor,  269 

aiiimal(e),  il. 

ausoultare,  ib. 

animal(i),  329 

au(8i)sim,  318 

animua,  142 

Auster,  152 

-antio,  400 

Antiooo,  382 

anxius,  134 

B. 

aper,  371 

aplustre,  286 

Baeanal,  382 

apud,  337 

badiaao,  20,  354 

aput,  ib. 

balatro,  413 

aqua,  405 

balaena,  128 

aquai,  268 

baUneum,  282 

Aquil(l)iuB,  301 

balo,  126 

ara  =  asa,  240,  353 

-bam,  129 

aranea,  373 

barba,  360 

arare,  34,  158 

Barbati  (gen.  sing.),  267,  283 

arat,  325  , 

beUum,  371,  415 

arbiter,  3i0 

belua,  301 

arbor,  354 

bene,  308,  326 

arboris,  ib. 

bene-uolus,  290 

arboB,  283 

beni-uoluB,  ib. 

arbusoula,  286 

-ber,  303 

arbustum,  286,  308 

-bero,  316 

arceo,  431 

bibere  (=uiuere),  357 

aroesso,  340 

bibo,  188,  338 

areitenens,  289 

biduum,  122 

arfuerunt,  339 

biennium,  291 

arfuisse,  ib. 

bi(go)nae,  320 

-aris,  402 

bis,  371,  415 

armi-ger,  289 

blatero,  433 

Arpinas,  328 

-bo,'-bis(fut.),27,  55 

artus,  397 

Boblicola,  188 

aruorsum,  339 

bonos,  852 

aacendo,  291 

bonus,  415 

asinus,  2;35 

bos,  119,  233 

aspergo,  291 

bre(gb)uis,  862,  373,  410 

aapernor,  114 

breuis,  127,  410 

aapero-,  282 

br(e)u{i)ma,  317 

astitit,  325 

bi-euitat-,  240 

anoeps,  291 

Bruges,  20 

andac(i)ter,  317 

Brundusium,  400 

audio,  154 

bubile,  349,  357 

audl(ui)t,  298 

bubus,  300 

aud-i(ya)-o,  52 

bucina,  127 

angeat,  325 

bucca,  ib. 

augeo,  203 

bulbus,  802 

au(i)deo,  317 

Burrus,  271 

auis,  283 

-bus,  27,  825 
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C. 

cadamitas,  339 
Caeoilius,  308 
oaeous,  201 
caedo,  ib. 
caelum,  370 
Gains,  336 
c(a)lam,  197 
calamitas,  339 
cal(i)dus,  317 
caUgo,  197,  292 
oalim,  808 
oalx(-io-),  317 
Oampans,  328 
^can,  291 
caais,  407 
oaHistrum,  305 
Canusium,  400 
Voap,  291,  303 
cap(e)ri,  316 
cap-i-o,  54 
career,  176 
cardinis,  305,  312 
carmen,  353 
earniuoms,  180 
carnufex,  300 
Carpasua,  338 
Cartago,  383 
Carthago,  21  n. 
casa,  370 

Casmenae,  353,  373 
oa(s)nus,  373 
oassus,  396 
cast-i-monia,  289 
caatreia  =  castro-is,  2 
castram,  10,  117 
catapiilta,  232 
cauea,  203 
caueo,  193 
oaui,  ib. 
eanlae,  203 
cauos,  203,  370 
oaupo,  204 
causi-dious,  289 
cauasa,  21,  353 
cecidi,  293 
OeciEua,  263 
celare,  197 
celer-is,  289 
celerrimus,  395 
oelsus,  397 
ce(n)sor,  216,  373 
oepet,  265 
-ceps  (cap),  303 
'Cer,  ih. 


cere-brum,  105 

cer(e)ritus,  331 

ceruix,  105 

oeruoB,  106,  284,  356 

oe(B)na,  373,  395 

Oethegua,  21  n. 

chorda,  20 

yoi,  104 

oieo,  105 

cilium,  197 

cincinnus,  176,  181 

cineris,  303 

cio,  105 

-oio,  412 

citci;  327 

citua,  105 

ciuis,  104 

ciuitaa,  ih. 

ami-tat-,  109 

(cjlamentum,  301 

clamor,  283,  316,  331,  370 

clarus,  315,  331 

Claudius,  268 

claustrum,  401 

cUuos,  201 

Clodius,  268 

oludo,  269 

ClusiuB,  i6. 

Cnaeua,  336 

cuata,  ib. 

-00,  289 

Vooo,  12,  390 

coehlear(i),  329 

ooeus,  12,  406 

coerator,  267 

oognitus,  292,  331 

eo-go,  292,  320 

oo(i)mo,  320 

coirauit,  199 

c(oi)uucti,  320 

colere,  408 

eoUega,  197 

eolligo,  292 

oolonus,  408 

oolainba,  302,  408 

colnmua,  234,  286, 302 

comisBor,  305 

6on,  277 

condemno,  291 

oondere,  38  n.,  48,  135 

condicio,  389,  398 

eondo,  48,  359 

confioere,  293 

oonflma,  368 

coniux,  148 

cQusilium,  (sol),  308 
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co(n)sol,  300,  373 
consul,  216,  352  n, 
contaotum,  293 
couticiscam,  305 
oontingo,  291 
eontio,  56,  323,  398 
contionabundo-,  66 
contubemium,  291 
conubium,  351 
conuioium,  398 
copa,  204 
copia,  424 
coquina,  12,  408 
ooquo,  15,  406 
cord-,  106,  235,  371 
Corintus,  883 
Comelio(B),  377 
comiger,  289 
cornu,  106 
corolla,  316 
corporis,  283,  803 
corporus  (gen.),  283 
corpu(s)lentus,  373 
cosentiont,  286 
cosol,  352  u. 
cotnmix,  419  u. 
co-uen-ti-on-,  56 
crapnla,  282 
crastiui  (loc),  266 
oras-tino-,  53 
creare,  353 
crede  (base),  289 
ored-i-bilis,  ib. 
credon(e),  330 
crepa  (base),  315 
crimen,  201 
crista,  105 

Cuba  (base),  289,  315 
cub(a)m,  315 
(c)ubi,  51  n.,  371 
oub-i-culiun,  289 
cubitum,  315 
eubui,  ib. 
cuculus,  175 
cucumis,  176 
cucurri,  293 
culmen,  302 
-culo-,  409 
culter,  370 
cultus,  302,  397 
cum,  310,  409 
(c)unde,  371 
oimotor,  402 
ounctus,  320,  352 
cupio,  204 
cupressus,  315 

P.  E. 


curabeis,  265  n. 
ourculio,  336 
our-r-o,  54 
cursor,  397 
cursus,  ib. 
(o)uti,  871 
cutis,  870 


Vda,  122,  294 

dacruma=:lacruma,  339 

damno,  291 

dare,  235 

dari,  828 

datai,  262 

dator,  50,  56,  278 

datorem,  239 

daturuB,  278 

dearum,  353 

deb(e)m,  317 

decern,  282,  287,  288,  399 

deolino,  201 

de(o)nuB,  373 

dede  (dedit),  379 

dedere,  it. 

dederimus,  331 

dederi,  287 

dederont,  286 

dederunt,  303,  331 

dedet,  265 

dedi,  294,  328 

dedimus,  881 

dedo,  359 

dedro(nt),  287,  379 

dedrot,  287,  331 

defrudo  (fraud),  269 

de(hi)bep,  331 

deicereut,  264 

deioo,  199,  264 

deiero,  292 

deiuos,  199,  264 

delintre,  292 

-dem,  352  n.,  418 

Demipho,  290 

den(t)s,  430 

deripio,  291 

de-rupio,  ib. 

detrecto,  ib. 

de(u)os,  355 

deuB,  37,  37  n.,  122 

dextera,  277,  322 

dextro-,  317 

(d)ianua,  371 

(D)ianus,  371 

Vdio,  199 

dio(e),  329,  399 
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dicebam,  287 

dicio,  398 

dloo,  199 

dioundo,  286 

didici,  294 

diduco,  373 

die  (gen.))  155 

dies,  122 

die(s)i,  355 

Diespiter,  291 

diffioilis,  293,  308,  S09 

Diis,  Dis,  311 

(D)ioms,  371 

disoiI)(u)lina,  316,  331 

diseipulus,  409 

disco,  373 

displieet,  293,  308,  410 

dissilio,  291 

diu,  418 

dimssuB,  396 

diurnus,  287,  308 

dixe  (inf.),  318 

dixti,  318,  331 

do,  3,  50, 136 

-do,  418 

dooeam,  259 

dooeo,  206  n. 

doe(e)ui,  317 

domi,  328 
•dom-i-bus,  289 

dome,  237 

domum,  88 

domus,  37,  125,  235 

donum,  60,  122,  239 

do(t)s,  122 

douoo,  60,  203,  206 

draclmma,  283,  433 

dubius,  415 

Vduo,  60 

duellatores,  415 

dueUum,  371,  415 

dnis,  371 

dum,  352  n.,  418 

dumetum,  317 

duonoro(ni),  283 

duonus,  415 

duplex,  ib. 

dupundi,  286,  302 

duriasumuB,  395 

duriti  If,  307 


dux,  53 

E. 

ecus,  310,  366, 409 
Ved,  432 


edi,  197 

edo,  ib. 

egenus,  234 

egeo,  134 

egi,  197,  295 

ego,  51  n.,  327 

eire,  199,  264 

eis,  266 

eius,  351 

-eUo,  316 

-en,  288 

endo,  306 

epistula,  282,  327  n. 

equester,  396,  401 

equestris,  289 

equites,  410 

equos,  108,  235,  275,-310,  355,  405 

eram,  13,  198  n.,  353    ' 

ercisonndae,  286 

ergo,  327 

-eris,  303 

-ero,  316,  350,  353 

^es,  140,  432 

-es,  (it),  303 

-es,  318 

-es    (e),  305 
esse  (Vecl),  395 

(e)sumus,  433 

(e)suni(i),  i&. 

e(sunt)i,  ib. 

est  (ed.),  317, 401 

euntem,  236,  304 

ex,  318 

-ex  (ic),  313 

exaestumo,  264 

exa(g)men,  373 

expando,  293 

expertus,  397 

explodo  (plaud),  269 

exta,  148 

extempulo,  316 

externa,  148 

extinx(is)em,  318 

extra,  143 

F. 

faba,  360 
fab(e)rioa,  331 
FabiuB,  357 
V'fao,  318  n. 
fao(e),  329 
faoiUa,  (cul),  308 
faolt,  325 

faedus  (haedns),  369 
fagus,  120 
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Falesii  (Falerii),  400 

fallo,  114,  369 

falsus,  396,  397 

fames,  359 

faroiliae,  378 

familias,  262  n.,  378 

famul(08),  328 

far,  139 

fareio,  334,  335,  371 

faT(c)tu8,  373 

fari,  358 

fariolus,  359 

farrago,  292 

fasena,  363 

Vfat,  291 

fatidious,  289 

fatigo,  359 

faxim,  318 

faxo,  318 

Vfe,  295 

fecerim,  319 

feci,  295 

fe(fa)oi,  219  n. 

f{ef)ac(i)so,  318 

fefelli,  294,  381 

feido,  60,  199 

fel,  358,  377 

felo,  135 

femina,  135,  234,  341  n. 

feneris,  303 

fenestra,  435 

fenus,  341  n. 

Vfer,  432 

fera,  245,  380 

ferax,  139 

ferbui,  349,  357,  402 

ferebam,  1 

ferendum,  286 

ferentariuin,  322 

ferentem,  236,  286,  304 

Ferentia,  358 

Ferentinum,  ib. 

ferimus,  286,  300,  433 

fer(i)t,  318 

ferrem,  395 

fers,  318 

fertilis,  139 

ferunt,  286,  377,  433 

feruor,  359 

Vfes,  37 

festus,  ib. 

fetialis,  398 

Vfid,  60,  199 

fidei,  331 

fides,  114,  199,  200,  369 

fido,  60,  199 


fidus,  199,  200 

figit,  325 

fileai,  307 

filiolus,  308 

filioB  (uom.),  259 

fiUus,  135 

filum,  395 

findo,  173,  216 

finis,  28,  395 

finnus,  358 

fissus,  396,  397 

fixus,  ib. 

flamen,  371 

flamma»  28,  395 

fleoto,  54 

fle(u)o,  202 

flueti-uagus,  289 

fluere,  270 

fiumen,  202 

Vfluv,  355 

fluant,  ih. 

fluuios,  203,  270 

fluxua,  397 

fodi,  197 

fod-i-o,  54,  197 

foedere,  267 

foedus,  199,  200 

folus,  359 

fordeum,  ib, 

fores,  858 

forma,  ih. 

Formiae,  ih. 

formido,  ih. 

formonsus,  352  a. 

formus,  14,  358 

fors,  139 

fortis,  18 

fortuna,  139 

forum,  358 

fortis,  359 

Fouius  (=Fabius),  357 

fractum,  218,  223 

fractus,  18,  223 

Vfrag,  13,  291 

fragilis,  193 

fragor,  13 

frango,  197,  218,  291,  369 

fratribus,  27 

fregi,  197,  218 

fremere,  365 

friare,  359 

friuolus,  311,  359 

fron(ti)s,  328 

fructu-osus,  156 

frudaui,  269 

frugifer(os),  331 

30—2 
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fiundes,  302 

fmor,  410 

frustra,  269 

y/tn,  60, 135, 199,  358 

faat,  325 

fuet,  265 

Vftig,  192 

fugio,  167,  358 

ftii,  129,  315,  358 

fuit,  265 

fnlget,  325  n. 

fnlgor,  301 

fultus,  373 

fulnos,  301 

fnmus,  137,  204,  358 

fnnda,  114,  369 

Fundanins,  382 

fongus,  114 

funebris,  289 

fnnxis,  204 

furfur,  176 

Furie,  263 

Furio(s),  377 

fastis,  286 

futare,  358 

futire,  ib. 


G. 


Gains,  S7S 

garrire,  44 

gau(i)deo,  317,  331 

gauisus,  317 

gener,  433 

generis = genesis,  236,  283,  303 

genua,  356 

genu,  119 

genus,  49,  236,  283 

gero,  353 

gesistei,  265 

gi-g-n-o,  188 

giluos,  183 

Vglab,  46 

glaber,  46,  338 

gloria,  335 

glutire,  180 

Vgna,  117 

gnaiuod,  378 

gnaras,  117 

gno-Bco,  49,  54, 117 

grao-i-lis,  83,  289 

gramen,  344,  361 

grando,  361 

granum,  ib, 

gratus,  133,  315 


grauis,  126,  411 
gubemo,  336 
gula,  180 
gurgulio,  180,  336 
gynaeceum,  253 

H. 

baba,  360 

hab(e)ui,  317 

hae  ce,  329 

haeaus,  359 

Hannibal,  325 

hanser,  860 

harena,  360 

hariolus,  839 

(b)aruspex,  428 

baud,  337,  378 

haurio,  353 

baustus,  396 

haut,  337 

Hecuba,  282,  300 

beluos,  133 

herba,  860 

Hercoles,  282 

Hercolus,  ib. 

bere(d)s,  377 

berei  (loo.),  266,  361,  394 

bic(e),  51  n.,  266,  329,  399 

biemps,  13,  143,  361,  377,  435 

bUar-is,  289 

hisoe  (nom.  pi.),  329,  378 

bo(d)c(e),  51  n. 

bodiemuB,  287 

Hoelas=Hylas,  267 

bo(i)ornus,  820 

holera,  133,  349,  360 

bolus,  359,  360 

bomo,  133,  156,  327 

bominis,  305,  381 

bomullus,  302,  316 

bomunculus,  286 

bonestus,  802 

bonos,  288 

bordeuB,  859 

Hortensius,  400 

bortus,  354 

bospes,  361 

bosticapas,  802,  352 

bostis,  369,  361 

humus,  138,  394 

buno,  286,  303,  377 


I. 


Vi,  199 
Viae,  811 
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iae-i-o,  54 
iam,  51  n. 
iauitrices,  148 
Janus-pater,  293 
ico,  407 
ictus,  390 
-ieus,  306 
id,  51  n. 
-ido-,  306 

ieour,  245,  342,  407 
ieis,  312 
ignis,  306,  339 
ignobUis,  118 
iUe,  287 

illeoebrae  (lie),  308 
imo(e),  330 
illico,  292 
ilUus,  312,  331 
-iUo-,  316 
illuuies,  311 
imago,  182,  292 
imbecillus,  297 
imitor,  182,  201 
immanis,  240 
impetus,  358 
impiugo,  295 
inceideretis,  264 
incestus,  291 
iucola,  408 
indigeo,  134 
indu,  306 

indu(i)tiae,  320,  398 
inermis,  331 
infelix,  216 
inf(e)ra,  316 
iufeme,  326 
inficio,  358 
infimo,  55 
infringo,  291 
inimieus,  ib. 
in-iquos,  264 
iniustus,  351 
inquam,  1 
iuquilinuB,  308,  408 
iuquico,  264,  331 
insanus,  216 
insece,  407 
inspioio,  308 
insulsus,  291 
in-sul-to,  ib. 
Interamna,  406 
intus,  306 
-iuus,  305 
ioubeatis,  270 
ioudex,  203,  270 
iouianto,  270 


ious,  203 

Ipfaigenia,  2S3 

ipse,  51  n.,  287,  322 

ipsius,  312 

Ire,  199 

-i3co(e),  305 

is  ea  id,  50,  51  n.,  149 

i(s)dem,  373 

iste  {is(e)te),  51  u. 

ita,  SI  n.,  326 

-itat-,  306,  312 

iter,  199 

-itia,  306 

-it-ion-,  199 

-itudin-,  ib. 

-itus(a),  ib. 

-itus(e),  S). 

iunctum,  218 

luppiter,  123,  291,  292 

iube,  328 

iubeo,  270 

iudex,  373 

ingemm,  148 

iugnm,  45,  148,  351,  418 

iungo,  218 

iuBii,  ib. 

iur(i)gium,  312,  317,  320,  331 

iuris-consiiltus,  35  n. 

ius,  351,  417 

-ius  (oompar.),  306 

iussus,  396 

iuuenis,  125 

iuxta,  148,  318 


K. 


K(atendae),  336 
K(aeso),  ib. 


Labiei,  357 
labor,  139 
laoer,  368,  370 
lacerna,  363 
laoero,  193 
lacruma,  20 
lac(t),  377 
lac(ti),  321 
lacunar(i),  ib. 
lacubus,  399 
laesus,  396 
laetus,  201,  371 
laevos,  ib. 
lamentum,  370 
lanx,  371 
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lapillus,  395 
lapsus,  396,  397 
Laicius,  398 
LoreB,  353 
LartiuB,  398 
lascinog,  161 
Lases,  353 
lateb(e)ra,  316 
lateralis,  402 
latus,  370,  371 
laueie,  235,  37! 
Lauerua,  162 
Lanici,  357 
Iiauieutiua,  40O 
laus,  (clu>,  370 
lautiis,  203,  26& 
leoiones,  336 
legimus,  376 
legitur,  27 
lego,  197,  292- 
leber=Ubei,  264 

leiber,  199,  264 

leiies,  199 

Lemuiseleme,  230 

Leucesie,  203 

leuigare,  312 

leuir,  !1l24.  338 

leuia,  234,  373,  411,  428 

lex,  197 

liber,  199 

Ub(e)ri,  316,  331 

libeio,  282 

Ubet,  164 

licet,  406 

lignum,  339 

ligurio,  361 

limus,  369,  37S 

lingua,  306,  339 

li-no,  5S 

linquo,  406 

lis,  370 

liteB,  13,  199 

lixus,  397 

locuntux,  409 

locus,  301, 370 

loebertas,  19d 

loqnar,  825 

loquontur,  286 

locus,  268 

Lonoana,  270 

Loucania,  203 

Loucina,  ib, 

lubet,  161,  359 

Vluc,  157 

luceo,  ib. 

Lucllius,  308 


Iiuciom,  284 

luciscit,  306 

Lucius,  203,  255,  270  n.,  284 

Lueullus,  308 

lucrum,  162 

lucuna,  308 

ludibrium,  289 

lugubris,  202 

lugeo,  ib. 

lumen,  373 

luna,  124,  373 

luna  (nom.),  327  n. 

lupus,  370,  408 

luteolus,  308 

lutum,  134 

lyra,  19,  20 


M.. 

Vmac,  193 
macer,  ib. 
macero,  ib. 
maehina,  282 
macister,  336 
maestuB,  201 
mage,  377 
magls,  306 

magistrels  (nom.),  378 
magi(n)s,  318 
magnus,  234,  896 

maior,  150,  373 

male,  326 

male-ficus,  290 

meli-ficus,  ib. 

malig(e)nus,  320 

mali-uolus,  290 

mancipium,  291 

mSne,  328 

manere,  144,  145,  196,  234 

manipuluB,  409  n. 

mansum,  897,  398 

mantare,  398 

m^u,  322 

man(u)ceps,  320 

man(u)datus,  ib. 

mauus,  240 

manus,  ib. 

mantis,  823 

man(u)suetus,  320 

mare,  287,  355 

mare  (gen.),  288 

marginis,  305 

mari,  287 

mari(d)  (abl.),  ib. 

med,  326,  418 
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medeor,  146 

■s/mov,  318 

medious,  ib. 

moueo,  197 

meditor,  ib. 

moui,  ib. 

medius,  359 

mug-i-o,  54,  335 

mei,  mihi,  50,  51 

n.,  308 

mulgeo,  302 

memini,  196 

miil(g)si,  378 

memor,  180,  181 

869 

mul(g)su3,  397 

memoria,  146,  180 

muliebr-is,  289 

mendax,  145 

muris,  353 

Menerva,  305 

murmur,  176,  180 

mens,  196,  302 

murus,  208 

mensa,  182 

-mus,  2 

mensarum,  354 

musa,  254 

mensura,  182 

myrrha,  869  n. 

mentio,  145 

meutiri,  ib. 

inen(ti)s,  828 

N. 

mereo,  146 

meretod,  306 

narrare,  117,  371 

meridies,  340 

nascor,  184 

nieritus{e),  306 

nau(i)fragU8,  320 

mertare,  398 

nauim,  288 

merx,  146 

nauis,  203 

meta,  240 

ne,  51  n. 

metior,  182 

nebula,  139 

meus,  308 

Vneo,  292 

mihi,  308,  328,  360 

nee,  329 

miles,  373 

neoa  (base),  317 

mina,  283,  438 

neca(u)i,  ib. 

Tnin(i)or,  352 

nepotes,  387 

minus,  306 

nequidem,  409 

Mirc[mrioa,  409 

neque,  829 

mirus,  369 

Nerius,  144 

misceo,  385 

Nero,  ib. 

miser,  201 

neruos,  869 

miser(i)tus,  317 

neu(e),  270,  329,  329  n. 

Mithridates,  290 

ne-uter,  270 

mit-t-o,  54 

neutiqnam,  ib. 

moderor,  146 

neutro,  317 

modo,  327 

nex,  110,  196 

modus,  146,  240, 

327 

nidus,  275 

moenera,  199 

mg(e)ri,  317,  419  n. 

mola,  277,  349 

niger,  419  n. 

moUis,  235,  396 

nihil  (nehU),  308 

momentum,  288 

ningit,  361 

momordi,  293 

Tiingo,  143 

mon-e(ya)-o,  52, 

145, 196, 

206  n. 

ninguo,  362 

monstrum,  145, 

135 

nisi,  328 

monuere,  287 

nitor,  871 

monueiont,  ib. 

nix,  869 

monuerunt,  ib. 

noceo,  110,  196,  206  n. 

Vmor,  146,  180 
mora,  145 

noct-,  277 

nomen,  57,  117,  288,  371 

morior,  237 

nondinum,  270 

mortalis,  402 

nontiatus,  ib. 

mos,  240 

nos,  51  n. 
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nostTa(ti)s,  330 

ops,  424 

noBtro,  317 

optumo-,  53,  55 

notus,  371 

oquoltod,  409 

nouem,  288 

Vor,  159 

no(ue)ram,  331,  355 

orb(i)s,  329 

no(ae)runt,  355 

orbus,  359 

noundinum,  270 

orior,  159,  235 

nountios,  270,  398 

-oris,  303 

nouoa,  236,  355 

OB,  235,  877 

nox,  110,  167,  275  n.,  330  n. 

oseiUum,  316 

nubes,  139,  359 

oseulor,  269 

nubo,  204 

ostendo,  435 

nudius,  122 

-oaus,  156 

niim,  51  n. 

otium,  398 

ntmeupo,  320 

oua,  348 

nundinum,  270 

ouis,  233,  235 

nimtius,  270,  302,  320,  398 

nurus,  143,  369 

nutus,  202 

P. 

Vpa,  188 

0. 

pae-,  193 

paciscor,  167, 193, 197, 

335 

ob,  115 

paedor,  203 

obex,  351 

paenitet,  ib. 

obicio,  311,  351 

paenula,  302 

^bieit,  311  n. 

pagus,  335 

obiurigare,  312 

palea,  114 

obsecro,  291 

Pa,lilia,  402 

ocellus,  316 

palma,  315,  331 

ocoepso,  318 

palumbes,  408 

oc-cido,  264 

pango,  197 

oo-oul-o,  191,  308 

panna,  370 

oconpo,  291,  303 

papauer,  176 

ooior,  235 

^par,  295 

oo-ius,  103 

parous,  370 

octo,  233,  235 

parentes,  113 

oculus,  235,  390,  407 

parioidas,  352 

odor,  235,  339 

pario,  113 

oenus  (unus),  267 

parra,  370 

offioina,  320 

pars,  113,  236 

oinus  (unus),  199,  267 

partem,  288 

oitUe  (utile),  199 

partim,  ib. 

ol(e)faeio,  320,  339 

paseo,  184,  218 

olere,  339 

passus,  396,  397 

oUa,  268 

pate  (base),  _289 

-oUo,  316 

pater,  66 

-olus,  311 

pat(e)riB,  236,  317 

-onsus,  157 

pat-i-bulum,  288 

opens,  803 

patre,  326 

opifex,  331 

paired,  378 

opilio,  407 

patrem,  375 

opimuB,  235 

patricius,  398 

opiparuB,  35  n. 

patris,  286 

opoB,  283 

pau(oi)per,  320 

opprimiir,  325 

patdmentum,  203 
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pauire,  ih. 
paulum,  301 
pecten,  283 
peo-t-o,  54 
peca,  232 
pedestris,  329 
pedester,  303 
pedesterjis),  329 
pedis,  237 
pegi,  196 

peiero,  292,  331,  373 
Vpel.  297 
pel-l-o,  54,  802 
peudeo,  B02 
penua,  395,  396 
peniiria,  370 
peperoi,  294 
peperi,  295 
pepigi,  294,  295 
■^t^axas.,  409 
perculsus,  302 
peregrinus,  291 
perfaoiliB,  293,  308 
perioulum,  112 
pe(r)iero,  373 
periiet,  325 
peritns,  112 
peiiuruB,  292 
peinicies,  %b. 
perpetior,  j6. 
perplacet,  293 
peitaesus,  264 
pertiuax,  292 
pessulns,  302 
petii,  292,  311 
petorritum,  408 
phalerae,  282 
Philippum,  332  n. 
philoBophia,  20 
pieus,  199 
pietatis,  312 
pig(«)ri,  317 
pigneris,  303 
piguus,  306 
pna,  114 
Klipus,  382 

pilumnoe  (uom.  pi.),  267 
pinguis,  219,  306,  410 
pinus,  373 
piper(i),  329 
piscis,  116 
pist(o)rina,  315,  331 
pituita,  373 
plaoare,  193 
placere,  i6. 
^)laetus,  371 


Vplag,  193 

plaga,  i6. 

Platea,  253,  331 

plaustrum,  268 

Plautus,  ih. 

Vple,  393,  409  n. 

plebeius,  351 

ple1]e(s)i,  355 

plebs,  113,  393 

pleuus,  113 

ploera,  267 

ploirume  (nom.  pi.),  266,  267,  268 

pl(oi)us,  352 

ploBtrum,  268,  269 

PlotuB,  ih. 

pious,  270 

plurimus,  353 

poonlum,  188,  315 

poena,  202,  203 

Foenicas,  266 

pomoerium,  267 

pono,  327  n. 

popina,  12,  408 

Poplicola,  188 

poplious,  270 

poplo-,  289 

poploe  (nom.  pi.),  267 

poposci,  293 

popularis,  402 

pop(u)Ucus,  331 

populus,  181 

pop(u)lus,  316,  393 

Porsen(n)a,  305 

porta,  112 

portio,  236 

portus,  112 

-pos,  278 

pos(i)tus,  317 

po(s)moerium,  373 

po(s)no,  ih. 

posse,  320 

posthabere,  292 

poBt(i),  329 

postrldie,  327 

Postume,  288 

pote,  377 

potus,  188,  239 

prae  (in  comp.),  264 

praehendo,  320 

prae(hi)da,  263 

prae(i)tor,  320 

praesens,  263 

prae-s-to,  318 

prae-stol-or,  110 

preoari,  196 

preimos  (=primus),  264 
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prendo,  320 
pressua,  396,  397 
pretor  (=praetor),  263 
piidie,  264 
pri-mo,  55,  264 
prinoipium,  351 
priua-tus,  264 
priuignus,  ib. 
probaueront,  286 
Procilius,  308 
Proeulus,  ib. 
proous,  196 
prodigium,  291 
profiteor,  ih. 
prohibeo,  291,  292 
piohibessis,  319 
prohibueris,  ib. 
proiecere,  311 
pronnba,  204 
pro(uor)sa,  320 
pnblioeis  (nom.),  378 
publious,  209 
pude  (base),  288 
pud-i-bundus,  ib. 
pu^r(i)tia,  331 
puer(os),  328 
pulcher,  21 
.pnlo-,  409 
pulsus,  279,  302,  397 
pultare,  398 
pulueiis,  303 
puluis,  114,  302 
punctnm,  218 
pnngo,  ib. 
punio,  203 
pupillus,  316 
pupugi,  203,  293 
pur(i)gare,  312,  317,  331 
puius,  203 
pus,  ib. 

pusillns,  419  n. 
pusns,  ib. 
putere,  203 
puto,  202 
putris,  203 
putus,  202 


quis,  409 
quadraginta,  337 
quaero,  353 
quaes  (i)tor,  331 
quaeso,  353 
quaestor,  409 
quar-to,  55 


quasi,  328 

quattuor,  107,  337,  413,  414 
que,  74,  149,  326 
qneam,  307 
quereUa,  21,  801,  409 
ques  (nom.  pi.),  266 
Vqui,  104 
quid,  326 

quidem,  322 
quies,  108,  108  n.,  406 
quin(e),  329 
quinque,  15,  275,  407 
quin[que]deoim,  320 
quintidie,  327 
quis,  15, 176 
quisquiliae,  176 
qnisquis,  ib. 
quo,  107 
quod,  51 

quoi,  quei=qui,  266 
quom,  310 
quot,  329  n. 
quotie(n)s,  373 
quo(uo)rsmn,  320 


raeemus,  371 
radix,  370 
raptim,  288 
ratis,  158 
ratiuncula,  302 
raucuB,  203 
Eeate,  369 
reo(e)cidi,  320 
reoino,  291 
regebam(i),  329 
reg-i-men,  289 
regis(i),  329 
regit(i),  ib. 
rego,  431 
regoiit(i),  329 
reg(y)am,.  307 
reioe,  311  n. 
relicuos,  355 
relligio,  301 
reminiscor,  145 
remus,  151,  373 
repos(i)tus,  317,  320 
ret(e)tuli,  320,  331 
reticeo,  291 
r^ttulit,  294 
ridet,  825 
riuos,  369 
lobigo,  292 
rog&,  828 
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Boma,  369 

Boipio,  240,  275 

ros,  370 

Bciscidi,  294 

lube  (base),  289 

-SCO,  184 

ruber,  129,  134,  204,  359,  433 

Bcobs,  236 

rub-i-cuudus,  289,  306 

scopae,  240 

ructo,  430 

Bcopio,  ib. 

ruere,  371 

BcopuB,  ib. 

rufus,  129,  134,  204,  359 

Bcreiptus,  264 

Vrug,  430 

scribere,  359 

rug-i-o,  54 

scrobs,  ib. 

lumpo,  162 

BCiofa,  ib. 

ruont,  286 

Vseo,  223 

Vrup,  162 

se(o)tius,  398 

rupeB,  204 

secundus,  65,  286,  406 

Eupilius,  ih. 

secuntiir,  318 

ru(r)Bum,  373 

seouta,  407 

rutilus,  134 

se,  Bed,  326,  337 

rutundus,  30S 

sedeo,  197 
Bedes,  232,  334 
segmentum,  223,  396 

S. 

se(i)Tuigo,  373 
seUa,  355  n.,  395 

sa,  51  n. 

Vsa,  181 

seuatuos  (gen.),  283 

Sabinae,  263 

senectliti,  322 

Sabinus,  359 

senex,  322  n.,  323  n. 

sacruficus,  300> 

septem,  237,  288 

saepes,  408 

Bept(em)ussiB,.  320 

sagaic,  193 

sepultus,  302,  397 

sagas,  ib. 

septimei  (loo.),  266 

Vsal,  291 

sequontur,  310 

sal,  161 

sequor,  55,  196,  406 

sal(e),  329 

series,  161,  197 

saJio(e)tum,  317 

sero,  188 

salaus,  291 

serra,  395 

salum,  161 

seruasso,  319 

Samnimn,  396 

serum,  161 

sanct-i-mraiia,  289 

seruos,  284 

sapio,  424 

serus,  197 

8ar(c)tus,  373 

seruus,  284 

satis,  306,  31S 

set,  Bed,  337 

sati(u)3,  818 

seu,  seue,  270 

satum,  188 

sibi,  355 

Satumus,  197 

sic(e)  51  n. 

satus,  ib. 

Siculus,  302 

scabere,  236 

siderls,  303 

Scabillum,  338 

sido,  275 

Scaeuola,  311 

siem,  65,  307 

scaeuos,  201 

BigiUum,  317 

scala,  395 

sigmim,  306,  317 

Vsoalp,  46 

silua,  20 

Ecalpo,  ib. 

sim,  55 

scamnum,  39S 

similis  (simul),  308 

scapuB,  240 
soelestus,  303 

Bimillimae,  322  u. 
simpuluB,  409 

Vsoid,  217 

sinciput,  320 

Bcindo,  217,  335,  424 

sin(e),  329 
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sinistro,  317 

stupere,  111 

-sio,  318 

stupor,  ib. 

si-st-o,  188,  293 

Bda(d)Bi,  373 

sitim,  288 

sua(d)uis,  193,  373,  395 

sine,  329  n. 

sub,  4  n. 

-BO,  318  u. 

Bublim-iB,  289 

Botoles  (suboles),  308. 

suboles,  159 

sooer,  370 

subs,  318 

socius,  196 

Sttbtilis,  292 

Booordia  (secordia),  308 

Bucus,  407                     ,     . 

sol,  344 

suffooo  (fauc-),  269 

solaoium,  398 

suffragium,  193' 

soUennis,  292,  301,  395 

sulcus,  302 

soUers,  395 

snm,  1 

solli-citus,  105,  395 

summus,  317,  395 

solUfides,  395 

sum-p-tum,  435 

soUua,  ib. 

suo,  151 

Boluo,  162,  308,  356 

superbus,  279 

somuus,  344,  396 

super-oiliiim  (oaL),  308 

sona,  354 

supeme,  326 

sonere,  315 

Bur(i)go,  320 

Sonus,  197 

surripio,  291 

sopio,  ib. 

sur(ri)pui,  320,  331 

sopor,  197,  370 

surrupio,  291 

soror,  323,  325,  370 

sursum,  831 

BOS,  51  n. 

suspioio,  199,  398 

so(u)oB  (buus),  270  n.,  355 

sustineo,  435 

sparsus,  373,  397 

suBurrus,  181 

\/speo,  5n.,199,  308 

sutor,  151 

Bpeoa=spica,  264 

speoi-men,  289 

T. 

sper-no,  53,  114 

sportnla,  277 

Vtab,  291 

spaere,  370 

tabelai,  262 

spurius,  114 

tabuleis,  266 

squama,  395 

Vtao,  291 

Vsta,  188 

tacitns,  306 

stabulum,  110 

Vtag,  291 

stamen,  288 

tarpessita,  20 

statim,  ib. 

Tebere  (aoc),  288 

steUa,  86,  167,  316 

tecMna,  283 

ster-i-lis,  289 

ted,  326,  418 

sterula,  86 

Vteg,  196,  308 

steti,  294 

teg(i)m6n,  317,  331 

Bti(g)mulus,  373 

tego,  349 

BtiUa,  316 

tegula,  197 

stinguo,  334 

tela,  373 

Btipare,  110 

temere,  109 

Bti(pi)pendaum,  320 

temetum,  369 

stiua,  110 

temperi,  303 

stlatus,  370 

templo,  316 

stKtes,  13 

tenax,  108 

-sto  (super!.),  318 

tendo,  48,  108 

Btudimn,  202 

tene-brae,  109,  402 

Btultior,  325 

teneo,  108 

Btnltus,  302 

tener,  ib. 
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tenuis,  108,  384 

trisourria,  179 

tepe-facere,  293 

triticum,  46 

tepeo,  424 

Triumpe,  382 

-ter,  303 

triumpus,  302 

ter-mino,  53,  234,  3»5 

Trupo  (Trypho),  382 

tero,  46,  317 

tubi-cen,  289 

terre  (base),  289 

tugurium,  308 

teireo,  46 

tuli,  294 

teirestris,  289 

tuUsti,  ih. 

terr-i-bilis,  ib. 

tundo,  870 

tessera,  282 

turgeo,  ib. 

Tetio(s),  377 

turrim,  288 

Tetuisci,  203 

turtur,  175 

text(o)rma,  331 

tibi,  355,  359,  360 

V. 

tigutun,  306,  339,  396 

-tiHs,  289 

ual-de,  317 

timeo,  414 

Valentimn,  400 

tinguo,  15,  306,  362,  410 

Valesium,  ih. 

tintinnabulum,  174 

nanus,  155,  373 

-tinas  (tana),  SOS 

napor,  370 

-tion,  27,  412 

uariegare,  312 

titiUare,  181 

uarietatis,  ih. 

titubaie,  ih. 

Varrauus,  365 

(t)latum,  371 

Varusa,  355 

-to  (prouom.),  318 

uber,  359 

toga,  196 

uectum,  132,  361 

tonitru,  109,  370 

Vueh,  105,  132,  361 

-tor,  140,  397 

uehioulum,  132 

torenlum,  407 

ueh-i-tis,  53 

torpeo,  370 

ueh-u-nt,  ib. 

torqueo,  46,  406 

ueicos,  199,  207 

torques,  46 

ueis=ms,  265  n. 

torreo,  395 

ueiuoB,  199 

tortus,  378 

Vuel,  432 

torus,  369 

uel(is),  329 

tot(i),  329 

uella=uilla,  264 

trac-si,  36] 

ueUe,  237 

tractus,  28 

uellem,  395 

tragi-oomoedia,  290 

uenieit,  265 

Vtrah,  361 

uenire,  371,  411 

traieoere,  311 

uenter,  371 

tra(ns)icio,  373 

uentua,  155 

traxe  (inf.),  318 

Vuer,  49,  354 

tremesco,  305 

uer,  170,  354 

trem     \  bundus,  289 
e 

uerbum,  160,  359 
uerecundua,  289 

tremisco,  305 

uereor,  124,  146,  160 

tremo,  46 

VergiH  (gen ),  311 

tremouti,  286 

uermis,  370 

trepidus,  46,  232 

uerna,  152,  353 

tribula,  47 

uerrere,  156 

tribulatio,  ih. 

uertex,  303 

tribunicius,  398 

uers-i-bua,  289 

-tiic,  27 

uertigo,  292 

triobulus,  282 

Yertum(e)nus,  234,  802 
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y/nee,  154 

ue(s)er,  354 

uespa,  17 

nesper,  348 

neata,  276 

nestig,  154 

neteria,  303 

netemns,  348,  3o3 

netus,  348 

uia,  132 

tiioieus,  400 

xuot(o)rix,  315,  331 

Bieus,  156,  267 

uideo,  355 

uidet,  325 

uieis,  311 

tiieo,  154 

TiiStns,  419  n. 

nigilando,  327  n. 

uigUps),  329 

uiginti,  336,  371,  430 

-ui  (pi.),  201 

uiia,  264,  311 

uilicus,  289 

uillus,  350 

tiiin,  288 

mmen,  154,  201 

uine(u)luin,  301,  315,  331 

uindemia,  306 

uindex,  ih. 

uindico,  305,  306 

iiinum,  201 

iiiola,  308 

uir,  144,  156 

uirago,  315 

nires,  354 

iiirgo,  315 

iiiro(m)  284,  378 

uirus,  155 

uia  (vb.),  482 

m(8i)iii,  354 

tiisna  (uis-aua),  396 

uita  (nom.),  328 

nitis,  154,  201 

uitiaator,  35  u. 

nitta,  154 

uiuere,  357,  410 

niuont,  286 

nix  (uioiua),  318 

uix(ie)em,  ib, 

-uUo,  316 

ulna,  233 

-nlo,  316 


uls,  318 

ultuB,  373,  397 

ulula,  176 

nlulo,  173 

Vlysaes,  339 

umbo,  302 

uinerua,  233,  345,  428,  433 

-unto,  395  n. 

mnor,  345,  373,  428 

unanim-ia,  289 

uncia,  286 

undecim,  320 

unguia,  361 

UO0-,  197,  239 

uooo,  197,  237,  407 

Vuol,  237 

Voloanua,  311 

nolgaria,  402 

uol(i)tis,  331 

uomua,  311 

uolo,  237,  328,  348 

uolaua,  397 

uolt,  311,  317,  331 

uoltua,  311 

uoluor-is,  289 

uolumua,  286,  300 

uoluo,  237 

uoluptas,  322 

-uolua,  311 

uomeria,  303,  329 

uomo,  237 

-uonaua,  157 

Vuor,  180 

uorare,  126,  180,  371,  411 

nos,  51  n.,  393 

upilio,  407 

upupa,  175 

urguere,  410 

uro,  353 

Vua,  152,  153  n. 

ua(8)ua,  353,  396 

uatom,  152 

uatua,  396 

utebare,  287 

utere= uteris,  id. 

uterere,  ib. 

ut(i),  329 

u(ui)dua,  317 

uxor,  322  n. 


zona,  20 


oaubbidob:  fiunied  bt  o.  j.  olat,  m.a.  at  thb  univebbitt  fbess. 
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